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PREFACE  TO  THE  UNIVEBSnT  EDITION* 

The  author  of  the  following  work  sabmits  it  to  the  Pablic  with  a  few 
remarks  explanatory  of  its  Plan,  and  of  the  endeavors  of  the  writer  to 
prepare  a  nsefol  and  interesting  text-book  on  the  subject  of  General 
History. 

In  the  important  departments  of  Grecian  and  Boman  History  he  has 
aimed  to  embody  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  best  modem 
writers,  especially  Thirlwall  and  Grote  in  Grecian,  and  Niebuhr  and 
Arnold  in  Boman  History ;  and  in  both  Ancient  and  Modem  History  he 
has  carefully  examined  disputed  points  of  interest,  with  the  hope  of 
avoiding  all  important  antiquated  errors. 

By  endeavoring  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  student  fixed  on  the 
nistory  of  the  most  important  nations— grouping  around  them,  and  treat- 
faig  as  of  secondary  importance,  the  history  of  others,— and  by  bringing 
out  in  bold  relief  the  main  subjects  of  history,  to  the  exdosion  of  com- 
paratively unimportant  collateral  details,  he  has  given  greater  fblness 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible  to  Grecian,  Boman,  German,  French,  and 
English  history,  and  preserved  a  considerable  degree  of  unity  in  the  nar- 
rative ;  while  the  importance  of  rendering  the  whole  as  interesting  to  the 
student  as  possible,  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view. 

The  numerous  Notes  throughout  the  work  were  not  only  thought 
necessary  to  the  geographical  elucidation  of  the  narrative,  by  giving  to 
events  a  distinct  ^  local  habitation,"  but  they  also  supply  much  useM  ex- 
planatory historical  information,  not  easily  attainable  by  the  student,  and 
which  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  text  without  frequent  digressions 
that  would  impidr  the  unity  of  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  Table  of  Contents,  which  contdns  a  general  analyst 
cf  the  whole  work,  a  somewhat  minute  analysis  of  each  Chapter  or  Seo- 
tion,  given  at  the  beginning  of  each,  is  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  in  place  of  questions. 
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^  PREFACE. 

The  aathor  has  devoted  less  space  to  the  History  of  the  United  States 
of  America  than  is  foond  in  most  similar  works,  for  the  reason  that  he 
has  ahready  published  for  the  nse  of  schools,  a  "  History  of  the  United 
States,"  and  also  a  larger  "  American  History ;"  and,  furthermore,  thU 
as  the  present  urork  u  designed  as  a  text-hook  for  American  stadent% 
who  have,  or  who  should  have  previously  studied  the  separate  history  of 
thdr  own  country,  it  is  unnecessary,  and,  indeed,  impossible,  to  repeat  the 
same  matter  here  in  detail;  and  something  more  than  so  meagre  an 
abridgment  of  our  country's  annals  as  a  General  History  must  nec- 
essarily be  confined  to,  is  universally  demanded. 

The  author  is  not  ignorant  that  he  will  very  probably  be  charged  with 
presumption  in  heading  Part  HI.  of  the  present  work  with  the  am- 
bitious title  of  ^^  Philosophy  of  History,'*  all^oi^^h  he  professes  to  give 
only  its  "  Outlines  '^  nor  is  he  ignorant  that  a  great  critic  has  expressed 
the  sentiment,  that  as  the  vast  Ohaos  of  Being  is  unfathomable  by  Human 
Experience,  so  the  Philosophy  of  all  History,  could  it  be  written,  would 
require  Infinite  wisdom  to  understand  it  But  altliough  the  whole  mean* 
ing  of  what  has  been  recorded  lies  far  beyond  us,  the  fact  should  not 
deter  us  from  a  plausible  explanation  of  what  %8  known,  i^  haply,  we  may 
thereby  lead  others  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit — ^the 
OeoMu  of  History — and  the  great  lessons,  social,  moral,  and  political, 
which  it  teaches.  With  the  explanatory  remark  that  our  brief  and  very 
imperfect  sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  were  not  designed  to  en- 
lighten the  advanced  historical  scholar,  but  to  lead  the  UudarU  beyc^d 
the  narrow  circle  of  facts,  back  to  their  causes,  and  onward  to  some  of 
the  important  deductions  which  the  greatest  historians  have  drawn  irom 
them,  we  present  these  closing  ch^ters  as  a  brief  compend  of  the  history 
of  Civilization,  in  which  we  have  aimed  to  do  justice  to  the  cause  of  Be* 
Bgion,  Intelligence,  and  Virtue,  and  the  cause  of  Democracy, — ^the  gieat 
agents  of  regeneration  and  Human  Progress; — and  we  conmiend  Ihii 
portion  of  our  work  to  the  candor  of  those  who  have  the  charity  to  ap- 
preciate our  ol^ect,  and  the  liberality  to  connect  with  it  our  disckimer 
of  any  other  merit  than  that  of  having  laboriously  gathered  and  analyzed 
the  results  of  the  researches  of  others,  and  reconstructed  them  with  some 
degree  of  unity  of  plan,  and  for  a  good  purpose,  into  these  forms  of  cut 
own. 
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ANCIENT    HISTORY. 


CHAPTER   L 

THE  BAILCY  AGES  OF  THE  WORLD,  PRIOR  TO  THE  OOHMENOB^ 
KENT  OF  GRECIAN  HISTOET. 

AKALTSIS.  1.  Tbb  CtiATioif.  The  earth  a  chaotic  maaa.  GbMtion  of  Hght.  Separatloii 
«r  hod  and  watar^-a  Vegetable  lUb.  The  hearcnty  bodlaa.  Animal  mh.-a  God's  btoisiag 
eahiaworkB.  Creation  of  man.  Dominion  glTcn  to  hhn.  InatitntlOB  of  the  tnbbath.— 4.  Aa- 
•nmumkK  HtaroaT.  The  lubjects  treated  oC— S.  The  earth  immediately  alter  the  dehige. 
Ihe inheritance  giren  toNoah  and  hia children^— 4t.  The  ImlMng of  BabeL  [Buphratoa.  Gec^ 
gaphical  and  hiatorlcal  aoooont  of  the  snnoimdiag  ooontiy.]  OonAialon  of  tangvee,  and  dia- 
peiiion  of  the  htunan  fornilj.—?.  Sappoeed  directions  talceo  by  Noah  and  his  sons.— 8.  Eotpt- 
lAM  HisTOBT.  iUs'ntm,  the  ftrander  of  the  Hgyptian  nation.  [Egypt.]  Hie  goremmem 
eatahftihed  by  him.  Sobverted  by  ll«nea,  9109  a  O-a  Aooeania  gives  by  Herod' oIm,  Joe6- 
fkns,  and  others.  [Memphis  and  Thebea.  Description  o£]  ThwUtloM  relatii«  to  Mteea. 
flia  greal  celebrity.  [Tlie  Nne.]->10L  I^yptian  history  from  M6nea  to  Abraham.  The  erection 
oTtkeEgyptia&pynmilds.  [Description  of  them.]  Srkleooea  of  IfigypUn  drlUaatlon  durf  i« 
the  time  of  Abraliamd— 11.  The  Sheplierd  Rings  In  Lower  Egypt.  Their  final  expulsion,  1900 
B.  C  Joseph,  gOTcmor  of  Ifigypt  [Goshen.]  Oomroenoement  of  Grecian  history.— 13.  Asu- 
no  HieroEY.  [Aaqrria.  Ntoereh.]  Ashnr  and  Ntmrod.  [Babylon.]  The  VonMp  of  Nlm- 
mmL— 13.  Oonflicthig  accounts  of  Ninns.  Assyria  and  Babylon  during  his  reign,  and  that  of  hia 
anoecasor.— 14.  Account  of  Semir  amis.  Her  conquests,  Ice  [Indus  R.]  The  history  or  Assf- 
Hn  nbaaiiiMot  to  the  rilgn  of  ScBBlr'amia. 

1.  The  history  of  ihe  iivorld  which  we  inhabit  oommaioes  with 
the  first  act  of  creation,  when,  in  the  language  of  Moees, 

the  earliest  sacred  historian,  *^  God  created  the  hoayens  ^  ^^^^ 
and  the  earth."  We  are  told  that  the  earth  was  '<  witii- 
out  form,  and  void" — a  shapeless,  chaotic  mass,  shrouded  in  a  maa- 
tie  of  darkness.  But  "  Ood  said,  let  there  be  light;  and  there  was 
light"  At  the  oommand  of  the  same  infinite  power  the  waters  rolled 
together  into  their  appointed  places,  forming  seas  and  oceans;  and 
the  dry  land  appeared. 

2.  Then  ihe  mysteries  of  yegetable  life  began  to  start  mto  being; 
beautiful  shrubs  and  flowors  adorned  the  fields,  lofty  trees  waved  in 
the  forests,  and  herbs  and  grasses  covered  the  ground  with  yerdura 
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The  stars,  those  gems  of  evening,  shone  forth  in  the  sky ;  and  two 
greater  lights  were  set  in  the  firmament,  to  diyide  the  day  fir>m  the 
night,  and  to  be  '^  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for 
years.^^  Then  the  finny  tribes  sported  in  **  the  waters  of  the  seas," 
the  birds  of  heaven  filled  the  air  with  their  melody,  and  the  earth 
brought  forth  abmidantly  '<  eattle  and  creeping  things,"  and  '^  every 
living  oreatnre  after  its  kind." 

3.  And  when  the  Almighty  architect  looked  npon  the  objects  of 
creation,  he  saw  that ''  all  were  good,"  and  he  blessed  the  works  of 
his  hands.  Then  he  '^  created  man*  in  his  own  image ;"  in  the  like 
ness  of  (}od,  "male  and  female  created  he  them;"  and  he  gave 
them  "  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  ^.over  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  npon  the  earth."  This 
was  the  last  great  act  of  creation,  and  thus  God  ended  the  work 
which  he  had  made ;  and  having  rested  from  his  labors,  he  sanctified 
a  sabbath  or  day  of  rest,  ever  to  be  kept  holy,  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  Him  who  made  all  things,  and  who  bestows  upon  man  all 
the  blessings  which  he  enjoys. 

4.  The  only  history  of  the  human  family  fronr  the  creation  of 
n.  ARTBDi-  -A-dam  to  the  time  of  the  deluge,^  a  period  of  more  than 
uoYiAvaur    two  thousand  years,  is  contained  in  the  first  six  chap- 

^^^*  ters  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Moses  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years  after  the  flood.  The 
fall  of  our  first  parents  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  purity,  the 
transgression  of  Cain  and  the  death  of  Abel,  together  with  a  gen- 
ealogy of  the  patriarchs,  and  an  account  of  the  exceeding  wicked- 
ness of  mankind,  are  the  principal  subjects  treated  of  in  the  brief 
history  of  the  antediluvian  world. 

5.  When  Noah  and  his  fiimily  came  forth  from  the  ark,  after  the 
deluge  had  subsided,  the  earth  was  again  a  barren  waste ;  for  the 
waters  had  prevailed  exceedingly,  so  that  the  hill-tops  and  the  moun- 
tains were  covered ;  and  every  fowl,  and  beast,  and  creeping  thing 
and  every  man  that  had  been  left  exposed  to  the  raging  flood,  had 
been  destroyed  from  the  earth.  Noah  only  remained  alive,  and 
they  that  had  been  saved  with  him  in  the  ark ;  and  to  him,  and  his 
three  sons,  whose  names  were  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  whole 
earth  was  now  given  for  an  inheritance. 

6.  About  two  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  we  find  the  sons  of 
Noah  and  their  descendants,  or  many  of  them,  assembled  on  the 
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bftnks  of  the  Euphrates,'  in  a  region  called  the  "  Land  of  Shinar,'* 
Udd  Uiere  beginning  to  build  a  city, — ^together  with  a  tower,  whose 
top,  im^j  boasted,  should  reach  unto  heaven.  But  the  Lord  came 
down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower  which  the  children  of  men  in 
their  pride  and  impiety  were  building ;  and  he  there  confoimded  the 
language  of  the  workmen,  that  they  might  not  understand  one  an- 
other ;  and  thus  the  building  of  the  tower,  which  was  called  Babel, 
was  abandoned^  and  the  people  were  scattered  abroad  oyer  the  whole 
earth. 

7.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Noah  himself,  after  this  event, 
journeyed  eastward,  and  founded  the  empire  of  China ;  that  Shem 
was  the  father  of  the  nations  of  Southern  Asia;  that  Ham  peopled 
Egypt;  and  that  the  descendants  of  Japheth  migrated  westward 
and  settled  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  or,  as  they  are  called  in 
Scripture,  the  "  Isles  of  the  Gentiles." 

8.  Soon  after  the  dispersion  of  mankind  from  Babel,  it  is  supposed 
that  Mis'  raim,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  journeyed  into 

Egypt,*  where  he  became  the  founder  of  the  most  ancient  ^"'^^^^^  * 
and  renowned  nation  of  antiquity.     The  government  es- 
tablished by  him  is  believed  to  have  been  that  of  an  aristocratio 

L  The  KMpkraUs^  the  most  considerable  rirer  of  Western  Asia,  has  its  sources  In  the  table 
lands  of  Armenia,  about  ninety  miles  fW}m  the  south-eastern  borders  of  the  BUiclc  Sea.  Tha 
sources  of  the  Tigri*  are  In  the  same  region,  but  fiurther  south.  The  general  direction  of  both 
rivers  is  south-east,  to  their  entrance  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Set  Map^  p.  15.)  So 
late  ts  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  each  of  these  rivers  preserved  a  separate  course  to  the 
sea,  but  noi  long  after  they  became  united  about  eighty  mlies  (h>m  their  mouth,  ftom  which 
point  they  have  ever  since  continued  to  flow  in  a  single  stream.  Both  rivers  are  navigable  a 
eensMerable  distance,— both  have  their  reguhir  inundations;  riring  twice  a  yeai^flrst  In  De- 
cember, in  consequence  of  the  autumnal  rains;  and  next  trom  March  till  June,  owing  to  the 
melting  of  the  mountain  snows.  The  Scriptures  phice  the  Garden  of  Eden  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  but  the  exact  site  Is  unlcnown. 

We  learn  that  soon  aAer  the  deluge,  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  where  stood  the  tower  of  Babel,  was  known  as  the  Land  of  Shinar :  afterwards  the 
empire  of  Assyria  or  Babylon  flourished  here;  and  still  later,  the  country  between  the  two 
rivers  was  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  MesopotamitL,-^  compound  of  two  Greek  wonts, 
(nif SOS  and  poUmos,)  signifying  **  between  the  rivers.*'  In  ancient  times  the  banks  of  both 
rivers  were  studded  with  cities  of  the  first  rank.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  stood 
Nineveh;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates  stood  the  mighty  Babylon,  **the  glory  of  king- 
doms," and  "the  beauty  of  the  Chakieo's  oxceHency."  Lower  Mesopotamia,  both  above  and 
below  Babylon,  was  anciently  intersected  bj^  canals  in  every  direction,  many  of  which  can  still 
be  traced ;  and  some  of  them  eould  easHy  be  restored  to  their  original  condition.  (Sm  ■ 
Map,  p.  15,) 

8.  Ancient  Egypt,  called  by  the  Hebrews  Mis'raim^  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  por- 
Aeoe;  Upper  or  Southern  Egypt,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  capital,  and  Lower  Egypt,  wheat 
capital  was  Memphis.  That  portion  of  Lower  Egypt  embraced  within  the  mouths  or  outlets  of 
'  the  Nile,  the  Greeks  aAerwards  called  the  Delta^  ttom  Its  resemblance  to  the  fbrm  of  the 
9reek  letter  of  that  name.  (A)  Ancient  Egypt  probably  embraced  all  of  the  present  Nubia, 
•nd  periiaps  a  part  of  Abyssinia.    Modem  £^t  is  bounded  on  the  norti  by  the  Medltem* 
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priestbood,  wbcse  members  were  the  patrons  of  tlie  arts  and  seienoes; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  sation  was  divided  into  three  distinct 
classes, — ^the  priests,  the  military^  and  the  people ; — the  two  former 
holding  the  latter  and  most  nomerons  body  in  subjection.  After 
this  government  had  existed  nearly  two  centuries,  under  rulers  whose 
names  have  perished,  M^nes,  a  military  chieftain,  is  supposed  to 
have  subverted  the  ancient  sacerdotal  despotism,  and  to  have  estab- 
lished thA  first  civil  monarchy,  about  2400  years  before  the  Ghristian 
era.  M6nes  was  the  first  Pharaoh^  a  name  common  to  all  the  kings 
of  Egypt. 

9.  Upon  the  authority  of  Herod'  otus'  and  Jos^phus,*  to  the  first 
king,  M6nes,  is  attributed  the  foundmg  of  Memphis,'  probably  the 
most  ancient  city  in  Egypt.  Other  writers  ascribe  to  him  the  build- 
ing of  Thebes*  also ;  but  some  suppose  that  Thebes  was  built  many 

Mm,  oo  the  east  bjr  the  btlmnit  of  Soex  and  thoBml  Bm,  oq  the  toiMh  bj  Nubia,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Groat  Deeert  and  the  province  of  Barca. 

The  cultiTated  portion  of  Egypt,  embraced  mostly  within  a  nairow  Tafley  of  from  five  to 
twenty  miles  in  width,  is  Indebted  wholly  to  the  annoal  Innndatlons  of  the  Nile  tar  its  ftrtmty ; 
and  without  them,  would  soon  become  a  banen  waste.  The  river  begins  to  swell,  in  its  higher 
parts,  in  April ;  but  at  the  Delta  no  increase  occurs  until  the  beginning  of  June.  Its  greatest 
height  there  is  in  September,  when  the  Delta  is  atanost  entirely  under  water.  By  the  end  of 
November  the  waters  leave  the  land  altogether,  haying  deposited  a  rich  alluTlum.  Then  the 
Egyptian  spring  commences,  at  a  season  corresponding  to  our  wintw,  when  the  whole  oonntiy, 
covered  with  a  vivid  green,  bears  the  aspect  of  a  fhiltAil  garden.    {Map^  p,  15.) 

L  Uerod' •H9—(be  earliest  of  the  Greek  historians:  bom  484  B.  C. 

Si.  Jotipku9-^  celebrated  Jewish  historian:  bom  at  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  37. 

3.  Memphis^  a  Ounous  city  of  Egypt,  whose  origin  dates  beyond  the  period  of  authentic  his- 
tory, is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  westem  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  fifteen  miles  south  from 
the  apex  of  the  Delta— the  point  whence  the  waters  of  the  river  diverge  to  enter  the  sea  by 
different  channels.  But  few  relics  of  its  magnificence  now  occupy  the  ground  where  the  city 
<nice  stood,  the  materials  having  been  mostly  removed  for  the  building  of  modem  edifices.  M 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Memphis  was  the  second  city  in  ^ypt,  and  next  in  importance  to 
Alexandria,  the  capital ;  but  its  decay  liad  already  begun.  Even  in  the  twelfth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  after  the  bipee  of  four  thousand  years  from  its  origin,  it  is  described  by  an  Orien> 
tal  writer  as  containing  ^woite  so  wonderftd  that  they  confound  even  a  reflecting  mind,  and 
such  as  the  most  eloquent  would  not  be  able  to  describe.**    (Map^  p.  15.) 

4.  The  ruins  of  Thebes,  ^the  capital  of  a  by-gone  worid,**  are  situated  in  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt,  extraidlng  about  seven  miles  along  both  banks  of  the  river.  Hera 
are  still  to  be  seen  magnificent  ruins  of  temples,  palaces,  colossal  statues,  ob^sks,  and  tombsi 
which  attest  the  exceeding  wealth  and  power  of  the  early  Egyptians.  The  city  is  supposed  to 
have  attained  its  greatest  splendor  about  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  river  the  principal  ruins  are  those  of  Camac  and  Luxor,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  apart  Among  the  former  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ammon,  the  Jupiter 
of  the  Egyptians,  covering  more  than  nine  acres  of  ground.  A  large  portion  of  this  stupendous 
structure  is  stiU  standing.  The  principal  front  to  this  buildhig  is  368  feet  in  length,  and  148  feet 
hi  height,  with  a  door-way  in  the  middle  64  feet  high.  One  of  the  halls  in  this  vast  building 
covers  an  area  of  more  than  an  acre  and  a  quarter;  and  its  roof;  consisting  of  OKmnous  slaba 
of  stone,  has  been  supported  by  134  huge  columns.  The  roof  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  sanctuary,  or  place  from  which  the  oracles  were  delivered,  is  composed  of  three  blocks  of 
granite,  painted  with  clusters  of  gilt  stnm  on  a  blue  ground.  The  entnnoe  to  this  room  was 
marked  by  four  noble  oboliAks,  each  70  feet  high,  three  of  which  are  now  standing.    At  I^ixor 
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oentnries  later.  H^nes  appears  to  have  been  ooeapied,  dnring  most 
of  his  reign,  in  wars  with  foreign  nations  to  us  nnknown.  According 
to  nnmerons  traditions,  recorded  in  later  ages,  he  also  cultivated  the 
arts  of  peace ;  he  protected  religion  and  the  priesthood,  and  erected 
temples ;  he  bnilt  walls  of  defence  on  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom — 
and  he  dug  numerous  oanals,  and  constructed  dikes,  both  to  draw  off 


BetobeaeentheramainsorB  magniflceot  palace,  about  800  feet  in  length  by  900  in  width. ' 
On  ehcb  aide  of  the  doorway  la  a  coloesal  auaue,  measuriog  44  feet  (h>in  the  ground.  Fronting 
these  statues  were  two  obellaka,  each  formed  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  80  feet  in  height, 
and  beautinilly  sculptured.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  these  obelisks  was  taken  down,  and  con* 
Teyed,  at  greet  expense,  to  the  city  of  Paris,  where  it  has  been  erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Oon* 
oorde.  Among  the  ruins  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  at  Medlnet  Abou,  are  two  siltiog  cotoaaal 
flgnres,  each  about  50  foet  In  height,  supported  by  pedestals  of  corresponding  dimensions.  0» 
the  same  side  of  the  river.  In  the  mountain-range  that  skirts  the  valley,  and  westwarl  of  tte 
ruins,  are  the  flunous  catacombs,  or  biu-ial-places  of  the  ancient  inhabitarts,  excavated  In  Um 
solid  rock.    (Map^p.liJ 
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the  waters  of  the  Nik'  for  enriching  the  cultivated  landfi,  and  tc 
prevent  mundaUonH.  His  name  is  oomman  in  ancient  records^  while 
mnny  subsequent  moDarchs  of  Egypt  have  been  forgotten.  Moiin* 
nsents  still  exist  whieh  attest  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held 
bj  his  posterity. 

10.  From  the  time  of  M^nes  until  about  the  2  lat  century  before 
Christ,  the  period  when  Abraham  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Egypt/ 
little  is  known  of  Kgyptiwi  history.  It  appears,  however ^  from 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  first  interpreted  in  the  present  eentury,  and 
corroborated  by  traditions  and  some  vague  historic  records^  that  the 
greatest  Egyptian  pyramids'  were  erected  three  or  four  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  eight  or  nine  hundred  years 
before  the  era  of  Moses^^ — showing  a  truly  astonishing  degree  of 
power  and  grandeur  attained  by  the  Egj'ptian  monarchy  more  than 
four  thousand  years  ago.     "When  Abraham  visited  Egypt  he  was  re- 

L  The  J^il*^  m.  largft  rlvar  &f  et3X£m  AMca^  Li  fbrtned  by  th«  Junelltm  of  tho  UliiiO  Blrer  Mid 
Uw  Slue  SitQT  ti)  th^  c^anlrj  &f  S«riJuuLr^  vtiE^nCA  Ihe  unked  #tr«itTn  Ao^ra  noRbfruM,  In  &  verj 
wiiJEllDf  coiUH,  UiTOHsrh  NiiW»  atd  Egypt,  vni  enictD  the  MedUtfrmaean  lb  rough  two  mgutli^ 
those  iit  RoAtiUa  aim!  DntsilfliUu  Ih*  fortner  or  ino«l  wwit^rly  of  which  hM  a.  width  of  about  1«K> 
feci;  unci  the  b^ter  of  nhfjut  9tHJ.  Tljc  Roa«?ltJi  cluaimc!  has  a  depih  of  about  flvo  Pwt  li^  tho  dry 
tva^^n^  iiiui  the  DamleUn  f^haiint!^!!  of  scvco  of  eij<ht  feet  when  Ifio  riTer  \a  lowedt.  Formerly  th« 
Nile  ctitered  the  m  by  vnrcn  dlChraat  chaniifla,  w^r«riiJ  oT  which  alLLI  oi^cviiohAlIy  bct^a  |bf 
ctuialiL,  BJid  piLTpOHCB  of  iTTlgnttoii.  Durtfig  the  Lul  Ihlrteea  himdjned  mlln  of  iLi  coune^  tha 
T^IIq  rocclTes  no  IrlhutATy  on  cllh«r  ntdi^,  Th^  fi'kiU  riy«r,  gnnentlj  regxrdod  aa  Uiu  true  Ntl«, 
About  whoRc  iourc«  iio  Nitl#|h<^tory  kaowlcdgti  hnh  yol  tMed,  obtftltitid,  U  sUf^p^^'flfKl  to  hair«  Ita 
rlK  111  tha  h^^hlaoiia  of  Ceotlut  AfHco,  oorth  of  the  Equator.     {Map^  p.  H.} 

'S.  Th«  pifrAmrdf  of  B^fpt  oS9  vuM  artificial  etrtictunn,  most  of  them  of  nloDe,  iicattcrvl  ^* 
irregular  Inlprr&La  ■Iflug  tlie  weni^CTisi  vuLlley  of  the  Nile  i^m  Merv>o,  (Meiwj-we)  to  iDCideni 
KubK  10  the  ilr«  of  imeteat  Memphii  neu-  Ctln^  (Kt-ru.)  The  la^esE,  b«i^  Itnowb,  tnHt  nimt 
ufflimtcd,  Of*  the  tbm  pyrtmWs  *r  Ghtui^  ilttutcd  oa  a  ulatfonn  of  rock  ibout  tSO  ft«t 
above  the  Ivrel  <^f  the  BurrQundtdg  dtmg%  hmt  thft  rtifrn*  of  M^mphfa,  HT«a  or  stght  nij1«* 
Ktutb-wcflit  from  Cnifo*  IV  iaT^eAt  of  ihoso,  iho  tamoui  i^ynkmid  of  Clwopa,  is  a  i^gantle  ■tmc' 
luns  tho  hoH  of  which  wvem  a  «iirfh««  of  ab^nt  elevQu  acrw.  Tlie  sides  of  tho  bjwe  qon^ 
ir|i0isd  In  diwcMon  wUh  the  fbnr  cardlntft  |»4d4i,  uid  «cb  xn«9ur«s  oi  th^  foundntJoTu  74fi  ftvet* 
TIte  perp«jHllfi]lar  helfhl  1«  about  1^  feet,  which  li  43  l^t  6  ]oehu»  b\gh&  thua  &i.  F4?t«n  at 
Borup^  the  lofU«st  17(1]  (kie  of  modomr  titnte.  Tbli  bilge  rihrlc  wtiftl^s  of  Vwo  huixlred  uad  ftlx 
la^'ttm  of  Taal  bloclciof  itoiie,  rt<4fiig  abov^«  each  mh«r  In  the  form  (*f  fllc^ps,  tht  t|ilelcTi«M  of 
which  dlm^lnliahcv  as  Ihc  height  of  ihq  pynLmhl  Lticn?a#^  th«  lotver  \Ayen  bdn;^  n»ir1y  nvc  ft^t 
Id  thlcltijesat  fti*<J  the  ttjiper  oiien  ahoot  eighiec^a  Inchan,  Tho  turiifnli  of  Iho  pyrambl  apr^an 
to  hVrfi  bMm,  ortfcibftlly,  a  l^vcl  plntform,  filxlecn  or  cighlnrn  foct  iquare.  Within  Ihla  pymmld 
•Vltifil  chambem  hnvo  bryfSt  dlncov^n-d,  HmMl  wUh  Immenan  ttabp  of  RmnllG^  which  mn»t  tia w 
tMnooDveyod  tbiUier  frotn  a  great  dbcaiice  up  the  Nile.  The  siX0D<d  pymmid  ai  (^bb^^b  U 
liQIIlC  o^wr  If lt&  pollBh^l  BtoiMi  110  ibpt  downwarttn  ti^om  the  tummlu  tTierphy  removing  fh^ 
tnwiVillltti  oceuloncd  hjf  thr  &f«pa,  and  renderltig  tlie  mirfoce  smooth  and  nnlfrirm.  lIprrsd'A- 
Ma  fUl«a,  fh?m  InforfnaUon  itcirl¥«il  f^m  Ibe  %yptlan  pdstis  that  one  buodTied  thouaand  miw 
mtt  einplojcd  twcotj  i-oart  Iti  eotwiirtietlnff  the  great  pyramid  of  Ghlzvh,  and  IbaT  ton  ypan 
had  bwn  »|wiit,  prevlonalyf  lib  quarry Iult  the  itonas  uid  convening  them  to  Die  pinw*  The  ffr 
mnliiiini:  pj-miaidi  of  E«rypt  ooffwiporKt*  In  Uwlf  gwnanl  chamcler,  wiih  th»  one  iii5«r[h«l,  with 
UtO  e]u»ntJoQ  thill  itcitiormt  of  th^in  tfn  r£:»ni«iruet(id  of  tmnrbumt  brick.  No  raaaonabls  douD 
arm  «al«ta  tliAt  the  pjrmratd*  were  ^txni^  n^  thn  hnrml  placm  of  lLhi«a. 

n,  IWT?  to.  CI, 
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oehred  with  the  hospitality  aad  Idndness  beeoming  a  oiviliied  nation ; 
and  when  he  left  Egypt,  to  retnm  to  his  own  oonntry,  tho  roling 
monarch  diamiased  hhn  and  all  hia  people,  *'  rich  in  cattle,  in  ailyer, 
and  in  gold." 

1 1.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Abraham's  visit  to 
Sgypt,  Lower  Egypt  had  been  invaded  and  subdued*  by  the  Hyo'sos, 
or  Shepherd  Kings,  a  roving  people  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean, — probably  the  same  that  were  known,  at  a  later 
period,  in  sacred  history,  as  the  Philistines,  and  still  later  as  the 
Phomioians.  Kings  of  this  race  continued  to  rule  over  Lower  Egypt 
during  a  period  of  260  years,  but  they  were  finijly  expelled,^  and 
driven  back  to  their  original  seats  in  Asia.  During  their  dominion, 
Upper  Egypt,  with  Thebes  its  capital,  appears  to  have  remained 
under  the  government  of  the  native  Egyptians.  A  few  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  Joseph  was  appointed*  governor 
or  regent  of  Egypt,  under  one  of  the  Pharaohs ;  and  the  family  of 
Jacob  was  settled^*  in  the  land  of  Ooshen.^  It  was  during  the  resi- 
denoe  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  that  we  date  the  commencement  of 
Grecian  history,  with  the  supposed  founding  of  Argos  by  In'  achus, 
1856  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

12.  Durmg  the  early  period  of  Egyptian  history  which  we  have 
described,  kingdoms  arose  and  mighty  cities  were  found- 
ed in  those  regions  of  Asia  first  peopled  by  the  imme-  "^^j^J^™ 
diate  descendants  of  Noah.     After  the  dispersion  of 
mankind  from  Babel,  Ashur,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  remained  in 
the  viomity  of  that  place;  and  by  many  he  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,'  and  the  builder  of  Nineveh.'    But 

L  •*Tli«  Ind  of  Oo9Uti  kij  akmcr  the  moat  eMterty  bnndi  of  the  Nlto,  and  on  the  Mst  ride 
orU;ltarttlBerld6nttluttatthetiiMorth0£xodetheIira«UtMdidDotcroa0tlieNlle.  (Hal^ 
Aoa^rrit  of  Chnmologf,  L  374.)  **  The  *  land  of  Goabeii*  was  between  Egypt  uidOinuii,  not 
te  ftom  the  iMhrnoa  of  Soea,  OK  the  eastern  aide  of  the  KOe."  (Sat  .tf^  ^.  15.)  (Ctthmfn^t 
Hist,  #/  tk9  Jem*i  p.  7.) 

IL  The  eariy  proTtooe  or  Idagdom  of  AaarxiA  la  aaually  eonalderad  aa  haTing  been  on  the 
eaalern  bank  of  the  river  Tlgrla,  baring  Nlnereh  ft>r  Ita  capltaL  But  It  ia  probable  that  both 
Ntnerefa  and  Babylon  belonged  to  the  eariy  Aasyrian  empire,  and  that  theae  two  dtiea  were  at 
limea  the  tapltali  of  aeparate  monarchlea,  and  at  timea  nnlted  under  one  goTemment,  whoae 
larrttoriea  wen  erer  chaining  by  eonqoest,  and  by  aUiancea  with  aorroandhig  tribea  or  natlona. 

3.  The  elty  of  AlTMveA  ia  aoppoaed  to  have  atood  on  the  eaat  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the 
■odameity  of  MoeoL  (5m  Map^  p.  15.)  Ita  site  was  probably  IdenUoal  with  that  of  the  pra- 
asot  soMll  Tillage  of  Nnnia,  and  what  la  called  the  **tomb  of  Jonah  ;**  which  are  sorronnded  by 
Taat  heapa  of  niios,  and  Testiges  of  mounds,  from  which  bricks  and  pieoot  of  gypsum  are  duf 
eat,  with  inscriptions  closely  resembling  those  found  among  the  mine  of  Babylon. 

Of  the  eariy  history  of  Nineveh  UUle  is  known.    Some  eariy  writers  describe  it  as  brger  thaa 
Behyion;  bat  mtto  depundenee can  be  placed  on  their  statements.    It  Is  heUeved,  howen^ 
a.  f  150  B.  0.  b.  1900  B  C.  c.  ItfTS  B.  0.  d.  ISO  a  a 
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otbors'  ascribe  ibis  bo&or  to  Nimrod,  a  grandson  of  Hiun,  who^  as  they 
suppose,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Ashnr ,  built 
Nineveh,  and  encompassing  Babel  with  walls,  and  rebuilding  the  desert 
ed  city,  made  it  the  capital  of  his  empire,  under  the  name  of  BabyLoUi 


HmI  tti«  wiUli  1i»lw]rd,  b«ides  tlw  batkLlnni  of  ifae  dty,  &  lanicv  evtonl  of  wcll-cnUlTiitpd  pi^ 
d«ii»  and  pnjturv  (affOdnds,  In  the  ninth  c^nMiry  before  Clirii*,  U  wn;*  dewribf^J  hy  the  pn^phot 
JtHuiliiu  '*aneji:(>«!edJng  Bfrsot  dry  iif  Uirco  day*' JMumey,"  and  na  cioiiUiiainc:  "inf>re  thun  4Ije 
1KUT9  ihoiufind  pertoiH  ihfll  ciinld  not  dbllnf\i1iih  bi5!vccji  tlicir  ricrht  hnnd  and  tbt^ir  lelV^  It 
In  ifenemli'v  believed  thnl  lh«  vxpresion  bera  uwd  dettotod  eJli/d^fv»  uid  Uut  tbo  eothio  popi^^ 
l«t,1na  of  tbe  dij  btuitberud  i^Ten  or  erlfchl  biindr«d  thouALud  touLs. 

Ifln«Vf:b  wnt  a  city  of  fptsil  oo^i^mtircijil  Importanc^^.  1^8  propbet  Nabum  tbuft  addroMM 
te^;  "Tlion  hjwl  muUlpllcd  Ihy  nwsrchimtfl  jiboTo  Lbe  eUi*  of  bcaveu."  (IIL  10,)  Nineveh  wm 
b^ci!«)d  Rod  Uki^  by  ArbaRWi  lim  Mi^dc,  in  the  eighth  cenliiry  bdfor*  Cbri»t ;  aad  in  Ihe  year 
CJa:  it  fell  lnU>  thci  luvfidn  of  AbtuaeTUB^  ar  C^axafei,  Itin?  of  Mcdiit^  whn  locik  in^^i  ''•frtjU  of 
fSlver  iu)d  gotd,  and  noiw  eud  of  tbe  elore  aud  jfloryf  out  of  aJl  her  pleanat  fumUiire,^  malcInK 
Ji«r  "  enjply,  and  void^  mjd  wafllfv.**    (-^'"Pi  P- 15-) 

1,  Aixor^mtf  to  frur  Ebigbnti  Bible  (Gwi^alfi,  x«  11),  *' J^jittr  went  IbFtli  out  oftlit  knd  of  Shl- 
fUkT  (Oabyloa)  and  tniiildfsd  NliHtveb."  Dul  by  taany  tbLa  rending  la  #iippn-Kd  lu  be  a  wmo^ 
tranBlBUotiY  atid  Uml-  tbcr  pojiAaRts  flbt^uJcl  reaiU  '*r>rnii  tbal  IukI  bfi  (TiMmnKl)  wonL  forlli  icla 
ARhiirt  (El)()  imioc  Ufa  pFovint^)  And  butU  Nlnevoh.^  (^D4  tcrrm  IUa  i^ttranHOB  ent  Aivur  at 
ledifl^c^rii  NItierelL"  (See  AiiLban^  Closulcal  DletiuTisry^  irtlalti  Auyrtiu  Sec,  ai«ch,  U>ct  aubjeov 
tOui^rned  in  EIiUd^jk  ADslynlB  r^f  CbK^notnj^',  I.  4^^1.) 

^  AucSodI  Hatyiffnf  once  tho  f^nyiteaL,  raoxL  iEiapin>i'k^nfT  and  mosit  poweif u|  city  of  tbp  world, 
•iDoil  on  boib  gidefi  of  Uie  rircf  EuptiniEf^  aboat  ^1  rotten  IKmh  tba  onlninqe  '>f  Uial  slnHtm 
Into  Uw  Ps?TsIao  Culf»  Tbo  baildfug  of  Bal>e]  wa*  probably  the  qomtamic^meid  otiiie  city,  bal 
It  Ifi  e>iippo9cd  to  littTC  attaint  Ita  greatral  gjory  during  ihe  rdco  oftho  Awyrinji  queen,  BcmhIf- 
axnK  Different  wfitt-rs  fclve  dlO^ront  acccuuttt*  of  (Jie  ejtlonl  of  i his  cHy,  The  Grook  bHtortun 
If &rod.' «>Uii^  wlio  TuLtod  H  In  Die  fonrtl^  ceouu'y  b&foro  ChrlAt,  while  Ita  waLl#wrTO  aCtll  BUuidIng 
and  much  of  Mm  c^nrly  magnifhienco  tvinAinlniUf,  duacritred  It  ma  a  pGTfDci  !>i]na.re,  the  walls  of 
^mh.  ilde  beini^  VS^  iiaicn^^  or  ATUn^  nilliJi^  \n  ksn^h.  According  lo  tbtn  compuuitlon  ibo  cUy 
itnbrarjxl  an  area  of  *i5  Hjuitre  milee*  But  rMod^ru^  rcdnoca  Hir  ^iip^ioiACil  urea  (o  79  sqaiin 
mlleH ;— pqiiaJ,  bowffvur,  tc»  t)ir^  and  n  half  tlnnw  tlie  area  of  Ijondon,  wiib  nil  Its  ^tibni-ljqi. 
Btiniu  wriCf^rfl  liave  anppowid  thai  Iht  cJty  contained  a.  fj)OpalHtioii  of  at  Icaat  Ave  aiillLon^  of 
people.  Othcn  hnvts  rtfjuced  tbi«  (Sttninit:;  to  one  mUU<»n»  tt  h  hlorbly  Impmbable  {iml  tlie 
wbolcr  of  the  Imiueuiie  tirea  indoeed  by  U»  wnlb  woa  Jllltxl  wUb  tlie  butldinga  of  a  compact 
dty. 

The  TraUa  of  Kabylon,  which  were  bulti  of  laiwo  brtclta  comonted  with  bltumon,  are  Bald  Irt 
hare  been  3S0  feef  high,  and  iS^  feet  in  thlcknevs  fSanked  wiih  lofly  toweni,  and  pierced  by  lOO 
gales  of  brow.  Tlie  two  ponloud  of  (he  cUy\  on  eoch  iid#  of  the  Enplinuc^  were  coniwelcil  by 
a  brfdne  of  ^loms  which  rested  on  archer  of  Iho  «nine  ioAtertal.  The  Icmplo  of  Jupller  ftdiia, 
■U:|}po»ed  to  bavc«boen  the  lower  ai  Babel,  \i  detscrfbcd  by  Mer<xl'otus  tn  an  Irnmenw  atniciurt^ 
iqiiAFC  at  the  ba*c>  and  Ti»[n,^j  In  eiij^hl  distinct  «lori«iv  t*'  I*i*  hetgbt  of  DKirljf  (XJO  fftjl.  H^iml  ■ 
otnii  mya  that  whea  he  viailed  Babylon  the  biiixdn  piha^i  of  Lhl«  lecnpU:  irenu  still  lo  be  seen, 
and  that  In  the  upper  aiofy  there  wa?  a  couch  rnaj^ifli^cnlly  adorned^  and  naar  It  a  table  if  boHiI 
gold.  ll^rodd'tUR  alio  mentlona  a  aEatnc  of  i;oM  twelve^  eobiis.  hlL^l\ — ijupponcd  to  hate  been 
UiQ'  ** golden  imai^c''  exH  up  by  Nebucha^UmzziiTp  Thv  i^Mtf  of  iblst  iemple  liaa  bc«n  IdtLntldM  ai 
Ibat  of  l\m  nilna  now  called  by  the  Arab*  tba  ^''Riri*^  Nimroudf'*  or  T^tftr  uf  JVimr^. 

Ijater  writers  Ibfin  Herod  ouia  ipcxk  of  n  uninol  under  rhe  Kupbml«#— en^fernuiPSJi  bonqnet^ 
Ing  p.><ims  i]f  ttrfiM— and  hanging  t'af^'<"a»  filcviitrd  liirye  imni!n?d  (^xa  abor?  ttkc  i^iiy ;  bui  ai 
HerMolii*  Is  silent  oo  ihom  polnt-i,  aerioiia  donble  have  boen  iKileriniiicd  of  the  extfltonw  of 
Ifaue  tUnjctunHi, 

Nothing  iio^  remain*  of  thu  btdUUnm  of  aitdent  fiabjloii  but  Itninonw  ukI  ahaiwlett  raaiMta 
of  tiiiu;  their  »\im  bdm^  ptrily  oeetipinl  hy  Iba  iiMKleni  aud  naaiu^y  bulU  lown  of  llillali,  on 
the  w^tt/mi.  bank  tjf  tbo  Kuphnttijv.  tlik  lown,  eurrounded  by  mud  wollit,  eonlnbq  n  talxod 
ArmtttaQ  and  Jewhh  p^pulaUou  tjf  ^li  or  sevf  ti  (hutUHond  muli.    {Map,  p<.  15.) 
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alxmt  600  years  after  the  diiluge,  and  2555  years  before  the  Ohrki- 
tian  era.  After  his  death,  Nimrod  was  deified  for  his  great  actions, 
and  called  Belns :  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  tower  of  Babel,  rising 
high  above  the  walls  of  Babylon,  but  still  in  an  unfinished  state,  was 
consecrated  to  his  worship. 

13.  While  some  believe  that  the  monarch  Ninus  was  the  son  of 
Nimrod*  and  that  Assyria  and  Babylon  formed  one  tmited  empire 
mider  the  immediate  successors  of  ^e  first  founder ;  others  regard 
Ninus  as  an  Assyrian  prince,  who,  by  conquering  Babylon,  united 
the  hitherto  separate  empires,  more  than  four  hundred  years  after 
the  reign  of  Nimrod;  while  others  still  regard  Ninus  as  only  a  per- 
sonification of  Nineveh-^  During  the  reign  of  Ninus,  and  also 
during  that  of  his  supposed  queen  and  successor,  Semir'  amis,  the 
boundaries  of  the  united  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires  are  said 
to  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  conquest ;  but  the  accounts  that 
are  given  of  these  events  are  evidently  so  exaggerated,  that  little  re- 
liance can  be  placed  upon  them. 

14.  Semir'amis,  who  was  raised  from  an  humble  station  to  be- 
come the  queen  of  Ninus,  is  described  as  a  woman  of  uncommon 
courage  and  masculine  character,  the  main  object  of  whose  ambition 
was  to  immortalize  her  name  by  the  greatness  of  her  exploits.  Her 
conquests  are  said  to  have  embraced  nearly  all  the  then  known  world, 
extending  as  fiu*  as  Central  Africa  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  far  as 
the  Indus,'  in  Asia,  on  the  other.  She  is  said  to  have  raised,  at  one 
time,  an  army  of  more  than  three  millions  of  men,  and  to  have  em- 
ployed two  millions  of  workmen  in  adorning  Babylon — statements 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  current  opinion  of  the  sparse  population 
of  the  world  at  this  early  period.  After  the  reign  of  Semir'amis, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  during  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Assyria  for 
more  than  thirty  generations. 

1.  Tfae  riTW /Mliu,  or  Sbide,  riMt  In  the  Himinaleh  mooiitaliit,  ami  niiiiiln^  In  a  io«ll<«ii^ 
«lr  4l9Mlloa  flBtm  the  Andiian  Sea  near  the  westera  extx^ 
a.  MWbuhHa  Ancient  Htet.  i.  SS. 
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THB  FABULDUS  AND   LEGENDARY  PERIOD  OF  OREOIAir 
HISTORY: 

BrDDfQ  WITH  THE  OLOSB  OF  THB  TROJAN  WAR,    1188  B    a 

AKALTBia  1.  Extent  of  AiieI«iit6reeoe.  Of  Modem  Greeoe.  The  most  andent  name  4f 
Hie  eoontry.— 3.  Tbe  two  geoend  dlrisiona  of  Modem  Greeoeb  Extent  of  Northera  Orecee. 
Of  the  Morfta.  Whole  area  of  the  eoontry  so  renowned  in  history.—^  The  general  mirfaoe  of 
theooontiy.  ItafertUitj.— 4.  Mountains  of  Greece.  Rivers.  Climate.  The  seasons.  Scenery. 
Caassioal  associations. 

5.  OaaciAM  Mttholoot,  the  proper  introduction  to  Grecian  histor7.-4S.  Chaos.  Earth,  and 
Heaven.  The  oflbpring  of  Earth  and  U'  ranna.  [U'  rsnos ;  the  Titans :  the  CycI6pes.]— 7.  V  ranus 
Is  dethroned,  and  is  saooeeded  by  Saf  urn.  [Hie  Furies:  the  Giants:  and  the  MeUan  Nymphs. 
Venus.  Sat' urn.  Jbplter.  Nep'tune.  P16to.}-a  War  of  th<i  Titans  against  Sat' urn.  War 
of  the  Giants  with  Jftplter.  The  result.  New  dynasty  of  the  gods.— 0.  The  wives  of  Jiipiter. 
[Juno.]  His  oflbpring.  [Mer'cury.  Mars.  Apol'lo.  Vurcan.  DlAna.  Miner' va.]  Other 
celestial  divinities.  [C6res.  Ves'ta.}--10.  Other  deiUes  not  inchMled  among  the  celestials. 
[Bac' chus.  Iris.  Hebe.  The  Muses.  The  Fates.  The  Graces.]  Monsters.  [Harpies.  Gor- 
gons.]  Rebellions  against  Jupiter.  [Olym'pus.}— 11.  Numbers,  and  character,  of  the  legeuda 
of  the  gods.    Vulgar  belief;  and  jAUoaophlcal  explanations  of  them. 

ISS.  Earukst  ImiABrrAirrs  or  Grkkcb.  The  Pelas'  glans.  Tribes  included  under  this 
name.— 13.  Character  and  civilization  of  the  Pelas' glans.  [Cycldpean  structures.  Asia 
Minor.]— 14.  FoRBioif  Sbttlkrs  IN  Grbkcb.  Reputed  founding  of  Argos.  [ATgos.  Ar*- 
goUs.  Oc^anua.  In'achus.]  The  accounts  of  the  early  Grecian  settlements  not  rdiable.— 15. 
The  founding  of  Athens.  [At'tica.  Ogy'ges.]  The  elements  of  Grecian  civilization  attributed 
to  Ctopops.  The  story  of  C6crops  doubtless  Ihbulous.— 1ft.  Legend  of  the  contest  between  Min- 
fVva  and  Nep'tune.— 17.  Cran'aus  and  Amphlc'tyon.  Dan'ans  and  Osd'mus.  [Boedtla. 
ihebes.]— 18.  General  character  of  the  accounts  of  foreign  settlers  in  Greece.  Value  of  these  tra- 
ditlona.  The  probable  truth  In  relation  to  them,  which  accounts  for  the  intermixture  of  foreign 
with  Grecian  mythology.    [iEgean  Sea.] 

19.  The  Hbllkkbs  appear  In  Thessaly,  about  1384  B.  C,  and  become  the  ruling  class  among 
the  Grecians.— 90.  Helton  the  son  of  Deuc&lion.  The  several  Grecian  tribes.  The  Mtitinn  tribe. 
—SI.  The  Hbroio  Aob.  Our  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  during  this  period.  Character  and 
Talue  of  the  Heroic  legends.  The  most  Important  of  them.  [1st.  Hercules.  9d.  Theseus.  3d. 
Argonadtlc  expedition.  4th.  Theban  and  Ar'gollc  war.]— 22.  The  Argonautio  expedition 
thought  the  most  Important.  Probably  a  poetic  fiction.  [Samothrftce.  Euxine  Sea.]  Proba- 
bUily  of  naval  expeditiona  at  this  early  period,  and  their  results.  [Minos.  Crete  ]— S3.  Open- 
ing of  the  Trojan  war.  Ita  alleged  causesi  [Troy.  Lacedn' mon.]— 94.  Paris,— the  flight  of 
Helen,— the  war  which  followed.— 95.  Remarks  on  the  supposed  reality  of  the  war.  ^Tbe  fkbto 
of  Helen.]— 96.  What  ktaid  of  iruth  la  to  be  extracted  from  Homer's  account 

CoTBMPORART  HisTORT.— 1.  OuT  Umited  knowledge  of  cotemporaiy  history  during  this 
period.  Rome.  Europe.  Central  Western  Asia.  Egyptian  History.— 9.  The  conquests  of 
Seaoe'  tris.  [Libya.  Ethidpla.  The  Ganges.  Thradans  and  Scythians.]  The  columns  erect* 
•d  by  Sesos'tris.— 3.  Statues  of  Sesostrls  at  Ipsam'bouL  Historical  sculptures.— 4.  Remarks 
on  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  this  conqueror.  The  dose  of  his  reign.  Subsequent 
Egyptian  histoty^-^S.  The  Israelites  at  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  Gredan  history. 
Their  situation  after  tim  death  of  JMeph.  Their  exodus  from  Egypt,  1648  B.  C.S.  Wander^ 
Inp  In  the  wilderness    Passage  of  the  Jordan.    [Arabia.   Jordan.    Paleattne.]   Death  «f 
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MoMt.  bnMil  dorlng  the  time  of  Joshua  and  the  elden.— 7.  bnel  rated  Ij  jndget  until  the 
tfme  of  0«uL  The  braeiites  fteqnently  apoetaUxe  to  idolatir.  [MteUtet.  Ofciiuirftea.}--8. 
llMirdeUventitt  from  the  Mkl'lanlteB  and  Am'aleldtet.  [Looditlee  of  these  ti1hea.}-«.  0»> 
BreraDoe  from  the  Phlliatinee  and  Am' monltes.  [LocalitieB  of  these  trlbee.]  Samson,  £11,  aMd 
8taraeL    flaol  anointed  Ung  OT«r  Israel,  1110  B.  O— 10.  aosing  remarks. 

1.  Greece,  whioli  is  the  Boman  name  of  the  country  whose  his- 
L  osooKAPHi-  ^^  ^®  ^®**  proceed  to  narrate,  but  which  was  called 

OAL  DwoftiF-  by  the  natives  JSkl'  las,  denoting  the  'country  of  the 
"^'  Hellenes,  comprised,  in  its  most  flourishing  period, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  eastern  peninsula  of  southern  Europe 
—extending  north  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  waters  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Modem  Greece,  however,  has  a  less  extent 
on  the  north,  as  Thes'  saly,  Epirus,  and  Maoed6nia  have  been  taken 
from  it,  and  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire.  The  area  of  Modem 
Greeoe  is  less  than  that  of  Portugal ;  but  owing  to  the  irregularities 
of  its  shores,  its  range  of  seaooast  is  greater  than  that  of  the  whole 
of  Spain.  The  most  ancient  name  by  which  Greece  was  known  to 
other  nations  was  I6nia, — a  term  which  Josephus  derives  from  Ja- 
van,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  grandson  of  Noah :  although  the  Chreeks 
themsielves  applied  the  term  I&nes  only  to  the  descendants  of  the 
fiibulons  Fan,  son  of  Xiithus. 

2.  Modem  Greece  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions : — ^North- 
em  Greece  or  Hel'  las,  and  Southem  Greece,  or  Mor6a — anciently 
called  Peloponnesus.  The  former  includes  the  country  of  the  an- 
eient  Grecian  States,  Acaminia,  ^t61ia,  L6cris,  Ph6ois,  I>6ris, 
B«B6tia,  Euboe'  a,  and  AV  tica ;  and  the  latter,  the  Peloponnesian 
States  of  E'  lis,  Achiia,  Cor'  inth,  Ar'  golis,  Lac6nia,  and  Mess6nia; 
whose  localities  may  be  learned  from  the  accompanying  mi^.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  northern  portion,  which  is  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  is  about  two  hundred  miles,  with  an  average  width  of 
fifty  miles.  The  greatest  length  of  the  Mor6a,  which  is  from  north 
to  south,  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  mOes.  The  whole  area  of 
the  country  so  renowned  in  history  under  the  name  of  Greece  or 
Hel'  las,  is  only  about  twenty  thousand  square  miles,  which  is  less 
than  half  the  area  of  the  State  of  P^ennsylvania. 

3.  The  general  surface  of  Greece  is  mountainous ;  and  almost  the 
only  fertile  spots  are  the  niunerous  and  usually  narrow  plains  along 
the  sea-shore  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  or,  as  in  several  places,  large 
basins,  which  apparently  once  formed  the  beds  of  mountam  lakes. 
The  largest  tracts  of  level  country  are  in  western  Hel'  las,  and  along 
the  nor^em  and  north-western  shores  of  the  Mor^a. 
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4.  The  motintams  of  Qreeoe  are  of  the  Alpme  eharjtoter,  and  are 
remarkable  lor  tiieir  inimennia  grottos  and  cavemB.  Their  alntq»t 
summits  never  rise  to  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  There  are  no 
nayigable  rivers  in  Greece,  but  this  want  is  obviated  by  tiie  numeroiis 
giil&  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  indent  the  coast  on  every  side,  and 
ihns  fmrnish  mrasiud  fiMalKaes  to  commerce,  while  they  add  to  the 
firieiy  and  beanty  of  the  scenery.  The  dimate  of  Greece  is  for  tha 
most  part  healthy,  except  m  the  low  and  marshy  tracts  aronnd  the 
shares  and  lakea.  The  winters  are  Aort  l^pring  and  antamn  are 
rainy  seasons^  when  many  parts  of  the  coimtry  are  innndated ;  but 
daring  the  whole  sammer,  which  comprises  half  the  year,  a  dond  in 
the  sky  is  rare  in  several  parts  of  the  coimtry.  Grecian  scenery  is 
ansurpassed  in  rtmiantio  wildness  and  beaaty ;  bat  oar  deepest  inter* 
est  in  the  country  arises  ham  its  classical  asseciatioDS^  and  the  rains 
ef  ancient  art  and  splendor  scattered  over  it 

5.  As  the  Greeks^  in  common  with  the  Bgyptiaas  and  other  East* 
em  nations,  placed  the  reign  <^  the  gods  anterior  to  the 

race  of  mortals,  therefore  Grecian  mythology*  forms  the    ^^^^^ 
most  Impropriate  introdootion  to  Ghreojan  history. 

6.  According  to  Grecian  philosophy,  first  in  the  <vdar  of  time 
came  GhAos,  a  heterogeneoos  mass  ccmtaining  all  the  seeds <tf  nature; 
then  <'  broad-breasted  Barth,^*'  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  produced 
U'ranos,  or  Heaven,  the  moimtains,  and  the  barren  and  billowy  sea. 
Then  Earth  married  U'ranus"  or  Heaven,  and  finnn  this  union  came 
a  numeroos  and  powerfol  brood;  the  Titans^  and  the  Oycl6pes,*  and 
the  gods  of  the  wintry  season,-*Kot'  tos,  Briiureus,  and  Gy'ges,  who 
had  each  a  hundred  hands,— supposed  to  be  personificaticms  oi  the 
hail,  the  rain,  and  the  snow. 

L  MmioLo«T,  fhxn  two  Graek  woids  itgnUyiiig  a  *fM4^  and  a  ^Hmtm^^htLtfttitm 
•r  mytha,  or  ftboloiit  optnloiit  and  doolrtiiai  iB^iioeUis  ttao  diitfw  wlitth  baatkMi  natfont 
have  loppowd  to  preride  orer  tbo  wortd,  or  to  Inflaenoe  Its  aflUrk 

8.  VroMUMf  ftom  a  Greek  word  ilgiiUyiiig  ''lioaTen,''  or  **tkj/*  was  the  mort  andcnt  of  aB 
Ihagode. 

a  Tbe  TVfciu  were  rix  rniVn   Oeeamn^  Ooioi^  GHoe,  Hyperion,  Jii^wta^  and  Kronoi^  or 
Sat' uni,  and  six  tanalea,— TMia,  Rbea,  TUmla,  Hnemoe'  jntf  Phoe'be^  aa^  T^tliye.    OUamus^ 
or  tha  CN:ean,  eq^ooaed  hU  rielarT*tl«7B»  and  tbelr  diildrn  wen  tha  riren  ortba  earth,  a^ 
three  thowwaad  Ooeanidee  or  OoeaiMiympha.    Hypixton  married  hit  lister  Tbeia,  by  whoa  ha 
had  Aiir6ra,  or  the  moraiog,  and  also  the  son  and  moon. 

4.  The  CVef^pe*  were  a  race  of  glgaBtioslae,baytng  haft  one  ayei  and  that  plaoadtai  the  eenira 
af  tha  forehead.  Aeoordlag  to  eome  aeeooala  there  were  maay  of  this' laoe,  baft  aeoordinf  ta 
the  poet  Beelod,  the  principal  authority  in  Grecian  mythology,  they  were  only  three  in  num- 
ber, Bron'  tesy  Ster'  tp^y  and  Jtr'gety  words  Which  dgnlfy  In  the  Greek,  ThODder,  Ughtnlns^ 
and  *he  rapid  Flame.  The  poets  oonYerted  them  into  smith*— the  aMistsnis  of  the  flre^od 
Volcan.  Tha  C^rd^MS  were  probably  penooifloatk»a  of  tha  eoergiea  of  tha  **powert  of  tha 
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7.  The  Titans  made  war  npon  their  father,  who  was  wounded  by 
Sat'om,^  the  youngest  and  bravest  of  his  sons.  From  the  drops  of 
blood  whieb  flowed  from  the  wound  and  fell  upon  the  earth,  sprung 
the  Furies,'  the  Giants,'  and  the  Melian  nymphs;*  and  from  those 
which  fell  into  the  sea,  sprung  Venus,*  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty. 
U'ranus  or  Heaven  being  dethroned.  Sat' urn,  by  the  consent  of  his 
brethren,  was  permitted  to  reign  in  his  stead,  on  condition  that  he 
would  destroy  all  his  male  children :  but  Bh6a  his  wife  concealed 
from  him  the  birth  of  Jt^piter,*  Nep'  tune,^  and  Pluto." 


L  St'mn^  ttte  yonngMt  but  m<Mt  powerAil  of  the  Titans,  eallad  bj  the  Greeks,  Krtaot,  a 
word  fllgnHyiog  '''Time,**  Is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man,  bent  by  age  and  infirmity, 
boldii^  a  st^rthe  in  his  right  hand,  to^ather  with  a  serpent  that  bites  Its  own  tail,  which  Is  an 
emblem  of  time,  and  of  the  reTolation  of  the  year.  In  his  left  hand  he  has  a  child  which  hn 
imises  up  as  If  to  devour  It^-as  time  deTonrs  all  things. 

When  Sat'  urn  was  banished  by  his  son  Jdpiter,  he  Is  said  U>  have  fled  to  Italy,  where  he 
employed  himself  in  dTlIizing  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  people.  His  reign  there  was  so 
beneficent  and  virtuous  that  mankind  have  called  it  the  gtldtn  mgt.  According  toHeetod, 
Sat' urn  ruled  over  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  by  the  ^deep  eddyhig 


8.  The  Furitt  were  three  goddesses,  whose  names  signified  the  **  Unceasing,**  the  **  Envtor,**  j 
and  the  **  Blood-avenger.**  They  Are  usualy  represented  with  looks  (Ul  of  terror,  each  brand-  } 
Ishlng  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  scourge  of  snakes  In  the  other.  They  torment  guilty  oon-  | 
leleoces,  and  punish  the  crimes  of  bad  men.                                                                                            ' 

3.  The  OiMMtt  are  represented  as  of  uncommon  stature,  with  strength  proportioned  to  their  i 
gigantic  sixe.   The  war  of  the  Titans  agaln^  Sat' urn,  and  that  of  the  Olants  against  Jipiter,  are                 f 
Tcry  celebrated  In  mythology.    It  Is  believed  that  the  QIants  were  nothing  more  than  the  ener- 
gies of  nature  personified,  and  that  the  war  with  Jtipiter  la  an  allegorical  representation  of  son* 
tremendous  convulsion  of  nature  in  early  times. 

4.  In  Grecian  mythology,  all  the  regions  of  earth  and  water  were  peopled  with  beanttftd  t^  ,  ^ 
male  forms  called  nymphs,  divided  into  various  orders  according  to  the  place  of  their  ahod*/ 
The  Mdiam  nymphs  were  those  which  watched  over  gardens  and  fiocks.  / 

9.  Finnsj  the  most  beantlAil  of  all  the  goddesses,  is  sometimes  represented  as  rising  ws*  of 
Am  aaa,  and  wringing  her  locks,— sometimes  drawn  In  a  scMheU  by  Trltons-MHleitle^  that 
were  half  fish  and  half  human—and  sometimes  In  a  dtarlot  drawn  by  swans.  8wans./<lov^ 
and  sparrows,  were  sacred  to  her.    Her  fitivorite  plants  were  the  rose  and  the  myrti*.  ' 

e.  Mpiur,  called  the  •*lhther  of  men  and  gods,**  is  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  i^tire  system  of 
the  universe.  Be  Is  supreme  over  all :  earthly  monarchs  derive  their  autho*^y  from  him,  and 
hIswUllsikte.  He  is  generally  represented  as  mi^)estie  In  appearance^  sMt«l  on  a  throne,  with 
a  sceptre  In  one  hand,  and  thunderbolts  In  the  other.  The  ssgi^^hlch  Is  sacred  to  him,  la 
tUa^iag  by  his  skie.  Begarding  Jbpiter  as  the  surroundMraft^frfTor  atmosphere,  the  numer* 
«us  teblea  of  thia  monarch  of  the  gods  may  be  oonsld««d^fWEoriea  which  typUy  Uie  great  gen- 
erative power  of  the  universe,  dliplayli«  Itsslf  ta^r^rariety  of  ways,  and  under  the  greatest 
diverrity  of  forma. 

7.  JViy'Ciuu,  the  <*Eaftb-ahaker,'*  and  rz^  of  the  aea,  Is  second  only  to  Jtaptter  In  powet 
He  Is  represented,  like  Jdpiter,  of  a  serene  •bA  majestic  aspect,  seated  in  a  chariot  made  of  a 
shea,  bearing  a  trident  In  his  rlg|»»-  band,  and  drawn  by  dolphins  and  sesrhorMs;  while  the 
trttoaa,  nymphs,  and  other  sea-mfnsters,  gambol  around  him. 

8.  Piuip,  called  also  Hides  sjid  Or*  cus,  Um  god  of  the  tower  world,  Is  represented  as  a  man 
of  a  sl«n  aspect,  seated  on  a  throne  of  sulphur,  ftom  beneath  which  fiow  the  rivers  Lethe  or 
ObUvtciS  Phleg'ethon,  Cocy'tus,  and  Ach'eron.  In  one  hand  he  hoMs  a  bident,  or  sceptre 
wvlh  tw»  forks,  and  In  the  other  the  keys  of  heU.  His  queen.  Pros' erplna,  Is  soaetlnieB  sealed 
Hiflte.   HetsdesoribedbythepoelaasabeiBgtiieKonibleaiMldeaf U>ei(plwattoB»aBd«i 
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6.  Tbd  Titans,  informed  that  Sat'nm  had  saved  his  children, 
made  war  npon  him  and  dethroned  him ;  but  he  was  restored  by  his 
son  Jiipiter.  Tet  the  latter  afterwards  conspired  against  his  fcither, 
and  after  a  long  war  with  him  and  his  giant  progeny,  which  lasted 
ten  fall  years,  and  in  which  all  the  gods  took  part,  he  drove  Sat' urn 
from  the  kingdom,  and  then  divided,  between  himself  and  his 
brothers  Nep'  tune  and  Pli\to,  the  dominion  of  the  universe,  taking 
heaven  as  his  own  portion,  and  assigning  the  sea  to  Nep'  tune,  and 
to  Pinto  the  lower  regions,  the  abodes  of  the  dead.  With  JApiter 
and  his  brethren  be^s  a  new  dynasly  of  the  gods,  being  those,  for 
the  most  part,  whom  the  Greeks  recognised  and  worshipped. 

9.  Ji\piter  had  several  wives,  boUi  goddesses  and  mortals,  but 
last  of  all  he  married  his  sister  Jiino,*  who  maintained,  permanently, 
the  dignity  of  queen  of  the  gods.  The  offspring  of  Jupiter  were 
numerous,  comprising  both  celestial  and  terrestrial  divinities.  The 
most  noted  of  the  former  were  Mer'  cury,'  Mars,*  Apol'  lo,*  Vul'  can/ 

ol^eet  of  arenion  and  hatred  to  both  gods  and  men.  From  his  realms  there  is  no  reton,  and 
all  mankind,  sooner  or  later,  are  sura  to  be  gathered  into  his  kingdom. 

As  none  of  the  goddesses  woold  marry  the  stem  and  gloomy  god,  he  seized  Pros' erpfne,  the 
daughter  of  C^res,  while  she  was  galboring  flowers,  and  opening  a  passage  throogh  the  earth, 
carried  her  to  his  abode,  and  made  her  queen  of  liis  dominions. 

L  Mu9j  a  goddess  of  a  dignified  and  matronly  air,  but  haugtity,  Jealous,  and  inexorable,  Is 
represented  sometimes  as  seated  on  a  throne,  holding  in  one  hand  a  pomegranate,  and  In  tbt 
other  a  golden  sceptre,  with  a  cuckoo  on  its  top ;  and  at  others,  as  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  pea* 
cocks,  and  attended  by  I'  ris,  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow. 

The  many  quarrels  attributed  to  Jiipiter  and  J  (mo,  are  supposed  to  be  physical  allegorlea— 
Jiipiter  representing  the  ether,  or  upper  regions  of  the  air,  and  Jdno  tlie  lower  strata  henee 
their  quarrels  are  the  storms  that  pass  over  the  earth :  and  the  cquldous  and  qnick-changii^ 
temper  of  the  spouse  of  Jove,  is  typical  of  the  ever-varying  changes  that  disturb  our  atmoa- 
phere. 

S.  Jtrer*  eurjf,  the  confklent,  messenger,  interpreter,  and  ambaasador  of  the  gods,  was  himsdf 
the  god  of  eloquence,  and  the  patron  of  (wators,  merchants,  thieves  and  robbers,  travellers  and 
shepherds.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  lyre,  letters,  commerce,  and  gymnastic  exerdsea. 
Bis  thieving  exploits  are  celebrated.  He  is  usually  represented  with  a  cloak  neatly  arranged 
on  his  person,  having  a  winged  cap  on  his  head,  and  winged  sandals  on  his  feet.  In  his  hand 
he  bears  his  wand  or  stal^  with  wings  at  its  extremity,  and  two  serpents  twined  about  IL 

X  Marty  the  god  of  war,  was  of  huge  size  and  prodigious  strength,  and  his  voice  was  lender 
than  that  of  ten  thousand  mortals.  He  is  represented  as  a  warrior  of  a  aerere  and  menacing 
air,  dressed  in  the  style  of  the  Heroic  Age,  with  a  cuirass  on,  and  a  round  Grecian  shield  on  his 
arm.  He  is  sometimes  seen  standing  in  a  chariot,  with  Bellona  his  sister  for  a  charioteer. 
Terror  and  Fear  accompany  him;  Discord,  in  tattered  garments,  goes  before  him,  and  Anger 
and  Clamor  follow. 

4.  ,Afol'lo,  the  god  of  arcbery,  prophecy,  and  musio.  Is  represented  in  the  porfsotion  of  nuu^y 
ttrei^^  and  lieanty,  with  hair  long  and  curling,  and  boniid  behind  his  head ;  his  brows  are 
wreathed  with  bay:  sometimes  he  bears  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  and  sometimes  a  bow,  with  a  gold* 
en  quiver  of  arrows  at  his  back. 

5.  Vml'emn  was  the  flre-god  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  artificer  of  heaven.  He  was  bom  lama^ 
and  his  mother  J'lno  was  ¥>  shocked  at  the  sight  that  she  flung  him  flfom  Olym'pos.  H« 
ftwgedthethunderbollsofJdpiter,  also  the  arms  of  gods  and  demi-gods.  He  Is  usually  repi» 
•mad  as  of  ripe  ago,  with  a  serious  connteoanoe  and  muscular  form.   Uia  hair  hangs  In  eorla 
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Diina,*  and  Miner' ya.*  There  were  two  other  celestial  Hivinitiee, 
C6re8'  and  Ves'ta,*  making,  with  Jdno,  Nep'tune,  and  PKito,  twelve 
in  all. 

10.  The  number  of  other  deities,  not  included  among  the  celestials, 
was  indefinite,  the  most  noted  of  whom  were  Bao'chus,*  I'ris,*  Hebe,* 
the  Muses,*  the  Fates,*  and  the  Graces;'*  also  Sleep,  Dreams,  and 
DeatL  There  were  i^so  monsters,  the  o£^ring  of  the  gods,  pos- 
sessed of  free  will  and  intelligence,  and  having  the  mixed  forms  of 

on  his  ihookkn.  He  generally  appeara  at  bis  anvU,  in  a  short  tonic,  with  hU  right  nnn  \>v% 
and  someUmes  with  a  pointed  cap  on  his  liead. 

1.  DUna^  the  exact  counterpart  of  her  brother  Apol'lo,  was  qneen  of  tlie  woodfi,  cad  fht 
goddess  of  hunting.  She  devoted  herself  to  perpetual  celibacy,  and  her  chief  Joy  was  to  speed 
Uke  a  D6rian  maid  over  the  hills,  followed  by  a  train  of  nymphSi  in  pursuit  of  the  flvinir  game. 
She  is  represented  as  a  strong,  acdve  maiden,  lightly  clad,  with  a  bow  or  hunting  spter  in  her 
hand,  a  quiver  of  arrows  on  her  shoulders,  wearing  the  Cretan  hunting-shoes,  and  attended  h^ 
abound. 

S.  Afnwr'ea,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  skill,  and,  as  opposed  to  Mars,  the  patroness  and 
teacher  of  Just  and  scientiflc  warihre,  is  sidd  to  have  q>rung,  Aill  armed,  from  the  bnun  of  J4 
pIter.  She  is  represented  with  a  serious  and  thoughtAil  countenance ;  her  hair  luuigs  In  ring- 
lets  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  helmet  covers  her  head :  she  wears  a  long  tunic  or  n^^MlIa,  and 
bears  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  an  «gis  or  shield,  on  which  is  a  flgore  .)f  the  Gorgon*s  head,  in 
the  other. 

3.  Ciru  was  the  goddess  of  grain  and  harvests.  The  most  celebrated  event  hi  her  history  It 
the  carrying  off  of  her  daughter  Pros'  erplne  by  Pluto,  and  the  search  of  the  goddess  after  her 
throughout  the  whole  world.  The  form  of  Ceres  is  like  that  of  Juno.  Site  is  represented  beei^ 
hag  poppies  and  ears  of  com  In  one  hand,  a  lighted  torch  iu  the  other,  and  wearing  on  her  bead 
a  garland  of  popples.  She  is  also  represented  riding  In  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  mA  dl» 
tribnting  com  to  the  dUferent  regions  of  the  earth. 

4.  Fw'ca,  the  virgin  goddess  who  presided  over  the  domestic  hearth.  Is  represented  *T*  a  long 
flowing  robe,  with  a  veil  on  her  head,  a  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  spear  or  Javelin  hi  the  other. 
la  ovecy  Grecian  city  an  altar  was  dedicated  to  her,  on  wlilch  a  sacred  flre  was  kept  constantly 
burning.  In  her  temple  at  Borne  the  sacred  flre  was  guarded  by  six  priestesses,  called  the 
V««al  VIrgtaia. 

5.  Hflc'cAit^,  the  god  of  wine,  and  the  patron  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery.  Is  represented 
•*  an  eflbmlnate  young  man,  with  long  flowing  hair,'  crowned  with  a  gariand  of  vine  leavesi 
and  geoerslly  oovered  with  a  cloak  thrown  loosely  over  his  shoutders.  In  one  hand  t£  holds  a 
poblet,  and  in  the  otlier  clusters  of  gmpes  and  a  short  dagger. 

flb  /  W«,  the  **goldeQ  whiged,**  was  the  goddess  of  the  ndnbow,  and  special  messenger  of  the 
king  and  queen  of  Olympus. 

7.  The  blooming -Wrte,  the  goddess  of  Youth,  was  a  Idnd  of  maid  servant  who  handed  around 
llio  nectar  at  the  banquets  of  the  gods. 

S.  TMe  Mu99»^  nine  in  number,  were  goddesses  who  presided  over  poetry,  music,  and  all  the 
liberal  arts  and  setoioes.  They  are  thought  to  be  per8onifleati<»s  of  the  Inventive  pcwen  of 
the  mind,  as  displayed  in  the  several  arts. 

ft.  The  FbU9  were  three  goddesses  who  presldod  oiver  the  destinies  of  mortals :— 1st.  CI6tbo^ 
who  held  the  distaff;  9d,  Lach'  esis,  who  spun  each  one*s  portion  of  the  thread  of  liiis ;  and  ad, 
At'iopos,  who  eut  off  the  thread  with  her  scissors. 

**C16tho  and  Lach'  esis,  whose  boundless  sway. 
With  At'  ropos,  both  men  and  gods  obey  f—Hxsion. 

lA.  Tbft  Chrmcn  were  three  young  and  beautlfhl  sisters,  whooe  na-nes  sicnifled,  respectlvei), 
Splendor,  Joy,  and  Pleasure.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  symbolical  representation  of 
■UthatlabeantlAdaiKlattnettYO.   Thqr  an  represented  as  daadng  together,  or  standivg  with 
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tnimalu  tnd  men.  Snob  were  the  Har'pies;'  tlie  Gorgons;*  the 
winged  horse  Peg'asos ;  the  fifty,  or,  as  some  say,  the  hmidred  head* 
•d  dog  Oer'bems;  the  Cen'taurs,  half  men  and  half  horses;  thd 
Ler'nean  H/dra,  a  famous  water  serpent ;  and  Scyl'k  and  Charyb'- 
dis,  fearful  sea  monsters,  the  one  changed  into  a  rook,  and  the  other 
into  a  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, — the  dread  of  mariners. 
Many  rebellions  attempts  were  made  by  the  gods  and  demi-gods  to 
dethrone  Jtipiter ;  but  by  his  nnparalleled  strength  he  overcame  all 
his  miemies,  and  holding  his  court  on  mount  Olym'pus,*  reigned  su- 
preme god  over  heayen  and  eartL 

1 1.  Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  Qrecian  mythology.  The  legends 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of 
exceeding  interest  and  beauty,  while  others  shock  and  disgust  us  by 
iiie  gross  impossibilities  and  hideous  deformities  which  they  rereal. 
The  great  mass  of  ike  Grecian  people  appear  to  have  believed  that 
their  <Uvinides  were  real  persons ;  but  their  philosophers  explained 
the  l^ends  concerning  them  as  allegorical  representations  of  general 
physical  and  moral  truths.  The  Greek,  therefore,  instead  of  wor- 
diipping  nature,  worshipped  ike  powers  of  nature  personified. 

12.  The  earliest  reliable  information  that  we  possess  of  the  country 
denominated  Greece,  represents  it  in  the  possession  of  ^^  jaeubw 
a  number  of  rude  tribes,  of  which  the  Pelas'gians  were  tnhabitanis 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful,  and  probably  the  most  ^'  oimeck. 
ancient.  The  name  Pelas'gians  was  also  a  general  one,  under 
which  were  included  many  kindred  tribes,  such  as  the  Dol'opes,  Chi- 
ones,  and  Grad'ci;  but  still  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  race  are  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity. 

13.  Of  the  early  character  of  the  Pelas'gians,  and  of  the  degree 
of  civilization  to  which  they  had  attained  before  the  reputed  found- 
ing of  Ar'gos,  we  have  unsatisfactory  and  confiicting  accounts.  On 
the  one  hand  they  are  represented  as  no  better  than  the  rudest  bar- 
barians, dwelling  in  caves,  subsisting  on  reptiles,  herbs,  and' wild 
fruits,  and  strangers  to  the  simplest  arts  of  civilized  life.  Other  and 
more  reliable  traditions,  however,  attribute  to  them  a  knowledge  of 

1.  Tte  Hmr'pU*  were  three-winged  monstert  who  had  Ibmale  Ikcee,  and  the  bodlei,  wkig% 
aMd  cUwt  of  blida.  Theyaresappoeed  to  be  penonilloeUoiis  of  Uieterroriorttieilonift-Hi^ 
BMMM  riding  upon  the  wind,  and  directing  iu  blasts. 

S.  The  Owr'gwnM  were  three  hideous  female  forma,  who  tamed  to  stone  all  whom  Umj  ilxed 
their  eves  vpoo.    Ihejraresoppoeedtobepersoniflcatlons  oftheterrorsorthesea. 

S.  Otympnt  is  a  celebrated  moontaln  of  Greece,  near  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Thessaly.  T» 
the  highest  sammil  In  the  lange  the  name  Olympof  was  spedaUj  appUed  by  the  poeCa.  It  was 
the  tabled  lesidflnoe  or  the  gods;  and  heooe  the  name  «*0l7m'pQs**  was  ftvqoeotty  mad  lor 
«He»f«i.*> 
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agrioultore,  and  some  little  aoqnaintance  with  navigation;  while 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  they  were  the  authors^  of  those  huge 
structures  oommonly  called  Cycl6pean,'  remains  of  which  are  still 
visible  in  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  on  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.' 

14.  Ar'gos,*  the  capital  of  Ar'golis/  is  generally  considered  the 

IV.  FOBBioN  °*^**  ancient  city  of  Greece ;  and  its  reputed  founding 

SETTLERS  IN  by  lu' achus,  a  son  of  the  god  Oo6anus/  1856  years  be- 

OKEEOB.     £^yg  ^jjg  Christian  era,  is  usually  assigned  as  the  period 

of  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history.     But  the  massive  Cycl6- 

pean  walls  of  Ar'  gos  evidently  show  the  Pelas'  gic  origin  of  the  place, 

in  opposition  to  the  traditionary  Phoenician  origin  of  In'achus, 

whose  very  existence  is  quite   problematical.     And  indeed  the  ao- 

oounts  usually  given  of  early  foreign  settlers  in  Greece,  who  planted 

colonies  there,  founded  dynasties,  built  cities,  and  introduced  a 

1.  Tbe  Qycl6i>ean  stractarc*  were  works  of  extraordinarjr  magnitiule,  oonalsUng  of  walls  vod 
dreular  buildings,  constructed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone  placed  upon  each  other  without 
eement,  but  so  nicely  fitted  as  to  form  the  most  solid  masonry.  The  most  remarkable  are  cer- 
tain walls  at  Hr*  yns,  or  Tlryn'  thus,  and  the  circular  tower  of  AV  reus  at  Myc6na,  both  cities 
of  Ar*  golis  in  Greece.  The  structure  at  Myc^na  Is  a  hollow  cone  fifty  (bet  in  diameter,  and  as 
many  In  height,  formeriy  terminating  in  a  point ;  but  the  central  stone  and  a  Ibw  othm  have 
been  removed.  Ttie  Greek  poets  ascribed  these  structures  to  the  three  Cycldpee  Br6nU»f  5£«r'- 
0|M«,  and  Jhr'gM^  fta>ulous  one^yed  giants,  whose  employment  was  to  fabricate  the  thundei^ 
bolts  of  Jiiplter.    {See  Cgciipes^  p.  22.) 

8.  ./f«M  Minor,  (or  Lesser  Asia,)  now  embraood  mostly  In  the  Asiatle  portion  of  Turkey, 
eomprised  that  western  peninsula  of  Asia  which  lies  between  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Black  Sea.    (Se«  Afo^,  No.  IV.) 

3.  .Ar'go*^  a  city  of  southern  Greece,  and  anciently  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ar*  golis,  Is 
situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  In'  achus,  two  miles  from  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of 
Ar*  gos,  and  on  the  w^tem  side  of  a  plain  ten  or  twelve  miles  In  length,  and  four  or  five  in 
width.  The  eastern  side  of  the  plain  is  dry  and  barren,  and  here  were  situated  Tir'  yns,  (Voro 
which  H^cules  departed  at  the  commencement  of  his  **  labors,**  and  Myo6na,  the  n>yal  city 
of  Agamem'  non.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  Ar*  gos  was  lE^Jured  by  excess  of  moisture.  Here, 
near  the  Guli;  was  the  marsh  of  Ltr'  no,  celebrated  for  the  Ler'  nean  Hy'  dra,  which  Her'  cules 
slew. 

But  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ar*  gos  are  now  to  be  seen.  The  elevated  rock  on 
which  stood  the  ancient  citadel,  is  now  surmounted  by  a  modem  castle.  The  town  suffered 
much  during  the  revolutionary  struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  The  present  popula- 
tton  is  about  3,000.    {See  Map,  No.  L) 

4.  Ar'golie,  a  country  of  Southern  Greece,  Is  properly  a  neck  of  land,  deriving  Its  name  (Vom 
Us  »pltal  city,  Ar'  gos,  and  extending  In  a  soulb-oasterly  direction  (h>m  ArcAdlaflfly-Tour  miles 
Into  the  sea,  where  it  terminates  In  the  promontory  of  Sdl'  Ueum.  Among  the  noted  places  In 
Ar*  golis  have  been  mentioned  Ar'  gos,  Mycftnas,  TIr'  yns,  and  the  Ler*  nean  marsh.  AVmeo, 
in  the  north  of  Ar*  golis,  was  celebrated  for  the  J^'iwiean  lion,  and  for  the  games  instituted  there 
In  honor  of  Nep'  tune.  J^aiipiia,  or  NapoU  dl  RomanI,  which  was  the  post  and  arsenal  of 
andent  Ar*  gos  during  the  best  period  of  Grecian  history,  is  now  a  flourishing,  enterprising^ 
and  beautini]  town  of  about  16,000  inhabitants.    {See  Map,  No.  I.) 

5  Oeianus,  (See  **  The  TVtoN*,"  p.  22)  /»' ocAtut  was  probably  only  a  river,  personified  Into 
the  founder  of  a  Gredai  state. 

a.  Thlrwall*8  Greece  I.  p.  S2;  Anthon's  Caassical  Diet,  artidas  PeUugi  and  Jtr'gti  abo 
B««m's  Manual  of  Andeot  Ul^oiy,  p.  110. 
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knowledge  of  the  arts  unknown  to  the  ruder  natiyes,  must  be  taken 
with  a  great  degree  of  abatement 

15.  C^rops,  an  Egyptian,  is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  from 
the  Delta  to  Greece  about  tiie  year  1556  B.  0.  Two  years  later 
proceeding  to  At'tica,*  which  had  been  desolated  by  a  deluge  a  cen 
tury  before,  during  the  reign  of  Og'  yges,*  he  is  said  to  have  founded, 
on  the  Cecr6pian  rock,  a  new  city,  which  he  called  Athens,'  in  honor 
of  the  Grecian  goddess  Athe'  na,  whom  the  Romans  called  Mmer'  va. 
To  G^ops  has  been  ascribed  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  first  elements  of  Grecian  ciyilization ;  yet,  not 
imly  has  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Cecrops  been  doubted,  but  his  yery 
existence  has  been  denied,^  and  the  whole  story  of  his  Egyptian  col- 
ony, and  of  the  arts  which  he  is  said  to  have  established,  has  been 
attributed,  with  much  show  of  reason,  to  a  homesprung  Attic  fable. 

16.  As  a  part  of  the  history  of  C6crops,  it  is  represented  that  in 
his  days  the  gods  began  to  choose  favorite  spots  among  the  dwellings 
of  men  for  their  residences;  or,  in  other  words,  that  particular 
deities  began  to  be  worshipped  with  especial  homage  in  particular 
mties ;  and  that  when  Miner'  y<^  and  Nep'  tune  claimed  the  homage 
ci  At'  tica,  Cecrops  was  chosen  umpire  of  the  dispute.  Nep'  tune 
asserted  that  he  had  appropriated  the  country  to  himself  before  it 
had  been  daimed  by  Miner'  ya,  by  planting  his  trident  on  the  rock 
of  the  Aorop'  olis  of  Athens ;  and,  as  proof  of  his  claim,  he  pointed 

1.  jfff  Cms,  Um  most  eelebnted  of  Um  Grecian  StatM,  and  Um  toaat  proportioned,  In  extent, 
9tmj  on  the  fitoe  oftbe  earth,  to  Its  flune  and  importance  in  the  history  of  manlLlnd,  is  stta- 
Bted  at  the  sooth-eastern  extremity  of  Northern  Greece,  harlng  an  extent  of  about  forty-five 
miles  IhMn  east  to  west,  and  an  aversge  breadth  of  about  thirty-fire.  As  the  soil  of  At'  tica  was 
mostly  rugged,  and  the  snrfoce  consisted  of  barren  hills,  or  pkilns  of  little  extent,  its  produce 
was  nerer  sufllclent  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  therefore  compelled  to 
look  abroad  for  subsistence.  Thus  the  barrenness  of  the  Attic  soil  rendered  the  people  Indos- 
trioQs,  and  filled  them  with  that  q>irit  of  enterprise  and  activity  for  which  they  were  so  dlt>^ 
flngnlshed.  Secure  in  her  sterility,  the  soil  of  At'  tica  never  tempted  the  cupidity  of  her  neigh* 
bora,  and  she  boasted  that  the  race  of  her  inhabitants  had  ever  been  the  same.  Among  the 
advantages  of  At' tica  may  be  reckoned  the  purity  of  its  air,  the  fW^^rance  of  its  shrubs,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  fruits,  together  with  Its  form  and  position,  which  marked  it  out,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  for  commercial  pursuits.  Its  most  remarkable  plains  are  those  of  Athens  and 
Mar*  athon,  and  Its  principal  rivers  the  Cephls'  sus  and  Dys'  sus.    (5e«  Mmp,  No.  L) 

S.  Og'ygtB  is  ikbled  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Athensand  of  Thebes  also.  It  is  also  said 
fliat  In  the  time  of  Og'yges  happened  a  deluge,  which  preceded  that  of  Deucilion ;  and  Og'ygea 
Is  said  to  have  been  the  only  person  saved  when  Greece  was  covered  with  water. 

X  AUuma.    (JSte  Mof  No.  IL  eiuf  deMeriptiou.) 

a.  *NotwlfbstandIi^  the  confidence  with  which  thisstory  (thatofCdcrops)  has  been  repeated 
fa  modem  times,  the  Egyptian  origin  of  C6crops  is  extremely  doubtfUL**— TlbVioa//  i.  p.  53 
•Tke  slory  of  his  leadli«  a  colony  from  Egypt  to  Athens  Is  entitled  to  nocredit.'*—*^  The  whole 
Hries  of  Attie  kings  who  are  said  to  have  preceded  Tb6seus,  Including  perhaps  TbAseoB  htansall 
W  pnbMj  m&n  flottoos."— wf aUsnV  Oat.  DieL^  mriicU  <*  Ckr^paJ* 
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to  the  trident  standing  there  erect,  and  to  the  salt  spring  whioh  hai 
issued  from  the  fissure  in  the  cliff,  and  which  still  continued  to 
flow.  On  the  other  hand.  Miner'  va  pointed  to  the  olive  which  sho 
had  planted  long  ago,  and  which  still  grew  in  native  luxuriance  bj 
the  side  of  the  fountain  wnich,  she  asserted,  had  been  produced  at  a 
later  period  by  the  hand  of  Nep'  tune.  Cecrops  himself  attested  tha 
truth  of  her  assertion,  when  the  gods,  according  to  one  account,  but, 
according  to  another,  Cecrops  himself,  decided  in  favor  of  Miner' va, 
who  then  became  the  tutelary  deity  of  Athen& 

17.  Cran'  aus,  the  successor  of  Cecrops  on  the  list  of  Attic  kings^ 
was  probably  a  no  less  fabulous  personage  than  his  predecessor ;  and 
of  Amphic'  tyon,  the  third  on  the  list,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  Amphictyonic  council,  our  knowledge  is  as 
limited  and  as  doubtful  as  of  the  former  two.^  About  half  a  century 
after  the  time  of  Cecrops,  another  Egyptian,  by  name  Dan'  aus,  is 
said  to  have  fled  to  Greece  with  a  family  of  fifty  daughters,  and  to 
have  established  a  second  Egyptian  colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Ar'  gos ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  Cad'  mus,*  a  Phoenician,  is  reported  to  have 
led  a  colony  into  Boe6tia,*  bringing  with  him  the  Phoenician  alphabet^ 
the  basis  of  the  Grecian,  and  to  have  founded  Cad'  mea,  which  after* 
wards  became  the  citadel  of  TLebos.* 

1.  There  b  ao  good  reaaon  fer  beUerlng  Umt  Gi^iiiiw  wu  the  founder  of  Thebea,  as  hie  Ue- 
tory  Is  evklenUy  (kbolons,  altbougfa  there  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  the  alphabet  attributed  t» 
him  was  origlDally  brought  fh>m  PhoBnlcla.  (See  ThirwaU,L  p.  107.)  We  may  therefore  reo* 
tnre  to  dismiss  the  early  theoiy  orOad'mus,aiid  seek  a  Gredaii  origin  for  the  name  of  thesup- 
posed  founder  of  Thebes. 

S.  Bm^tioj  lying  north-west  of  At'  tica,  Is  a  high  and  weU-^ratered  region,  mostly  surrounded 
by  mountain  ranges,  of  which  the  most  noted  summits  are  those  of  Uel'Icon  and  CIthas'ron 
in  the  south-weet.  Bmdtia  is  divided  Into  two  principal  basins  or  plains,  that  of  Cephls'  sua  in 
the  north-west,  watered  by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  containing  the  lake  of  Copals;  and 
that  of  Tliebes  in  the  south-east,  watered  by  the  river  As6pua.  As  many  of  thO'Straams  and 
lakes  of  B<B6tia  find  their  outlet  to  the  sea  by  subterranean  channels,  marshes  abound,  and  th« 
atmosphere  is  damp,  foggy,  oppressive,  and  in  many  places  unhealthy.  The  forUUty  of  Boedtiay 
however,  is  sucti,  that  it  has  always  an  abundant  crop,  though  elsewhere  Ikmlne  should  pre> 
iFall.  ficB6tia  was  the  most  populous  of  all  the  Grecian  states ;  but  the  very  productiveness  of 
the  country  seems  to  hare  depressed  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  Botdtians,  and 
to  have  Justified  the  ridicule  which  their  more  enterprishig  neighbors  of  bairen  At'  Uca  heaped 
upon  them.    (Se*  JVap,  No.  L) 

3.  Tkebta,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bo6tla,  Wis  situated  near  the  small  river  (or  brook)  b- 
Btotts,  about  five  miles  south  of  the  lake  Hyl'ica.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  high  waUsi 
whkh  had  seven  gates,  iikd  it  eontalned  many  magnificent  temples,  theatres,  gymnasiums,  and 
other  public  edifices,  adorned  with  statues,  paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.  In  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Its  history,  the  population  of  the  dty  amounted  to  perhaps  90,000.  Hie 
modem  town  of  lliebes,  (ealled  Thi  va,)  oontalns  a  population  of  about  5,000  aou)s,  and  is  confined 
mostly  to  the  eminence  oooupied  by  the  Acropoll^  or  citadel,  of  the  ancient  city.  Prodigiout 
ramparts  and  artificial  mounds  appear  outside  of  the  town:  it  Is  surrounded  by  a  deep  fosse} 
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18.  Tbese  pxki  many  other  aooonnts  of  foreign  settlers  in  Greeoa 
diirii;g  this  early  period  of  Grecian  history,  are  so  interworen  with 
the  ahsurdest  fables,  or,  rather,  deduced  from  them,  that  no  reliance 
ean  be  placed  upon  their  authenticity.  Still,  these  traditions  are 
not  irfthout  their  value,  for  although  the  particular  persons  men- 
tioned  may  have  had  no  existence,  yet  the  events  related  can  hardly 
have  been  without  some  historical  foundation.  It  is  probable  that 
after  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Pelas'  gic  tribes  over  Greece,  and 
while  the  western  regions  of  Asia  and  northern  Africa  were  in  an 
nnseuled  state,  various  bands  of  flying  or  conquering  tribes  found 
their  way  to  the  more  peaceful  shores  of  Greece  through  the  islands 
of  the  JR'  gean,'  brmgtng  with  them  the  arts  and  knowledge  of  the 
oounlilas  which  they  had  abandoned.  It  is  thus  that  we  can  satis- 
&otonly  account  for  that  portion  of  Grecian  mythology  which  bears 
evident  marks  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  for  that  still  greater  por- 
tion ^  the  religious  notions  and  practices,  objects  and  forms  of  Gre- 
oian  worship,  which,  according  to  Herod'  otus,  were  derived  from  the 
£gyptians. 

19.  At  the  time  that  colonies  from  the  East  are  supposed  to 
have  been  settling  in  Greece,  a  people  called  the  Hel-      y.  thi 
line$,  but  whether  a  Pelas'  gic  tribe  or  otherwise  is  un-    hkll6n«, 
certain,  first  appeared  in  the  south  of  Thes'saly,*  about  1384  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  and 


koTUm  old  wtlU  are  ttOl  to  be  seen;  but  the  laered  and  public  ediSoet  of  the  an* 
t  cHy  hare  wboUy  disappeared.  Previous  to  the  late  Greek  ReToluUon  the  city  had  warn 
» motqutfs,  a  bazaar  shaded  by  gigantic  palm-trees,  and  extenslTO  gardens,  but  tiMM 
were  ahnost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  casuallUes  of  war.    {See  Map^  No.  I.) 

L  Hie  Jegemn  8em  H  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  lying  between  Greece  and  Aaia  Iflaor, 
BOW  called  the  Oredan  Archipelago.    (See  Map,  ffo,  UL) 

%  Tkea'ealfy  now  Included  in  Turliey  in  Europe,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  OaaibVP 
■Ian  mountalna,  terminating,  on  the  east.  In  the  loftier  heights  of  CHympns,  and  separattnf 
nea'aa*^  flmn  Maeedonia ;  on  the  east  by  the  iE'gean  Sea,  which  Is  skirted  by  ranges  of  Osn 
■nd  Pelion;  on  the  south  by  the  Mallan  gulf  and  the  mountain  chain  of  (Eta;  and  on  thn 
weat  b7 !!»  chain  of  Pindus,  which  separated  It  from  Epirus.  In  the  southern  part  of  this  tef> 
fttory,  between  the  mountain  chains  of  (Eta  and  Othrys,  Is  the  long  and  narrow  valley  of  the 
liver  AnMchlua,  which,  though  considered  as  a  part  of  Thes'saly,  forms  a  separate  regioui 
widely  disthwulahed  from  the  reet  by  iU  physical  features.  Between  the  Othrys  and  the  C^Un- 
buttlan  mountains  lies  the  great  basin  of  Thes'saly,  the  largest  and  richesi  plain  in  Greec^  en- 
compassed on  all  sides  by  a  mountain  barrier,  broken  only  at  the  north-east  comer  by  a  deep 
and  narrow  cleft,  which  parts  Ossa  from  Olympus— the  defile  so  renowned  in  history  &s  Vbm 
pass,  asa  In  poetry  as  the  y»le  of  Tem'pe,  Through  this  narrow  glen,  of  about  Hve  miles  \» 
length,  the  Peneus,  the  principal  river  of  Thes'saly,  finds  Its  way  to  the  sea;  and  an  andeni 
kgemi  aa«ru  that  the  waters  of  the  Peneua  and  its  tributaries  covered  the  whole  basin  of 
Tbes'aally,  until  the  arm  of  Her*  cnlea,  or,  as  some  assert,  the  trident  of  Nep' tone,  rant  aanndar 
the  ioi«B  of  Tem'pe,  and  thus  afibrded  a  passage  to  the  pent-up  streams.  Herod' otus  say% 
•Tamettweepnnttonor  thMiBenntalBiappea!ttolK?e  bean  tb«  tObotoraiiMrthqoakaP 
CiseJKv^llaU 
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gradiuJlj  difiosing  themselves  over  the  whule  ooantrj,  beoame,  by 
their  martial  spirit,  and  active,  enterprising  genius,  the  ruling  class, 
and  impressed  new  features  upon  the  Grecian  character.  The  Hel 
16nes  gave  tbeir  name  to  the  population  of  the  whole  peninsula,  al- 
though the  term  Grecians  was  the  name  applied  to  them  by  th« 
Bomans. 

20.  In  accordance  with  the  Greek  custom  of  attributing  the  origiv 
of  their  tribes  or  nations  to  some  remote  mythical  ancestor,  Hel'len, 
a  son  of  the  fabulous  Deucdlion,  is  represented  as  the  father  of  tho 
Hel'  lenio  nation.  His  three  sons  were  M'  olus,  D6rus,  and  Xtithus, 
from  the  two  former  of  whom  are  represented  to  have  descended  the 
JEolians  and  Dorians ;  and  from  Achad'  us  and  I'  on,  sons  of  XA- 
thus,  the  Acha'  ans  and  lonians, — the  four  tribes  into  which  t\m 
Hel'lenic  or  Grecian  nation  was  for  many  centuries  divided*,  and 
which  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  many  peculiarities  of 
language  and  institutions.^  Hel'  len  is  said  to  have  left  his  kingdom 
to  M'  olus,  his  eldest  son ;  and  the  iE!61ian  tribe  was  the  one  that 
spread  the  most  widely,  and  that  long  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  although  at  a  later  period  it  was  surpassed 
by  the  fame  and  power  of  the  D6rians  and  I6nians. 

21.  The  period  from  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Hel- 
VI.  THH      16nes  in  Thes'  saly,  to  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  the 

Hs&oioAos.  expedition  against  Troy,  is  usually  called  the  Heroic 
Age.  Our  only  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  during  this  period  is 
derived  from  numerous  marvellous  legends  of  wars,  expeditions,  and 
heroic  achievements,  which  possess  scarcely  the  slightest  evidence  of 
historical  authenticity ;  and  which,  even  if  they  can  be  supposed  to 
rest  on  a  basis  of  fact,  would  be  scarcely  deserving  of  notice,  as  being 
unattended  with  any  important  or  lasting  consequences,  were  it  not 
for  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  subject  of  Grecian  mythol- 
ogy, and  the  gradual  fading  away,  which  they  exhibit,  of  fiction,  in 
the  dawn  of  historic  truth.  The  most  important  of  these  legends  are 
those  which  recount  the  Labors  of  Her'  cules^  and  the  exploits  of  tho 

I.  Set'  e«/e#,  a  oelebreted  bero^  fs  reported  to  haye  been  a  son  of  tbe  god  JAplter  and  Alo> 
mena.  While  yet  an  infknt,  Jono,  moved  by  Jealousy,  sent  two  serpents  to  devour  him ;  but 
the  child  boldly  seised  them  in  both  his  hands,  and  saueezed  them  to  death.  By  an  oath  of 
Jbplter,  imposed  upon  him  by  the  artifice  of  Jiino,  Her*  cules  was  made  subservient,  (br  twelve 
years,  to  the  will  of  Eurys' theus,  his  enemy,  and  bound  ti)  obey  all  his  commands.  Eurys' 
tbeas  commanded  him  to  achieve  a  number  of  enterprises,  the  mo  it  difficult  and  arduous  ever 
kBowD,  generally  called  the  **  twelve  labors  of  Her'cules.**    But  the  (kvor  of  the  gods  had  ooiUi 

a.  **  We  believe  Hel'len,  M'  olus,  D6nu,  Acha»'iia,and  ['on, to  be  merely  fioUttoaa p«iOM» 
wy rweotitl  vee  of  the  races  which  bore  their  names."— n»T  »a//|L  \i  (Mw 
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Athenian  Th^sens  ;*  the  events  of  the  Argonaatio  expedition ;'  of 
the  Th^ban  and  Ar'  golio  war  of  the  Seven  Captains ;'  and  of  the 
raooeeding  war  of  the  Epig'  onoi,  or  descendants  of  the  survivors,  in 

plet^f  anned  fa^  fbr  the  ondertakliig.  Ho  bad  racdyed  a  sword  from  Mer'eary,  a  bow 
from  Apol'  to,  agolden  breastplate  from  Vol' can,  hones  from  Nep' tone,  a  robe  from  Miner*  va; 
and  be  Mmseircat  his  club  from  the  NAmean  wood.  We  have  merely  room  to  enumerate  hit 
twelTO  labors,  wtthoot  describing  them. 

IsL  He  ntruigled  the  N6mean  lion,  which  ravaged  the  comitry  near  Myo6n«,  and  ever  after 
ciolhed  himself  with  Its  skhu  9d.  He  destroyed  the  Lemean  hydra,  a  water-serpent,  which 
tmi  Dine  heads,  eight  of  them  mortal,  and  one  immortaL  3d.  He  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Eurys'  thens  a  stag,  Ihmous  for  its^credible  swiftness  and  golden  boras.  4th.  He  brought  to 
Uyotmt  the  wild  boar  of  Eiyman*  thus,  and  during  this  expedition  slew  two  of  the  Oeotauni| 
Booslsrs  who  were  half  men  and  half  horses.  5th.  He  cleansed  the  Augean  stables  hi  one 
day,  by  changing  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Al'  pheus  and  Peneus.  (**To  cleanse  the  Augean 
Btabke**  has  become  a  common  proverb,  and  Is  applied  to  any  undertaking  where  the  object 
te  to  remove  a  mass  of  moral  corruption,^  the  accumulation  of  which  renders  the  task  almost 
ImpoaBible.*^  6th.  He  destroyed  the  carnivorous  birds  which  ravaged  the  country  near  the 
I^ake  StymphAlus  In  Arcidia.  7.  He  brought  alive  Into  Peloponnesus  a  prodigious  wild  bull 
which  ravaged  the  island  of  Crete.  8th.  He  brought  from  Thrace  the  mares  of  Dioro^de,  which 
fsd  on  human  flesh.  9th.  He  obtained  the  flunous  girdle  of  Hippol'  yta,  queen  of  the  Amazons. 
10th.  He  killed,  in  an  isbmd  of  the  Atlantic,  the  monster  Geryon,  who  had  the  bodies  of  three 
men  ndted,  aikl  brought  away  his  purple  oxen.  11th.  He  obtained  ftY>m  the  garden  of  the 
Hesper*  ides  the  golden  apples,  and  stew  the  dragon  whlt^  guarded  them.  ISth.  He  went 
£own  to  the  lower  regions,  and  brought  upon  earth  the  three-headed  dog  Ger'berus. 

L  To  Thiaauf  who  is  stated  to  have  become  king  of  Athens,  are  attributed  many  exploits 
rimUar  to  those  performed  by  Her'cules,  and  he  even  shared  In  some  of  the  enterprises  of  the 
latter.  By  his  wise  laws  Thesens  Is  said  to  have  laid  the  principal  foundation  of  Athenian 
greataeH ;  but  his  name,  which  «lgni(les  the  Ordtrarf  or  ReguUtor^  seems  to  indicate  a  period 
in  Grecian  history,  rather  than  an  IndlvlduaL 

%  Hie  ArgenauHc  Expedition,  \»  said,  in  the  popular  legend,  to  have  been  undertaken  by 
Jaaoo  and  ftfty4>ur  of  the  most  renowned  heroes  of  Greece,  among  whom  were  Theseus  and 
Her*  coles,  for  the  recovery  ottL/roldenJleeee  which  had  been  deposited  In  the  capital  of  Cof* 
eUa,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxine.  The  adven- 
Inrers  sailed  from  lol'  cos  In  the  ship  Ar"  go,  and  during  the  voyage  met  with  many  adventures. 
BavlBg  arrived  at  Col'  chls,  th^  would  have  been  nnsuccessAil  in  the  object  of  their  expedi*' 
tlea  had  not  thA  king's  daughter,  Medea,  who  was  an  enchantress,  fUlen  in  love  with  Jason, 
and  defoated  the  plans  of  her  fltther  for  his  destruction.  After  a  long  return  voyage,  fllled  with 
BHrvellevs  adveoturas,  most  of  the  Argonauts  reached  Greece  in  safety,  where  Her'cules,  in 
honor  of  the  expedltloB,  instituted  tlie  Olym'  pie  games. 

Some  have  soppoeed  this  to  have  been  a  piratical  expedition ;  others,  that  It  was  mdertaksn 
for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  or  to  secure  some  commercial  establldiment  on  the  shores  of  the 
Saxtne,  wiiHe  others  have  regarded  the  legend  as  wholly  fobulous.  Says  Grote,  **  I  repeat  the 
opInioD  long  ago  expressed,  tliat  ttie  process  of  dlasecttng  the  story,  in  search  of  a  basis  of  foot, 
is  OM  attogetiier  fruitiess."— Or#t0*#  Mist,  of  Oreoee,  L  913. 

X  The  following  are  said  to  have  been  the  circumstances  of  the  TTMan  and  Ar'golie  war. 
After  the  death  of  GB'dipos,  king  of  Thebes,  it  was  agreed  between  his  two  sons,  Eteocles  and 
Folynlces,  that  they  should  reign  alternat^,  each  a  year.  Bteodes,  however,  tiie  elder, 
aAer  his  lint  year  had  expired,  refused  to  give  up  the  crown  to  his  brother,  when  the  latter, 
•eel&g  to  Ar'gos,  induced  Adras'tus,  Ung  of  that  pUce,  to  espouse  his  cause.  Adras'tua 
marched  an  army  against  Thebes,  led  by  himself  and  seven  captains ;  but  all  ttie  leaders  were 
Bbdn  before  the  city,  and  the  war  ended  by  a  single  oombat  between  Eteodes  and  Polynlces» 
*B  which  boUi  br>tiiers  felL  This  Is  said  to  have  happened  twenty-seven  years  before  the 
Tkcjfanw^.  Ten  earihOerUie  war  was  renewed  by  the  JE!p^im«y,  descendants  of  those  who 
were  killed  in  the  first  Theban  war.  Some  of  ttie  Grecian  states  espoused  tiie  cause  of  the 
Ar' gives,  and  otiiers  aided  tiie  Thebsns;  but  in  ttie  end  Thebes  was  abandoned  by  itahdiabi^ 
tats,  and  plundered  by  ttie  Ar*  gives. 
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wkiob  Thebes  is  said  to  have  been  plundered  bj  the  oonfederata 
Greeks. 

22.  Of  these  orents,  the  Argonautic  expedition  has  usuallj  been 
thought  of  more  importance  than  the  rest,  as  having  been  conducted 
against  a  distant  country,  and  as  presenting  some  valid  claims  to 
our  belief  in  its  historical  reality.  But  we  incline  to  the  opinion, 
that  both  the  hero  and  the  heroine  of  the  legend  are  purely  ideal 
personages  connected  with  Grecian  mythology, — that  Jason  was  per- 
haps no  other  than  the  Samothr&cian^  god  or  hero  Jdsion,*  the  pro- 
tector of  marmers,  and  that  the  fable  of  the  expedition  itself  is  a 
poetic  fiction  which  represented  the  commercial  and  piratical  voy- 
ages that  began  to  be  made,  about  this  period,  to  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Euxine.*  It  is  not  improbable  that  voyages  similar  to  that  rep- 
resented to  have  been  made  by  the  Argonauts,  or,  perhaps,  naval 
expeditions  like  those  attributed  to  Minos,'  the  Cr6tan^  prince 
and  lawgiver,  may  first  have  led  to  hostile  rivalries  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  and  Grecian  coasts,  and  thus  have  been 
the  occasion  of  the  first  conflict  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Tro- 
jans.^ 

23.  The  Trojan  war,  rendered  so  celebrated  in  early  Grecian  his* 

L  StwutkrAce  (the  Thradan  84mo«,  now  Samotimld,)  !•  an  Island  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  M'  gean  Sea,  abont  thirty  mllet  south  of  thoTbracian  coast.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  mja* 
terlee  of  the  goddess  Cyb'ete,  whose  priests  ran  about  with  dreadM  cries  and  howlingSi  b«a^ 
tng  on  timbrels,  clashing  cymbals,  and  cutting  their  flesh  with  knives.    (Sm  M^  No.  111.) 

iL  The  Euxint  (Pon*  tos  Euxtnus)  Is  now  called  the  BUek  Sm.  It  lies  between  the  south* 
western  provinces  of  Russia  in  Europe,  and  Asia  Minor.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  wesif 
Is  upwards  of  700  miles,  and  Its  greatest  breadth  about  400  miles.  Its  waters  are  only  about 
one-seventh  part  less  salt  than  the  Atlanttc—a  foot  attributable  to  the  saline  nature  of  the  bol> 
tom,  and  of  the  northern  coast  The  Eujdne  is  deep,  and  singularly  free  fkom  rocks  and  shoals. 
(«ef  JVv  No.  V.) 

3.  Minot  Is  said,  In  the  Grecian  legends,  to  have  been  a  son  of  Jiiplter,  from  when  ht 
learned  those  laws  which  he  delivered  unto  men.  It  Is  said  that  he  was  the  flnt  among  the 
Greeks  who  possessed  a  navy,  and  that  he  conquered  and  colonized  several  islands,  and  flnallf 
perished  In  an  expedition  against  Sicily.  Some  regard  Minos  simply  as  the  oonccntratioii  of 
that  spirit  of  order,  which,  about  his  time,  began  to  exhibit.  In  the  island  of  Cr6tey  a  regular 
system  of  laws  and  government.  He  seems  to  be  intermedhite  between  the  periods  of  mythol 
ogy  and  history,  combining,  In  his  person,  the  characteristics  at  both. 

4.  Crite  (now  called  Oandia)  is  alaige  mountainous  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  80  mllei 
soutlKcast  from  Cape  Matapan  In  Greece— 160  miles  In  length  from  east  to  west,  with  a  brsadtk 
averaging  about  SO  miles.  Cr6te  was  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Jiipiter,  **  king  of  goda  and 
men."  The  laws  of  Mtnos  are  said  to  have  served  as  a  model  for  thoee  of  Lycur'gus;  and  th» 
wealth,  number,  and  flourishing  conditioa  of  the  Cretan  dtlea,  are  repeatedly  raArred  to  by 
Homer.    («m  JVap  No.  Ul.) 

a.  TbirwalPs  Greece,  i  T7-79l 

bw  According  to  ifep»<r  o(«#,  1.  fl;  3,  the  abduction  of  Hd'en,  the  cause  of  the  IVolan  war,wta 
in  relaHatlon  of  the  abduction  of  Medea  by  Jason  In  the  Argonautic  expedition.  But  Herod'- 
•cna  goes  flurther  back,  and  attributes  to  the  Phcenlclans  the  first  cause  of  contention  betwen 
the  «\«ialica  and  the  Grecians,  in  carrying  away  from  ATgoe,  lo^  a  prlesteH  of  JiiBO. 
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tory  1«y  the  poems  of  Homer,'  is  represented  to  have  been  imder« 
taken  about  tbe  year  1173  before  the  Cbristiau  era,  by  the  oonfed 
erase  prinoes  of  Greeoe,  against  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Troy," 
sitnaied  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  alleged  causes 
of  this  war,  according  to  the  Orecian  legend^  were  the  following : 
Hel'  en,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  and  daughter  of  Tyn'- 
daru8,  king  of  Lacedas'mon,  was  sought  in  marriage  by  all  the 
princes  of  Greece ;  when  Tyn'  darus,  perplexed  with  the  difficulty  of 
dioosing  one  without  displeasmg  all  the  rest,  being  advised  by  the 
sage  Ulys'  ses,  bound  the  suitors  by  an  oath  that  they  would  approye 
of  the  uninfluenced  choice  of  Hel'  en,  and  would  unite  together  to 
defend  her  person  and  character,  if  ever  any  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  her  off  from  her  husband.  Menelaus  became  the  choice  of 
Hel'  en,  and  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Tyn'  darus,  succeeded  to  the 
▼aoant  throne  of  Lacedao'  mon.* 

24.  After  three  years,  Paris,  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  Tisited 
the  court  of  MeneliuS,  and  taking  advantage  of  tiie  temporary  ab- 
§encA  of  the  latter,  he  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  Hel'  en,  whom  he 
induoed  to  flee  with  him  to  Troy.  Moneldus,  retummg,  prepared  to 
avenge  the  outrage.  He  assembled  the  princes  of  Greece,  who, 
combining  their  forces  under  the  command  of  Agamem'  non,  brother 
of  Menelaus,  sailed  with  a  great  armament  to  Troy,  and  after  a  siege 
of  ten  years  finally  took  the  city  by  stratagem,  and  rased  it  to  the 
ground.  (1 183  B.  C.)  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  or  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  were  foroed  to  become  exiles  in  distant 
lands. 


%s  Btmtr^  tbe  grMlMk  and  auDeet  of  the  poets,  often  ttyled  the/oiJUr  of  poetiy,  was  yrob> 
ab^  Ml  Aslatle  Greek,  althoiigti  seven  Grecian  cities  contended  for  the  honor  of  his  binh.  No 
diciUMstances  of  his  life  are  known  with  any  certainty,  except  that  he  was  a  wmtdtriw^  poeli 
and  Hind,  The  principal  works  of  Homer  are  the  Iliad  and  the  Od'  y##0|r,— the  former  of 
whiefa  relates  the  circumstances  of  tbe  Trajan  war;  and  the  latter,  tbe  history  and  wanderings 
of  Ulys*  ses  after  the  fiai  of  Ttoy. 

9.  Tr0jf^  tbe  aceoe  of  tbe  battles  described  In  the  Iliad,  stood  on  a  rising  groond  between  tbe 
amaU  river  SImols  (now  tbe  Dumbrek)  and  the  Seaman' der,  (now  tbe  MendereO  on  tbe  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  near  the  entruwe  to  tbe  Bel'lespont.  New  llinm  was  aAerwards  hnilt  on  tbe 
spoi  now  believed  to  be  tbe  site  of  tbe  andeot  city,  about  three  miles  fh>m  the  sea.  (5m  Jtf^r 
No.  lU.  and  No.  IV.) 

3.  /.scWa'MM,  or  Spar'ta^  the  ancient  capital  of  Lac6nla,  was  situated  In  a  plain  of  ooa 
siderable  extent,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  Lae6nia,  boonded  on  the  wrst  by  tbe  BBOuntafai 
chain  of  Taygetus,  and  on  the  east  by  tbe  less  elevated  ridge  of  mount  Thomax,  between  which 
Sows  tbe  Eur6tas,  on  the  «a8t  side  of  the  town.  In  early  limes  Spar'  to  wss  without  walls,  Ly* 
cor*  gus  having  inspired  his  countiymen  with  the  idea,  that  the  real  defonce  of  a  town  oiMisied 
solely  hi  the  valor  of  its  citizens;  but  fortifications  were  erected  after  Sparta  became  subject 
Id  despotic  mien.  The  remains  oi  Spar*  U  are  about  two  miles  nor  Ik-east  of  tbe  model  a  town 
eTAfulre.    (Sss  JlOv  No.  L) 
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25.  Suoli  18,  in  brief,  the  commonly-received  aoccnnt  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  stripped  of  the  incredible  but  glowing  fictions  with  which 
the  poetic  genins  of  Homer  has  -adorned  it.  But  although  the 
reality  of  some  such  war  as  this  can  hardly  be  questioned,  yet  the 
causes  which  led  to  it,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  its 
issue,  being  gathered,  even  by  Homer  himself,  only  from  traditional 
legends,  which  served  as  the  basis  of  other  compositions  besides 
the  Iliad,  are  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  we  cannot  hope  to 
penetrate.  The  accounts  of  Hel'  en  are  various  and  contradictory, 
and  so.  connected  with  fabulous  beings — ^with  gods  and  goddesses — as 
clearly  to  assign  her  to  the  department  of  mythology ;  while  the 
real  events  of  the  war,  if  such  ever  occurred,  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  the  fictions  with  which  they  are  interwoven.* 

26.  But  although  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  reality  of 
the  persons  and  events  mentioned  in  Homer's  poetic  accoimt  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  yet  there  is  one  kind  of  truth  from  which  the  poet 
can  hardly  have  deviated,  or  his  writings  would  not  have  been  so  ao- 
oeptable  as  they  appear  to  have  been  to  his  cotemporaries ; — and 
that  is,  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  government,  usages,  religious  no- 
tions, institutions,  manners,  and  general  condition  of  Grecian  society, 
during  the  heroic  age.* 

L  Urns  tbe  most  andent  accoimt  of  Hel' en  la,  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  the  god  JO 
pUer,  hatched  flrom  the  egg  of  a  swan ;  and  Homer  speaks  of  her  in  the  Iliad  as  **  begottea 
of  JApiter.**  When  onlj  seven  years  of  age,  such  were  her  personal  attractions,  tiiat  Thdseas, 
king  of  Athens,  haTing  become  enamored  of  her,  carried  her  off  (Vom  a  festival  at  which  he 
saw  her  dancing ;  but  her  brothers  recovered  her  by  force  of  arms,  and  restored  her  to  her 
fomily.  After  her  marriage  with  MenclAus,  It  is  said  that  Jdpiter,  plotting  a  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ridding  the  earth  of  a  portion  of  its  overstocked  inhabitants,  contrived  that  the  beauty 
of  Hel'  en  should  involve  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  In  hostilities.  At  a  banquet  of  the  gods,  Dis- 
ecNrd,  by  the  direction  of  Jdpiter,  threw  into  the  assembly  a  golden  apple,  on  which  was  in- 
•cribed,  <*The  apple  for  the  Fair  one,**  (Tp  xaXp  rd  /mXoy,)  or,  as  hi  Virgil,  Pnlcktrrima  ms 
Mbeioy  **Let  the  most  beautiful  have  me.**  The  goddesses  Jiino,  Miner'  va,  and  Venus,  claim- 
ing it,  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  was  made  the  arbiter.  He  awarded  the  prize  to 
Venus,  who  had  promised  him  the  beautiful  Hel'  en  in  marriage,  if  he  would  decide  In  her 
flavor.  Venus  (the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty)  caused  Paris  and  Hel'  en  to  become  mutually 
enamored,  and  afterwards  aided  the  Trojans  in  the  war  that  followed.  Homer  rq>resents  the 
heroes  as  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  shielded  and  aided  by  tbe  gods ;  and  the  gods  tb«n 
selves  as  mUiglhig  in  Uie  strife,  and  taking  part  witii  the  combatants.  The  goddess  Mbter*  v» 
an  unsucceesAil  competitor  for  the  prize  which  Paris  awarded  to  hw  rival  Venua,  planned  thi 
stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse,  which  concealed  within  its  side  a  band  of  Greeks,  who,  homo 
with  it  iato  the  ci^,  were  thus  enabled  to  open  the  gates  to  their  confederates  without. 

a.  **•  Homer  was  regarded  even  by  the  ancients  as  of  historical  authority.**— **  Truth  was  his 
object  in  his  accounts  and  descriptions,  as  fkr  as  it  can  be  Uie  object  of  a  poet,  uid  even  in  a 
greater  degree  Uum  was  necessary,  when  he  distinguishes  the  eariier  and  later  timm  or  ages.  He 
if  die  best  source  of  Information  rejecting  tbe  heroic  age.**-  -Hem-tnU  Ptlities  tif  Grettt^  p.  8il 
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1.  Daring  the  period  of  early  Grecian  history  which  we  haye 
passed  over  in  the  present  chapter,  our  knowledge  of  the  ooteinpo- 
rary  history  of  other  nations  is  exceedingly  limited.  Rome  had  not 
yet  a  beginning : — all  Europe,  except  the  little  Grecian  peninsula, 
was  in  the  darkness  of  barbarism  :  in  Central  Western  Asia  we  in- 
deed  suppose  there  existed,  at  this  time,  large  cities,  and  the  flour^ 
ishing  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylon;  but  from  them  we  can 
gather  no  reliable  historic  annals.  In  north-eastern  Africa,  indeed, 
the  Egyptian  empire  had  already  attained  the  meridian  of  its  glory ; 
but  of  the  chronological  detail  of  Egyptian  history  during  this  pe- 
riod we  know  comparatively  nothing.  What  is  known  relates  prin- 
dpally  to  the  conquests  of  the  renowned  Sesos'  tris,  an  Egyptian 
Aonarch,  who,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  ootemporary 
with  0th'  niel,  the  first  judge  of  Israel,  and  with  C6crops,  the  sup- 
posed founder  of  Athens,  althongh  some  modem  authors  place  his 
reign  a  hundred  years  later.*  This  monarch  is  said  to  have  achieved 
many  briUiant  conquests  as  the  lieutenant  of  his  father.  After  he 
oame  to  the  throne  he  made  vast  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  raised  -an  army  which  is  said  to  have  numbered  six  hun 
dred  thousand  foot  and  twenty-four  thousand  horse,  besides  twenty- 
seven  thousand  armed  chariots.  He  conquered  Lib'  ya'  and  Ethi6pia,* 
after  which,  entering  Asia,  he  overran  Arabia,  subdued  the  Assyrians 
and  Medes,  and  even  led  his  victorious  hosts  beyond  the  Ganges  :* 

1.  La' fa  to  the  name  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  gave  to  AMca.  In  a  more  re* 
■Iricted  aenae,  however,  the  name  was  applied  to  that  part  of  Africa,  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranoan,  wUph  lies  between  Egypt  on  the  east  and  Tripoli  on  the  west,— the  most  important 
port  of  whKh  territory  to  embni,-^  in  the  present  Barca. 

Sl  Ancient  EtkUpia  comprised,  principally,  the  present  oomitries  of  Nnbia  and  AbyHlnlai 
0ODth  of  Egypt. 

3.  The  anng99^  the  sacred  riyer  of  the  Hindoos,  flowii«  south-east  through  the  Dorth- 

a.  The  era  of  the  aeoeaaion  of  Sesos'  tris,  may  be  placed  at  1565  B.  0.;  that  of  Oth' niel  at 
1564;  and  the  supposed  founding  of  Athens  at  1558,— the  latter  two  in  accordance  with  Dr. 
Hales.  In  RoIUn  the  date  for  Setos'  tris  is  1401 ;  Hereon  ^  about  1500" ;  RuaselTs  Egypt,  1306; 
Mure,*' between  1400  and  1410**;  Gllddon's  Egypt,  1565;  and  ChampoUon  FIgeac  (making 
Seeua'  tns  the  same  as  Ramses  IV.,  at  the  head  of  the  19th  dynasty),  1473.  Eusebius,  followed 
by  Usher  and  PlayfUr,  supposes  that  Scsos'  Iris  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Pharaoh  who 
WW  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea;  while  Mardiam,  followed  by  Newton,  attempts  to  identify  him 
with  the  Shtohak  of  Scripture  who  inraded  Judea— a  difference,  according  to  rarious  systems 
of  chronology,  of  (h>m  500  to  800  years.  Mr.  Bryant  endeavors  to  prove  that  no  such  person 
sfver  existed. 

flinee  the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  however,  the  principal  ground  of  dispute  on  thto 
■nl^eet  among  the  learned,  appears  to  be,  whether  the  Sesos'  irto  so  renowned  hi  history  was 
tbe  same  as  Ramses  IIL,  the  fburteenth  king  of  the  18th  dynasty,  or  the  same  as  Ramses  IV,  the 
fritkli«o<  the  UKh  dynai^,  there  Mng  a  difference  between  the  two  of  about  a  hundred  yean. 
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he  ifl  also  said  to  Iiay«  passed  over  into  Europe,  and  to  IiaTe  rayaged 
the  territories  of  the  Tliraoians  and  the  Scythians,'  when  scarcity  of 
provisions  stopped  the  progress  of  his  conquests.  That  the  fame  of 
his  deeds  might  long  suryive  him,  he  erected  columns  in  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  Sesos'  tris,  king 
of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords,  subdued  this  country  by  the  power  of  his 
arms.''  Some  of  these  columns  were  still  to  bo  seen  in  Asia  Minor 
in  the  days  of  Herod'  otus. 

3.  The  deeds  and  triumphs  of  Sesos'tris  are  also  wrought,  in 
sculpture  and  in  painting,  in  numerous  temples,  and  on  the  most 
celebrated  obelisks,  from  Ethiopia  to  Lower  Egypt  At  Ipsamboul,' 
in  Nubia,  is  a  temple  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whose  front  or  fa- 
cade is  supported  by  four  colossal  figures  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
each  sixty  feet  high,  all  statues  of  Sesos'  tris,  the  faces  of  which  bear 
a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  figures  of  the  same  king  at  Mem'  phis. 
The  walb  of  the  temple  are  covered  with  numerous  sculptures  on  his- 
torical subjects,  representing  the  conquests  of  this  prince  in  Africa. 
Among  them  are  processions  of  the  conquered  nations,  carrying  the 
riches  of  their  country  and  laying  them  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror ; 
and  even  the  wild  animals. of  the  desert — antelopes,  apes, giraffeS| 
and  ostriches — are  led  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Egyptians. 

4.  Were  it  not  for  the  many  similar  monumental  evidences  of  the 
reign  of  this  monarch,  which  have  been  recently  discovered,  corrobo- 
rative of  the  deeds  which  profane  authors  attribute  to  him,  we  might 
be  disposed  to  regard  Sesos'  tris  as  others  have  done,  as  no  more  than 
a  mythological  personification  of  the  Sun,  the  god  of  day,  "the 
giant  that  rejoiceth  to  run  his  course  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other."  But  with  such  an  amount  of  testimony  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  doubt  the  existence  of  this  mighty  conqueror,  al- 
though probably  his  exploits  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
vanity  of  his  chroniclers ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  deeds 
of  several  monarchs  have  been  attributed  to  one.  After  the  return 
of  Sesos'  tris  from  his  conquests,  he  is  said  to  have  employed  his 
time  to  the  dose  of  his  reign,  in  encouraging  the  arts,  erecting  tern- 

Maters  part  of  Hindoitaii,  enten  tho  Baj  of  Bengal,  throngli  a  graat  mimber  ot  BratH  Mtf 
Oilcutta. 

1.  Thruce^  a  large  tract  ofooontrynow  embraeed  in  TnriEej  tn  Eorope,  and  bordering  oa  tba 
Propoatlfl,  or  tea  of  Mannoia,  extended  from  Blacedonia  and  the  iE'  geaa  Sea  on  the  soatb-wott, 
to  the  Euxiofi  on  the  north-east.  North  of  tho  T1u«dana,  ezteodhig  along  the  Euzlne  lo  tha 
fiver  Danoho,  was  the  country  of  the  Seftkiant, 

%  IptmwiboitLf  BO  oelobrated  fbr  Its  weU4uiown  «xeatated  timplai.  If  In  tbe  MfOMm  part  aC 
Vobla,  en  the  western  bank  of  the  NUa. 
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^60  to  ihs  gods,  and  improving  the  revenues  cf  his  kingdom.  After 
his  time  ire  know  little  of  the  history  of  Egypt  until  the  reign  of 
Pharaoh-Necho,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  oentory,  who  is  re- 
markable for  his  snooesses  against  Jerusalem. 

5.  At  the  period  which  we  have  assigned,  somewhat  arbitrarily, 
for  the  oommenoement  of  Oreoian  history,  1856  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  Joseph,  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  was  governor 
over  Egypt ;  and  his  father's  family,  by  invitation  of  Pharaoh,  had 
settled  in  Goshen,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  three  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Sesois'  tris.  On  the  death  of  Joseph,  the  circumstances  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Jacob,  who  were  now  called  Israelites,  were  greatly 
changed.  ''  A  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph  ;'^  and  the  children 
€i  Israel  became  servants  and  bondsmen  in  the  land  of  Egypt  Two 
hundred  years  they  were  held  in  bondage,  when  the  Lord,  by  his 
servant  Moses,  brought**  them  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand 
and  an  outstretched  arm,  after  inflicting  the  most  grievous  plagues 
upon  their  oppressors,  and  destroymg  the  pursuing  hosts  of  Pharaoh 
in  the  Red  Sea.     (1648  B.  C.) 

6.  Forty  years  the  Israelites,  numbering  probably  two  millions 
of  souls,<^  wandered  in  the  wilderness  on  the  northwestern  confines 
of  Arabia,^  supported  by  miraculous  interposition ;  for  the  country 
was  then,  as  now,  "  a  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits,  a  land  of  drouth 
and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  a  land  that  no  man  passed  through,  and 
where  no  man  dwelt  ;"^  and  after  they  had  completed  their  wander- 
ings, and  another  generation  had  grown  up  since  they  had  left  Egypt, 
they  came  to  the  river  Jordan,*  and  passing  through  the  bed  of  the 

L  Jlrahim  Is  an  eztenfltre  penliuula  at  the  soutb-westera  extremity  of  Asia,  lying  Immediate^ 
east  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  Is  mostly  a  rocky  and  desert  oomitry,  Inhabited  by  wandering  tribes 
of  Arabs,  the  descendants  of  IshmaeL  They  still  retain  the  character  given  to  their  ancestor. 
The  desert  has  oontfaraed  to  be  the  home  of  the  Arab ;  he  has  been  a  man  of  war  ttom  his 
youth ;  ''his  hand  against  erery  man,  and  every  man*s  hand  against  him."    (Gen.  xvl.  IS.) 

2.  The  river  Jordan  (See  Bfap,  No.  VI.)  rises  towards  the  northern  part  of  Palestine,  on  the 
irestem  slope  of  Monnt  Hermon,  and  after  a  sonth  course  of  about  forty  miles,  opens  Into  the 
sea  of  Galilee  near  the  ancient  town  of  Bethsalda.  After  passing  throogh  this  lake  or  sea, 
which  te  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  seven  broad,  and  on  and  near  which  occurred  so  many 
striking  scenes  in  the  history  of  Christ,  It  pursues  a  winding  southerty  course  of  about  ninety 
fflilSa  throogh  a  narrow  valley,  and  then  empties  Its  waters  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  this  riveiw 
valley  was  the  dwelling  of  Lot,  **  who  pitched  his  tents  toward  Sodom**  (Gen.  xIlL  11, 19) ;  and 
»in  the  vale  of  Siddlm,  which  is  the  salt  sea,**  occurred  the  battle  of  the  **  four  kings  with  five.** 
(Gea.  XV.)   The  Israeliles  passed  the  Jordan  near  Jericho  (Josh.  UL  14-17) ;  the  prophets  ElUah 

a.  Paraphrased  by  Josephus  ai  meaniag  that  the  kingdom  had  passed  to  another  dynasty. 

b.  1MB,  BJO, 

c  They  had  003,550  men,  above  90  years  of  age^  not  reckoning  LevUes.  EK>Afiisxv3CviiLfib 
d.Jeiemlah,lL«. 
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stream,  whioh  rolled  back  its  waters  on  their  approach,  entered  the 
promised  land  of  Palestine.^  The  death  of  Moses  had  left  the  gov- 
emment  in  the  hands  of  Joshua.  And  *'  Israel  served  the  Lord  all 
the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  tlie  elders  that  outlived 
Joshua,  and  which  had  known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord  that  he  had 
done  for  his  chosen  people."^ 

7.  Fix)m  the  time  of  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  election  of  Saul 
as  first  king  of  Israel,  which  latter  event  occurred  about  seventy 
years  after  the  supposed  siege  of  Troy,  Israel  was  ruled  by  judges, 
who  were  appointed  through  the  agency  of  the  priests  and  of  the 
divine  oracle,  in  accordance  with  the  theocratic  form  of  government 
established  by  Moses.  After  the  death  of  Joshua,  however,  the  Is- 
raelites often  apostatized  to  idolatry,  for  which  they  were  punished 
by  being  successively  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions. First  they  were  subdued  by  the  king  of  Mesopotamia,**  after 
which  the  Lord  raised  up  0th'  niel  to  be  their  deliverer  (1564  B.  C.) . 
a  second  defection  was  punished  by  eighteen  years  of  servitude  to  the 
king  of  the  M6abites,*  from  whom  they  were  delivered  by  the  enter- 

ftiid  Elisha  ftfterwards  divided  the  waters  to  prove  their  dlrine  misdon  (S  Kings,  xi.  8) ;  the 
leper  Naaman  was  commanded  to  wash  in  Jordan  and  be  clean  (S  Kings,  iv.  10) ;  and  it  is  this 
Btieam  in  which  Jesus  was  baptized  before  he  entered  on  his  divine  mission.  (Matt.  iii.  IC^  4bc) 
The  Dead  Sea,  into  which  the  Jordan  empties,  Is  so  called  from  the  heaviness  and  consequent 
■tillness  of  its  waters,  which  contain  one^ourth  part  of  their  weight  of  salts.  The  country 
around  this  lake  is  exceedingly  dreary,  and  the  soil  is  destitute  of  vegetation.  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah are  supposed  to  have  stood  In  the  plain  now  occupied  by  the  lalce,  and  ruins  of  the 
overthrown  cities  are  said  to  have  been  seen  on  its  western  borders.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

1.  PalettitUi  a  part  of  modem  Syria,  now  embraced  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  lies  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  extending  north  and  south  along  the  coast  about  200 
miles,  and  having  an  extreme  breadth  of  about  80  miles.  Though  in  antiquity  the  northern 
part  of  Palestine  was  the  seat  of  the  Phoenicians,  a  great  commercial  people,  yet  there  aie 
now  few  good  harbors  oo  the  coast,  those  of  Tyre  and  Sldon,  once  so  Cunous,  being  now  for 
the  most  part  blocked  up  with  sand.  The  country  of  Palestine  consists  principally  of  rugged 
hills  and  narrow  valleys,  although  it  has  a  few  plains  of  considerable  extent.  There  are  many 
streams  falling  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Orontes,  at  the  north,  but 
none  of  them  are  navigable.  The  river  Jordan,  on  the  east,  empties  Its  waters  into  the  As- 
phalilo  Lake,  or  Dead  Sea,  which  latter,  about  55  miles  in  length,  and  90  in  extreme  width, 
now  fills  the  plain  where  once  stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  North  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  the  Ijake  of  Gennesareth,  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  theatre  of  some  most  remarkable  mir> 
acles.  (Matthew  vlli.;  Luke  viii.;  and  Matthew  xix.  25.)  The  principal  mountains  of  Pales- 
tine are  those  of  Lebanon,  running  in  ranges  nearly  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  finally 
connecting  with  mounts  Uoreb  and  Sinai,  near  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Jkrusalbm,  the  capital 
city  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land,  will  be  described  In  a  subsequent  article,  (5^  p.  164,  JlfcOii/ 
lock :  articles  Syria,  Said,  or  Sidon,  Dead  Sea,  Lebanon,  &c.)    (Map  No.  VI.) 

2.  The  Moabitet,  so  called  from  Moab,  the  son  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.  27)^  dwelt  in  the  oomtry  oa 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.    (.¥apNo.VL) 

a.  Joshua,  xxlv.  31. 

b.  Numbers,  ill.  S,  Some  think  that  the  country  here  refarred  to  was  in  the  vldnity  of 
Damascna,  and  not  ** bayond  the  Euphrates,**  as  Hesopotimia  would  Im^y.    (Sm  C§ekayn^ 
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prisiDg  yalor  of  Ehud.*  After  Yob  death  the  Israelites  agam  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  '*  the  Lord  sold  them  into  the  hand  of 
Jabin  king  of  Canaan,"*  nndor  whose  cruel  joke  they  groaned  twenty 
years,  when  the  prophetess  Deborah,  and  Barak  her  general,  were 
made  the  instruments  of  their  liberation.  The  Canaanites  were 
routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  leader  Sisera  slain  by  Jael,  in 
whose  tent  he  had  sought  refuge> 

8.  Afterwards,  the  children  of  Israel  were  deliyered  over  a  prey 
o  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites,*  wild  tribes  of  the  desert,  who 

^  came  up  with  their  cattle  and  their  tents,  as  grasshoppers  for  mul- 
titude." But  the  prophet  Gideon,  chosen  by  the  Lord  to  be  the 
liberator  of  his  people,  taking  with  him  only  three  hundred  men, 
made  a  night  attack  on  the  qamp  of  the  enemy,  upon  whom  such  fear 
fell  that  they  slew  each  other ;  so  that  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  only  fifteen  thousand  es- 
caped by  flight  In  the  height  of  their  joy  and  gratitude,  the  peo- 
ple would  have  made  Gideon  king,  but  he  said  to  them,  "  Not  I,  nor 
my  son,  but  Jehovah  shall  reign  over  you."« 

9.  Again  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  became  so  gross,  that  the  Lord 
deliver^  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines'  and  the  Ammonites,^ 
from  whom  they  were  finally  delivered  by  the  valor  of  Jephthah.^ 
At  a  later  period  the  Philbtines  oppressed  Israel  forty  years,  but  the 
people  found  an  avenger  in  the  prowess  of  Samson.^  After  the 
death  of  Samson  the  aged  Eli  judged  Israel,  but  the  crimes  of  his 
sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  whom  he  had  chosen  to  aid  him  in  the 
government,  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  the  L<Mrd,  and  thirty 
thousand  of  the  warriors  of  Israel  were  slain  in  battle  by  the  Philis- 

1.  The  Canmanitefy  80  caDed  flrom  Oanaaii,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6-10),  then  dwelt 
in  the  lowfauide  of  the  Galilee  of  the  GentUea,  between  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Barak,  dcMendtaig  fh>m  Mount  Tabor  (see  Map),  attacked  Slaera  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Klabon.  (JVap  No.  VI.) 

Sl  The  Jtidianites,  so  called  flrom  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Ketorah,  dwelt  in  western 
Arabia,  near  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  Jlmalekitea  dwelt  in  the  wUdemess  between  the 
Dnd  Sea  and  the  Bed  8ea«   (JlfapNo.VL) 

ai  The  PkUUtine*  (see  Map)  dwelt  on  the  sonth-weetem  borders  of  Palestine,  along  the  ooasi 
of  the  Mediterranean,  as  tar  north  as  Meant  Oarmel,  the  oommeoeement  of  the  PhoBnldan 
terrliorlea.  Their  principal  towns  were  Gaza,  Gath,  Ascalon,  and  Meglddo,  for  which  see  Blap. 
The  Israelite  tribes  of  Simeon,  Dan,  Ephraim,  and  Manassefa,  bordered  on  their  territories. 
'^The  whole  of  the  towns  of  the  coast  continued  In  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  and  Phcsnidans, 
and  never  permanently  fell  under  the  domhiion  of  Israel.**— GM&a]nM*#  Bitt,  of  a»  Jews,  p.  44. 

4.  The  Amm^ites  (see  Map)  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  eastward  of  the  IsraoUta 
tribes  that  settled  east  of  the  Jordan. 

a.  Judges,  UL  15-30.  b.  Judges,  It.  c.  Judges,  tL;  v1L$  ttt. 

d.  Judges, Z.7;  zL3&  e.  Judges, zili.  1 ;  zir.;  xr.}  zfl. 
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tinflB.*    The  pr^pbet  Samuol  was  diymelj  chosen  as  the  soooessor  of 

BIL  (1152  B.  C.)  His  administration  was  wise  and  prudent,  bat 
in  bis  old  age  the  tyranny  of  his  sons,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  em* 
ploy  as  his  deputies,  induced  the  people  to  demand  a  king  who 
should  rule  oyer  them  like  the  kings  of  other  nation&  With  reluct^ 
anoe  Samuel  yielded  to  the  popular  request,  and  by  divine  guidance, 
anointed  Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  king  over  Israeli  (1110 
B.  C.) 

10.  We  haye  thus  briefly  traced  the  civil  history  of  the  Israelites 
down  to  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  over  them, 
in  the  person  of  Saul,  at  a  date,  according  to  the  chronology  which 
we  have  adopted,  seventy-three  years  later  than  the  supposed  destruc- 
tion of  Troy.  It  is,  however,  the  religious  history,  rather  than  the 
civil  annals,  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  that  possesses  the  greatest 
value  and  the  deepest  interest ;  but  as  our  limits  forbid  our  enter- 
ing upon  a  subject  so  comprehensive  as  the  former,  and  the  one  can- 
not be  wholly  separated  from  the  other  without  the  greatest  violence, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Bible  for  full  and  satisfactory  details  of 
the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  the  Jews,  contenting  ourselves  with 
having  given  merely  such  a  skeleton  of  Jewish  annals,  in  connection 
with  pro&ne  history,  as  may  serve  to  render  the  oomparatife  duro- 
nobgy  of  the  whole  easy  of  comprehension* 

a.iaM.i?.ia  k&n 
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CHAPTER   IIL 


\  1BE  UNOBRTAIN  PERIOD  OF  GREOIAN  HISTORT: 

WiMiiiiiwi  wwm  TBS  auMB  or  tu  tboxan  wak  to  Tm  wags  war  whb  rsiau 
1188  TO  490  B.  a  =  698  TXAsa 

AHATtTBIB.  1.  IntrodQetoiT.— 9L  OcniMqiwiiees  of  the  Trqfaa  war^— 3.  TintMA.'UA]r  oo» 
9VSST.— [Eptroa.  Pta'doa.  PMAiu.>-4.Bao'TtAMcoHquKaTd— iEo'LiANMiaRATioN.  [Let** 
bot.  i  D6rto.]  RjBTumM  or  thb  UmnMCht  dje.— 4.  Nomben  and  military  charaetar  of  tha 
DMaaa.— Paaaage  of  the  CoriDthfan  GiiU:~[Ooriiithian  latbmnsw— Corinthfan  GiiUl—Naiipae'- 
taa.]— 7.  D6rian  ooiHiaeat  of  the  PelopoanAfiia.  [AroAdla.  AchAla.]  Idoian  and  D6irlan  not 
Kntionaw— 8w  DAriaa  lavasion  of  At' tica.— [Atbeos.  Delphos.]  SeU^eacriflce  of  C6dn]a. 
Govenuneot  of  At'tlea.— 9.  [Lao&nia.]  Ita  goTerameiit.  Lyour'giu.— lOi  Trarela  of  Lyeur' 
gM.  [Tte  Brabmlm.]  Iiimnmoiia  or  Ltcur' ana.— 11.  Platareh*a  accoomr-eanata 
nwmbHaa  dlviaion  of  landa.— 19.  Movable  property.  The  currency.— 13.  Fubllc  tableai 
Ol^leot  of  Spartan  education,  and  aim  of  Lycur' gua.— 14.  Dlspotea  about  Lycur'gua.  HIa 
aoppoaed  Cae,  [Delpboa,  Or«te.  and  E'Ua.}— 15.  The  three  claaaaa  of  the  I6nian  populatioik 
l^'*alaaat  of  the  Uaiota.— 16.  The  pioWnelala.  Their  eoadltlon.— 17.  [Bie««nla.  Ith«me 
Flmar  HaaaK'  mum  wae.  Reaulta  of  the  war  to  the  Meatenlana.— 1&  Its  influence  oo  th# 
Spartaoa.  SBcoiioHiffB'iiiAjf  WAE.  ArMom'enea.— 19.  ThePoetiyrtm'oa.  [Oorlnth.  Sic' 
JM.]  Battle  of  the  Pamlaua.  The  Areidlaaa.  90.  Reaulu  of  the  war.— 91.  GoYemment  of 
Athena.  Dka'  co.— 92.  Sererlty  of  hia  laws.— S3.  Anarchy.  Lboulatioii  or  Solon.  Solon*^ 
tartegfltjw— 94.  DIstrettea  of  the  people.  The  needy  and  the  rich— 99.  The  policy  cf  Solon. 
Debtors— landa  of  the  poor— hnpriaonment.  OasalfloaUon  of  the  dtltena.— 90.  DIaabtlttiea 
and  priTfleges  of  the  fourth  class.  General  policy  of  Solon's  qrstem.— 97.  The  nine  arehons^ 
The  Senate  of  Four  Hundred.-4B.  Oourt  of  the  Areop'agua.  Its  powers.  Institutions  of 
Solon  eompared  with  the  Spartan  code.— 99.  Party  feuds.  Pisis'  tratus.— 30.  His  usurpation 
of  power.  Opposition  to,  and  character  of;  his  goTommenL— 31.  The  sons  of  PIsIs'  tratus. 
Ooosplracy  of  HarmMius  and  Arlstoglton.— 3it.  EzprLsion  or  thb  Pisisteatids.  Intrigues 
of  Rip'  plaa.  [Lyd'  la.  Per*  sla.]— 33.  The  Grecian  eolonlea  conquered  by  Crce'  sua— by  the 
FBniana.  Applleatlon  for  aid.— 34.  Ion'  io  Bbvolt.  Athena  and  Bubcs'  a  aid  the  Ibniana. 
CEobos'a.    Safdla.    Bph'eaus.]    Results  of  the  Idnlan  war.    [MU«tus.]    Designs  of  Darius. 

OoTBHPOKART  HisTORT.— I.  Phobni  oxan  Histort.  L  Geography  of  Pbosnlda.— 9.  Early  hla- 
lory  of  Phcsnlda.  Political  condition.  Colonies.— 3.  Supposed  circumnavigation  of  Africa.— 
i,  Oommerdal  relationa.  Q.  Jawun  Histort— eontlnuatlon  ofw— 6.  Accession  of  Saul  to  the 
throne.  SIsnghteroftheAm'monitea.  [J4besh  6U' ead.  611' gaL]  WarwIthfhePhlllsthies.— 7. 
Wan  witb  the  surrounding  natlona.  SauPa  diaobedlenco.— a  David— hIa  prowess.  [Oath.] 
flaurajealouay  of  David.  David*atntagrUy.-9.  Death  of  SauL  [MouBtGaboa.]  Division  of  the 
klag«Bat  between  David  and  Ish'bosbeth.  [HAbron.]  Union  of  the  tribes^ia  Umlted  possess 
loos  of  the  Israelites.  {Tjn,  Sldon.  Joppa.  Jerusalem.]  David  takea  Jerusalem  .—11.  His  other 
oomioesta.  [Syria.  Damascus.  Kabbah.]  Siege  of  Kabbah.  Cloae  of  David^s  reiga^— 19. 
Solomon.  His  wisdom— fiune— commercial  relations.- 13.  His  impiety.  Close  of  his  reign.-* 
H.  Befvolt  of  the  ten  tribes.  Their  subsequent  history.— IS.  Rehoboam's  reign  over  Judah. 
Bdgn  of  Aha<.  Hezeklah.  Signal  overthrow  of  the  Aasyriana.- 17.  CorroboraMd  by  pro- 
toe  history.— 18.  A«eonnt  given  by  Herod' otus,—l9»  Beigna  of  Manas' seh,  A'moo,  Josiah, 
an!  Jeh6ahas.-90.  Esig»  of  Jeholaktm-of  Jechonlah.— SI.  Beign  of  Heaeklah.  DeatniA. 
Hen  of  Jerusalem.-43.  Captivity  of  the  Jewa.— 99  Bebnildlng  of  Jerusalem.  III.  Bo- 
IUN  RiaromT^— 94.  Foondl^  of  Borne.— IV.  Pbesian  Histort.— 95.  DIssolutloA  of  tha  Aa* 
^pimmfk^r^m,  lUibHihiKWtoC  I^Wi^im <C  tU  M»lit  uA  Bahylonlaafc  Fliak«i« 
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tteoBd  otpthrttf  of  the  Jewiw— 97.  Other  oonquMti  of  NebuobadBei'iar.  Hii  war  wtth  fte 
PboBBioUuia.— S8.  With  the  EgjrptUns.  Fulfllmeot  of  Ex/bkleiH  prophecy^-Sft.  Impiety  and 
pride  orNebacbadnex'sar.  His  pnnishmeiit— 30.  Belsbax*  zar^  reign.  Rise  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  M^dla.  Founding  of  the  Persian  empire.— 31.  C^ros  defeats  CTcs'  sos— «al:(|ugatei 
the  Grecian  oolonies--eonqaers  Babylon.  Prophecies  relating  to  Babylon.— 33.  Remainder  of 
the  reign  of  Qyms.— 33.  Reign  of  Oamby'ses.  [Jdpiter  Am'  mon.}— 34.  Accession  of  Darioa 
Hystas'pes.  Rerolt  and  destruction  of  Babylon.— 35.  Expedition  against  the  Scythians. 
[Beythla.  Rirer  Don.  Thntoe.]— 36.  Other  ereots  in  the  histoiy  of  Darius.  His  aims,  policji 
and  goTsrament.— 37.  Extent  of  the  Persian  empire. 

1.  Passino  from  the  fabuloos  era  of  Greoian  history,  we  enter 
upon  a  period  when  the  crude  fictions  of  more  than  mortal  heroes, 
and  demigods,  begin  to  give  place  to  the  realities  of  human  exist- 
ence ;  but  still  the  vague,  disputed,  and  often  contradictory  annals 
on  which  we  are  obliged  to  rely,  shed  only  an  uncertain  light  around 
us;  and  even  what  we  have  gathered  as  the  most  reliable,  in  the 
present  chapter,  perhaps  cannot  wholly  be  taken  as  undoubted  his- 
toric truth,  especially  in  chronological  details. 

2.  The  immediate  consequences  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  represented 
by  Greek  historians,  were  scarcely  less  disastrous  to  the  victors  than 
to  the  vanquished.  The  return  of  the  Grecian  heroes  to  their  coun* 
try  is  represented  by  Homer  and  other  early  writers  to  have  been 
full  of  tragical  adventures,  while  their  long  absence  had  encouraged 
usurpers  to  seize  many  of  their  thrones ;  and  hence  arose  fierce  wars 
and  intestine  commotions,  which  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 
Grecian  civilization. 

3.  Among  these  petty  revolutions,  however,  no  events  of  general 
L  thusa'  uan  interest  occurred  until  about  sixty  years  after  the  fidl  of 

00MQUX8T.  Troy,  when  a  people  from  Epfrus,'  passing  over  the 
mountain  chain  of  Pin'  dus,'  descended  into  the  rich  plains  which  lie 
along  the  banks  of  the  Pen6us,*and  finally  conquered*  the  country,  to 

L  The  oonntry  of  J>intt,  comprised  In  the  present  Tuildsh  prorinee  of  Albinia,  was  al 
the  north-western  extremity  of  Greece,  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulf  of 
Venice^  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maoed6nla,  and  on  the  east  by  Maced6nia  and  Thes'* 
saly.  The  Inhabitants  in  early  times  were  probably  Pelas'  glc,  but  they  oau  hardly  be  eonsid* 
ered  ever  to  hare  belonged  to  the  Belize  race,  or  Grecians  proper.  Eplms  is  principally 
distinguished  in  Roman  history  as  the  country  of  the  celebrated  Pyr'  rhus  (see  p.  149.)  The 
earilest  oracle  of  Greece  was  that  of  Dod6na  in  ^irus,  but  Its  exact  locality  is  unknown. 
There  was  another  orade  of  the  same  name  in  Thes' saly.    (MaplXo,!.) 

9L  Pin'dtu  Is  the  name  of  the  mountain  chain  which  separated  Thee' saly  fhim  Elplrua. 
(Jhf  No.  L) 

3.  PmUm,  the  principal  river  of  Thes'  saly,  rises  in  the  Pin'  dus  mountains,  and  flowing  In  a 
Morse  generally  east,  passes  through  the  r^e  of  Tem'pe,  and  enrptles  lu  wators  into  the  Thef^ 
male  GuU;  now  the  gulf  of  Salonica,  a  branch  of  the  iB'  geai  Sea,  or  Archipelago.   (JMiqi 

a.  Abcail9MB.CL 
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which  thej  gave  the  name  of  Thes^salj ;  driving  away  most  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  reducing  those  who  remained  to  the  condition  of 
Bex%  or  agricultural  slaves. 

4.  The  fugitives  from  Thes'  salj,  driven  from  their  own  country, 
passed  over  into  B<B6tia,  which  they  subdued  after  a  long  n.  b<eo'tiav 
stru^le,  imitating  their  own  conquerors  in  the  disposal    oonqueot. 
of  the  inhabitants.     The  unsettled  state  of  society  occasioned  by  the 
Thessdlian  and  BGe6tian  conquests  was  the  cause  of  collecting  to- 
gether various  bands  of  fugitives,  who,  being  joined  by  adventurers 
from  Peloponnesus,  passed  over  into  Asia,^  constituting  the  ^olian 
migration^  so  called  from  the  race  which  took  tho  prin-  m.  jbo^uah 
dpal  share  in  it     They  established  their  settlements  in   migration. 
the  vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  Troy,  and  on  the  opposite  island  of  Les'- 
bos,^  while  on  the  main  land  they  built  many  cities,  which  were  com- 
prised in  twelve  States,  the  whole  of  which  formed  the  ^61ian  Con- 
federacy. 

5.  About  twenty  years  after  the  Thessdlian  conquest,  the  Dorians, 
a  Hellenic  tribe,  whose  country,  D6ris,'  a  mountainous  region,  was 
on  the  south  of  Thes'  saly,  being  probably  harassed  by  their  northern 
f .eighbors,  and  desirous  of  a  settlement  in  a  more  fertile  territory, 
3ommenced  a  migration  to  the  Peloponnesus,  accompanied  by  por- 
tions of  other  tribes,  and  led,  as  was  asserted,  by  descendants  of 
Her'  cules,  who  had  formerly  been  driven  into  exile  from  the  latter 
country.  This  important  event  in  Grecian  history  is  ^^  ji^ruwc 
called  the  Return  aftht  HeradidtE,  The  migration  of  the  of  thk 
D6rians  was  similar  in  its  character  to  the  return  of  the  h*'^<'"^  »-*• 
Israelites  to  Palestine,  as  they  took  with  them  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, prepared  for  whatever  fortune  should  award  them. 

6.  The  D6rians  could  muster  about  twenty  thousand  fighting  men, 
and  although  they  were  greatly  mferior  in  numbers  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  countries  which  they  conquered,  their  superior  military 
tactics  appear  generally  to  have  insured  them  an  easy  victory  in  the 


1.  Z.e«'(M,  ono  of  tho  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  Islands,  now  called  Mytll^ne,  flrom  Ita 
pilndpal  eltj,  liee  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  north  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Smyima. 
AndeoUy,  Lee'  bos  contained  nine  flourishing  cities,  founded  mostly  by  the  iEOllans.  The 
Les'bians  were  notorious  for  their  dissolute  manners,  while  at  the  same  lime  they  were 
distinguished  for  intellectual  cultivation,  and  especially  for  poetry  and  music    {Map  No.  IlL) 

Sl  DSrit,  a  small  mountainous  country,  extending  only  about  forty  miles  In  length,  was 
rttnated  on  the  south  of  Thes'  saly,  flrom  which  it  was  separated  by  the  range  cf  fflount  GB'  !»■ 
1b0  Dtaiana  were  the  most  powornil  of  the  Hell6aic  tribes.    {Map  No.  I.) 

».  About  1040  B.  a 
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open  field.  Twice,  howevw,  thej  were  repelled  in  their  attempts  to 
In'eak  through  the  Corinthian  isthmus/  the  key  to  Southern  Greece, 
when,  warned  hy  these  misfortunes,  they  abandoned  the  guarded 
isthmus,  and  crossing  the  Corinthian  Guir  from  Naupao'  tus,*  landed 
safely  on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  peninsula.     (B.  C.  1104). 

7.  The  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  except  the  central  and  mountainous 
district  of  Arc&dia*  and  the  coast  province  of  Achdia,^  was  eventually 
subdued,  and  apportioned  among  the  conquerors, — all  the  old  inhab- 
itants who  remained  in  the  country  being  reduced  to  an  inferior  con- 
dition, like  that  of  the  Saxon  serfs  of  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  however,  uniting  under  valiant  leaders,  conquered 
the  province  of  Achiia,  and  expelled  its  I6nian  inhabitants,  many 
of  whom,  joined  by  various  bands  of  fugitives,  sought  a  retreat  on  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of  the  ^61ian  cities,  where,  in 

1.  The  Corinthian  J»thmu*j  between  the  Oorlntbtan  Gulf  (nov  Gulf  of  Lepan'  to)  on  tlie 
nortb-weit,  and  the  Soron'  le  Golf  (now  Golf  of  Athens,  or  iEgina)  on  the  south-eut,  oniteB  the 
Peloponn^suB  to  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  or  Greece  Proper.  The  narrowest  part  of  thia 
celebrated  Isthmus  Is  about  rix  miles  east  from  Oorlnth,  where  the  distance  across  is  aboul 
Ave  miles.  The  Isthmus  is  high  and  rocky,  and  many  unsucoessftil  attempts  hare  been  made 
to  unite  the  waters  on  each  side  by  a  canaL  The  Isthmus  derired  much  of  its  early  celebrity 
from  the  Isthmian  gamu  celebrated  there  in  honor  of  Pale'  mon  and  Mep'  tune.  Ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Nep'  tone  have  been  discoYwed  at  the  port  of  Schss'  nus,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Isthmus.    (Mt^  Vo.L) 

SL  The  Corinthian  Onif  (now  called  the  Gulf  of  Lepan'  to)  is  an  eastern  ann  of  the  Adriatk^ 
or  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  lies  principally  between  the  coast  of  andeot  Ph6cls  on  the  north,  and 
of  Ach4ia  on  the  south.  The  entrance  to  the  guli^  between  two  ruined  castles,  the  Boumt  ia 
on  the  north,  and  the  Mor^a  on  the  south,  Is  only  about  one  mile  across.  Within,  the  walen 
expand  into  a  deep  magnlOoent  basin,  stretching  about  seventy-eight  miles  to  the  south-east, 
and  being,  where  widest,  about  twenty  miles  across.  Near  the  month  of  this  gulf  was  fought, 
tn  the  year  157Q,  one  of  the  greatest  nav^  battles  of  modem  times.    (Map  No.  L) 

3.  J^ampae'  tuB  (now  called  Lepan'  to)  stands  on  a  hill  on  the  coast  of  L6cris,  about  three  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  ruined  casti-;  of  Roum^lla.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
elrcumstance  of  the  Heraelidss  having  there  constructed  the  fleet  in  which  they  crossed  over 
to  the  Peloponnesus.  (JVaiw,  a  ship,  and  Pigo,  or  Pignumi,  to  construct)  It  was  once  a  place 
of  considerable  Importance,  but  is  now  a  ruinous  town.    {Map  No.  I.) 

4.  Jiretdioy  the  central  country  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  next  to  Lac6nla,  the  largest  of  its 
six  provinces,  is  a  mountainous  region,  somewhat  similar  to  Switzerland,  tiavlng  a  lei^fth  and 
breadth  of  about  forty  miles  each.  The  most  fertile  part  of  the  country  was  towards  the  south, 
where  were  several  delightful  plains,  and  numerous  vineyards.  The  Alph^us  is  the  principal 
river  of  Arc&dia.  Tegea  and  Mantlnda  were  its  principal  cities.  Its  lakes  are  small,  but 
among  them  is  the  Stymphilus,  of  classic  flune.  The  Arc&dlans,  scarcely  a  genuine  Greek 
race,  were  a  rude  and  pastoral  people,  deeply  attached  to  music,  and  possessing  a  strong  love 
of  freedom.    {Map  No.  L) 

5.  Aehhia,  the  most  northern  country  of  the  Peloponnesus,  extended  along  the  Oorlnthian 
Oull^  north  of  E'  lis  and  Arc4dia.  It  was  a  country  of  moderate  fertility ;  Its  coast  was  fnr  the 
Don  oort  level,  containing  no  good  harbors,  and  exposed  to  inundations ;  and  its  streams 
were  of  small  size,  many  of  them  mere  winter  torrents,  descending  from  the  ridges  of  Arc4dUu 
Origmally  Ach&la  embraced  the  territory  of  Sic' yon,  on  the  east,  but  the  latter  was  finally 
wrested  from  It  by  the  Dorians.  The  Aehss' ans  are  principally  celebrated  for  being  the  orir 
taatonofthaoatobmladAchaBaaleagae.   (Sst  p.107.)  (JViyNo.!.) 
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proeeBs  of  lame,  twehrt  I6nian  oities  were  Imilt,  the  whole  of  whicb 
were  united  in  the  I6niui  Confederacy,  while  their  new  country  re- 
oeiyed  the  name  of  I6nia.  At  a  later  period,  bands  of  the  D6riatt0 
themeelyes,  not  content  with  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
thronged  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  peopled  several  cities  on  the 
coast  of  G&ria,  south  of  I6nia ;  so  that  the  ^'gean  Sea  was  finally 
circled  by  Grecian  settlements,  and  its  islands  cohered  by  them. 

8.  About  the  year  1068,  the  D6rian8,  impelled,  as  some  assert,  by 
a  general  scarcity,  the  natural  effect  of  long-protracted  wars,  invaded 
At'  tiea,  and  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Athens.'  The  chief  of 
the  D6rian  expedition,  havbg  consulted  the  oracle  of  Del'  phos,*  was 
told  that  the  D6rians  would  be  successful  so  long  as  C6drus,  the 
Athenian  king,  was  uninjured.  The  latter,  being  informed  of  the 
aoflwer  of  th^  oracle,  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of 
his  country ;  and  going  out  of  the  gate,  disguised  in  the  garb  of  a 
peasant,  he  provoked  a  quarrel  with  a  D6rian  soldier,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  slain.  On  recognizing  the  body,  the  superstitious  D6- 
rians,  deeming  the  war  hopeless,  withdrew  from  At'  tica ;  and  the 
Athenians,  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  C6drus,  declared  that 
no  one  was  worthy  to  succeed  him,  and  abolished  the  form  of  roy- 
alty altogether.*  Magistrates  called  archons,  however,  differing  little 
from  kings,  were  now  appointed  from  the  family  of  C6drus  for  life ; 
after  a  long  period  these  were  exchanged^  for  archons  appomted  for 
ten  years,  until,  lastly,^  the  yearly  election  of»a  senate  of  Archons 
gave  the  final  blow  to  royalty  in  Athens,  and  established  an  aristo- 
eratioal  government  of  the  nobility.     These  successive  encroachments 

1.  Atkeiu^  one  of  the  most  fiunont  elttot  of  antiquity,  b  dtfuited  on  the  wottern  ilde  of  the 
At'  tie  penineule,  about  Ave  mllea  firom  the  Baron'  le  Gult,  now  the  Gulf  of  iEgina.  MotI  of 
Ibe  anelent  city  itood  on  the  west  tide  of  a  rooky  eminence  called  the  Acrop'  oils,  somranded 
by  an  exten^re  plain,  and,  at  the  time  when  \\  had  attained  Its  greatest  magnitude,  was  twenty 
■niles  In  drcamference,  and  encompassed  by  a  wall  surmounted,  at  intervals,  by  strongly-fbr* 
ttfled  towera.  The  small  river  Cephls'  sub,  flowing  south,  on  the  west  side  of  the  dty,  and  the 
ilTer  nis'sua,  on  the  east,  flowli^  south-west,  inclosed  It  in  a  sort  of  peninsula ;  but  both 
streams  lost  themselves  In  the  marshes  south-west  of  the  city.  The  waters  of  the  Ills'  sus  were 
mostly  drawn  olT  to  Irrigate  the  neighboring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  artificial  fountains  of 
Athens.    iMafVo,L    See  Ourther  descripUon,  p.  554.) 

fll  DtPpkM^  or  Dd'fkLf  a  smaU  city  of  Ph6ci8,  situated  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount 
Famas'  sua,  forty-five  miles  north-west  from  Cor*  inth,  and  eight  and  a  half  miles  lh>m  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Corinthian  Oul^  was  the  seat  of  the  most  remarkable  oracle  of  the  ancient  world. 
Above  Del'  phi  arose  the  two  towering  dlffs  of  Paruas'  sua,  while  fh>m  the  chasm  between 
Item  flowed  the  waters  of  the  Casitlian  spring,  the  source  of  poetical  Inspiration.  Below  lay 
n  nigged  mountain,  past  which  flowed  the  rapid  stream  Plls'  tus ;  while  on  both  sides  cf  the 
phin,  whew  stood  the  little  dty,  aroet  steep  and  almost  inaccessl  lepredptoes.    (.U^^No.!) 

A.108SB.O.  b.7nB.a  «.«iB.a 
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on  the  royal  prerogatives  are  almost  the  only  eyents  that  fill  the 
meagre  annals  of  Athens  for  several  centuries.* 

9.  While  these  changes  were  occurring  at  Athens,  Lao6nia/  whose 
capital  was  Sparta,  although  often  engaged  in  tedious  wars  with  the 
Ar'  gives,*  was  gradually  acquiring  an  ascendancy  over  the  D6rian 
states  of  the  Peloponnesus.  After  the  HeracUds  had  ohtained  pos- 
session of  the  sovereignty,  two  descendants  of  that  family  reigned 
jointly  at  Lacedad'  mon,  but  this  divided  rule  served  only  to  increase 
the  public  confusion.  Things  remained,  however,  in  this  situation 
until  some  time  in  the  ninth  century  B.  C,  when  Polydec'  tes,  one 
of  the  kings,  died  without  children.  The  reins  of  government  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  Lycur'  gus,  but  the  latter  sood  re- 
signed the  crown  to  the  posthumous  son  of  Polydec'  tes,  and,  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  ambitious  designs,  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
although  against  the  wishes  of  the  best  of  his  countrymen. 

10.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  many  foreign  lands,  observing  their 
institutions  and  manners,  and  conversing  with  their  sages — ^to  have 
studied  the  Cretan  laws  of  Minos — to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the 
Egyptian  priests — and  even  to  have  gathered  wisdom  from  the  Brah- 
mins* of  India,  employing  his  time  in  maturing  a  plan  for  remedying 
the  evils  which  afflicted  his  native  country.  On  his  return  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  business  of  framing  a  new  coustitution  for  Sparta, 
after  consulting  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  assured  him  that  "  the 
constitution  he  shoulob  establish  would  be  the  most  excellent  in  the 
world."     Having  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens, 

V.  iNOTTTD-  ^^^  *^^  ^P  ^^^^  ^  support  him,  he  procured  the 

TION8  OF     enactment  of  a  code  of  laws,  by  which  the  form  of 

LToim  GU8.  goyernment,  the  military  discipline  of  the  people,  the 

distribution  of  property,  the  education  of  the  citizens,  and  the  rules 

1.  LaednUf  dluated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Greece,  bad  Ar' golis  and  Arc&dia  on  the 
north,  Me^nia  on  the  west,  and  the  aea  on  the  south  and  east.  Its  extent  was  about  fl(ly 
miles  (h)m  north  to  south,  and  fh>m  twenty  to  thirty  from  east  to  V^  Its  principal  river  was 
the  Eur6tas,  on  the  western  bank  of  which  was  Sparia,  the  capital ;  and  its  mountains  were 
the  ranges  of  Par*  non  on  the  north  and  east,  and  of  Tayg'  otus  on  the  west,  which  rendered 
the  feriile  valley  of  the  Eur6taa,  comprising  the  principal  part  of  I^c6nia,  exceedingly  diffl- 
eult  of  access.  The  two  southern  promontories  of  Lac6uia  were  Mal6a  and  Taen&rium,  now 
called  St.  Angelo  and  Matapan.    (Map  No.  I.) 

S.  The  Ar' gives  proper  were  inhabitants  of  the  state  and  city  of  Ar'gos;  but  the  word  If 
often  applied  by  the  poets  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.    (Map  No.  L) 

3.  Tlie  Brahmins  were  a  class  of  Hindoo  priests  and  philosophers,  worshippers  of  the  Indian 
god  Brama,  the  supposed  creator  of  the  world.  They  were  the  only  persons  who  underptood 
the  Sanscrit,  the  ancient  languago  of  Hindoostan,  in  which  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoo* 
were  written. 

n.  fhirwall,  i.  p.  175. 
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of  domestic  life,  were  to  be  established  on  a  new  and  immutable 
basis. 

1 1.  The  account  which  Plutarch  gives  of  ihese  regulations  asserts 
that  Lycur'  gus  first  established  a  senate  of  thirty  members,  chosen 
for  life,  the  two  kings  being  of  the  number,  and  that  the  former 
shared  the  power  of  the  latter.  Thare  were  also  to  be  assemblies  of 
the  people,  who  were  to  have  no  right  to  propose  any  subject  of  de- 
bate, but  were  only  authorized  to  ratify  or  reject  what  might  be 
proposed  to  them  by  the  senate  and  the  kings.  Lycur' gus  next 
made  a  new  division  of  the  lands,  for  here  he  found  great  inequality 
existing,  as  there  were  many  indigent  persons  who  had  no  lands,  and 
the  wealth  was  centred  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

12.  In  order  farther  to  remove  inequalities  among  the  citizens, 
and,  as  fifiir  as  possible,  to  place  all  on  the  same  level,  he  next  at- 
tempted to  divide  the  movable  property ;  but  as  this  measure  met 
with  great  opposition,  he  had  recourse  to  another  method  for  accom- 
plishing the  same  object  He  stopped  the  currency  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin,  and  permitted  iron  money  only  to  be  used ;  and,  to  a  great 
quantity  and  weight  of  this  he  assigned  but  a  small  value,  so  that, 
to  remove  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  of  this  money  would  require 
a  yoke  of  oxen.  This  regulation  put  an  end  to  many  kinds  of  in- 
justice, for  "  Who,"  says  Plutarch,  "  would  steal  or  take  a  bribe ; 
who  would  defraud  or  rob,  when  he  could  not  conceal  the  booty, — 
when  he  could  neither  be  dignified  by  the  possession  of  it,  nor  be 
served  by  its  use  ?"  Unprofitable  and  superfluous  arts  were  excluded, 
trade  with  foreign  States  was  abandoned;  and  luxury,  losing  its 
sources  of  support,  died  away  of  itsel£ 

13.  To  promote  sobriety,  all  the  citizens,  and  even  the  kings,  ate 
at  public  tables,  and  of  the  plainest  fare ;  each  individual  being  ob- 
liged to  bring  in,  monthly,  certain  provisions  for  the  common  use. 
This  r^ulation  was  designed,  moreover,  to  furnish  a  kind  of  school, 
whc^^  the  young  might  be  instructed  by  the  conversation  of  their 
eldiTS.  From  his  birth,  every  Spartan  belonged  to  the  State; 
fidiiy  and  deformed  infants  were  destroyed,  those  only  being  thought 
worthy  to  live  who  promised  to  become  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity. The  object  of  Spartan  education  was  to  render  children 
expert  in  manly  exercises,  hardy,  and  courageous ;  and  the  principal 
aim  of  Lycur'  gus  appears  to  have  been  to  render  the  Spartans  a  na- 
tion of  warriors,  although  not  of  conquerors,  for  he  dreaded  the  e^ 
fects  of  an  extension  of  territory  beyopd.the  boundaries  of  Laconia.' 

0     .    ' 
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14.  Lyeor'  gas  left  non^  <^  his  laws  in  writiiig ;  and  some-  of  the 
leguladoDS  attributed  to  him  were  probably  the  results  of  subsequent 
legislation.  It  is  eyen  a  disputed  point  in  what  age  Lycur'  gus 
liyed,  some  making  him  cotemporary  with  the  HeracKdse,  and  others 
dating  his  era  four  hundred  years  later,  after  the  close  of  the  Mess^- 
nian  wars ;  bnt  the  great  mass  of  evidence  fixes  his  legislation  in 
the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  said  that  after  he 
had  completed  his  work,  he  set  out  on  a  journey,  having  previously 
bound  the  Spartans  by  an  oath  to  make  no  change  in  his  laws  until 
his  return,  and,  that  they  might  never  be  released  from  the  obliga- 
tion, he  voluntarily  banished  himself  forever  from  his  country, 
and  died  in  a  foreign  land.  The  place  and  manner  of  his  death 
are  unknown,  but  Del'  phos,  Crete,  and  £'  lis,'  all  claimed  his 
tomb. 

15.  There  were  three  classes  among  the  population  of  Laconia : — 
the  D6rians  of  Sparta ;  their  ser&,  the  Helots ;  and  the  people  of 
the  provincial  districts.*  The  former,  properly  called  Spartans, 
i9erQ  the  ruling  caste,  who  neither  employed  themselves  in  agricul- 
ture nor  commerce,  nor  practiced  any  mechanical  art.^  The  Helots 
were  slaves,  who,  as  is  generally  believed,  on  account  of  their  obsti- 
nate resistance  in  some  early  wars,  and  subsequent  conquest,  had  been 
reduced  to  the  most  degrading  servitude.  They  were  always  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  their  masters,  and  although  some  were  occasionally 
emancipated,  yet  measures  of  the  most  atrocious  violence  were  often 
adopted  to  reduce  the  strength  and  break  the  spirits  of  the  bravest 
and  most  aspiring,  who  might  threaten  an  insurrection. 

16.  The  people  of  the  provincial  districts  were  a  mixed  race,  com- 
posed partly  of  strangers  who  had  accompanied  the  D6rians,  and 
aided  them  in  their  conquest,  and  partly  of  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  country  who  had  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  The  provincials 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Spartan  government,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  they  had  no  share,  and  the  lands  which  they  held 
were  tributary  to  the  State ;  they  formed  an  important  part  of  the 

1.  Dd'phoi  «nd  Crtta  lia^e  been  described.  Tbe  Bummit  of  Mount  I'da,  in  Grtte,  was 
faored  to  Jnpller.  Here  alio  Cyb'  ele,  tbe  **  motber  of  the  gods,**  wm  worahipped.  (The 
Mount  F  da  m«itioned  by  the  poeta  was  in  tbe  Ticinlty  of  ancient  Troy.)  E'  U9  was  a  district 
of  tbe  Pdoponn^sns,  lying  west  of  Arc&dia.  At  Olyni^pia,  situated  on  the  river  Alph6us,  in 
this  district,  tbe  celebrated  Olympic  games  vere  celebrated  in  honor  of  Jupiter,  i^  lit,  tbe 
capital  of  the  distrifct,  wia  sitaated  on  the  riTwr  Pen6ua,  thirty  miles  northnrest  ficwn  Oijrn^  pto. 

A.  Wnrsll,tl9S.  k  BflTslMtttBtlMiscf  AacftBlGmo^f^ltt. 
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mHitarj  finroe  of  Uie  country,  and,  on  the  whole,  had  Utile  to  com- 
plain  of  but  the  want  of  poliUoal  independence. 

17.  During  a  century  or  more  after  the  time  of  Lycur'  gus,  the 
Spartana  remained  at  peace  with  their  neighbors,  except  a  few  petty 
eo&tests  on  the  aide  of  Arcadia  and  Ar'  gos.  Jealousies,  howcTer, 
arose  between  the  Spartans  and  their  brethren  of  Mess^nia,'  which, 
stimnlated  by  insults  and  injuries  on  both  sides,  gave  rise  to  the  first 
Messenian  war,  743  years  before  the  Chrbtian  era.  yi.  rissr  mes- 
After  a  conflict  of  twenty  years,  the  Mess6nian8  were  mwian  wae. 
obliged  to  abandon  their  principal  fortress  of  Ith6me,'  and  to  leaye 
their  rich  fields  in. the  possession  of  the  conquerors.  A  few  of  the 
inhabitants  withdrew  into  foreign  lands,  but  the  principal  citizens 
took  refuge  in  Ar'  gos  and  Arcidia ;  while  those  ^o  remained  were 
reduced  to  a  condition  little  better  than  that  of  the  Lac6nian  H6- 
lots,  being  obliged  to  pay  to  their  masters  one-half  of  the  bruits  of 
the  knd  which  they  were  allowed  to  tilL 

18.  The  Mess^nian  war  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  character 
and  subsequent  history  of  the  Spartans,  as  it  gave  a  full  development 
to  the  warlike  spirit  which  the  institutions  of  Lycur'  gus  were  so 
well  calculated  to  encourage.     The  Spartans,  stem  and  unyielding 
in  their  exactions  from  the  conquered,  again  drove  the  Mess^nians 
to  revolt  (685  B.  C),  thirty-nine  years  after  the  termi-  ,^  second 
nation  of  the  former  war.     The  latt^  found  a  worthy   mxsssnian 
leader  in  Aristom'  enes,  whose  valor  in  tiie  first  battle       ^^^ 
Btsuck  fear  into  his  enemies,  and  inspired  his  countrymen  with  con- 
fidence.    The  Spartans,  sending  to  ^e  Delphic  oracle  for  advice, 
received  the  mortifying  response,  that  tiiey  must  seek  a  leader  firom 
the  Athenians,  between  whose  country  and  Lac6nia  there  had  been 
no  intercourse  for  several  centuries. 

19.  The  Athenians,  fearing  to  disobey  the  oracle,  and  reluctant 
to  further  the  cause  of  the  Spartans,  sent  to  the  latter  the  poet  Tyr- 
tad'  us,  who  had  never  been  distinguished  as  a  warrior.  His  patriotic 
odes,  however,  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Spartans,  who,  obtaining  1)6  • 
rian  auxiliaries  from  Oorinth,*  commenced  the  war  anew.     The 

1.  Measinia  was  a  country  west  of  Laconia,  aud  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
IMopooD^sus.  It  was  sefiarated  nrom  E'  lis  on  the  north  by  the  river  N6da,  and  (Vom  ArcMia 
tad  J^oconia  by  mountain  ranges.  The  Pamlsus  was  Its  principal  river.  On  the  western  eoas* 
was  the  deep  bay  of  Py'  las,  which  has  become  celebrated  In  modem  history  under  the  name 
Qt  Mk»mrmo  (see  p.S17>— the  only  perfect  harbor  of  Sontbem  Greece.    (Map  No.  I.) 

Sl  AMaw  was  tn  Central  M«ss«nia,  on  a  high  hill  on  the  wesMm  side  of  the  vale  of  ttie 
Pamlsua.    (Map  1X0.1.) 

X  C»r' tett  was  aUnaltdiMvUMkllUBiM  of  the  SUM  name,  between  tbeOvir  or  Lapaa' to 
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Hess^ians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  aided  by  forces  from  Sic' yen' 
and  Ar'  gos,  Arcddia  and  E'  lis,  and,  in  a  great  battle  near  the  month 
of  the  Pamisos,'  in  Messenia,  they  completely  routed  their  enemies. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war  the  Aroddian  auxiliaries  of  the  Mess^- 
nians,  seduced  by  bribes,  deserted  them  in  the  heat  of  battle^  and 
gave  the  yictory  to  the  Spartans. 

20.  The  war  continued,  with  Various  success,  seventeen  years, 
throughout  the  whole  of  which  period  Aristom'  ones  distinguished 
himself  by  many  noble  exploits;  but  all  his  efforts  to  save  his 
country  were  ineffectual.  A  second  time  Sparta  conquered  (668), 
and  the  yoke  appeared  to  be  fixed  on  Messenia  forever.  Thence- 
forward the  growing  power  and  reputation  of  Sparta  seemed  des- 
tined to  undisputed  preeminence,  not  only  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
throughout  all  Greece. 

21.  At  the  period  of  the  close  of  the  second  Mess6nian  war, 
Athens,  as  previously  stated,  was  under  the  aristocratical  govern- 
ment of  a  senate  of  archons-magistrates  chosen  by  the  nobility  from 
their  own  order,  who  possessed  all  authority,  religious,  oiytI,  and 
military.  The  Athenian  populace  not  only  enjoyed  no  political 
rights,  but  was  reduced  to  a  condition  but  little  above  servitude ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  anarchy  that  arose  from 
ruinous  extortions  of  the  nobles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  resistance 

of  the  people  on  the  other,  that  IXrdco,  the  most  eminent 
of  the  nobuity,  was  chosen  to  prepare  the  first  written 
code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  State.     (622  B.  C.) 


on  ttM  north-west,  and  of  Mginti  on  the  tonth-east,  two  milea  firom  the  nearest  point  of  the 
former,  and  seven  fVom  the  latter.  The  site  of  the  town  was  at  the  north  foot  of  a  steep  rock 
called  the  Acrop'  oils  of  Cor'  Inth,  1,338  feet  in  height,  the  summit  of  which  is  now,  as  in  an- 
tiquity, occupied  as  a  fortress.  This  eminence  may  he  distinctly  seen  from  Athens,  trom  which 
h  is  distant  no  less  than  forty-four  miles  In  a  direct  line.  Cor*  inth  was  a  large  and  populous 
dty  when  8L  Paul  preached  the  Go«peI  there  for  a  year  and  six  months.  (Acta,  xviiU  11.) 
The  present  town,  though  of  considerable  extent,  Is  thinly  peopled.  The  only  Grecian  ruin 
Mw  to  be  seen  there  is  a  dilapidated  Doric  temple.  (M^  No.  L) 

**  Where  is  thy  grandeur  Corinth?   Shrunk  flx>m  sight, 
Thy  ancient  treasures,  and  thy  rampart^  height. 
Thy  god-like  fanes  and  palaces  I    Oh,  where 
Thy  mighty  myriads  and  nu^Jestic  finir  I 
Relentless  war  has  poured  around  thy  wall, 
And  hardly  spared  the  traces  of  thy  fidl  P 

I.  Sie'  fsa,  once  a  great  and  flourishing  dty,  was  situated  near  the  Onlf  of  Lepan'  to,  abovl 
ten  miles  nortlhweet  ttom  Cor*  inth.  It  boasted  a  high  antiquity,  and  by  some  was  ooneidered 
older  than  Ar'  goa.  The  ruins  of  the  andent  town  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  small  modem 
▼fllage  of  Basilioo.    (JIfap  No.  T.) 

3.  Tli4  Pmminu  (now  called  the  PimatxM)  was  the  priadpal  riYtr  of  Mew^aia.    (Mtf  No  M 
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522  The  sevonty  of  his  laws  has  made  his  name  proTerbiaL  Their 
duuracter  was  thought  to  be  hs^pily  expressed,  when  one  said  of  them 
that  tfaej  were  written,  not  in  ink,  bat  in  blood.  He  attached  the 
same  penalty  to  petty  thefts  as  to  sacrilege  and  murder,  saying  that 
Ihe  former  offences  deserved  death,  and  he  had  no  greater  punishment 
for  the  latter.  It  is  thought  that  the  nobles  suggested  the  severity 
of  the  laws  of  Drioo,  thinking  they  would  be  a  convenient  instru- 
ment of  oppression  in  their  hands;  but  human  nature  revolted 
against  such  legalized  butchery,  and  the  system  of  Drdco  soon  fell 
into  disuse. 

23.  The  commonwealth  was  finally  reduced  to  complete  anarchy, 
without  law,  or  order,  or  system  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
when  Solon,  who  was  descended  from  the  line  of  C6drus,  was  raised 
to  the  office  of  first  magistrate  (594  B.  C),  and,  by  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  was  chosen  as  a  genend  arbiter  of  their  differ-  ^  lmwia- 
enees,  and  invested  <with  full  authority  to  frame  a  new  tion  or 
constitution  and  a  new  code  of  laws.  The  almost  unlim-  ■<>">*• 
ited  power  conferred  upon  Solon  might  easily  have  been  perverted 
to  dangerous  purposes,  and  many  advised  him  to  make  himself  ab- 
solute master  of  the  State,  and  at  once  quell  the  numerous  factions 
by  the  exercise  of  royal  authority.  And,  indeed,  such  a  usurpation 
would  probably  have  been  acquiesced  in  with  but  little  opposition, 
as  offering,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  refuge  from  evils  that  had  already 
beoome  too  intolerable  Ufie  borne.  But  the  stem  integrity  of  Solon 
was  proof  against  all  temptations  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  honor, 
and  betray  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  him. 

24.  The  grievous  exactions  of  the  ruling  orders  had  already  re- 
duced the  laboring  classes,  generally,  to  poverty  and  abject  depend- 
ence :  all  jifhom  bad  times  or  casual  disasters  had  compelled  to  bor- 
row, had  been  impoverished  by  the  high  rates  of  interest;  and 
thousands  of  insolvent  debtors  had  been  sold  into  slavery,  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  relentless  creditors.  In  this  situation  of  affairs  the  most 
violent  or  needy  demanded  a  new  distribution  of  property,  as  had  been 
done  in  Sparta ;  while  the  rich  would  have  held  on  to  all  the  fruits 
of  their  extortion  and  tyranny. 

25.  But  Solon,  pursuing  a  middle  course  between  these  extremes, 
relieved  the  debtor  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest,  and  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  currency,  so  that  three  silver  minae  paid  an  indebt- 
edness of  four :  he  also  relieved  the  lands  of  the  poor  from  all  in- 
eombrances;  he  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt;  he  restored  to 
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fiberty  those  whom  poyertj  had  placed  in  bondage ;  and  he  repealed 
all  the  laws  of  Dr^co,  except  those  against  murder.  He  next  ar- 
ranged all  the  citizens  in  four  classes,  according  to  their  landed 
property;  the  first  class  alone  being  eligible  to  the  highest  oiyil 
offices  and  the  highest  commands  in  the  army,  while  only  a  few  of 
the  lower  offices  were  open  to  the  second  and  third  dasses.  The 
latter  classes,  however,  were  partially  relieved  from  taxation ;  bat  k 
war  they  were  required  to  equip  themselves  for  military  service,  die 
one  as  cavalry,  and  the  other  as  heavy  armed  infantry. 

26.  Individuals  of  the  fourth  class  were  excluded  from  all  offioea, 
but  in  return  they  were  wholly  exempt  from  taxation ;  and  yet  they 
had  a  share  in  the  government,  for  they  were  permitted  to  take  part 
in  the  popular  assemblies,  which  had  the  right  of  confirming  or  reject- 
ing new  laws,  and  of  electing  the  magistrates ;  and  here  their  votes 
counted  the  same  as  those  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  nobles.  In  war 
they  served  only  as  light  troops,  or  manned  the  fleets.  Thus  the 
system  of  Solon,  being  based  primarily  cm  property  qualifications, 
provided  for  all  the  freemen ;  and  its  aim  was  to  bestow  upon  the 
commonalty  such  a  share  in  the  government  as  would  enable  it  to 
protect  itself,  and  to  give  to  the  wealthy  what  was  necessary  for  re- 
taining their  dignity ; — throwing  the  burdens  of  government  on  the 
latter,  and  not  excluding  the  former  from  its  benefits. 

27.  Solon  retained  the  magistracy  of  the  nine  archons,  but  with 
abridged  powers ;  and,  as  a  guard  against  demooratioal  extravagance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  check  to  undue  assumptions  of  power  on 
the  other,  he  instituted  a  Senate  of  Four  Hundred,  and  founded  or 
remodelled  the  court  of  the  Areop'  agus.  The  Senate  consisted  of 
members  selected  by  lot  from  the  first  three  classes ;  but  none  oould 
be  appointed  to  this  honor  until  they  had  undergone  a  strict  ex- 
amination into  their  past  lives,  characters,  and  qualifications.  The 
Senate  was  to  be  consulted  by  the  archons  in  all  important  mat- 
ters, and  was  to  prepare  all  new  laws  and  regulations,  which  were 
to  be  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

28.  The  court  of  the  Areop'  agus,  which  held  its  sittings  on  an 
eminence  on  the  western  side  of  the  Athenian  Acrop'  olis,  was  com- 
posed of  persons  who  had  hold  the  office  of  archon,  and  was  the 
supreme  tribunal  in  all  capital  cases.  It  exercised,  also,  a  general 
saperintendenoe  over  education,  morals,  and  religion ;  and  it  could 
suspend  a  resolution  of  the  public  assembly  which  it  deemed  fraught 
with  folly  or  injustice,  until  it  had  undergone  a  reconsideration. 
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Snoh  18  a  brief  otitllne  of  tbe  institutions  of  Solon,  which  exhibit  a 
mingling  of  aiistocracy  and  democracy,  well  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  ago,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  Thej  exhibit 
less  control  over  the  pursuits  and  domestic  habits  of  individuals  than 
the  Spartan  code,  but  at  the  same  -  time  they  show  a  far  greater  re- 
gard for  the  public  morals. 

29.  The  legislation  of  Solon  was  not  followed  by  the  total  extino- 
tion  of  party  spirit,  and  ere  long  the  three  prominent  factions  in  the 
State  renewed  their  ancient  feuds.  Pisis'  tratus,  a  wealthy  kinsman 
of  Solon,  who  had  supported  the  measures  of  the  latter  by  his  elo- 
quence and  military  talents,  had  the  art  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
populace,  and  constitute  himself  their  leader.  When  his  schemes 
were  ripe  for  execution,  he  one  day  drove  into  the  public  square, 
Ihs  mules  and  himself  disfigured  with  recent  wounds  inflicted  by  his 
own  hands,  but  which  he  induced  the  multitude  to  believe  had  been 
reeeived  from  a  band  of  assassins,  whom  his  enemies,  the  nobility, 
had  hired  to  murder  the  friend  of  the  people.  An  assembly  was 
tBunediately  convoked  by  his  partizans,  and  the  indignant  crowd 
^FMed  him  a  guard  of  fifty  citizens  to  protect  his  person,  although 
warned  by  Solon  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  such  a  measure. 

SO.  Pisis'  tratus  took  advantage  of  the  popular  favor  which  he  had 
gained,  and,  arming  a  larger  body,  seized  the  Acrop'  olis,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Athens.  But  the  usurper,  satisfied  with  the  power 
of  qiiietly  direotiDg  the  administration  of  government,  made  no 
changes  in  the  constitution,  and  suffered  the  laws  to  take  their  or- 
dinary course.  The  government  of  Pisis'  tratus  was  probably  a  less 
evil  than  would  have  resulted  from  the  success  of  either  of  the  other 
Motions ;  and  in  this  light  Solon  appears  to  have  viewed  it,  although 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  usurpation ;  and,  rejecting  tho 
usurper's  offers  of  favor,  it  is  said  that  he  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
and  died  at  Sal'  amis.*  (559  B.  C)  Twice  was  Pisis'  tratus  driven 
from  Athens  by  a  coalition  of  the  opposing  factions ;  but  as  the  latter 
were  almoat  constantly  at  variance  with  eadb  other,  he  finally  returned 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  regained  the  sovereignty,  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  Although  he  tightened  the  reins  of  government,  yet 
he  ruled  with  equity  and  mildness,  courting  popularity  by  a  generous 
treatment  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and  gratifying  the  national  pride 
by  adorning  Athens  with  many  useful  and  magnificent  works. 

t.  SaT  mmt  It  on  tdand  Id  the  Gulf  of  /Egitu^  near  tho  coast  oT  At'  Uca,  and  twalw  or  flft^it 
flil:«t  tonth-WMt  from  Atbaak    (fit  Maf  No.  L) 
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'  31.  On  the  death  of  Pisis'  tratua  (528  B.  C),  hia  soiib  Hip'piaa, 
Jlippar'  chus,  and  Thes'  salus  succeeded  to  his  power,  and  for  some 
years  trod  in  liis  steps  and  prosecuted  his  plans,  only  taking  care  to 
fill  the  most  important  offices  with  their  friends,  and  keeping  a  stand- 
ing force  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  secure  themselves  from  hostile 
factions  and  popular  outhreaks.  After  a  joint  reign  of  fourteen 
years  a  conspiracy  was  planned  to  free  At'  tica  from  their  rule,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  two  young  Athenians,  Harm6diu8  and  Aria- 
togeiton,  whose  personal  resentment  had  been  provoked  by  an  atro- 
cious insult  to  the  family  of  the  former.  Hippar'  chus  was  killed, 
but  the  two  young  Athenians  also  lost  their  liyes  in  the  struggle. 

32.  Hip'  pias,  the  elder  of  the  ruling  brothers,  now  that  he  had 
injuries  to  avenge,  became  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  thus  alienated  the  af- 
fections of  the  people.     The  latter  finally  obtained  aid  from  the 

_.,^„  Spartans,  and  the  family  of  the  Pisistratids  was  driven 

or  THB  from  Athens,  never  to  regain  its  former  ascendency ;  al- 
MsisTRAiiDs.  though  but  a  few  years  after  its  expulsion,  Sparta,  re- 
penting the  course  she  had  taken,  made  an  inefieotual  efibrt  to  restore 
Hip'  pias  to  the  throne  of  which  she  had  aided  in  depriving  him. 
Hip'  pias  then  fled  to  the  court  of  Artapanes,  governor  of  Lyd'  ia,^ 
tlien  a  part  of  the  Persian  dominions  of  Darius,  where  his  intrigues 
f/eatly  contributed  to  the  opening  of  a  war  between  Greece  and 
Persia.* 

33.  Nearly  half  a  century  before  this  time,  Croe'sus,*  king  of 
Lyd'  ia,  had  conquered  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor ;  but  he  ruled  them  with  great  mildness,  leaving  them  their 
political  institutions  imdisturbed,  and  requiring  of  them  little  more 
than  the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute.  A  few  years  later  they 
experienced  a  change  of  masters,  and,  together  with  Lyd'  ia,  fell,  by 
conquest,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians.  But  they  were  still 
allowed  to  retain  their  own  form  of  government  by  paying  tribute  to 
their  conquerors ;  yet  they  seized  every  opportunity  to  deliver  them- 

1.  /.yd'  »a  waa  a  ooontry  on  the  coaat  of  Asia  Minor,  haying  Mya'ia  on  the  north,  Phryg'ia 
on  the  eaat,  and  Cfcria  on  the  south.  The  Grecian  colony  of  I6nia  was  embraced  within  Lyd'  ia 
and  the  northern  part  of  C&ria,  extending  along  the  ooast.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

8.  Modem  Persia,  a  large  coontiy  of  Central  Asia,  extends  ftom  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the 
!M>rth,  to  the  Persian  Gnlf  on  the  south,  haring  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  west,  and  the  prorinces 
of  Afl^hanistan  and  Belobchlstan  on  the  east.  For  the  greatest  extent  of  the  Persian  empire, 
which  was  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystos'pes,  see  the  Map  No.  V. 

3.  Oa'  tua^  the  last  king  of  Lyd'  ia,  was  fiuned  for  his  riches  and  munlfloenoe.  Herod'  otas 
(1. 30-33,  and  36,  &c>  and  Plutarch  (]\(e  of  Solon)  give  a  yery  interesting  account  of  the  yisl* 
oTthe  Athenian  Solon  to  the  court  of  that  prince,  who  greatly  prided  himself  on  hia  riolM^ 
SJMi  vainly  thou^t  hi  nself  the  happiest  of  mankind. 
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Belyes  from  this  species  of  thraldom,  and  feially  the  Idnians  songht 
the  aid  of  their  Grecian  comitrymen,  making  application,  first  to 
Sparta,  bat  in  vain,  and  next  (B.  0.  500)  to  Athens,  and  the  Grecian 
Islands  of  the  ^'gean  Sea. 

34.  The  Athenians,  irritated  at  thier  time  by  a  hanghty  demand 
of  the  Persian  monarch,  that  ihey  should  restore  Hip'  pias  to  the 
^one,  and  regarding  Darins  as  an  ayowed  enemy,  gladly  took  part 
with  the  I6nian8,  and,  in  connection  with  Enboe'  a,*  for-  zi.  ionic 
nished  their  Asiatic  conntrymen  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-  "volt. 
fire  saiL  The  allied  Grecians  were  at  first  successful,  ravaging 
Lyd'  ia,  and  burning  Sar'  dis,*  its  capital ;  but  in  the  end  they  were 
defeated  near  Eph'  esus  ;*  the  commanders  quarrelled  with  each  other ; 
and  the  Athenians  sailed  home,  leaving  the  Asiatic  Greeks  divided 
among  themselves,  to  contend  alone  against  the  whole  power  of  Per- 
sia. Still  the  I6nian  war  was  protracted  six  years,  when  it  was  ter- 
minated by  the  storming  of  Miletus,*  (B.  C.  494,)  the  capital  of  the 
I6nian  confederacy.      The  surviving  inhabitants  of  this  beautiful 

L  Mubm'  a,  (now  called  Ne^*  lopont',)  a  long,  narrow,  and  trregular  island  of  the  JE'  gean 
flea,  (now  Gredan  Arehlpel'  ago^  extended  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  along  the  eastern  coast 
•r  B«e6tte  and  At'  tica,  flrom  which  it  was  separated  by  the  channel  of  Euripus,  which,  at  one 
place,  was  only  forty  yards  across.  The  chief  town  of  the  Island  was  CSial'  ds,  (now  Neg*  ro- 
pont',)  on  the  western  coast    (Map  No.  I.) 

se.  8ar^  diSf  the  ancient  capital  of  Lyd'  ia,  was  sltnated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  ract6Ias,  a 
•oothem  branch  of  the  Her*  mna,  soTenty  miles  east  fkt>m  Smyr*  na.  In  the  annals  of  Chris- 
tianity, Sar"  dis  is  distinguished  as  having  been  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia^  A  mis- 
sraMe  village,  called  Sart,  is  now  (bund  on  the  site  of  this  ancient  city.    (Map  No.  TV.) 

3.  Bpk'  esu»t  one  of  the  I6nian  dties,  was  situated  on  the  south  side,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  small  river  Osys'ter,  on  the  coast  of  Lyd'  ia,  thirty^ight  miles  south  from  Smyr'na. 
Here  stood  a  n<Jble  temple,  erected  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Diana ;  but  an  obscure  individ- 
oai,  of  the  name  of  Heros'  tratus,  burned  it,  In  order  to  perpetuate  his  memory  by  the  infamous 
notoriety  which  such  an  act  would  give  him !  The  gnuid  council  of  I6nia  endeavored  to  dia- 
appohit  the  incendiary  by  passing  a  decree  that  his  name  should  not  be  mentioned,  but  it  was 
divulged  by  the  historian  Theopom'  pus.  A  new  temple  was  subsequently  bnilt^  for  surpassing 
the  fint,  and  ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  When  St.  Paul  visited  Eph'  esus, 
ftiU  the  cry  was,  **  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Eph^sians"  (Acts,  xix.  38, 34) ;  but  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  was  doomed  speedily  to  decline,  and  here  St.  Paul  founded  the  principal  of  the  Aslntie 
diurcbes.  But  war,  the  ravages  of  earthquakes,  and  the  desolating  band  of  time,  have  com* 
piBted  the  ruin  of  this  once  famous  city.  **  The  glorious  pomp  of  its  heathen  worship  is  no 
longer  remembered ;  and  Christianity,  which  was  there  nursed  by  apostles,  snd  fostered  by 
gneral  ooundla,  until  It  Increased  to  folness  of  stature,  barely  lingers  on  In  an  existence 
hardly  vistble."    (JIfay  No.  IV.) 

4.  MUitmg^  the  most  disthiguished  of  the  I6nian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  once  greatly  cele> 
taralad  for  Its  population,  wealth,  eommeree,  and  civilization,  was  situated  In  the  province  of 
C4ria,  on  the  aonthem  shore  of  the  bay  into  which  the  small  river  Lat'  mus  emptied,  and  aboirt 
Ihirty-flve  miles  south  from  Eph'  esus.  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  sojoumod  here  a  few  days ; 
■ad  here  he  assembled  the  elders  of  the  EphMan  church,  and  delivered  unto  (hem  an  affoo- 
tlomte  Avewell  address.  (Acts,  xx.  IS,  38.)  Miletus  is  now  a  deserted  place,  but  contains  the 
nlns  of  a  fow  once  magnifloeit  structures,  and  fUll  lears  the  name  of  Palmtf  or  the  Patace§^ 
iMof  No.  rv.) 

0» 
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«D(1  ofmlent  city  were  carried  mwaj  bj  order  of  Darius,  and  settled 
near  the  montii  of  the  Tigris.  Darios  next  tamed  his  resentment 
a^inst  the  Athenians  and  Eubce'ans,  who  had  aided  Uie  I6nian 
revolt, — ^meditating,  however,  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  aU 
Greece  (B.  C.  490).  The  events  of  the  "  Persian  War"  which  fol- 
lowed, will  next  be  narrated,  after  we  shall  have  given  some  general 
views  of  cotemporary  history,  daring  l^e  period  which  we  have  passed 
over  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  present  dbiapter. 

COTEMPORARY  HISTORY:  1184  to  49a B.  C. 

p.  Phobnicun  History.] — 1.  The  name  Phoenicia  was  applied  to 
the  north- western  part  of  Palestine  and  part  of  the  coast  of  Syria, 
embracing  the  coontry  from  Meant  Carmel,  north,  along  the  coast, 
to  the  city  and  island  Arddus, — an  extent  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Lib'  anas  and  Anti-Lib'  anus 
formed  the  utmost  extent  of  the  Phomician  territory  on  the  east. 
The  surface  of  the  country  was  in  general  sandy  and  hilly,  and  poorly 
adapted  to  agriculture ;  but  the  coast  abounded  in  good  harbors, 
and  the  fisheries  were  excellent,  while  the  mountain  ranges  in  the 
interior  afforded,  in  their  cedar  forests,  a  rich  supply  of  timber  for 
naval  and  other  purposes. 

2.  At  a  remote  period  the  Phoenicians,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  of  the  race  of  the  Canaanites,*  were  a  commercial  people,  but 
the  loss  of  the  Phoenician  annals  renders  it  difficult  to  investigate 
their  early  history.  Their  principal  towns  were  probably  indepen- 
dent States,  with  small  adjacent  territories,  like  the  little  Grecian 
republics;  and  no  political  union  appears  to  have  existed  among 
them,  except  that  arising  from  a  common  religious  worship,  until 
the  time  of  the  Persians.  The  Phoenicians  occupied  Sicily  before 
the  Greeks ;  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Cy'  prus,  and  they 
formed  settiements  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  but  the  chief 
seat  of  their  early  colonial  establishments  was  the  southern  part  of 
Spain,  whence  they  are  said  to  have  extended  their  voyages  to  Brit- 
ain, and  even  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic. 

3.  It  is  also  related  by  Herod'  otus,  (B.  IV.  42,)  that  at  an  epoch 
which  is  believed  to  correspond  to  the  year  604  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  a  fleet  fitted  out  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  but 
manned  and  commanded  by  Phoenicians,  departed  from  a  port  on 

a.  Niebnhr*8  Uct.  od  Andent  Hist.  1. 113. 
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tiio  Red  8aa,  aad  iidmg  sonth,  and  keepmg  always  to  tbe  right, 
doubled  tiie  Boathern  promontory  of  Africa,  and,  after  a  voyage  of 
three  years  retnmed  to  Egypt  by  the  way  of  the  straits  of  Gibral- 
tar  and  the  Mediterranean.  Herod'  otus  i^her  mentions  that  the 
nayigaton  asserted  that,  in  sailing  round  Africa,  they  had  the  snn 
on  their  right  hand,  or  to  the  north,  a  cirenmstanoe  which,  Herod'- 
otns  says,  to  him  seemed  incredible,  but  which  we  know  most  have 
boot  the  case  if  the  voyage  was  actually  performed,  because  southern 
Africa  lies  south  of  the  equatorial  region.  Thus  was  Africa  prob- 
ably circumnavigated  by  Uie  Phoenicians,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  before  the  Portuguese  voyage  of  Be  Gama. 

4.  The  Phosnidaas  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  friendly  oonnecttons 
with  the  Hebrews ;  and  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  by  the  way  of 
the  Arabian  desert,  and  across  the  wilderness  of  Syria,  they  for  a 
long  time  carried  on  the  oommereiid  exchanges  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  From  the  time  of  the  great  commotions  in  Western 
Asia,  which  caused  the  downfall  of  so  many  independent  States,  and 
their  subjeetion  to  the  monarchs  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  Phoenicians  began  to  decline ;  but  it  was 
die  founding  of  Alexandria  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  which 
proved  the  final  ruin  of  the  Phoenician  cities. 

[II.  Jewish  Histo&t.]— 5.  The  history  of  the  Jews,  which  haa 
been  brought  down  to  the  accession  of  Saul  as  king  of  Israel,  pre- 
sents to  the  historian  a  fairer  field  than  that  of  l^e  Phoenicians, 
and  is  now  to  be  continued  down  to  ^e  return  of  the  Jews  from 
their  Babylonian  eaptivity,  and  the  completion  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  second  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

6.  Saul,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  (B.  C.  1110,) 
whidi  was  about  the  time  of  the  IKSrian  emigration,  or  the  '<  Return 
of  the  Heradidse''  to  tiie  Peloponnesus,  gave  proof  of  his  military 
qualifications  by  a  signal  slaughter  of  the  Ammonites,  who  had  laid 
siege  to  Jdbe^-Gil'ead.*  In  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  tribes  at 
Oil' gal,'  the  people  renewed  their  aUegianoe  to  their  new  sovereign, 
and  there  Samuel  resigned  his  office.  During  a  war  with  the  Phil- 
istanee  soon  after,  Saul  ventured  to  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord.,  and 
assuming  the  sacerdotal  functions,  he  offered  the  solemn  saerifiee, 

L  J^bmkair^mdwm  a  town  on  the  «sit  tide  of  the  Jordan,  In  GU'etd.    (M»p  No.  VI.) 
S.  The  OWfl  here  mentioned  appein  to  bare  been  a  shivt  distnnoe  weat  fr  nTTth-weal 
ofaheehw^»— rthiconnttyofth^PhmaUaea.    iMMpSo,VL^ 
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a  duty  which  the  sacred  law  assigned  to  the  high-priest  aloDC  For 
this  violation  of  the  law  the  divine  displeasure  was  denounced  against 
him  hj  the  prophet  Samuel,  who  declared  to  him  that  his  kingdom 
should  not  continue ;  and  so  disheartened  were  the  people,  that  the 
army  of  Saul  soon  dwindled  away  to  six  himdred  men ;  but  by  the 
daring  valor  of  Jonathan,  his  son,  a  panic  was  spread  among  the 
Philistines,  and  their  whole  army  was  easily  overthrown. 

7.  During  several  years  after  this  victory,  Saul  carried  on  a  suc- 
cessful warfare  against  the  different  nations  that  harassed  the  fron- 
tiers of  his  kingdom ;  but  when  Agag,  the  king  of  the  Amalekites, 
had  fallen  inta  his  hands,  in  violation  of  the  divine  command  he 
spared  his  life,  and  brought  away  from  the  vanquished  enemy  a 
vast  booty  of  cattle.  For  not  fulfilling  his  commission  from  the 
Lord,  he  was  declared  unfit  to  be  the  founder  of  a  race  of  kings,  and 
was  told  that  the  sovereign  power  should  be  transferred  to  another 
family. 

8.  David,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  then  a  mere  youth,  was  di- 
vinely chosen  for  the  succession,  being  secretly  anointed  for  that 
purpose  by  Samuel.  In  the  next  war  with  the  Philistines  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  slaying  their  champion,  the  gigantic  Goliath 
of  Oath.*  Saul,  however,  looked  upon  David  with  a  jealousy  bor- 
dering on  madness,  and  made  frequent  attempts  to  take  his  life ; 
but  the  latter  sought  safety  in  exile,  and  for  a  while  took  up  his 
residence  in  a  Philistine  city.  Betuming  to  Palestine,  he  sought 
refuge  from  the  anger  of  Saul  in  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  twice,  while  Saul  was  pursuing  him,  had  it  in  his  power 
to  destroy  his  persecutor,  but  he  would  not  "  lift  his  hand  against 
the  Lord's  anointed." 

9.  After  the  death  of  Samuel,  the  favor  of  the  Lord  was  wholly 
withdrawn  from  Saul ;  and  when  the  Philistines  invaded  the  country 
with  a  numerous  army,  several  of  the  sons  of  Saul  were  slain  in 
battle  on  Mount  Gil'  boa,*  and  Saul  himself,  to  avoid  falling  alive 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  fell  upon  his  own  sword.  On  the 
death  of  Saul,  David  repaired  to  Hebron,"  and,  with  the  support  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  asserted  his  title  to  the  throne ;  but  the  north- 
em  tribes  attached  themselves  to  Ishbosheth,  a  son  of  Saul ; — "  and 

!•  OoO,  a  town  of  the  Phillstiiies,  was  thont  twenty-five  miles  west  fVoni  Jcrnaolen:.  (Man 
If  0.  VI.) 

%  Mount  aU'boa  is  In  the  fouthern  part  of  GalUee,  a  abort  diatonce  weet  of  the  Jorrias 
(M<^  No.  VL) 

3.  HOroMf  a  town  of  Jndah,  waa  ahoat  twenty  milea  aonth  of  Jemaalem.    (Jlfd^  N« .  VL) 
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tliere  was  Irag  war  between  the  house  of  Saul  and  the  honse  of 
David ;  but  David  waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  house  of 
Saul  waxed  weaker  and  weaker."  The  death  of  Ishbosheth,  who 
fell  by  the  hands  of  two  of  his  own  guards,  removed  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  union  of  the  tribes,  and  at  Hebron  David  was  pub- 
licly recognized  king  of  all  Israel. 

10.  After  all  the  conquests  which  the  Israelites  had  made  in  the 
land  of  promise,  there  still  remained  large  portions  of  Palestine  of 
which  they  had  not  yet  gained  possession.  On  the  south-west  were 
ihe  strongholds  and  cities  of  the  Philistines ;  and  bordering  on  the 
north-western  coast  was  the  country  of  the  Phoenicians,  whose  two 
chief  cities  were  Tyre*  and  Sidon.'  Joppa*  was  the  only  Mediter- 
ranean port  open  to  the  Israelites.  Even  in  the  very  heart  of  Pal- 
estine, the  Jeb'usites,  supposed  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  wan 
dering  Hyk'  sos,  possessed  the  stronghold  of  Jebus,  or  Jerusalem,* 
on  Mount  Zion,  after  David  had  become  king  of  "  all  Israel,''    But 

L  TV^e,  long  the  prineipsl  dty  of  Phoenlcii,  and  the  c<nnm6rciftl  emporium  of  ttie  aDd<«it 
world,  itood  on  a  small  laland  on  the  aonyi-eaatern  or  Palestine -coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
■boot  forty  miles  north-east  from  Moont  OarmeL  The  modem  town  of  Siir,  (Boor,)  with  flfteea 
hundred  inhabitants,  occupies  a  site  opposite  the  ancient  dty.  The  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
•ad  EMlriel,  represent  T^re  as  a  dty  of  unriralled  wealth,  ^  a  mart  of  nations,''  whose  **  mor- 
ehuta  were  princes^  and  her  tniBcken  the  honorable  of  the  earth.**  (Isaiah,  xxill.  3,  &) 
After  the  destruction  of  the  old  dty  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  New  Tyre  enjoyed  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  celebrity  and  commerdal  prosperity ;  but  the  foundbig  of  Alexandria,  by  diverting  the 
ooduMvee  thai  had  formerly  centred  at  T^  Into  a  new  channel,  gave  her  an  irreparable  blow, 
and  she  gradually  declhied,  till,  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  her  palaces  have  been  levelled 
with  the  dust,  and  she  has  become  "  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea." 
(Batk.  xxvi.  5.)  The  prophet  EzeUel  has  described,  in  magnillcent  terms,  the  glory  and  th« 
riches  of  T^re.    (See  Ezek.  xxvii.)    (.Map  No.  VI.) 

S.  Sldos,  (now  called  Saidy)  was  situated  near  the  sea,  twenty-two  mQes  north  of  Tyre,  of 
which  It  was  the  parent  dty,  and  by  which  it  was  eariy  odipsed  in  commerdal  importance. 
The  modem  town  contains  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  site  of  the  ancient  dty  it 
■opposed  to  have  been  about  two  miles  fkrther  inland.  Sidon  Is  twice  spoken  of  in  Joshua 
as  the  **  great  Sidon**  (Josh.  xl.  8,  and  xix.  S8) ;  and  in  the  time  of  Homer  there  were  **  skiUAil 
Sidonian  artiste"  (Cowper^s  0.  xxlii.  891).  In  the  division  of  Palestine,  Sidon  fell  to  the  k>t  of 
Aaber ;  but  we  leam  fh)ro  Judges,  (L  31,)  corroborated  also  by  profane  history,  that  it  never 
came  Into  the  actual  possession  of  that  tribe.  In  the  time  of  l^lomon  there  were  none  among 
the  Jews  who  had  **  sUU  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  Sidonians.**  (1  Kings,  v.  6.)  The  mod- 
era  town  of  Saidj  the  representative  of  the  andent  dty.  Is  on  the  north  side  of  a  cape  extending 
into  the  Mediterranean.    (Map  Vo.VL) 

3.  Jop'  poy  (now  called  Jaflh,  a  town  of  about  four  thousand  tnhabttanta,)  stands  on  atongoe 
of  laiid  projeding  Into  the  Mediterranean,  and  rising  fW>ra  the  shore  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, thirty-two  miles  north-west  fh>m  Jerusalem.  The  **  border  before  Joppa**  was  In 
siuded  in  the  possessions  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xiz.  46).  In  the  thne  of  Solomon  It  ap- 
peal* to  have  been  a  port  of  some  consequence.  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  writing  to  Solomoni 
■ays,  **  We  will  cut  wood  out  of  Lebanon  as  much  as  thou  sbalt  need ;  and  we  will  bring  it 
thee  In  floats  by  sea  to  Jop'  pn,  and  thou  shall  carry  it  up  to  Jerusalem.**    (Map  No.  VI.) 

4.  Jenuai^wu,  first  known  as  the  dty  of  the  Jeb'  udtes,  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Palestine, 
mm\j  Intermediate  between  tl  e  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Medtterrsnean, 
■wl  thMiHwo  nrilee  east  from  laf  Ih.    (See  fluther  description  p.  164.) 


Dftyid,  lumnj  resolTed  upon  ihe  oonqu^fit  of  this  importaat  eity, 
which  its  inhabitants  deemed  impregnable,  snut  Joab,  his  general, 
against  it,  with  a  mighty  army ;  '^  and  David  took  the  stronghold  of 
Zion ;"  and  so  pleased  was  he  with  its  situation,  that  he  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  dominions. 

1 1.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Jeb'  usites,  David  was  involved  in  war 
with  many  of  the  surrounding  nations,  whom  he  compelled  to  be- 
some  tributary  to  him,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Buphrdtes. 
Among  these  were  most  of  the  States  of  Syr'  ia,'  on  the  nortii-east, 
with  Damas'  cus,*  their  capital,  and  also  the  E'  domites,  on  the  south- 
eastern borders  of  Palestine.  It  was  in  the  last  of  these  wars,  dur- 
ing the  dege  of  Rab'bah,*  the  Ammonite  capital,  that  David  pro- 
voked the  anger  of  the  Lord  by  taking  Bath'  sheba,  the  wife  of 
Uriah,  to  himself,  and  ezposiAg  her  husband  to  death.  The  re- 
mainder of  David^s  life  was  full  of  trouble  from  his  children,  three 
of  whom,  Amnon,  Absalom,  and  Adonijah,  died  violent  deaths — the 
latter  two  after  they  had  sucoessirely  rebelled  against  their  &ther 
David  died  after  a  troubled  but  glorious  reign  of  forty  years,  after 
having  given  orders  that  his  son  Solomon  should  succeed  him. 

12.  By  the  conquests  of  David  the  fame  of  the  Israelites  had 
spread  into  distant  lands,  and  Sobmon  obtained  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt  So  celebrated  was  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba  ^  came  to  visit  him  from  a  did 

1.  Andent  Sfr'  ia  embraced  the  whole  of  PaleelhMf  and  Phcsniela,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian  deaert.  Syi*'  ia  ia  called  in  Scripture  .tfraia,  and  th|» 
inhabitants  Aramnans.  Tbe  term  Syr*  i«  is  n  oorraption  or  abridgment  of  Assyria.  (Ma^ 
No.  V.) 

9.  Dawtag'  au,  one  of  the  meet  andent  dtles  of  Syr'  la,  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham* 
two  thousand  years  beft>fe  the  Christian  era.  (See  Gen.  xiv.  15.)  It  was  conquered  by  DaTid« 
but  freed  itself  from  the  Jewish  yoke  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  when,  becoming  the  seat  of  n 
new  principality,  it  often  harassed  the  kingdoms  both  of  Judah  and  IsraeL  At  later  periods 
it  fell  successlTely  under  the  power  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  As  a  Roman  dty  it 
attained  great  eminence,  and  it  appears  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  the  Apostle  PauU  (Acts, 
iz.)  It  is  now  a  large  and  important  oommerdal  Mohammedan  city,  containing  a  population 
of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  city  Is  situated  in  a  pleasant  plain,  watered 
by  a  rirw,  the  Syriac  name  of  which  was  Pharpkar^  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Anti-Lib'  anus 
mountaina,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north-east  from  Jerusalem.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

3.  AoMoA,  (afterwards  called  Philadelphia  by  the  Greeks,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy 
Phlladelphuai)  was  about  thirty  miles  norih-oast  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
at  the  source  of  the  brook  Jabbok.  EbrtenslTe  ruins,  at  a  place  now  called  .tf  mfa^n,  consisUnf 
of  the  remains  of  theatres,  temples,  and  colonnades  of  Grecian  construcUon,  mark  the  site  of 
the  Ammonite  capltaL  The  andent  dty  Is  now  without  an  inhabitant,  but  the  excellent  water 
(bund  there  renders  the  spot  a  desirable  halting-place  for  caravans,  the  drivers  of  i^hich  use 
the  andent  temples  and  buildings  as  shelter  for  their  beasts,  literally  ftillUlIng  the  denundation 

a.  The  quoen  of  Sheba  Is  supposed  by  some  to  have  come  ftx>m  Southern  Arabia,  but  Is  mor* 
generally  thought  t?  have  been  the  queen  of  Al  ysdnia,  whieh  la  the  Sm  beUeT  of  the  Abyi^ 
dnians  to  this  day.— IT je(«*»  Pmiettint 
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taat  ^eiuntrj,  and  the  most  powerful  prinees  of  the  sorroimdbg  na- 
tions ooorted  hm  alliance.  With  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  the  chief 
citj  of  the  PhoenioianB,  and  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Eastern  world,  he  was  united  by  the  strictest  bonds  of  fri^idship. 
Seven  years  and  a  half  was  he  occupied  in  building,  at  Jerusalem,  a 
magnificent  temple  to  the  Lord.  He  also  erected  for  himself  a  pal*. 
ace  of  unriyalled  splendor.  A  great  portion  of  his  immense  wealth 
was  derived  from  commerce,  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  patron. 
From  ports  on  the  Bed  Sea,  in  his  possession,  his  vessels  sailed  te 
Ophir,  some  rich  country  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  By 
the  aid  of  Phoenician  navigators  he  also  opened  a  communication 
with  Tar'  shish,  in  western  Europe,  while  the  commerce  between 
Central  Asia  and  Palestine  was  carried  on  by  caravans  across  the 
desert 

13.  But  even  Solomon,  notwithstanding  all  his  leammg  and  wis- 
dom, was  corrupted  by  prosperity,  and  in  his  old  age  was  seduced 
by  his  numerous  '^  struige  wives''  to  forsake  the  Gtod  of  his  fathers. 
He  became  an  idolater  :  and  Qieii  enemies  began  to  arise  up  against 
him  on  every  side.  A  revolt  was  organized  in  E'dom:^  an  inde- 
pendent adventurer  seized  Damascus,  and  formed  a  new  Syrian  king- 
dom there ;  and  the  prophet  Ahijah  foretold  to  Solomon  that  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  should  be  rent,  and  that  the  dominion  of  ten  of 
the  twelve  tribes  should  be  given  to  Jerob6am,  of  the  tribe  of  Eph- 
raim,  althou^  not  till  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

14.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  Rehob6am  hig 
son  came  to  the  throne,  the  ten  northern  tribes  chose  Jerob6am  for 
their  king ;  and  Israel  and  Judah,  with  which  latter  was  united  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  became  separate  kingdoms.  The  separation  thus 
effected  is  called  "  The  Revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes."  (990  B.  C.) 
The  subsequent  princes  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  the  Ten  Tribes 
were  called,  were  all  idolaters  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  although 
from  time  to  time  they  were  warned  of  the  consequences  of  their 
idolatry  by  the  prophets  Elijah,  Elisha,  Hosea,  Amos,  Jonah,  and 
others.  The  history  of  these  ten  tribes  is  but  a  repetition  of 
calamities  and  revolutions.     Their  seventeen  kings,  excluding  two 

oflSnktol:  ** I  wffl  make  Rabbali  of  tb»  Ammonites  a  stefale  for  oamelai  end  a  eoucbiog  plaoe 
"or  flock*."  (Eieklel,  xxv.  5.)    (Map  No.  VI.) 

1.  Tlie  E'  domitefl,  Inbabltanls  of  Idam^a,  or  E'  damj  dwelt,  at  this  thne,  In  the  oonntry  soath 
and  •OQth.east  of  tbe  Dead  Sea.  During  the  Babylonian  captivity  the  E'  domltes  took  poitw- 
rioB  of  tbe  loutbem  portion  of  Judea,  and  made  Hebron  their  capiioL  They  aAerwarOa  •»• 
braeed  Jodaiam,  and  their  territory  became  incorporated  with  Judea  atthough  in  tbe  time  of 
«v  8aTlo«r  It  8tlU  retained  the  name  of  lduu6a.    (wUv  No.  VI.) 
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pretenders,  belonged  to  seven  different  families,  and  were  placed  on 
the  throne  by  seven  sanguinary  conspiracies.  At  length  Shalman^r, 
king  of  Assyria,  invaded  the  country ;  and  Samiria/  its  capital,  after 
a  brave  resistance  of  three  years,  was  taken  by  storm.  The  ten 
tribes  were  then  driven  out  of  Palestine,  and  carried  away  captive 
into  a  distant  region  beyond  the  Euphrates,  719  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  With  their  captivity  the  history  of  the  ten  tribes  ends. 
Their  fate  is  still  unknown  to  this  day,  and  their  history  remains  un- 
written. 

*15.  After  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  E.ehob6am  reigned  seven- 
teen years  at  Jerusalem,  over  Judah  and  Benjamin,  comprising  what 
was  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  During  his  reign  he  and  his 
subjects  fell  into  idolatry,  for  which  they  were  punished  by  an  in- 
vasion by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  who  entered  Jerusalem  and  car- 
ried off  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  the  palace.  We  find  some 
of  the  subsequent  kings  of  Judah  practising  idolatry,  and  suffering 
the  severest  punishments  for  their  sins :  others  restored  the  worship 
of  the  true  God ;  and  of  them  it  is  recorded  that  "  God  prospered 
their  undertakings." 

16.  At  the  time  when  Shalman6zer,  the  Assyrian,  carried  Israel 
away  captive,  the  wicked  Ahaz  was  king  over  Judah.  He  brought 
the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  but  its  fall  was  arrested  by  the 
death  of  the  impious  monarch.  The  good  Hezekiah  succeeded  him, 
and,  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  commenced  his  reign 
with  a  thorough  reformation  of  abuses.  He  shook  off  the  Assyrian 
yoke,  to  which  his  father  Ahaz  had  submitted  by  paying  tribute. 
Sennacherib,  the  son  and  successor  of  Shalman^zer,  determining  to 
be  revenged  upon  Judah,  sent  a  large  army  against  Jerusalem  (711 
6.  G.) ;  but  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth,  and  smote,  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians,  a  hundred  and  fourscore  and  five  thousand 
men."  The  instrument  by  which  the  Lord  executed  vengeance  upon 
the  Assyrians,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  pestilential 
rimoom  of  the  desert ;  for  Isaiah  had  prophesied  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria :  <*  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  behold,  I  will  send  a  blast  upon 
him."» 

17.  It  is  interesting  to  find  an  account  of  the  miraculous  destmc* 
tion  of  the  Assyrian  army  in  the  pages  of  profane  history.     Senna- 

1.  SamArU,  (now  caOed  SeboaUeh,)  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  bnel,  itood  on  Mott4A 
,  about  forty  miles  north  fh>m  Jernaalem.    (Map  No.  VL) 

a.  iMiah,  xzxyU.  0, 7 
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di^rib  was  at  this  time  marching  against  Egypt,  whose  alliiuioe  had 
been  sought  by  Hezekiah,  when,  unwilling  to  leave  the  hostile  power 
of  Judah  in  his  rear,  he  turned  against  Jerusalem.  It  was  natural, 
tiierefore,  that  the  discomfiture  which  removed  the  fears  of  the  Egypt- 
ians, should  have  a  place  in  their  annals.  Accordingly,  Herod'  otus 
gives  an  account  of  it,  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Egyptians 
themselves ;  but  in  the  place  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  it  is  an  Egyptian 
priest  who  invokes  the  aid  of  his  god  against  the  enemy,  and  pre- 
dicts Uie  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host. 

18.  Herod' otus  relates  that  ike  Egyptian  king,  directed  by  the 
priest,  marched  against  Sennacherib  with  a  company  composed  only 
of  tradesmen  and  artizans,  and  that  ^^  so  immense  a  number  of  mice 
infested  by  night  the  enemy's  camp,  that  their  quivers  and  bows, 
togetiier  with  what  secured  their  shields  to  their  arms,  were  gnawed 
in  pieces ;"  and  that,  <<  in  the  morning  the  enemy,  finding  themselves 
without  arms,  fled  in  confusion,  and  lost  great  numbers  of  their  men." 
Herod'  otus  also  relates  that,  in  his  time,  there  was  still  standing  in 
the  Egyptian  temple  of  Yulcan  a  marble  statue  of  this  Egyptian 
king,  having  a  mouse  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  inscription  :  "  Learn 
from  my  fortune  to  reverence  the  gods."^ 

19.  Hezekiah  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Judah  by  his  son 
Manas'  seh,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  revelled  in  the  gross- 
est abominations  of  Eastern  idolatry.  Being  carried  away  captive  to 
Babylon  by  Sardanapilus,  the  Assyrian  king,  he  repented  of  his  sins, 
and  was  restored  to  his  kmgdom.  The  brief  reign  of  his  son  A'  mon 
was  corrupt  and  idolatrous.  The  good  Josiah  th^i  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  His  reign  was  an  era  in  the  religious  government  of  the 
nation ;  but  during  an  invasion  of  the  country  by  Pharaoh  Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  battle.  Jerusalem  was 
soon  after  taken,  and  Jeh6ahaz,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  throne 
by  the  people,  was  deposed,  and  carried  captive  to  Egypt,  where  he 
died. 

20.  Not  long  after  this,  during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the  Egypt- 
ian monarch,  pursuing  his  conquests  eastward  against  the  Babylo- 
nians, was  utterly  defeated  by  Nebuchadnez'  zarnear  the  Euphrates, 
— an  event  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Babylonian  dominion 
over  Judea  and  the  west  of  Asia.  Pursuing  his  success  westward, 
Nebuchadnez'  zar  came  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  king,  Jehoiakim, 
submitted,  and  agreed  to  pay  tribute  for  Judah ;  but  as  he  rebelled 

a.  H«rod'  otoi,  Book  II.  p.  141. 
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after  Aree  yaan,  Nelmohadnei'  lar  retnmed,  pillaged  Jentsalem. 
and  oarrixl  away  oertain  of  tlie  royal  £Btmily  and  of  the  nobles  as 
hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  the  king  and  people.  (B.  C.  605.) 
Among  these  were  the  prophet  Daniel  and  his  companions.  Je- 
choniah,  the  next  king  of  Judah,  was  carried  away  to  Babylon,  with 
a  multitade  of  other  captives,  so  that  <<none  remained  save  the 
poorest  people  of  the  land." 

21.  The  throne  in  Jerusalem  was  next  filled  by  Zedekiah,  who 
joined  some  of  the  surrounding  nations  in  a  rebellion  against  Nebu- 
diadnez'  zar ;  but  Jerusalem,  aiter  an  eighteen  months^  si^e,  whose 
miseries  were  heightened  by  the  horrors  of  fiuDoiine,  was  taken  by 
storm  at  midnight  Dreadful  was  the  carnage  which  ensued.  Zede- 
kiah,  attempting  to  escape,  was  made  prisoner ;  and  the  king  of 
Babylon  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyes,  and  put  out  the 
eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass,  and  carried 
him  to  Babylon.  Nearly  all  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  made 
companions  of  his  exile.  Jerusalem  was  burned,  the  temple  leveUed 
with  ike  ground,  and  the  very  walls  destroyed.     (586  B.  0.) 

22.  Thus  ended  the  kmgdom  of  Judah,  and  the  reign  of  the  house 
of  David.  Seventy  years  were  the  children  of  Israel  detained  in 
captivity  in  Babylon,  redconing  firom  the  time  of  the  first  pillag- 
ing of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnea'  car,  a  period  that  had  hemx  de- 
clared in  prophe<^  by  Jeremiah,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
visions  of  Nebuchadnea'  lar,  the  prophetic  declarations  of  Daniel, 
Belshaaaar's  feast,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  by 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  termination  of  the  Captivity,  as  had 
been  foretold  by  the  prophets,  was  the  act  of  Gyrus,  the  Persian, 
immediately  after  tiie  conquest  of  Babylon.     (536  B.  0.) 

23.  The  edict  of  Gyrus  permitted  all  Jews  in  his  dominions  to 
return  to  Palestine,  and  to  rebuild  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Only  a  lealous  minority,  however,  returned,  and  but  little  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  when  the  work  was 
altogether  stopped  by  an  order  of  i^e  next  sovereign ;  but  during 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas'  pes,  Zerub'  babel,  urged  by  the  prophets 
Hag'  gai  and  Zechariah,  obtained  a  new  edict  for  the  restoration  of 
the  temple,  and  afiter  lour  years  the  work  was  completed,  516  years 
before  the  Ghristian  era.  The  temple  was  now  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law  were 
neetored,  and  never  agun  did  the  Jews,  as  a  people,  relapse  into 
f  :^latry. 
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Jewish  history  down  to  the  time  of  the  oonuneneemeat  of  the  wars 
betwem  Greeee  and  Persia,  we  again  torn  baek  to  take  a  yiew  of  the 
ootemporar J  history  of  such  other  nalions  as  had  begun  to  aoquire 
historical  importance  during  the  same  period.  Our  attentiim  is  first 
direoted  to  Rome — to  the  rise  of  that  power  which  was  destined  ev^t- 
naUy  to  overshadow  the  world.  Borne  is  supposed  to  have  been  found- 
ed 753  years  bef<m  the  Ohristian  era,  about  ike  time  of  tiie  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  ardionship  in  Athens — ^twenty  yeant  before  the 
commencement  of  the  first  war  between  Sparta  and  Mess^nia,  and 
about  thirty  years  before  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah. 
Bui  the  importance  of  Roman  history  demands  a  connected  account, 
irhichcan  better  be  giyen  after  Rome  has  broken,  in  upon  the  line 
)f  history  we  are  pursuing,  by  the  reduction  of  G-reeoe  to  a  Roman 
(HTorinee ;  and  as  we  have  already  arriyed  at  a  pmod  of  correspond- 
ing importance  in  Persian  a&irs,  we  shall  next  bri^y  trace  the 
events  of  Persian  history  down  to  the  time  when  they  became  min- 
gled with  the  history  of  Uie  Gxeciaaa 

[lY.  Persian  History.] — 25,  In  the  course  of  the  preceding 
history  of  the  Jews  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  names,  of 
Shalmen^sar,  Sennacherib,  and  Sardanapdlus,  who  were  the  last 
Uiree  kiogs  of  the  united  empire  of  Assyria,  whose  capital  was  Nine* 
veh.  Not  long  after  Sardanap^us  had  attached  Judah,  and  carried 
away  its  king  Manas'  seh  into  captivity,  the  governors  of  several  of 
ike  Assjrian  provinces  revolted  against  him,  and  besieged  him  in  his 
ciqpital,  when,  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  subjects,  he  destroyed 
fats  own  life.  (671  B.  C.)  The  empire,  which,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Sardanapdlus,  had  embraced  M6dia,  Persia,  Babylo- 
nia, and  Assyria,  was  then  divided  among  the  conspirators. 

26.  Sixty-five  years  later,  the  Modes  and  Babylonians,  with  joint 
finrces,  destroyed  Nineveh  (B.  C.  606),*  and  Babylon  became  the  cap! 
tal  of  the  reunited  empire.  The  year  after  the  destouotion  of  Nine 
veh,  Nebuchadnez'  sar,  a  name  common  to  the  kings  of  Babylon,  as 
was  Pharaoh  to  those  of  Egypt,  made  his  first  attack  upon  Jerusa- 
lem (B.  0.  605),  rendering  the  Jews  tributary  to  him,  and  carrying 
away  numbers  of  them  into  captivity,  and  among  them  the  prophet 
Daniel  and  his  companions.     Nineteen  years  later  (B.  C.  586),  he 

•rai"  >--«iKl  C^axwM,  Um  lleie,  Ptigned  a«Hii  tat  to  IMS 
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didstroyed  tiie  yery  walls  of  Jerosal^n  and  the  temple  itself,  and 
carried  away  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  captive  to  Babylon. 

27.  Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Judea,  Nebnohadnez'  zar  resolved 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  sorronnding  nations,  some  of  whom  had 
solicited  the  Jews  to  nnite  in  a  confederacy  against  him,  but  had  af- 
terwards rejoiced  at  their  destruction.  These  were  the  Am'  monites, 
M6abites,  E'domites,  Ajribians,  Sid6nians,  Tyr'ians,  Philistines, 
Egyptians,  and  Abyssin' ians.  The  subjugation  of  each  was  par- 
ticularly foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  has  been  related  both  by 
sacred  and  profane  writers.  In  the  war  against  the  Phoenicians, 
after  a  long  siege  of  thirteen  years  he  made  himself  master  of  insular 
Tyre,  the  Phoenician  capital  (B.  C.  571),  and  the  Tyr'ians  became 
subject  to  him  and.  his  successors  until  the  destruction  of  the  Chal- 
dean monarchy  by  Cyrus.* 

28.  In  the  war  against  Egypt  (B.  C.  570),  Nebuchadnez'  zar  laid 
the  whole  country  waste,  in  accordance  with  previous  predictions  of 
the  prophets  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah.  The  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  that, 
after  the  desolations  foretold,  "  there  shall  no  more  be  a  prince  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,"  has  been  verified  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  for 
the  kings  of  Egypt  were  made  tributary,  and  grievously  oppressed, 
fir8t4)y  the  Babylonians,  and  next  by  the  Persians ;  and  since  the 
rule  of  the  latter,  Egypt  has  successively  been  governed  by  foreigners 
— ^by  the  Macedonians,  the  Eomans,  the  Mamelukes,  and  lastly,  by 
the  Turks,  who  possess  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  to  this  day. 

29.  It  was  immediately  after  his  return  from  Egypt  that  Nebu- 
chadnez'  zar,  flushed  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  conquests,  set  up  a 
golden  image,  and  commanded  all  the  people  to  fEdl  down  and  wor- 
ship it.  (B.  C.  569.)  Notwithstanding  the  rebuke  which  his  impiety 
received  on  this  occasion,  after  he  had  adorned  Babylon  with  mag- 
nificent works,  again  the  pride  of  his  heart  was  exhibited,  for  as  he 
walked  in  his  palace  he  said,  in  exultation,  <<  Is  not  this  great  Baby- 

.  Ion  that  I  have  built  for  the  head  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of 
my  power,  and  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty  ?"  But  in  the  same 
hour  that  he  had  spoken  he  was  struck  with  lunacy,  and  all  his  glory 
departed  from  him.  Of  his  dreams,  and  their  prophetic  interpreta- 
tion by  Daniel,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  as  the  predictions  are 
successively  verified  in  the  progress  of  history. 

a.  The  oommon  tAt*£mmi  that  It  was  the  Inland  town  that  was  rednced  by  Nebuehadnei^ 
nr,  and  that  most  of  the  inhabltanta  had  preTlondj  withdrawn  to  an  laland  where  the/  butt 
«  New  l^^'Mema  to  be  erroneous.   See  Gmie^s  Greece,  UL  906-7. 
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30.  Not  long  after  the  reign  of  Nebnohadnei' aar,  we  find  Bel- 
dias'  lar,  probably  a  grandson  of  the  former,  on  the  throne  of  Baby- 
lon. Nothing  is  recorded  of  him  but  the  circumstances  of  his 
death,  which  are  related  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  DanieL  He  was 
probably  slain  in  a  conspiracy  of  his  nobles.  (B.  G.  553.)  In  the 
meantime,  the  kingdom  of  Media*  had  risen  to  eminence  under  the 
BuocessiYe  reigns  of  Phraor'  tes,  Cyax'  ares,  and  Asty'  ages,'  the  for- 
mer of  whom  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ahasuerus  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  DanieL*  While  some  writers  mention  a  successor  of  Asty'  ages, 
Cyax'  ares  II.,  who  has  been  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  Darius 
of  Scripture,  others  assert  that  Asty'  ages  was  the  last  of  the  Me- 
dian kings.  In  accordance  with  the  latter  and  now  generally-received 
account.  Gyrus,  a  grandson  of  Asty'  ages,  but  whose  father  was  a 
Persian,  roused  the  Persian  tribes  against  the  ruling  Modes,  defeated 
Asty' ages,  and  transferred  the  supreme  power  to  the  Persians. 
(558  B.  G.)»» 

31.  Gyrus  the  Oreatj^^  as  he  is  often  called,  is  generally  considered 
the  founder  of  ihe  Persian  empire.  Soon  after  his  accession  to 
^e  throne  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Grce'  sus,  king  of  Lydia 
but  Gyrus  defeated  him  in  the  great  battle  of  Thymbria,  and  after 
wards,  besieging  him  in  his  own  capital  of  Sardis,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  obtamed  possession  of  all  his  treasures.  (B.  G.  546.)  The  sub- 
jugation of  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Persians  soon 
followed.  Gyrus  next  laid  siege  to  Babylon,  which  still  remained  an 
independent  city  in  the  heart  of  his  empire.  Babylon  soon  fell  be- 
neatii  his  power,  and  it  has  been  generally  asserted  that  he  effected 
the  conquest  by  turning  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  from  their  chan- 
nel, and  marching  his  troops  into  the  city  through  the  dry  bed  of  the 
stream;  but  ^is  account  has  been  doubted,  while  it  has  been  thought 
quite  as  probable  that  he  owed  his  success  to  some  internal  revolu- 
tion, which  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Babylonian  kings. 
(B.  G.  536.)     The  prophetic  declarations  of  the  final  and  utter  de- 

1.  Media,  the  bomidariM  of  which  varied  greatly  at  difiteent  timea,  embraced  the  oountiy 
fanmedlate^  aooth  and  coath-weat  of  the  Oaaplan  Sea,  and  north  of  the  early  Persia.  (Map 
Ko.  v.) 

X  Theie  kings  were  probably  in  ameasore  subordinate  to  Um  mling  king  at  Babylon. 

a.  Daniel,  Ix.  1.    Hale's  Analysi^  It.  81. 
'  b.  Niebahr*s  Lect.  on  Ancient  Hist.  1.  135.    Grote's  Greece,  It.  183. 

c  The  accounts  of  the  early  history  of  Cfrm,  as  derived  fWtm  Xen'  ophon,  H  erod'  otns,  Ot^slas, 
ice,  are  very'contradlctory  The  account  of  Herod'  otns  Is  now  generaU?  preferred,  as  con> 
taining  a  greaUr  prwportien  of  historical  truth  than  the  others.  Grote  calls  lie  Cyropo*'  dia  of 
Xen'  ophon  a  *^  phikwophieal  novet.**  Ntebuhr  says,  **  No  rational  man,  In  »ur  days,  can  looli 
mgotL  Xen'  opbon^s  history  of  Qjrms  in  any  >ther  light  than  that  of  a  romance.* 
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Btmotion  of  Babylon,  wiiicb  was  eyentoally  to  be  made  a  desolate 
waste— a  posseesion  for  the  bittern — ^a  retreat  for  tiie  wild  beasts  of 
tbe  desert  and  of  Uie  islands — to  be  filled  with  pools  of  water-^and 
to  be  inhabited  no  more  from  generation  to  generation,  hare  been  falfy 
verified. 

32.  In  the  year  that  Babylon  was  taken,  Cyms  issued  the  ikmoiis 
decree  whi<^  permitted  the  Jews  to  retnm  to  tbeir  own  land,  and 
to  rebuild  the  city  and  temple  <^  Jemsalem-— -efvents  whioh  had  h&ea. 
foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  more  than  a  century  before  Cyrus 
was  bom.  Gyrus  is  supposed  to  haye  liyed  about  seven  years  after 
the  taking  of  Babylon — directing  his  chief  attention  to  the  means 
of  increanng  ihe  prosperity  of  Ids  kingdom.  The  manner  of  his 
death  b  a  dic^uted  point  in  history,  but  in  iha  age  of  Strabo  his 
tomb  bore  the  inscription :  ^'  0  man,  I  am  Gyrus,  who  founded  the 
Persian  empire :  envy  me  not  then  the  little  earth  which  covers  wj 
remains." 

33.  Camby'ses  succeeded  his  fath^  on  tiie  throne  of  Persia. 
(530  B.  G.)  Intent  on  carrying  out  the  ambitious  designs  of  Cyms, 
he  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt,  although  the  Egyptian  king  was 
aided  by  a  force  of  Grecian  auxiliaries.  The  power  of  the  Persians 
was  also  extended  over  several  African  tribes :  even  the  Gre^  col 
ony  of  Gyreniica*  was  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  Gamby'  ses,  and  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  remained  quiet  under  Persian  governors; 
but  an  army  which  Gamby'  ses  sent  over  the  Libyan  desert  to  sub- 
due the  litUe  oasis  where  the  temple  of  Ji^piter  Am'  mon'  was  the 
pentre  of  an  independent  community,  was  buried  in  the  sands; 
and  another  army  whidi  the  king  himself  led  up  the  Nile  against 
Ethiopia,  came  near  perishing  from  hunger.  The  Persian  king 
would  have  attempted  ^e  conquest  of  the  rising  kingdom  of  Gar* 
thage,  but  his  Phoenician  allies  or  subjects,  who  constituted  his  naval 
power,  were  unwilling  to  lend  their  aid  in  destroying  the  indepen- 
dence of  tlieir  own  colony,  and  Gamby'  ses  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
project 

34.  On  the  death  of  GamVy'ses  (B.  G.  521),  one  Smer'dis,  an 

1.  Oifren^iest  a  oonatiy  on  tbe  AMcan  coast  of  the  Medlteiranean,  corraepoaded  with  tbe 
western  portion  of  tbe  modem  Baroa.  It  ^as  sometimes  called  Pentap'  alU,  from  Its  bf  i>Dg 
flre  Grecian  cities  of  note  in  it,  of  which  Oyr«ne  was  the  capital.    (See  p.  OS,  also  Map  No.  V.) 

S.  The  TVs^  ofJtipiter  jtm' mon  was  situated  in  what  is  now  called  tbe  Oas^s  of  81  wall,  a 
ft«1lle  spot  in  the  dee^  three  hundred  mites  sooth-west  from  Cairo.  Tbe  time  and  the  ciiw 
eomstanoes  of  ttie  existence  of  this  temple  are  unknown,  but,  like  that  of  Delphi,  it  was  fkmed 
f  jr  its  treasures.  A  well  slxtylbet  deep,  which  has  been  disco rered  in  tbe  oasin,  is  rapposed 
to  mark  tbe  site  of  the  temple. 
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impostcnr,  k  pretended  son  of  Ojnui,  seiied  the  throne ;  bat  the  Per- 
elan  nobles  soon  formed  a  oonspiraoy  against  him,  killed  him  in  his 
palaoe,  and  ehose  one  of  their  own  number  to  reign  in  his  stead. 
The  new  monardi  assumed  the  old  Median  title  of  royalty,  and  is 
known  in  history  as  Darins,  or  Darius  Hystas'  pes.  Babylon  having 
revolted,  he  was  engaged  twenty  months  in  the  siege  of  the  city 
whieh  was  finally  taken  by  the  artiiloe  of  a  Persian  nobleman,  who 
pretending  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  gained  their  eonfid^iee,  and 
havii^  obtained  ^e  command  of  an  important  post  in  the  city, 
opened  the  gates  to  the  Persians :  Darius  put  to  death  three  thou- 
sand of  the  citizens,  and  ordered  the  one  hundred  gates  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  the  walls  of  the  proud  city  to  be  demolished,  that  it  might 
never  after  be  in  a  condition  to  rebel  against  him.  The  £ftvor  which 
this  monarch  showed  thd  Jews,  in  permitting  tiiem  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

85.  The  attention  of  Darius  was  next  turned  towards  the  Soyth- 
ians>*  then  a  European  nation,  who  inhabited  the  country  along  Uie 
western  borders  of  the  Euxine,  from  ihe  Tan'  ais  or  Don*  to  the  north- 
em  boundaries  of  Thrace.*  Darius  indeed  overran  their  country, 
but  without  finding  an  enemy  who  would  meet  him  in  battle ;  for  the 
Scythians  were  wise  enough  to  retreat  before  the  invader,  and  deso- 
late the  country  through  which  he  directed  his  course.  When  the 
supplies  of  the  Persians  had  been  cut  off  on  every  side,  and  their 
strength  wasted  in  useless  pursuit,  they  were  glad  to  seek  safety  by 
a  hasty  retreat. 

36.  The  next  important  events  in  the  history  of  Darius  we  find 
eonnected  with  the  revolt,  and  final  subjugation,  of  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Asia  Minor,  an  account  of  which  has  already  been  given.  Still 
Darius  was  not  a  conqueror  like  Cyrus  or  Gamby'  ses,  but  seems 
to  have  aimed  rather  at  consolidating  and  securing  his  empire,  than 

1.  ScftkU  is  t  BMne  gltr«n  by  th«  •u\y  Greeks  to  the  oonntry  on  tho  northern  and  western 
borders  of  the  Enxlne.  In  the  time  of  the  flrst  Ptolemy,  however,  the  ewly  Scytbts,  together 
wlUi  the  whole  region  from  the  Bsltlc  Sea  to  the  Oasplan,  had  changed  its  name  to  Sarmatia^ 
while  the  entire  norUi  of  Asia  beyond  the  Himalaya  mountains  was  denominated  Scythia 
(Jf4yNos.V.andIX.) 

9.  Hie  Z>M  (andenUy  Tan'  ais),  rising  in  Central  Rossla,  flows  sooth-east  nntii  it  approaches 
within  about  Uiirty-slx  miles  of  ttie  Volga,  when  It  tarns  to  tiie  sontti-we^  and  enters  tt»e 
north-eastera  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  (andentiyPalQsMoBOtiB).    (.Mop  No.  IX.) 

3.  Tkractj  embracing  neariy  tiie  same  as  tiie  modem  Turkish  prorlnce  of  Romllis,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Unmus  mountains,  on  the  east  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  south  by 
the  Propon'  tls  and  the  M'  gean  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  Maoeddnia.  Its  principal  river  wm 
the  HAbms  (now  Maritza),  and  its  largest  towns,  excepting  those  in  the  Thiadan  GhersOM'<«ai 
tHep.9ab)wereHaditaBopoltosn^Byiantium.    ( Jf^v  No.  UL  and  IX) 
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at  enlarging  it  The  dominions  bequeathed  him  bj  his  predeoessors 
comprised  many  countries,  united  under  one  goyemment  only  bj 
their  subjection  to  the  will  and  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  a  common 
ruler ;  but  Darius  first  organised  tiiem  into  one  empire,  by  dividing 
the  whole  into  twenty  satrapies  or  provinces,  and  assigning  to  each 
its  proper  share  in  the  burdens  of  government. 

37.  Under  Darius  the  Persian  empire  had  now  attained  its  great- 
est extent,  embracing,  in  Asia,  all  that,  at  a  later  period,  was  con- 
tained in  Persia  proper  and  Turkey ;  in  Africa,  taking  in  Egypt  as 
far  as  Nubia,  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as  &r  as  Barca ; 
and  in  Europe,  part  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia — ^thus  stretching  from 
^e  M'  gean  Sea  to  ^e  Indus,  and  from  the  plains  of  Tartary'  to 
the  caturacts  of  the  Nile.  Such  was  the  empire  against  whose  united 
power  a  few  Grecian  communities  were  to  intend  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  very  name  and  existence.  The  results  of  the  contest 
may  be  learned  from  ^e  following  chapter.     (See  Map  No.  YII.) 

1.  Tlartmrf  U  a  Duna  of  modarn  origin,  applied  to  that  extenslvo  portloii  of  Ototral  Ati^ 
vMeh  axtandi  Mftward  ftou  the  Ou^laa  Sea  to  tba  Paolie  Ocean. 
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CHAPTER   IV.  ^ 

THE  AUTHENTIC  PERIOD  OP  GRECIAN  HISTORY.  ^, 
SECTION  I, 

•■mrt>  UI8IQET  FHOM  THB  BEOINNiyG  QF  THE  FIRST  WAE  VITH  PERSIA  TO  TEB  Bi 
TABUSHMBNT  OF  PHTLIP  ON  THB  THRONE  OF  MACBDON  : 

490  TO  860  &  a  =  180  tears. 

AN AJ.Yn&  Feest  Permaji  War.  1.  PropmUioiM  of  Duixm  tor  Um  ooDqaMi  of  Gmbm. 
Manluuus.  bentfucUon  of  the  Persian  fleeU  [Mount  A'  thos.]  Return  of  Marddniiu.— 2.  Be* 
Mved  pMp»raaoBs  of  Darloa.  Heralds  iient  to  Greece.  Their  treiitment  by  the  Athenians  and 
Bpartana.  Ytas  iEglB«taii8.  [iUgina.]— 3.  Persian  fleet  i^ls  for  Oreeoe.  Dslanda  tobmift. 
Boboe'a.  Perdruis  at  Mar'athon.  The  Plata' ana  aid  the  Athenians.  Spartans  aheeot. 
[Mar*  athop.  Plcte'  a.]— 1  The  Athenian  army.  How^  comnianded.~5.  Battle  of  Mar'  athon. 
— tt.  Remarks  oo  the  battle.  Legends  of  the  battle.— 7.  The  war  terminated.  Sabaequoa 
history  of  MUtlades.  [Paros.]  Themis' tocles  and  ArisMdeo.  Their  charaoters.  Banisfe 
meat  of  the  latter.  [Ostracism.]— 9.  Death  of  Darius.  Sbcoko  Pbrbian  War.  Xerxes  in- 
▼ades  Greece  Oppoeed  by  Leon' Idas.  [Thermop' yi».]  Anecdote  of  Dien'eeeswlO.Tkvachery. 
Leon'  idas  dismisses  his  allies.  SelMevotion  of  the  Greeks.— IL  Eiirytas  and  AristodAmot, 
—13.  The  Athotlans  desert  Athena,  which  is  burned  by  the  enemy.  [Trezdne.]  The  Greelcs 
ftrtuy  the  Corinthian  Isthmus.— 13.  The  Persian  fleet  at  Sal'  amis.  Eorybiadee,  Tbemls'  tocles, 
and  Ariitidee.— 14.  Battle  of  Sal' amis.  Flight  of  Xerxes.  [Hel'  losponU]  Battle  of  Plataa'a 
— of  Myc'ale.  [Myc'ale.]  Death  of  Xerxes.— 1.5.  Athens  rebuilt.  Banishment  of  Themls'- 
toelea.  Cimon  and  Pausiaias.  The  Persian  dependencies.  I6nlan  revolt.  [Cy'prus.  By- 
tan'  Uam.}— le.  Final  peace  with  Persia.— 17.  Dissensions  among  the  Grecian  States.  Per* 
idea.  Jealousy  of  Sparta,  and  growing  power  of  Athens.- 18.  Pov&r  and  character  of  Sparta. 
Earthquake  at  Sparta.  Rerolt  of  the  Helots.  Third  Messb'  hian  War.  Migration  of  the 
Mess^nians.- 10.  Athenians  defeated  at  Ton'  agra.    (Tan'  agra.]    Sabseqoent  victofy  gained  by 


90L  Causes  which  opened  the  First  Pkloponrb' sian  War.  [Coroy'ra.  Potid«' a.]— SL 
Tlie  ^MTtan  army  ravages  At'  tica.  The  Athenian  navy  desolates  tbe  coast  of  the  Peloponnd- 
soa.  [Meg'  ara.}— ^  Second  invasion  of  At'  tlca.  The  plague  at  Athens,  and  death  of  Per*- 
idas.  PotidsB'  a  surrenders  to  Athens,  and  Piaiie'  a  to  Sparta.— 23.  The  peace  of  Niclas.  Pre- 
texts for  renewing  the  straggle.— 34.  Character  of  Alciblades.  His  artifices.  Redaction  of 
M610S.  [M^los.]— 95.  Thb  Sicilian  Exprditioh.  lu  object.  [Sicily.  Syracose.]  Revolt 
and  flight  of  Aldbiades.— 36.  Operations  of  Nlcias,  and  disastrous  result  of  the  expedition. 

S7.  Second  Pblotonnr'  sian  War.  Revolt  of  the  Athenian  allies.  Intrigues  of  Alcibiades. 
Revolution  at  Athens.  [Er6tria  Cys'  icua.]  Return  of  Alcibiades.— 28.  He  is  again  banished. 
The  alEMrB  of  Sparta  are  retrieved  by  Lysan'  der.  Cyrus  the  Persian.— 29.  The  Athenians  are 
defeated  at  M'  gos-Poi'  omos.  Treatment  of  the  prisoners.— 30.  Disastrous  state  of  Athenian 
aflUrs.  Submission  of  Athena,  and  close  of  the  war.— 31.  Change  of  government  at  Athens. 
The  Thirty  T^ranta  overthrown.  The  rule  of  the  democracy  restored.- 32.  Character,  accusa- 
tion, and  death  of  Soc'  rates.— 33.  The  designs  of  Cyrus  the  Persian.  He  is  aided  by  the  Greeks 
—34.  ResuU  of  his  expediUon.— 35.  Famous  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.— 36.  The  Creek  dtlea 
of  Asia  are  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia.  The  Third  Prloponnb'  sian  War.  [CoronAa./ 
TW  peooe  of  Antai'  ddas.  [Im'  brus,  Lem'  nos,  and  Scy'  rus.}— 37.  Tbe  designs  of  the  PersiaR 
king  promoted  by  the  Jealoosy  of  the  Greeks.  Athens  and  Sparta- how  aflbcted  by  the  peace 
-«.  Sparta  is  involved  in  new  wars.    War  with  BfanUn^    With  Olyn'thus.    [MaotinAR 

D 
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Olyn'dnif.]  Belziitj  of  the  Theban  dtadel.~39.  The  poUtSeia  moraUty  of  tbf  SpartaiM.— 4a 
The  Theban  dtadel  recovered.  Pelop'  idai  aod  Epamlnon' dai.  EyenU  of  thf  Theban  war. 
[Tcg'yra.  Leuc'tra.] — II.  The  Skcond  Sacebd  War.  [First  Sacred  War.]  Causee  of  Vbm 
Second  Sa(7»d  War.  [Ph6oia.]— 43.  The  parties  to  the  war.  [LAcrians.]  Cruelties  practised* 
Philip  of  iUacedon. 

1.  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  Darius 
made  active  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  all  Greece.     A  mighty 

L  FIRST  put-  annsLinent  was  fitted  out  and  intrusted  to  the  command 
8iAif  WAR.  of  his  son-in-law  Mard6mus,  who,  leading  the  land  force  in 
person  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  succeeded,  after  being  once  routed 
by  a  night  attack,**  in  subduing  those  countries ;  but  the  Persian  fleet, 
which  was  designed  to  sweep  the  ishmds  of  the  ^'  gean,  was  checked 
in  its  progress  by  a  violent  storm  which  it  encountered  off  Mount 
A'  thos*,  and  which  was  thought  to  have  destroyed  three  hundred  ves- 
sels and  twenty  thousand  lives.  Weakened  by  these  disasters,  Mar 
d6niuB  abruptly  terminated  the  campaign  and  returned  to  Asia. 

2.  Darius  soon  renewed  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Greece^ 
and,  while  his  forces  were  assembling,  sent  heralds  through  the 
Grecian  cities,  demanding  earth  and  water,  as  tokens  of  submission. 
The  smaller  States,  intimidated  by  his  power,  submitted  ;b  but  Athens 
mA  Sparta  haughtily  rejected  the  demands  of  the  eastern  monarch, 
and  put  his  heralds  to  death  with  cruel  mockery,  throwing  one  into  a 
pit  and  another  into  a  well,  and  bidding  them  take  thence  their  earth 
and  water.  The  Spartans  threatened  to  make  war  upon  the  iEgin6- 
tans*  for  having  basely  submitted  to  the  power  of  Persia,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  send  hostages  to  Athens.^' 

1.  JtfMtnf  A'  iXM  is  a  lofty  eammlt,  more  than  six  thoosand  fset  high,  on  the  moat  eastern  of 
three  narrow  peninsulas  which  extend  from  Macedonia  into  the  iE' gean  sea.  The  peninsula 
which  is  aboot  twenty-flTO  miles  in  kmgth  by  about  four  in  breadth,  has  long  been  occupted 
tn  modem  times  by  a  number  of  monks  of  the  Greek  Church,  who  live  in  a  kind  of  fortified 
monasteties,  about  twenty  in  number.  No  females  are  admitted  within  this  pe^insuU^  whowe 
modem  name,  derired  rh>m  its  supposed  sanctity,  is  M^nU  Santo^  *"  sacred  mountain.** 
{Map  No.  I.) 

S  JEgtiuk  (now  Kfina  or  Engia,)  was  an  island  containing  about  fifty  square  miles,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Saron'  lo  Gulf,  (now  Gulf  of  Athens,)  between  Attica  and  Ar*  golfs,  and  sixteen 
miles  souih«west  fW>m  Athens.  The  remains  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  In  the  northem  part  of 
the  Island  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  Grecian  rains.  Of  lU  thirty-six  column^ 
twenty-flre  were  recently  standing.    (Map  No.  I.) 

a.  By  the  Brygi,  a  Thradan  tribe.    Marddnius  wounded 

b.  Among  thotn,  probably,  the  Thebans  and  Thesealians ;  also  most  of  the  islands,  but  nH 
EuboB'  a  and  Nax'  os.    The  Persians  desolated  Nax'  os  on  their  way  across  the  ^E'  gean. 

c.  At  this  time  Thebes  and  iGglna  had  been  at  war  with  Athens  fourteen  years.  At^ftm, 
which  had  oontea:ed  with  Sparta  the  supremacy  of  Greece,  had  recently  been  snbdued ;  and 
Sparta  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  head  of  the  poUOeal  union  »f  Grreoe  against  the  Per> 
tens.    Offot^  Oreeoa,  It.  3U-anL 
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3.  In  the  third  year  after  the  first  disastroos  (^mpaign,  a  Persian 
ieei  of  sis  hundred  ships,  oonveying  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
tiionsand  men,  commanded  bj  the  generals  Ddtis  and  Artapher'  nes, 
and  guided  by  the  exiled  tyrant  and  traitor  Hip'  pias,  directed  itft 
eonrse  towards  the  Grecian  shores.  (B.  G.  490.)  Several  islands  of 
the  M'  gean  submitted  without  a  struggle ;  Euboe'  a  was  punished  foi 
the  aid  it  had  given  the  lonians  in  their  rebellion ;  and  without  farther 
opposition  the  Persian  host  advanced  to  the  plains  of  Mar'athon, 
within  twenty  miles  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  probably  called  on 
the  Pktaa'  ans*  as  well  as  the  Spartans  for  aid  :^ — ^the  former  sent 
their  entire  force  of  a  thousand  men ;  but  the  latter,  influenced  by 
jealousy  or  superstition,  refused  to  send  their  proffered  aid  before  the 
full  of  the  moon. 

4.  In  this  extremity  the  Athenian  army,  numbering  only  ten  thou- 
sand men,  and  commanded  by  ten  generals,  marched  against  the  enemy. 
Five  of  the  ten  generals  had  been  afraid  to  hazard  a  battle,  but  the 
arguments^  of  Miltiades,  one  of  their  number,  finally  prevailed  upon 
the  polemaroh  Callim'  achus  to  give  his  casting  vote  in  favor  of  fight- 
ing. The  ten  generals  were  to  command  the  whole  army  successively, 
each  for  a  day.  Those  who  had  seconded  the  advice  of  Miltiades 
were  willing  to  resign  their  turns  to  him,  but  he  waited  till  his  own 
day  arrived,  when  he  drew  up  the  little  army  in  order  of  battle. 

1.  JKnt* cOm,  wbleh  ttm  retalofl  Ita  aoctent  luimo,  Ita  mull  town  of  Attlet,  twenty  mllM 
Dortbeost  from  Athens,  and  abont  three  milee  from  the  searooast,  or  Bay  of  Mar*  athon.  The 
plain  in  wbieh  the  battle  waa  fonght  Is  about  five  miles  In  length  and  two  in  brMUith,  inclofled 
•n  the  land  side  by  steep  slopes  descending  from  the  higher  ridges  of  Pentel'  leas  and  PAros, 
and  dlrtded  Into  two  nneqaal  parts  by  a  small  stream  which  (klls  Into  the  Bay.  Towards  tha 
middle  of  tiie  plain  may  still  be  seen  a  monnd  of  earth,  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  which  was 
raised  orer  the  bodies  of  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  battle.  In  the  marsh  near  the  tea. 
eoasi,  also,  the  remains  of  trophies  and  marble  monnments  are  still  visible.  The  names  of 
the  one  hondred  and  ninety4wo  Athenians  wlu>  were  slain  were  inscribed  on  ten  plUan 
•reeled  on  the  batUe^Md.    {Map  No.  I.) 

8.  Ptctm'  a,  a  city  of  B<B6tia,  now  wholly  In  rains,  was  situated  on  the  noiihera  side  of  tha 
Cfth»'  ron  mountains,  seven  miles  south  from  Thebes.  This  city  has  acquired  an  immortality 
of  renown  from  its  having  given  Its  name  to  the  great  battle  fought  in  Its  vicinity  in  the  year 
479  B.  C.  between  the  Persians  under  Mard6niuB,  and  the  Greeks  under  Pausiuias  the  Spar- 
tan. (See  p.  80.)  From  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  talcen  from  the  Persians  on  that  occasion,  and 
presented  to  the  shrine  of  Delphi,  a  golden  tripod  was  made,  supported  by  a  brazen  pillar 
nsembling  three  serpents  twined  together.  This  identical  brazen  plUar  may  still  be  teeo  In 
Ibe  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople.    {Map  No.  L) 

a.  Thirwall  says :  **  It  Is  probable  that  tb«y  summoned  the  Platss'  ana."  Grote  sayi :  **  W« 
are  not  told  that  they  had  been  invited.** 

*b.  Herod'  otns  describes  this  debate  as  having  occurred  at  Mar*  athon,  after  the  Greeks  had 
taken  post  in  sight  of  the  Persians;  while  Cornelius  Nepos  says  it  occurred  before  tlie  army 
leA  Athens.  Thirwall  appears  to  follow  the  former:  GroCe  daehires  bis  preforenoe  for  th* 
ai^ar,  as  tba  most  rv^asonable. 
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5.  The  Persians  wc^re  extended  in  a  line  across  the  middle  of  tho 
plain,  haying  their  best  troops  in  the  centre.  The  Athenians  were 
drawn  up  in  a  line  opposite,  but  having  their  main  strength  in  the 
extreme  wings  of  their  army.  The  Greeks  made  the  attack,  and,  as 
had  been  foreseen  bj  Miltiades,  their  centre  was  soon  broken,  while 
the  extremities  of  the  enemy^s  line,  made  up  of  motley  and  undisci- 
plined bands  of  all  nations,  were  routed,  and  driven  towards  the  shore, 
and  into  the  adjoining  morasses.  Hastily  concentrating  his  two 
wings,  Miltiades  next  directed  their  united  force  against  the  flanks  of 
^e  Persian  centre,  which,  deeming  itself  victorious,  was  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  In  a  few  minutes  victory  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Persians  fled  in  disord^  to  their  ships;  but  many 
perished  in  the  marshes ;  the  shore  vros  strewn  with  their  dead, — ^and 
seven  of  their  ships  were  destroyed.  The  loss  of  the  Persians  was 
6,400 :  that  of  Uie  Athenians,  not  including  the  Plated'  ans,  only  192. 

6.  Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Mar'  athon ;  but  the  glory  of 
the  victory  is  not  to  be  measured  wholly  by  the  disparity  o^  the 
numbers  engaged,  when  compared  with  the  result.  The  Persians 
were  strong  in  the  terror  of  their  name,  and  in  the  renown  of  their 
conquests ;  and  it  required  a  most  heroic  resolution  in  the  Athenians 
to  face  a  danger  which  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  despise.  The 
victory  was  viewed  by  the  people  as  a  deliverance  vouchsafed  to  the 
Grecians  by  the  gods  themselves :  the  marvellous  legends  of  the  battle 
attributed  to  the  heroes  prodigies  of  valor ;  and  represented  Theseus 
and  Her'  cules  as  sharing  in  the  fight,  and  dealing  death  to  the  flying 
barbarians ;  while  to  this  day  the  peasant  believes  the  field  of  Mar'  a- 
thon  to  be  haimted  with  spectral  warriors,  whose  shouts  are  heard  at 
midnight,  borne  on  the  wind,  and  rising  above  the  dm  of  battle. 

7.  The  victory  obtained  by  the  Greeks  at  Mar'  athon  terminated 
the  first  war  with  Persia.  Soon  after  the  Persian  defeat,  Miltiades, 
who  at  first  received  all  the  honors  which  a  grateful  people  could  be- 
stow, experienced  a  fate  which  casts  a  melancholy  gloom  over  his 
history.  Being  unfortunate  in  an  expedition  which  he  led  against  Pd- 
ros,*  and  which  he  induced  the  Athenians  to  intrust  to  him,  without 
informing  them  of  its  destination,  he  was  accused  of  having  deceived 

1.  P^ro»  Is  an  island  of  the  M'  gean  sea,  of  the  group  of  the  Cyc'ladea,  about  aeventy-ftve 
miles  south  east  fW>iii  Attica.  It  Is  about  twelve  miles  iii  length  by  eight  in  breadth,  nigged 
and  uneren  but  generally  very  fertile.  P&ros  was  foroous  in  antiquity  for  Its  marble,  although 
that  obtained  rh>m  Mount  Penlel'  icus  In  Attica  was  of  tlie  purest  white.  In  modem  timet 
Pftroa  has  become  distinguished  for  the  discovery  there  of  the  oelobrated  *' Parian  or  Aronde- 
Uan  Cihroulole,*'  cut  in  a  marble  slab,  and  purporting  to  be  a  chrutiologloal  account  of  Grecian 
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tiie  peop.e,  or,  as  some  say,  Of  having  reoeiyed  a  bribe.  Unable  to 
defend  his  cause  before  the  people  on  account  of  an  injury  whieh  he 
had  received  at  Pdros,  he  was  impeached  before  tiie  popular  judica- 
ture as  worthy  of  death ;  and  although  the  proposition  of  his  accusers 
was  rejected,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  ialents.  A  few 
days  later  Miltiades  died  of  his  "wound,  and  Ihe  fine  was  paid  by  his 
son  Cimon. 

8.  After  the  death  of  Miltfades,  Themis'  tocles  and  Aristf des  be- 
come, for  a  time,  the  most  prominent  men  among  the  Athenians.  The 
former,  a  most  able  statesman,  being  influenced  by  ambitious  motives, 
aimed  to  make  Athens  great  and  powerful,  that  he  himself  might  rise 
to  greater  eminence  with  the  growing  fortunes  of  the  state ; — the  latter, 
a  pure  patariot,  had,  like  Themis'  tocles,  the  good  of  Athens  at  heart, 
but,  unlike  his  rival,  he  was  wholly  destitute  of  selfish  ambition,  and 
knew  no  cause  but  that  of  justice  and  the  public  welfiEure.  His  known 
probity  acquired  for  him  the  appellation  of  The  Just ;  but  his  very 
integrity  made  for  him  secret  enemies,  who,  although  they  charged  him 
with  no  crimes,  were  yet  able  to  procure  from  the  people  the  penalty  of 
banishment  against  him  by  ostracism. *  His  removal  left  Themis'  tocles 
in  possession  of  almost  undivided  power  at  Athens,  and  threw  upon 
him  chiefly  the  responsibility  of  the  measure  for  resisting  another 
Pernan  invasion,  with  which  the  Greeks  were  now  threatened. 

9.  Darius  made  great  preparations  for  invading  Greece  in  person, 
when  death  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  projects.  Ten  years  after 
the  battle  of  Mar'athon,  Xerxes,  the  son  and  successor  ,,,  sroond 
of  Darius,  being  determined  to  execute  the  plans  of  his  pkesiak  wae. 
fiither,  entered  Greece  at  the  head  of  an  army  the  greatest  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  whose  numbers  have  been  estimated  at  more  than 
two  millions  of  fighting  men.  This  immense  force,  passing  through  ^ 
Thes'  saly,  had  arrived,  without  opposition,  at  the  strait  of  Thermop'* 
yhe,'  where  Xerxes  found  a  body  of  eight  thousand  m^,  oommand- 

blKor7ftomflMtliiieoro«aroi»totbe7«tf96iB.O.  The  pretoOM  of  Hlttiwlw  In  atlMkfiif 
P4n»  was  that  tlM  lalutbltuita  had  aided  the  PenlaiM;  but  Herod' otna  amtrae  u*  that  bit 
reai  motlTe  was  a  prirate  gmdge  against  a  Pirian  citizen.  The  li^ory  of  which  he  died  was 
eavied  by  a  Ihl!  that  he  reoeiTed  while  attempting  to  visit  by  night,  a  PArtan  priestess  oT  Ceres, 
who  had  proanlsed  to  rereal  to  hhn  a  aeoiet  that  would  ptaoe  Piroe  In  his  power.    {Map  No.  HI.) 

I.  The  mode  of  OatrutUm  was  as  follows:  The  people  having  assembled,  each  man  took  a 
shell  {oatrakon)  and  wrote  on  It  the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  wished  to  have  banished. 
If  the  number  of  voles  thos  given  was  less  than  six  thousand,  the  ostracism  was  void ;  but  If 
more,  then  the  person  whose  name  was  on  the  greatest  number  of  shells  was  sent  Into  banish 
BMQt  Ibr  ten  years. 

S.  Thttmo/t'  ftm  \b  %.  narrow  delHe  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gnlf  which  Her  betweea 
fiuboB'a  and  Tbessaly,  and  is  almost  the  only  rood  by  which  Greece  can  be  entered  on  the 
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ed  by  the  Spartan  king  Leon'  idas,  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage 
Xerxes  sent  a  herald  to  the  Greeks,  commanding  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms;  but  Leon' Idas  replied  with  true  Spartan  brevity,  "come 
and  take  them."  When  one  said  that  the  Persians  were  so  numerous 
that  their  very  darts  would  darken  the  sun,  "  Then,"  replied  Dien^oes, 
a  Spartan,  "  we  shall  fight  in  the  shade." 

1 0.  After  repeated  and  unavailing  efforts,  during  two  days,  to  break 
the  Grecian  lines,  the  confidence  of  Xerxes  had  changed  into  de- 
spondence and  perplexity,  when  a  deserter  revealed  to  him,  for  a  large 
reward,  a  secret  path  over  the  mountains,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  throw  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men  into  the  rear  of  the  Gre- 
cians. Leon'  idas,  seeing  that  his  post  was  no  longer  tenable,  dis- 
missed all  his  allies  who  were  willing  to  retire,  retaining  with  him 
only  three  hundred  fellow  Spartans,  with  some  Thes'  pians  and  The- 
bans,  in  all  about  a  thousand  men.  The  Spartans  were  forbidden  by 
their  laws  ever  to  flee  from  an  enemy ;  and  Leon'  idas  and  his  coun- 
trymen, and  their  Thes'  pian  allies,*^  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible.  Falling  suddenly  upon  the  enemy,  they  pene- 
trated to  the  very  centre  of  the  Persian  host,  slaying  two  brothers  of 
Xerxes,  and  fighting  with  the  valor  of  desperation,  until  every 
one  of  their  number  had  fallen.  A  monument  was  afterwards 
erected  on  the  spot,  bearing  the  following  inscription :  "  Qo  stranger, 
and  tell  at  Lacedaomon  that  we  died  here  in  obedience  to  her 
laws." 

1 1.  Previous  to  the  last  attack  of  the  Spartans,  two  of  their  num- 
ber, Edrytus  and  Aristodemus,  were  absent  on  leave,  suffering  from 
a  severe  complaint  of  the  eyes.  Edrytus,  being  informed  that  the 
hour  for  the  detachment  was  come,  called  for  his  armor,  and  direct- 
ing his  servant  to  lead  him  to  his  place  in  the  ranks,  fell  foremost  in 
the  fight.  Aristodemus,  overpowered  with  physical  suffering,  was 
carried  to  Sparta ;  but  he  was  denounced  as  a  ooward  for  not  imi- 

north-eut,  by  way  of  TbeMtly.  Tlito  fiunow  pui,  which  to  ihnt  in  between  itoep  pncU 
pioee  and  the  sea,  at  the  eastera  extramity  of  Mount  (E'ta,  to  aboat  five  miles  in  length,  and, 
where  nairowest,  was  not  ancienUy,  according  to  Herod'  otns,  more  than  half  a  plethron,  or 
fldy  feet  across,  although  Ury  says  sixty  paces.  The  pass  has  long  been  gradually  widening, 
however,  by  the  deposits  of  soil  brought  down  by  the  mountain  streams.  In  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  pass  were  hot  springs,  fh>m  which  the  deflle  deriree  its  name.  (Tkemos,  ^  hot,** 
and pWl,  a  « gate"  or  "pass.")    (jlfa^No.L) 

a.  The  Fbebans  took  part  in  the  beginning  of  the  flgfat,  to  save  appearances,  but  finally  sur* 
rendered  to  the  Persiaiis,  loudly  proclaiming  thai  they  had  come  to  Thermop'ylsB  against  their 
oonsenL  The  story  that  Leon'  idas  made  a  night  attack,  and  penetrated  neaily  to  the  royal 
lent,  Is  a  mere  fiction.    (See  arou^  v  02.   Note.) 
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tating  his  comrade — no  one  would  speak  or  coninunicate  with  him, 
or  even  grant  bim  a  light  for  his  fire.  After  a  year  of  bitter  dis- 
grace, he  was  at  length  enabled  to  retrieve^his  honor  at  the  battle 
of  Platse'  a,  where  he  was  slain,  after  surpassing  all  his  comrades  in 
heroic  and  even  reckless  valor.' 

12.  After  the  fall  of  Leon'  idas,  the  Persians  ravaged  At'  tica,  and 
soon  appeared  before  Athens,  which  they  burned  to  the  ground,  but 
which  had  previously  been  deserted  of  its  inhabitants, — those  able  to 
bear  arms  having  retired  to  the  island  of  Sal'  amis,  while  the  old  and 
infirm,  the  women  and  children,  had  found  shelter  in  Trezene,'  a 
city  of  Ar'  golis.  The  allied  Grecians  took  possession  of  the  Corm- 
thian  Isthmus,  which  they  fortified  by  a  wall,  and  committed  to  the 
defence  of  Cleom'  brotus,  a  brother  of  Leon'  idas. 

1 3.  Xerxes  next  made  preparations  to  annihilate  the  power  of  the 
Grecians  in  a  naval  engagement,  and  sent  his  whole  fleet  to  block  up 
that  of  the  Greeks  in  the  narrow  strait  of  Sal'  amis.  Eurybiades, 
the  Spartan,  who  commanded  the  Grecian  fleet,  was  in  favor  of  sail- 
ing to  the  i.jthmus,  that  the  naval  and  land  forces  might  act  in  con- 
junction, but  Themis'  tocles  finally  prevailed  upon  him  to  hazard  an 
engagement,  and  his  counsels  were  enforced  by  Aristides,  now  in  the 
third  year  of  his  exile,  who  crossed  over  in  a  small  boat  from  iBgf na 
with  intelligence  of  the  exact  position  of  the  Persian  fleet ; — a  cir- 
cumstance that  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
Athenians,  and  led  to  the  restoration  of  Aristides. 

14.  Xerxes  had  caused  a  royal  throne  to  be  erected  on  one  of  the 
neighboring  heights,  where,  surrounded  by  hb  army,  he  might  wit- 
ness the  battle  of  Sal'  amis,  in  which  he  was  confident  of  victory ;  but 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  his  magnificent  navy  almost  utterly  an- 
nihilated. Terrified  at  the  result,  he  hastily  fled  across  the  Hel'  les- 
pont,'  and  retired  into  his  own  dominions,  leaving  Mard6nius,  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  complete,  if  possible,  the 
conquest  of  Greece.  Mard6nius  passed  the  winter  in  Thes'saly, 
but  in  the  following  summer  his  army  was  totally  defeated  and  him- 

1.  TVex^iM  wa«  near  the  south-eastern  extremUj  of  Ar*  golli.  Ito  rains  may  be  seen  near  tbo 
■nail  modern  village  of  Vmmata. 

S.  The  Mel'  Uspont  (now  caUed  DardafuUf\  Is  tlie  narrow  strait  which  oonneeta  the  sea  of 
Marmora  with  the  &'  gean.  It  Is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  \vie8  In  breadth  IVom  three 
qnaners  of  a  mile  to  ten  miles.  The  Dardanelies^  flrom  whidi  the  modem  name  of  the  strait 
M  deriv«^  are  cmI^,  or  forts,  bulh  on  its  banks.  The  strrJt,  being  the  key  to  Constantinople 
•Bd  the  Black  Sea,  baa  been  very  attongly  forUfled  on  both  aides  by  tb«Tvk&    {Jittp  Np  IV.> 
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idf  slam  in  the  battle  of  PlatsB'  a.  (B.  C.  479.)  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand Persians  fell  in  battle,  and  only  a  small  remnant  escaped  across 
the  Hel'  lespont — the  last  Persian  army  that  gained  a  footing  on  the 
Grecian  territory.  On  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Platae'  a,  the  re- 
mains of  the  Persian  fleet  which  had  escaped  at  Sal'  amis,  and  which 
had  been  drawn  up  on  shore  at  Myc'  ale,'  on  the  coast  of  I6nia,  were 
burned  by  the  Grecians,  and  Tigrdnes,  the  Persian  commander,  and 
forty  thousand  of  his  men,  slain.  Six  years  later  the  career  of  Xerxes 
was  terminated  by  assassination,  when  he  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  his  son,  Artaxerx'  es  Longim'  anus. 

15.  In  the  meantime,  Athens  had  been  rebuilt  by  the' vigor  and 
energy  of  Themis'  tocles,  and  the  Pirae'  us  fortified,  and  conne/jted, 
by  long  walls,  with  the  town,  while  Sparta  looked  with  ill-disguised 
jealousy  upon  the  growing  power  of  a  rival  city.  But  the  emiDence 
which  Themis'  tocles  had  attained  provoked  the  envy  of  some  of  his 
countrymen,  and  he  was  condemned  to  exile  by  the  same  process  of 
ostracism  which  he  himself  had  before  directed  against  Aristiiles. 
Being  afterwards  charged  with  conspiring  against  the  liberties  of 
Greece,  he  sought  refuge  in  Persia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  ended 
his  life  by  poison.  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltf ades,  succeeded  Themis'- 
tocles  in  the  chief  direction  of  Athenian  affairs,  while  Pausdnias,  the 
hero  of  Platae'  a,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Spartans.  Under  these 
leaders  the  confederate  Greeks  waged  successful  war  upon  the  de- 
pendencies of  Persia  in  the  islands  of  the  M'  gean,  and  on  the  coasts 
of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  The  I6nian  cities  were  aided  in  a  suo- 
cessful  revolt ;  Cy'  prus'  was  wrested  from  the  power  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  Byzan'  tium,*  already  a  flourishing  city,  fell,  with  all  its 
wealth,  into  the  hands  of  the  Grecians.  (B.  C.  476.) 

16.  Cimon  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  Persia  many  years 
later,  during  which  the  commercial  power  and  wealth  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  continually  increasing ;  but  both  parties  finally  becoming 
tired  of  the  contest,  after  the  death  of  Cimon  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
ooncluded  with  the  Persian  monarch,  which  stipulated  that  the  16- 


1.  Mfc'  ale  was  a  promontory  of  I6dU  In  A«ia  Minor,  opposite  tbo  aoathen  extremis  ot  tlM 
Idandors&mos.    (.¥ap  No.  IV.) 

d.  Cg'  prut  la  a  largo  and  IbrUie  island  near  the  north-east^n  angle  of  Uie  Mediterranean, 
between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria :— greatest  length,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles ;  average 
breadth,  fh>m  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles.  Under  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Turks,  who  con 
qaered  the  idand  Arom  the  Venetians  in  1571,  agriculture  was  greatly  neglected,  aud  thepopu* 
lation  reduced  to  one-seventh  of  its  former  nu  nber.    {Map*  Nm.  IV.  and  V.) 

3w  Byxan'  Cnm,  now  CoiutAmtinopU,    See  iescription,  p.91& 
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mux  eities  in  Asia  should  be  left  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  inde* 
pendence,  and  that  no  Persian  army  should  come  within  three  days' 
march  of  the  sca-ooast> 

17.  While  the  war  with  Persia  continued,  a  sense  of  common  dan- 
gers had  united  the  Greeks  in  a  powerful  and  prosperous  confederacy, 
but  now  jealousies  broke  out  between  several  of  the  rival  cities, 
particularly  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  led  to  political  dissensions 
and  civil  wars,  the  cause  of  the  final  ruin  of  the  Grecian  republics. 
The  authority  of  Clmon  among  the  Athenians  had  gradually  yielded 
to  the  growing  influence  of  his  rival  Per'  icles,  who,  bold,  artful,  and 
eloquent, — a  general,  philosopher,  and  statesman, — ^managed  the 
multitude  at  his  will,  and  by  his  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Athenian  power,  raised  Athens  to  the  sum- 
mit of  her  renown.  Sparta  looked  on  with  ill-disguised  jealousy  as 
island  after  island  in  the  j^'  gean  yielded  to  the  sway  of  Athens,  and 
saw  not  with  unconcern  the  colonies  of  her  rival  peopling  the  wind 
ing  shores  of  Thrace  and  Macedon.  Athens  had  become  the  mis- 
tress of  the  seas,  while  her  commerce  engrossed  nearly  the  whole 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean. 

18.  But  Sparta  was  also  powerful  in  her  resources,  and  in  the 
mOitary  renown  and  warlike  character  of  her  people,  and  she  dis- 
dained the  luxuries  that  were  enervating  the  Athenians.  Complaints 
and  reclamations  were  frequent  on  both  sides ;  and  occasions  for 
war,  when  sought  by  both  parties,  are  not  long  delayed.  But  while 
the  Spartans  were  secretly  favoring  the  enemies  of  Athens,  although 
still  in  avowed  allegiance  with  her,  Lac6nia  was  laid  waste  by  an 
earthquake  (464  B.  C),  and  Sparta  became  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  re 
volt  of  the  H61ots  followed ;  Sparta  itself  was  endan-  j^  ^^^^ 
gered ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  Mess6nians,  making  a  mbss^nian 
irigorous  effort  to  recover  their  freedom,  fortified  the  ^**" 
memorable  hill  of  Ith6me,  the  ancient  citadel  of  their  fathers. 
Here,  for  a  long  time,  they  valiantly  defended  themselves ;  and  the 
Spartans  were  compelled  to  invoke  the  Athenians  and  others  to  their 
assistance.  (461  B.  C.)  After  several  years'  duration,  the  third  and 
last  Messenian  war  was  terminated  by  an  honorable  capitulation  of 
the  Messenians,  who  were  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Peloponnesus 

a.  The  story  ofUiis  flimoos  treaty,  howerer,  generally  called  the  Cimonlaii  treaty,  and  attrlb> 
oted  to  Clmco  hlmseli;  has  bHin  regarded  by  some  writers  as  a  fiction,  which,  originating  In 
a»e  schools  of  Greek  rhetoricians,  was  transmitted  thenoe  through  the  orators  to  the  hlsloriaoiw 
'See  TMrtoaUy  I.  p.  305,  and  note.)  Grote,  bowerer,  y.  390-4^  admiu  the  reality  of  the  treatj 
tml  places  it  afler  the  death  of  Clmon. 
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wiil.  their  property  and  their  families,  and  to  join  the  Athenian  col- 
onj  of  Naupac'  tus. 

19.  While  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  hostilities  witii  several 
of  their  northern  neighbors,  Sparta  sent  her  forces  into  the  Bqb6- 
tian  territory,  to  counteract  the  growing  influence  of  Athens  in 
that  quarter.  The  indignant  Athenians  marched  out  to  meet  them, 
but  were  worsted  in  the  battle  of  Tan'  agra.'  In  the  following  year, 
however,  they  were  enabled  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  their  defeat  by  a 
victory  over  the  i^gregate  Theban  and  Bc»6tian  forces  then  in  alli- 
ance with  Sparta ;  whereby  the  authority  and  influence  of  Sparta 
were  again  confined  to  the  Peloponnesus. 

20.  Other  events  soon  occurred  to  embitter  the  animosities  of  the 
rival  States,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  war.  Corinth,  a 
D6rian  city  favorable  to  Sparta,  having  become  involved  in  a  war 
with  Corey'  ra,*  one  of  her  colonies,  the  latter  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained assistance  from  Athens.  Potidsa'  a,"  a  Corinthian  colony  trib- 
utary to  Athens,  soon  after  revolted,  at  the  same  time  claiming  and 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Corinthians;  and  thus  in  two  in- 
stances were  Athens  and  Corinth,  though  nominally  at  peace,  brought 
into  conflict  w4th  each  other  as  open  enemies.  The  Corinthians,  now 
accusing  Athens  of  interfermg  between  them  and  their  colonies, 

IV.  KIR8T    charged  her  with  violatmg  a  treaty  of  the  confederated 
PEix)PONNB-  States  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  easily  engaged  the  Lace- 
8IAN  WAR.    ciagni5nJan8  jn  their  quarrel.     Such  were  the  immediate 
causes  which  opened  the  First  Feloponnesian  War, 

21.  The  minor  States  of  Greece  took  sides  as  inclination  or  inter- 
est prompted,  and  nearly  all  were  involved  in  the  contest.  The 
Spartans  and  their  confederates  were  the  most  powerful  by  land^ 
the  Athenians  by  sea ;  and  each  b^an  the  war  by  displaying  its 
strength  on  its  peculiar  element.  While  a  Spartan  army  of  sixty 
thousand,  led  by  their  king,  Archiddmus,  ravaged  At'  tica,  and  sat 
down  before  the  very  gates  of  Athens,  the  naval  force  of  the  Athen 

1.  Tan'  agra^  a  dty  near  the  ■outh-eattem  extremity  of  Boedtia,  was  ifUiated  on  an  emi- 
nence on  the  northern  bank  of  the  lirer  A86ptis,  and  near  its  mouth.    {Map  No.  1.) 

3.  Corey'  ra^  now  Cm/a,  the  most  Important,  although  not  the  largest,  of  the  I6nian  islanda, 
Is  situated  near  the  coast  of  Eptrus,  in  the  Idnian  Sea.  At  its  northern  extremity  It  is  separated 
flrora  the  coast  by  a  channel  only  three-flAhs  of  a  mile  wide.  The  strongly-ftntifled  cit^  of  Oorfti, 
the  capital  of  the  I6nian  Republic,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  andeot  dty  of  Oorey'  ra,  on  th« 
eastern  side  of  the  island. 

3.  Potida'  a  was  situated  on  the  isthmus  tliat  connects  the  most  western  of  the  three  Mao0> 
donian  peninsulas  in  the  M'  gean  with  the  main  land.  Thwe  are  no  remains  of  the  dty  exiai- 
ing.    r.«flpNo.L) 
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ians,  consisting  of  nearly  two  hundred  galleys,  detolated  tlie  coasts  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  (B.  C.  431.)  The  Spartans  being  recalled  to  pro- 
tect their  own  homes,  Per'  icles  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
force  mustered  by  the  Athenians  during  the  war,  spread  desolation 
over  the  little  territory  of  Meg'  ara,'  then  in  alliance  with  Sparta. 

22.  In  the  following  year  (B.  C.  430)  the  Spartan  force  a  second 
time  invaded  At'  tica,  when  the  Athenians  again  took  refuge  within 
ilieir  walls ;  but  here  the  plague,  a  calamity  more  dreadful  than  war, 
attacked  them,  and  swept  away  multitudes  of  the  dtisEens,  and  many 
of  the  principal  men.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  Per'  icles  him- 
self fell  a  victim  to  its  ravages.  Before  this,  Potida'  a  had  surren- 
dered to  the  Athenians  (B.  C.  430),  who  banished  the  inhabitants, 
and  gave  their  vacant  lands  and  houses  to  new  colonists ;  and  when 
Platse'a,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der to  the  Spartans,  the  latter  cruelly  put  the  little  remnant  of  the 
garrison  to  death,  while  the  women  and  children  were  made  slaves 
(B.  C.  427.) 

23.  After  the  struggle  had  continued  with  various  success  ten 
years,  both  parties  became  anxious  for  peace,  and  a  treaty,  for  a 
term  of  fifty  years,  called  the  peace  of  Nic'  ias,  was  concluded,  on 
the  basis  of  a  mutual  restitution  of  all  conquests  made  during  the 
war.  (421  B.  C.)  Yet  interest  and  inclination,  and  the  ambitious 
views  of  party  leaders  among  the  Athenians,  were  not  long  in  find- 
ing plausible  pretexts  for  renewing  the  struggle.  The  Boe6tian, 
Megarian,  and  Corinthian  allies  of  Sparta,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  by  making  the  required  surrenders,  and  Sparta 
had  no  power  to  compel  them,  while  Athens  would  accept  no  less 
than  she  had  bargained  for. 

24.  At  the  head  of  the  party  which  aimed  at  severmg  the  ties 
that  bound  Athens  and  Sparta  together,  was  Alcibiades,  a  wealthy 
Athenian,  and  nephew  of  Per'  icles, — a  man  ambitious,  bold,  and 
eloquent, — an  artful  demagogue,  but  corrupt  and  unprincipled,  and 
reckless  of  the  means  he  used  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  By  his 
artifices  he  involved  the  Spartans  in  a  war  with  their  recent  allies 
the  Ar' gives,  and  induced  the  Athenians  to  send  an  arnijinent 
agamst  the  D6rian  island  of  Melos,*  which  had  provoked  tie  enmity 

L  Jlfty*  •ro,  a  city  of  At'  Ilea,  and  capital  of  a  dUtrlct  of  the  aarao  nama  was  about  twenty^ 
tieViiict  w«t,  or  norUi-weat,  of  Athena,  and  was  connodod  with  the  iK»rt  ot  Nl»'»  on  the 
Gnioa'  fcj  Gulf  by  two  walls  aimlUir  to  those  which  connected  Athens  ^n,^  ^  ?\t»'  ua.  Tba 
mtsereble  Ylllsge  of  Meg'  ara  occupies  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  cV\;^     {Mv  ^®-  ^"> 

%  MilM  Bowcalled  JI#4/«,UanlsU«dbelongli^[tolhegrottpoflliftQ.  J;^^jjl(h«>^ 
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of  Athens  by  its  attacliment  to  Sparta,  and  which  was  compelled, 
after  a  vigorous  siege,  to  surrender  at  discretion.  With  deliberate 
emeltj  the  conquerors,  imitating  the  Spartans  at  the  reduction  of 
PlatsB'a,  put  to  death  all  the  adult  citizens,  and  enslaved  the  women 
and  children — an  act  which  provoked  universal  indignation  through- 
out Greece.  (B.  C.  416.) 

25.  Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Melos,  the  Athenians,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Alcibiades,  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  Sicily,'  un- 
der the  plea  of  delivering  a  people  in  the  western  part  of  the  island 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Syraci'isans,'  a  D6rian  colony ;  but,  in  reality, 
to  establish  the  Athenian  supremacy  in  the  island.  (415  B.  C.) 
T.  aioxuAN  The  armament  fitted  out  on  this  occasion,  the  most 
DPKDmoN.  powerful  that  had  ever  left  a  Grecian  port,  was  intrust 
ed  to  the  joint  command  of  Alcibiades,  Nic'  ias,  and  Lam'  achus ; 
but  ere  the  fleet  had  reached  its  destination,  Alcibiades  was  sum- 
moned home  on  the  absurd  charge  of  impiety  and  sacrilege,  con 
nected  with  designs  against  the  State  itself  Fearing  to  trust 
himself  to  the  giddy  multitude  in  a  trial  for  life,  he  at  once  threw 
himself  upon  the  generosity  of  his  open  enemies,  and  sought  re^ige 

miles  east  from  the  soutbeni  part  of  Lao6iiia.  It  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  to  the  Gredaa 
Archipelago.  Near  the  town  of  Castro  hare  been  discoTered  the  remains  of  a  theatre  built  of 
the  finest  marble,  and  also  numerous  catacombs  cui  in  the  solid  rock.    {Map  No.  III.) 

1.  Sieiijfj  the  largest,  most  important,  most  frattfyil,  and  most  celebrated  island  of  the  Medl 
terranean,  is  separated  lh>m  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy  by  the  strait  of  Messina,  only  two 
miles  across,  and  is  eighty-five  mi  les  distant  from  Cape  Bon  in  Africa.  It  is  of  a  triangular  Hhape, 
■nd  was  anciently  called  Tyinaeria,  from  its  terminating  in  three  promontories.  Sicily,  the 
name  by  which  it  is  usually  known,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Sienli,  its  earliest 
known  Inhabitants.  Its  length  east  and  west  is  about  two  hundred  and  fllleen  miles ;— greatest 
breadth,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  volcano  JRtncL,  the  most  celebrated  of  European 
mountains,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  tieven  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    (Map  No.  VIII.    For  history  of  Sicily,  see  p.  115.) 

S.  SfraeusA,  the  most  famous  of  the  cities  of  Sicily,  was  situated  on  the  south-eastern  coast, 
partly  <m  a  small  island,  and  partly  on  the  niain  land.  Among  the  existing  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  are  the  prisons,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which  have  been  admirably  descril>ed  by 
Gloero  tai  his  oration  against  Verree.  The  catacombs,  also  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
consisting  of  one  principal  street  and  several  smaller  ones,  are  of  vast  extent,  and  may  be  truly 
called  a  city  of  the  dead.  The  modem  city,  however,  containing  a  population  of  twelve  or  OP- 
teen  thousand  Inhabitants,  has  little  except  its  ancient  renown,  its  noble  harbor,  and  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  its  situation,  to  recommend  it.  (Map  No.  VIIL)  **  Its  streets  are  narrow  and 
dfrty ;  Its  nobles  poor;  ita  lower  orders  ignorant,  superstitious,  idle,  and  addicted  to  (totivals. 
Much  of  its  fertile  ^and  is  become  a  pestilential  marsh ;  and  that  commerce  which  once  filled 
the  finest  port  In  Europe  with  the  vessels  of  Italy,  Rhodes,  Alexandria,  Carthage,  and  every 
other  maritime  power,  is  now  confined  to  a  petty  coasting  trade.  Such  is  modem  Syracuse. 
Yet  the  sky  which  canopies  it  Is  still  brilliant  and  serene ;  the  golden  grain  is  still  reac^f  to 
spring  almost  spontaneously  from  its  Adds ;  the  azure  waves  still  t>eat  against  its  walls  to 
send  Its  navies  over  the  main ;  nature  is  still  prompt  to  pour  forth  her  bounties  witl  a  liberal 
hand;  but  man,  alas!  Is  changed ;  his  Uberty  Is  lost;  and  with  that,  the  g<^  dus  of  a  natloa 
rliea.  linki,  and  is  «xtlngulshed.')-.^|i^AM^  Gtmm. 
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at  Sparta.  When,  soon  after,  he  heard  that  the  Athenians  had  oon* 
dcmncd  him  to  death,  "  I  hope,"  said  he,  "  to  show  them  that  I  am 
RtiU  aliye." 

26.  By  the  death  of  Lam'  achus,  Nic'  ias  was  soon  after  left  in 
sole  c  )mmand  of  the  Athenian  forces  before  Syracuse,  but  he  wasted 
his  time  in  fortifying  his  camp,  and  in  useless  negotiations,  until  the 
Syracnsans,  having  received  succor  from  Corinth  and  Sparta  under 
the  famous  Spartan  general  Gylip'  pus,  were  able  to  bid  him  defi- 
ance. Although  new  forces  were  sent  out  from  Athens,  yet  the 
Athenians  were  defeated  in  several  engagements,  when,  still  linger- 
ing in  the  island,  their  entire  fleet  was  eventually  destroyed  by  the 
Syracusans,  who  thus  became  masters  of  the  sea.  The  Athenian 
forces  then  attempted  to  retreat,  but  were  overtaken  and  compelled 
to  surrender.  (B.  C.  413.)  The  generals  destroyed  themselves,  on 
learning  that  their  death  had  been  decreed  by  the  Syracusan  assem- 
bly. The  common  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  were 
crowded  together  during  seventy  days  in  the  gloomy  prisons  of 
Syracuse,  when  most  of  the  survivors  were  taken  out  and  sold  as  slaves. 

27.  The  aid  which  Gylip'  pus  had  rendered  the  Syracusans  again 
brought  Sparta  and  Athens  in  direct  conflict,  and  opened  the  second 
Peloponn6sian  war.  The  result  of  the  Athenian  expe-  ^  g,coinj 
dition  was  the  greatest  calamity  that  had  fallen  upon  pblopoknb 
Athens.  Several  of  her  allies,  instigated  by  Alcibf  ades,  "'^^  ^^^ 
who  was  now  active  in  the  Spartan  coimcils,  revolted ;  and  the 
power  of  Tisapher'  nes,  the  most  powerful  satrap  of  the  king  of  Persia 
in  Asia  Minor,  was  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  into  the  scale  against 
the  Athenians,  when  a  rupture  between  the  Spartans  and  Alcibiades 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  for  awhile  revived  the  waning 
glory  of  Athens.  By  his  intrigues,  Aloibiades,  who  now  sought  a 
reconciliation  with  his  coimtrymen,  detached  Tisapher'  nes  from  the 
interests  of  Sparta,  and  effected  a  change  of  government  at  Athens 
from  a  democracy  to  an  aristocracy  of  four  hundred  of  the  nobilitf ; 
but  the  new  government,  dreading  the  ambition  of  Alcibiades,  re- 
fused to  recall  him.  Another  change  soon  followed.  The  defeat  of 
the  Athenian  navy  at  Er6tria,'  and  the  revolt  of  Euboe'  a,  produced 
a  new  revolution  at  Athens,  by  which  the  government  of  the  four 
hundred  was  overthrown,  and  democracy  restored.  Alcibiades  was 
immediately  rxjallel;  but  before  his  return  he  aided  iiv  destroy mg 

L  EritrtawBB  a  town  on  the  weetern  ooMt  of  Iho  la  and  of  Znhm*  a.    »     ^\Da  tw  iVTO  to 
be  aeen  ten  or  twelve  mllea  outb-easi  lh>Di  the  preaen'  Nog'  roponU    (j^      -^o.^^ 
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khe  Peloponu^sum  fleet  m  the  battle  of  Cys'iciis.'  (B.  C.  411.) 
Soon  after,  Alclbiades  was  welcomed  at  Athens  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, a  golden  i^?own  was  decreed  him,  and  he  was  appointed  com- 
manderinchief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  commonwealth  both  by  land 
and  b  J  sea. 

28.  Alcibiades  was  still  destined  to  experience  the  instability  of 
fortune,  for  when  one  of  his  generals,  contrary  to  instructions,  attacked 
the  Spartan  fleet  and  was  defeated,  an  unjust  suspicion  of  treachery 
fell  upon  Alcibiades ;  the  former  charges  against  him  were  revived, 
and  he  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  again  banished.  The 
affairs  of  Sparta  were  retrieved  by  the  crafty  Lysan'  der,  a  general 
whose  abilities  the  Athenians  could  not  match  since  they  had  de- 
prived themselves  of  the  services  of  Alcibiades.  The  Spartan 
general  had  the  art  to  gain  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  Cyrus, 
a  younger  son  of  Darius  No'  thus,  the  Persian  king,  whom  the  latter 
had  invested  with  supreme  authority  over  the  whole  maritime  re- 
gion of  Asia  Minor. 

29.  Aided  by  Persian  gold,  Lysan'  der  found  no  difficulty  in  man- 
ning a  numerous  fleet,  with  which  he  met  the  Athenians  at  M'  gos- 
Pot'  amos.'  Here,  during  several  days,  he  declined  a  battle,  but 
seizing  the  opportunity  when  nearly  all  the  Athenians  were  dispersed 
on  shore  in  quest  of  supplies,  he  attacked  and  destroyed  all  their 
ships,  with  the  exception  of  eight  galleys,  and  took  three  thousand 
prisoners.  The  fate  of  the  prisoners  is  a  shocking  proof  of  the  bar- 
barous feelings  and  manners  of  the  age,  for  all  of  them  were  re- 
morselessly put  to  death,  in  revenge  for  some  recent  cruelties  of  the 
Athenians,  who  had  thrown  down  a  precipice  the  crews  of  two  captured 
vessels,  and  had  passed  a  decree  for  cutting  off  the  right  thumb  of 
the  prisoners  whose  capture  they  anticipated  in  the  coming  battle. 

30.  Thus,  in  one  short  hour,  by  the  culpable  negligence  of  their 
generals,  were  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  changed  from  an  equality 
of  resources  with  their  enemy,  to  hopeless,  irretrievable  ruin.  The 
nfaritime  allies  of  Athens  immediately  submitted  to  Lysander,  who 
directed  the  Athenians  throughout  Greece  to  repair  at  once  to 
Athens,  with  threats  of  death  to  all  whom  he  found  elsewhere ;  and 

L  <^»'  {cut  was  an  Idaml  of  the  Propon'  tia,  (now  sea  of  Murmora,)  on  the  northern  eoaal 
of  Mjn'  U.  h  was  separated  ftx>in  the  main  lai»l  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  which  has  since 
been  filled  up,  and  it  is  now  a  peninsula.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

9L  JB"  gofPot' amos,  (^goat's  river'^  was  a  small  stream  of  the  Thracian  Cherson^sus,  which 
flows  into  the  Ilellespent  flrom  ttie  west.  The  phwe  where  the  Athenians  landed,  appeara  te 
h  ire  been  **  a  mere  <  pen  beach,  without  any  habitations."^    (Thirwall,  i.  485.)    {Map  No.  1 V  ) 
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when  fiunise  began  to  prey  upon  ihe  ooUeoted  mnItitiKlo  in  the 
city,  he  appeared  before  the  Piras'  ns  with  his  fleet,  while  a  large 
force  from  Sparta  blockaded  Athens  by  land.  The  Athenians  had 
no  hopes  of  effectual  resistance,  and  only  delayed  the  surrender  to 
plead  for  the  best  terms  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  conquerors. 
Compelled  at  last  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  were  dictated  to  them, 
they  agreed  to  destroy  the  long  walls,  and  the  fortifications  of  the 
Pirse'  us ;  to  surrender  all  their  ships  but  twelve ;  to  restore  their 
exiles ;  to  relinquish  their  conquests ;  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy ;  and  to  serve  Sparta  in  all  her  expedi- 
tions, whether  by  sea  or  by  land.  (B.  C.  404.)  Thus  closed  the 
second  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  profound  humiliation  of  Athens. 

31.  A  change  of  government  followed,  as  directed  by  Lysander, 
and  conformable  to  the  aristocratic  character  of  the  Spartan  institu- 
tions. All  authority  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  thirty  archons, 
known  as  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  whose  power  was  supported  by  a 
Spartan  garrison.  Their  cruelty  and  rapacity  knew  no  bounds,  and 
filled  Athens  with  universal  dismay.  A  large  band  of  exiles  soon 
accumulated  in  the  friendly  Theban  territories,  and  choosing  Thrasy- 
biilus  for  their  leader,  they  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  country.  They  first  seised  a  small  fortress  on  the 
frontiers  of  Attica,  when,  their  numbers  rapidly  increasing,  they  were 
enabled  to  seize  the  Pirse'  us,  where  they  defeated  the  force  which 
was  brought  against  them.  The  rule  of  the  tyrants  was  overthrown, 
and  a  council  of  ten  was  elected  to  fill  their  places ;  but  the  latter 
emulated  the  wickedness  of  theur  predecessors,  and,  when  the  popu- 
lace turned  against  them,  applied  to  Sparta  for  assistance.  But  the 
Spartan  councils  were  divided,  and  eventually,  by  the  aid  of  Sparta 
herself,  the  ten  were  deposed,  when,  the  Spartan  garrison  being 
withdrawn,  Athens  again  became  a  democracy,  with  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.     (B.  C.  403.) 

32.  It  was  during  the  rule  of  democracy  in  Athens  that  the  wise 
and  virtuous  Socrates,  the  best  and  greatest  of  Grecian  philosophers, 
was  condemned  to  death  on  the  absurd  charge  of  impiety,  and  of 
corrupting  the  morals  of  the  young.  His  accusers  appear  to  have 
been  instigated  by  personal  resentment,  which  he  had  innocently  pro- 
voked, and  by  envy  of  his  many  virtues ;  and  the  result  shows  not 
only  the  instability,  but  the  moral  obliquity  also,  of  the  Athenian 
character.  The  defence  which  Socrates  made  befo^^  \i\B  ^xidges  la 
in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  demands  rewards  and  V^^  >.^Si  Vaat-ead  of 
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the  punuhment  of  a  malefactor  ;  and  when  the  sentence  of  death  had 
been  pronounced  against  him,  he  spent  the  remaining  days  which  the 
laws  allowed  him  in  impressing  on  the  minds  of  his  friends  the  most 
sublime  lessons  in  philosophy  and  virtue ;  and  when  the  fatal  hour 
arrived,  drank  the  poison  with  as  much  composure  as  if  it  had  been 
the  last  draught  of  a  cheerful  banquet. 

33.  Cyrus  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Darius  No'  thus, 
and  governor  of  the  maritime  region  of  Asia  Minor.  As  his  ambi- 
tion led  him  to  aspire  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  elder  brother,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  he  had  aided  Sparta  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  with  the  view  of  claiming,  in  return,  her  assist- 
ance against  his  brother,  should  he  ever  have  occasion  for  it.  When, 
therefore,  the  latter  was  promoted  to  the  throne  in  accordance  with 
the  dying  bequest  of  his  father,  Cyrus  prepared  for  the  execution 
of  his  design  by  raising  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  Persian 
and  barbarian  troops,  which  he  strengthened  by  an  auxiliary  force 
of  thirteen  thousand  Grecians,  drawn  principally  from  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia.  On  the  Grecian  force,  conunanded  by  the  Spartan 
Clear'  chus,  Cyrus  placed  his  main  reliance  for  success. 

34.  With  these  forces  he  marched  from  Sardis  in  the  Sprmg  of 
the  year  401,  and  with  little  difficulty  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
the  Persian  empire,  when  he  was  met  by  Artaxerx'  es,  seventy  miles 
from  Babylon,  at  the  head  of  nine  hundred  thousand  men.  In  the 
battle  which  followed,  this  immense  force  was  at  first  routed ;  but 
Cyrus,  rashly  charging  the  centre  of  the  guards  who  surrounded  his 
brother,  was  slain  on  the  field,  when  the  whole  of  his  barbarian 
troops  took  to  flight,  leaving  the  Greeks  almost  alone  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  country,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  any  friendly 
territory. 

35.  The  Persians  proposed  to  the  Grecians  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, but  having  invited  their  leaders  to  a  conference  they  mer- 
cilessly put  them  to  death.  No  alternative  now  remained  to  the 
Greeks  but  to  submit  to  the  enemy,  or  fight  their  way  back  to 
their  native  country.  Where  submission  was  death  or  slavery  they 
could  not  hesitate  which  course  to  pursue.  They  chose  Xen'  ophon, 
a  young  Athenian,  for  their  leader,  and  under  his  conduct  ten  thou- 
sand of  their  number,  after  a  march  of  four  months,  succeeded  in , 
reaching  Grecian  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Eux'  ine.  Xen  'o- 
phon  himself,  who  afterwards  became  the  historian  of  his  country, 
has  left  an  admirable  narrative  of  the  "  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou 
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sand,"  written  with  great  clearness  and  singular  modesty.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  works  bequeathed  us  by  antiquity,  as  the 
Retreat  itself  is  the  most  famous  military  expedition  on  record. 

36.  The  part  which  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  took  in  the  expedv 
tion  of  Cyrus  involved  them  in  a  war  with  Persia,  in  which  they 
were  aided  by  the  Spartans,  who,  under  their  king  Agesildus,  de- 
feated Tisapher'  nes  in  a  great  battle  in  the  plains  of  Sdrdis  (B.  0. 
395) ;  but  Agesildus  was  soon  after  recalled  to  aid  his  ^^^  ^^^^ 
conntrymen  at  home  in  another  Peloponn^sian  war,  which  peloponnb- 
had  been  fomented  chiefly  by  the  Persian  king  himself,  '^^  ^^^ 
in  order  to  save  his  own  dominions  from  the  ravages  of  the  Spartana 
Artaxerx'  es  supplied  Conon,  an  Athenian,  with  a  fleet  which  defeat- 
ed the  Spartan  navy ;  and  Persian  gold  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athens. 
On  the  other  hand,  Athens  and  her  allies  were  defeated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corinth,  and  on  the  plains  of  Coron6a.'  (B.  C.  394). 
Finally,  after  the  war  had  continued  eight  years,  articles  of  peace 
were  arranged  between  Artaxerx' es  and  the  Spartan  Antal'cidas, 
hence  called  the  peace  of  Antal'  cidas,  and  ratified  by  all  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  war,  almost  without  opposition.  (387  B.  C.)  The 
Oreek  cities  in  Asia,  together  with  the  islands  Clazom'ensa*  and 
Cy'  prus,  were  given  up  to  Persia,  and  the  separate  independence  of 
all  the  other  Greek  cities  was  guaranteed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
islands  Im'  brus,  Lem'  nos,  and  Scy'  rus,'  which,  as  of  old,  were  to 
belong  to  Athens. 

37.  The  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antal'  cidas,  directed  by  the  king  of 
Persia,  were  artfully  contrived  by  him  to  dissolve  the  power  of 
Greece  into  nearly  its  original  elements,  that  Persia  might  there- 
after have  less  to  fear  from  a  united  Greek  confederacy,  or  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  any  one  Grecian  State.  It  was  the  un- 
worthy jealousy  of  the  Grecians,  which  the  Persian  knew  how  to 
stimulate,  that  prompted  them  to  give  up  to  a  barbarian  the  free 
cities  of  Asia ;  and  tMs  is  the  darkest  shade  in  the  picture.  Both 
Athens  and  Sparta  lost  their  former  allies ;  and  though  Sparta  was 


L  Ctronia  was  a  olty  of  BcBdtIa,  to  tho  sooth-east  of  ChmrontOt  and  two  or  throe  mOea 
BDntb-west  from  the  Copalo  Lake.    South  of  Goron^a  was  Moont  Helicon.    {Mof  No.  I.) 

2.  The  dazom'  eiM  here  mentioned  was  a  small  island  near  the  Lydlan  ooaat,  west  of 
Smyrna,  and  hi  what  Is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  hm'  brmsj  Lvm'  %o9^  and  5cy'  m$^  (now  Imbro,  Statbnenev  and  Scyrn  \  ure  \AatiAs  of  ttui 
A'  gean.  The  first  Is  about  ten  miles  west  (h>m  the  entrance  to  the  Hel'  I^^-wajl  vA.  Um  Moond 


•bout  forty  miles  southwest.   Scy'rus  Is  ab>ut  twenty-Ore  milet  nonT'^^  ^tssB^  Eabca'k 
<4Cv  No.  UL)  viV«*^ 
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the  m^st  sfiroi.^ly  iv  &vor  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  yet  Athena 
was  the  greatest  gainer,  for  she  once  more  hecame,  although  a  small, 
yet  an  independent  and  powerful  State. 

38.  It  was  not  long  before  ambition,  and  the  resentment  of  past 
injuries,  involved  Sparta  in  new  wars.  She  compelled  Mantin^a,* 
which  had  formerly  been  her  unwilling  ally,  to  throw  down  her 
walls,  and  dismember  the  city  into  its  original  divisions,  under  the 
pretext  that  the  Mantin^ans  had  supplied  one  of  the  enemies  of 
Sparta  with  com  during  the  preceding  war,  and  had  evaded  their 
share  of  service  in  the  Spartan  army.  The  jealousy  of  Sparta  was 
next  aroused  against  the  rising  power  of  Olyn'thus,*  which  had 
become  engaged  in  hostilities  with  some  rival  cities ;  and  the  Spar- 
tans readily  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  latter  to  send  an  army  to 
their  aid.  As  one  of  the  Spartan  forces  was  marching  through  the 
Theban  territories  on  this  errand,  the  Spartan  general  fraudulently 
seized  upon  the  Cadm^ia,  or  Theban  citadel,  although  a  state  of 
peace  existed  between  Thebes  and  Sparta.     (B.  C  382.) 

39.  The  political  morality  of  the  Spartans  is  clearly  exhibited  in 
the  arguments  by  which  Agesildus  justified  this  palpable  breach  of 
the  treaty  of  Antal'  cidas.  He  declared  that  the  only  question  for 
the  Spartan  people  to  consider,  was,  whether  they  were  gainers  or 
losers  by  the  transaction.  The  assertion  made  by  the  Athenians' on 
a  former  occasion  was  confirmed,  that,  <^  of  all  States,  Sparta  had 
most  glaringly  shown  by  her  conduct  that  in  her  political  transactions 
she  measured  honor  by  inclination,  and  justice  by  expediency." 

40.  On  the  seizure  of  the  Theban  citadel  the  most  patriotic  of 
the  citizens  fled  to  Athens,  while  a  &ction,  upheld  by  the  Spartan 
/^rrison,  ruled  the  city.  After  the  Thebans  had  submitted  to  this 
foke  four  years  they  rose  against  their  tyrants  and  put  them  to 
leath,  and  being  re-enforced  by  the  exiles,  and  an  Athenian  army, 
soon  forced  the  Spartan  garrison  to  capitulate.  (B.  C.  379.)  Pelop'- 
idas  and  Epaminon'  das  now  appeared  on  the  field  of  action,  and  bv 
their  abilities  raised  Thebes,  hitherto  of  but  little  political  impor 

1.  JfonttiitewuintbeaMternpartor  Arc4dia,iev6Dteen  miletwest  fhHn  Ar'gos.  Itwk. 
iltaated  in  a  manhy  plain  through  which  flowed*  the  small  river  A'  phia,  whose  waters  found 
a  sobl«rranean  passage  to  the  sea.  Mantia«a  is  wholly  indebted  for  lu  celebrity  to  the  great 
battle  fought  in  lu  ricinity  in  the  year  982  between  the  Spartans  and  Thebans.  (See  p.  91.) 
The  locality  of  the  battle  was  about  three  miles  southwest  from  the  city.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town  may  be  seen  near  the  wretched  modem  hamlet  of  Palaiapoli,    (Map  No.  I.) 

2.  Olfn'  tkut  was  i>.  th«  sooth-eastern  part  of  Maoed6nU|  six  or  sOTen  milee  north-east  ttom 
ftMdm'm.    (Jlf<9NaL) 
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anoe,  to  the  first  rank  n  power  among  the  Grecian  States.  Al- 
though Athens  joined  Thebes  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  yet 
&he  afterwards  took  the  side  of  the  Spartans.  At  Teg' jra, '  Pe- 
bp'  idas  defeated  a  greatly  superior  force,  and  killed  the  two  Spartan 
generals ;  at  Leuo'  tra,*  Epaminon'  das,  with  a  force  of  six  thousand 
Thebans,  defeated  the  Lacedasmo'  nian  army  of  more  than  double 
that  number.  (B.  C.  July  8,  371.)  Epaminon' das  afterwards  in- 
vaded Lao6nia,  and  appeared  before  the  very  gates  of  Sparta,  whert 
a  hostile  force  had  not  been  seen  during  five  hundred  years ;  and  at 
Mantinea  he  defeated  the  enemy  in  the  most  sanguinary  contest  ever 
fought  between  Grecians.  (B.  C.  362.)  But  Epaminon' das  fell  m 
the  moment  of  victory,  and  the  glory  of  Thebes  perished  with  him. 
A  general  peace  was  soon  after  established,  on  the  single  condition 
that  each  State  should  retain  its  respective  possessions. 

41.  Four  years  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea  the  Grecian  States 
again  became  involved  in  domestic  hostilities,  known  as  the  Sacred 
War,  the  second  in  Grecian  history  to  which  that  epi-  ym,  sbooitd 
thet  was  applied.^  During  the  preceding  war,  the  Ph6-  >aomd  war. 
cians,'  although  in  alliance  with  Thebes  by  treaty,  had  shown  such  a 
predilection  in  favor  of  Sparta,  that  the  animosity  of  the  Thebans 
was  roused  against  their  reluctant  ally,  and  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  show  their  resentment  The  Ph6cians 
having  taken  into  cultivation  a  portion  of  the  plain  of  Del'  phos, 
which  was  deemed  sacred  to  Ap611o,  the  Thebans  caused  them  to 
be  accused  of  sacrilege  before  the  Amphictyon'  ic  council,  which  con 
iemned  them  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  The  Ph6cians  refused  obedience, 
and,  encouraged  by  the  Spartans,  on  whom  a  similar  penalty  had 
been  imposed  for  their  treacherous  occupation  of  the  Theban  citadel, 
took  up  arms  to  resist  the  decree,  and,  under  their  leader,  Philom6- 
lus,  plundered  the  sacred  treasures  of  Del'  phos  to  obtain  the  means 
for  carrying  on  the  war. 

1.  TV'yr*  wat  a  mall  Tillage  of  BceAtla,  near  the  northern  ihore  of  the  Oopate  Lake. 
{Map  N<».  L) 

%  r^emc'  if  (now  L^ptm)  waa  a  nnall  town  of  BoB6tta,  about  ten  mflea  touth-west  flroa 
Tbebea,  and  torn  or  Ive  miles  from  the  Oorlnthlan  GnU:  It  Is  now  only  a  heap  of  rains. 
CMap  No.  L) 

3.  PkSeu  waa  a  small  tract  oToomitry,  bounded  on  Oie  north  bjr  llies'saly,  east  by  Bcs^tla, 
•oath  by  the  Cbrinthtan  OoU;  and  west  by  L6oria.  JBtdUa,  and  D6rfs.    (Map  No.  L) 

a.  The  first  sacred  war  was  carried  on  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cris'  sa,  on  the 
nnrtbem  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gult;  in  the  time  of  Solon.  The  Crisaeans  were  charged  with 
eKtortion  and  riolence  towards  the  strangers  who  passed  through  their  territory  en  their  way 
lo  the  Doiphic  sanctuary.  ^Cris'sa  was  razed  to  the  ground,  Its  harbor  choked  npi  and  lit 
fruitftd  plain  tomed  into  a  wUdemess.  *~TJktnpa^  I  IdS. 
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42.  Tlie  Thebans,  L6orian8,^  Thessdlians,  and  nearly  all  the  States 
of  Northern  Greece,  leagaed  against  the  Ph6oian8,  while  Athena 
and  Sparta  declared  in  their  fsEiyor,  but  gave  them  little  active  as- 
sistance. At  first  the  Thebans,  confident  in  their  strength,  put 
their  prisoners  to  death,  as  abettors  of  sacrilege ;  bat  Philom^lus 
retaliated  so  severely  npon  some  Thebans  who  had  fallen  into  his 
power,  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  crime.  After  the  war  had 
continued  five  years,  a  new  power  was  bronght  forward  on  the 
theatre  of  Grecian  history,  in  the  persoi^  of  Philip,  who  had  recently 
established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon,  and  whom  some  of 
the  Thess&lian  allies  of  Thebes  applied  to  for  aid  against  the  Ph6- 
cians.  The  interference  of  Philip  forms  an  important  epoch  in 
Grecian  affairs,  at  which  we  intermpt  oar  narrative  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  Maced6nian  monarchy  down  to  the  time  when  itiv 
history  became  united  with  that  of  its  southern  neighbors. 


SECTION  11. 

OKBOAH  mnOKT  fSOM  THB  ISTABLISHlCSirr  OF  PHILIP  ON  THB  TBEORB  OF 
MACSDON  TO  THK  BSDUOTION  OF  GBKBOB  TO  A  ROMAN  PSOVDrOK: 

860  TO  146  B.  a  =  214  tbabs. 

ANALYSIS.  L  Geograpbleal  aeoomit  of  M8oed6Dla.— S.  Eariy  hUtorj  of  Maoed6nla.  Gr»- 
tHwn  mien.  Pmup  or  m ao'  bdon^-3.  Philip't  rasideiioe  at  Thebet.— 4.  HU  nsorpation  of  tte 
kingdom  of  Mac' edon.  Hit  wan  with  tbe  lUyr'  lans  and  other  tribes.  His  flrat  eflbrts  against 
the  Phteians.— ^  Philip  reduces  Phdds.  i'^ecree  of  the  Amphtctyon'  to  council  against  Ph6cis. 
GrowiDginflueoceofPhllip.— 41.  The  amblUoiis  proilects  of  Philip,  [myrla.  Eplma.  Aoar- 
ninia.]— 7.  Rupture  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  [Cherson^sos.]  Devotion  of  tte 
orator  iEs' chines  to  Philip.  [Amphis'sa.]  Philip  throws  off  the  mask.  [E14«ia.]—S.  Thebes 
■ad  Athens  prepare  to  oppose  him.  Dissensions.— 0.  The  masterly  pollcj  of  Philip.  Hie  eon* 
fbderscjr  against  him  diasolred  by  the  battle  of  ChsBron^a.  [ChsBronAa.]— 10.  Philip's  treatmeot 
of  the  Thebans  and  tbe  Athenians.  General  congress  of  the  Oredan  States,  and  death  of 
Philip. 

11.  ALBXANiiBit  succeeds  PhUlp.  He  quells  the  revolt  against  htm.  His  cruel  treatmeot  of 
the  Thebans^— 18.  Servility  of  Athens.  Preparations  of  Alexander  fbr  his  career  of  Eastern 
conqnest.~13.  ReeoUs  of  his  first  campaign.  [Gran'  ieus.  Halicamas'  ■na.}~14.  He  resumea 
his  march  hi  the  spring  of  333.  Defeats  Darius  at  Is'sos.  [Oappad6cia.  Clllc'  la.  Is' sua.] 
ResnlU  of  tbe  battle.  Eflbct  of  Alexander's  kindness.— IS.  Redaction  of  Palestine.  [Gaza.] 
Expedition  into  Egypt  [Alexandria.]  Alexander  retunis  and  crosses  the  Euphrates  in  search 
of  Darius.- 16.  The  opposing  forces  at  the  batUe  of  Arb«la.  [Arb^la.  India.]— 17.  ResulU  of 
tbe  battle,  and  death  of  Darius.— 1&  Alexander's  residence  at  Babylon.    His  march  beyond 

1.  The  LSeriant  proper  Inhabited  a  small  territory  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Oorinthtaa 
Guir,  west  of  Ph6ci8.  There  were  other  L6crian  tribes  north-east  of  Phtels,  whose  tenrltofj 
porderedontheEabcB'anOnU:    (JlfapNo.L) 
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Itebidiu.  [HyphlaUB.]— 10.  His  return  to  Perda.  [Paralan  Gidt  <3«dr6il«.]  Ht»m«u 
vet  fbr  ooiMolIdfltliiff  his  emplre.~90.  His  rickness  and  death.— 21.  His  character.— SS.  A« 
Jodfed  of  by  hIaactioM.  The  results  of  his  oonqnests.  [Seleiida.]— S3.  Ocmtentieiif  that  ft>Uowod 
his  death.— 34.  Grecian  conflDderacy  against  Maoedonias  sapremacy.  Sparta  and  Tt  ebes.  Athens 
Is  finally  compelled  to  yield  to  Antip'  ater.— 25.  Cassan'  der^s  usurpation.  Views  and  conquests 
of  Antlg*  OBua.    Final  dissolution  of  the  Maoed6nlan  empire.    [Ip'  sus.    Phryg'  la.] 

S&.  Tbe  Ibur  kingdoms  that  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire.  Those  of  Egypt  and  8yria  the 
Auet  powerfUL— 87.  The  empire  of  Cassan' der.  Usurpation  of  Demetrius.  Character  of  his 
goTemmeoL  The  war  carried  on  against  him.— 88.  UnsetUed  state  of  Mac'  edon,  Greece,  and 
Western  Asia.— SB.  Geltto  fakvasion  of  Mac'  edon.  [Adrlat'  Ic.  Panndnia.]— 30.  Second  Celtic 
InTasion.  The  Celts  are  repelled  by  the  Phdcians.  Death  of  Brennns,  their  cbleC— 31.  Antig'> 
onus,  son  of  Demetrius,  recovers  the  throne  of  his  fisUier.  b  hiTaded  by  Pyr"  rtius,  king  of 
£piru8.— 3iS.  I'jpr'  rhus  ooarches  Into  Sootbern  Grenece.  Is  repulsed  by  the  Spartans,  tie  enien 
Ar  gos.    tils  death.— 33.  Remarks  on  the  death  of  Pyr*  rtius.    Ambitious  views  of  Antig'  onus 

34.  Tec  Achx'an  LKAonc.  Arfttns  seizes  Sicyon,  which  Joins  the  league.— 35.  Arfttus 
rescQes  Corlath,  which  at  first  Joins  the  league.  Condoct  of  Athens  and  Sparta.— 38.  Antig*- 
oous  IL— 37.  League  of  the  iEtdllans,  who  Invade  the  MessAnlans.  [iEt6Ua.]  Defeat  of  Ar&- 
tns.  General  war  between  the  respective  members  of  the  two  leagues.— 38.  Results  of  this 
war.  The  war  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  Policy  of  Philip  IL  of  Mao' edon.— > 
ai.  He  enters  into  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians.  His  defeat  at  Apoll6nta.  [ApoU6nia.] 
—40.  Be  causes  the  death  of  ArAtos.  Roman  Intrigues  In  Greece. — 41.  Overthrow  of  Philip*s 
power.  The  Romans  promise  independence  to  Greece.— 48.  Renuurks  on  the  sincerity  of  the 
promise.  Trsatment  of  the  iEt61ians.  Extinction  of  the  Maced6nian  monarchy.  [Pyd'  na.] 
—43.  Ui^ust  treatment  of  the  Achie'ans.  Roman  ambassadors  insulted.— 44.  The  AchsB'an 
war,  and  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman  province.  Remarks  of  Thirwall.— 45.  Henceforward 
Srsdan  history  is  absorbed  In  that  of  Rome.  Condition  of  Greece  since  the  Persian  wars.  In 
OiedaysofStrabo. 

CoTKKPoajuiT  HMTomr.— 1.  Cotonporaiy  annals  of  oCher  nations:— Persians— Egyptians^— 
HirroRT  or  the  Jews.— 8.  Rebuilding  of  the  second  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  during 
fbe  rrigns  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes.  Nehemiah*s  administration.— 3.  Judea  a  part  of  the  saf 
npy  of  Syria.  Judea  aAer  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire.  Jndea  Invaded  by  Ptoleaqr 
8ot«r.r-4.  Judea  sul]({ect  to  Eg)'pt.  Ptolemy-Pbiladelphus.  The  Jews  placo  themselves  under 
the  rule  of  S>  ria.— 5.  Civil  war  among  the  Jews.  Antiochns  plunders  Jerusalem.  Attempts  to 
«stabUsh  the  Grecian  polytheism.— e.  Revolt  of  the  Mae' cabees^7.  Continoatlon  of  the  war 
with  Syria.  [Beth6ron.]  Death  of  Judas  Maccabeus.— 8.  The  Syrians  become  masters  of  the 
country.    Prosperity  of  the  Jews  under  Simon  Maccabeus.— 0.  The  remaining  history  of  the 


10.  GaBciAM  CoLOMiBs.  Thosc  of  Thrace,  Mac'  edon,  and  Asia  Minor.  Of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
CyrenAlca.  11.  Maona  Graecia.  Early  eeltlements  In  western  Italy  and  In  Sicily.  [Cbnue. 
Ifeap'olla.  Max'os.  G^la.  Messtoa.  Agrlgen' tum.}— 18.  On  the  sooth-eastera  coast  of 
Italy.  History  of  Syb  aris,  Crottoa,  and  Taren'  turn.  [Description  of  the  same.]— IX  First  twe 
centories  of  Sicilian  history.  fHlro'era.]  G61a  and  .\grigen' tum.  The  despot  G^lo.- 14.  Grow- 
ing power  of  Syracuse  under  his  authority.^15.  The  Carthaginians  In  Sicily— defeated  by  G«lo. 
[Paoor*  muB.}— 16.  Hiero  and  TYirasybiilns.  [iEtna.]  Revolution  and  change  of  govemmenU— 
17.  dvU  commotions  and  renewed  prosperity.  [Kamarina.]— 18.  Syracuse  and  Agrigen'  tum  at 
the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponn^slan  war.  The  lon'lc  and  D6rlan  dtlee  of  Sicily 
during  the  struggle.  Sicilian  congress.r— 10.  Quarrel  between  the  cities  of  Seltnus  and  Eges'  ta. 
[Description  of  the  same.]  The  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily.  [Cat' ana.}-20.  Events  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse.— 21.  Death  of  Lam'  achus,  and  arrival  of  Gyllp'  pus,  the 
Spartan.— 22.  Both  parties  reinforced— various  battles-4otal  defeat  of  the  Athenians.— 83.  Car- 
thaginian encroachments  in  Sicily— resisted  by  Dionys'  lus  the  Elder.  Division  between  the 
Greek  and  Carthaginian  territories.  [Him' era.]— 24.  The  administration  of  Tlmdleon.  Of 
Agath'  odes.    The  Romans  become  masters  of  Sidly. 

25.  Cvrkka'  icA.— Colonized  by  Ijicedieradniiins.  Cyrtoe  its  chief  city.  Its  ascendancy  over 
the  Libyan  tribes.  War  with  the  Egyptians.— 26.  Tyranny  of  AgosilAus— founding  of  Bar*  ca 
^the  war  which  foUowed.  AgesiUua.  Ovll  dissensions.  Camby'  see.— 87.  Sub^equ^l  hit- 
%u>j  ot  Qyrine  and  Bar'  ca.    Disr  ioguished  Cyr6neans.    Cyr^neans  mentioned  Li  Bible hlstori'* 
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1.  Mac'  edon,  or  Maced6nia,  whose  botmdaries  varied  greatly  at 
different  times,  had  its  southeastern  borders  on  the  M' gean  Sea, 
while  farther  north  it  was  bounded  by  the  river  Stry'  mon,  which 
separated  it  from  Thrace,  and  on  the  south  by  Thes'  saly  and  Epi- 
rus.  On  the  west  Maced6nia  embraced,  at  times,  many  of  the  II- 
Ijrrian  tribes  which  bordered  on  the  Adriatic.  On  the  north  the 
natural  boundary  was  the  mountain  chain  of  Hae'  mus.  The  prin- 
cipal river  of  Maced6nia  was  the  Axius  (now  the  Vardar),  which  fell 
into  the  Therm^ic  Gulf,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Salon'  iki. 

2.  The  history  of  Maced6nia  down  to  the  time  of  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The 
early  Maced6nians  appear  to  have  been  an  lUjrr'  ian  tribe,  differ- 
ent in  race  and  language  from  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks  :  but  Herod'- 
otus  states  that  the  Maced6nian  monarchy  was  founded  by  Greeks 
firom  Ar'gos;   and   according  to  Greek  writers,  twelve  or  fifteen 

L  PHILIP  OF  Grecian  princes  reigned  there  before  the  accession  of 
mac/bdon.    Philip,  who  took  charge  of  the  government  about  iho 
year  360  B.  0.,  not  as  monarch,  but  as  guardian  of  the  infant  son 
of  his  elder  brother. 

8.  Philip  had  previously  passed  several  years  at  Thebes,  as  a 
hostage,  where  he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunities which  that  city  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  various  kinds 
of  knowledge.  He  successfully  cultivated  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language ;  and  in  the  conversation  of  such  generals  and  statesmen 
as  Epaminon'  das,  Pelop'  idas,  and  their  friends,  became  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  military  tactics  of  the  Greeks,  and  learned 
the  nature  and  working  of  their  democratical  institutions.  Thus, 
with  the  superior  mental  and  physical  endowments  which  nature  had 
given  him,  he  became  eminently  fitted  for  the  part  which  he  after- 
wards bore  in  the  intricate  game  of  Grecian  politics. 

4.  After  Philip  had  successfully  defended  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon 
during  several  years,  in  behalf  of  his  nephew,  his  military  successes 
enabled  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  kingly  title,  probably  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  both  the  army  and  the  nation.  He  annexed 
several  Thracian  towns  to  his  dominions,  reduced  the  Illyr'  ians  and 
other  nations  on  his  northern  and  western  borders,  and  was  at  times 
an  ally,  and  at  others  an  enemy,  of  Athens.  At  length,  during  the 
sacred  war  against  the  Ph6cians,  the  invitation  which  he  received 
from  the  Thessilian  allies  of  Thebes,  as  already  noticed  afforded 
him  a  pretence,  which  he  had  long  coveted,  for  a  more  active  inter- 
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ferenoe  in  the  aflairs  of  his  southern  neighbors.  On  entering  Thcs'* 
salj,  however,  on  his  southern  march,  he  was  at  first  repulsed  by  the 
Ph6cians  and  their  allies,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  Macedonia,  but, 
soon  returning  at  the  head  of  a  more  numerous  army,  he  defeated 
the  enemy  in  a  decisive  battle,  and  would  have  marched  upon  Ph6ci8 
at  once  to  terminate  the  war,  but  he  found  the  pass  of  Thermop'  ylso 
strongly  guarded  by  the  Athenians,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  with* 
draw  his  forces. 

5.  Still  the  sacred  war  lingered,  although  the  Ph6cians  desired 
peace ;  but  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  Thebans  was  not  allayed ; 
Philip  was  again  urged  to  crush  the  profaners  of  the  nationd  re- 
ligion, and  having  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  patriotic 
Demosthenes,  in  lulling  the  suspicions  of  the  Athenians  with  pro- 
posals of  an  advantageous  peace,  he  marched  into  Ph6cis,  and  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  Amphictyon'  io 
eouncil,  being  now  reinstated  in  its  ancient  authority,  with  the  power 
of  Philip  to  enforce  its  decrees,  doomed  Ph6cis  to  lose  her  inde- 
pendence forever,  to  have  her  cities  levelled  with  the  groimd,  and 
her  population,  after  being  distributed  in  villages  of  not  more  than 
fifty  dwellings,  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  sixty  talents  to  the  temple, 
nntn  the  whole  amount  of  the  plundered  treasure  should  be  restored. 
Finally,  the  two  votes  which  the  Phdcians  had  possessed  in  the 
Amphictyon'  ic  council  were  transferred  to  the  king  of  Mac'  edon 
and  his  successors.  The  influence  which  Philip  thus  obtained  in 
the  councils  of  the  Grecians  paved  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of 
their  liberties. 

6.  From  an  early  period  of  his  career  Philip  had  aspired  to  the 
sovereignty  of  all  Greece,  as  a  secondary  object  that  should  prepare 
the  way  for  the  conquest  of  Persia,  the  great  aim  and  end  of  all  his 
ambitious  projects ;  and  after  the  close  of  the  sacred  war  he  accord- 
ingly exerted  himself  to  extend  his  power  and  influence,  either  by 
arms  or  negotiation,  on  every  side  of  his  dominions ;  but  his  in- 
trigues in  At'  tioa,  and  among  the  Peloponn6sian  States,  were  for  a 
time  counteracted  by  the  glowing  and  patriotic  eloquence  of  the 
Athenian  Demosthenes,  the  greatest  of  Grecian  orators.  In  his 
military  operations  Philip  ravaged  lUyr' ia*— reduced  Thes'saly 
more  nearly  to  a  Maced6nian  province— conquered  a  part  of  the 

1.  The  term  nifr'  to,  or  niyr'  icoiii  was  applied  to  the  coiuiti7  tordering  on  the  eastern  shore 
•r  the  Adriatic,  and  extending  from  the  northera  extremity  of  the  Golf  south  to  the  borders 
at^irm.    (JIAip Mo.  VUL) 
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Thraoian  territory— extended  his  power  into  Epiros  and  Aeamdnia' 
— and  would  have  gained  a  footing  in  E'  lis  and  Achdia,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  had  it  not  been  for  the  watchful 
jealousy  of  Athens,  which  concerted  a  league  among  several  of  the 
States  to  repel  his  encroachments. 

7.  The  first  open  rupture  with  the  Athenians  occurred  while 
Philip  was  engaged  in  subduing  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Thracian 
coast  of  the  Hel'  lespont,  in  what  was  called  the  Thracian  Oherson^- 
8US.*  A  little  later,  the  Amphictjon'  ic  council,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  ^s' chines,  an  orator  second  only  to  Demosthenes,  but 
secretly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  king  of  Mac'  edon,  appointed 
Philip  to  conduct  a  war  against  Amphis'  sa,'  a  L6crian  town,  which 
had  been  convicted  of  a  sacrilege  similar  to  that  of  the  P)i6cian8. 
It  was  now  that  Philip,  hastily  passing  through  Thrace  at  the  head 
of  u  puwerful  army,  first  threw  off  the  mask,  and  revealed  his  de- 
signs against  the  liberties  of  Greece  by  seizing  and  fortifying 
Elateia^  the  capital  of  Phocis  which  was  conveniently  situated  for 
eommanding  the  entrance  into  Boeotia. 

6  The  Thebans  and  the  Athenians,  suddenly  awaking  from  their 
dream  of  security,  from  which  all  the  eloquent  appeals  of  Demosthe- 
nes had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  arouse  them,  prepared  to  defend 
their  territories  from  invasion ;  but  most  of  the  Peloponnesian  States 
kept  aloof  through  indifference,  rather  than  through  fear.  Even  in 
Thebes  and  Athens  there  were  parties  whom  the  gold  and  persua- 
sions of  Philip  had  converted  into  allies;  and  when  the  armies 
marched  forth  to  battle,  dissensions  pervaded  their  ranks.  The 
spirit  of  Grecian  liberty  had  already  been  extingubhed. 

9.  The  masterly  policy  of  Philip  still  led  him  to  declare  that  the 
sacred  war  against  Amphis'  sa,  with  the  conduct  of  which  he  had 

1.  AeamAnia^  lying  south  of  Epinu,  also  bordered  on  the  Adriatic,  or  I6nlan  aea.  From 
JEt61ia  on  the  east  it  was  separated  by  the  Acheloua,  probably  the  largest  river  in  Greece. 
Tke  Acamtoiaas  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  the  ^Et^Uans,  and  were  (kr  behliid  the 
rest  ofthe  Greeks  in  mental  culture.    (Jlfc^No.  I.) 

S.  The  7%racittn  Ckergonisus  (^Thracian  peninsula**)  was  a  peninsula  of  Thrace,  between 
the  Mellan  Gulf  (now  Gulf  of  Skroa)  and  the  Hel'  lespont.  The  fertility  of  its  soil  enriy  attracted 
the  Grecians  to  its  shores,  which  soon  became  crowded  with  flourisbing  and  popular  citiesi 
(Map  Vo,llL) 

3.  AmpkW  90,  the  chief  town  of  L6cris,  was  about  seven  miles  west  fW>m  Delphi,  near  tha 
bead  of  the  Crisseun  Guie;  now  Gulf  of  Saluiui,  a  branch  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  modem 
town  of  SftlOna  represents  the  ancient  Amphls'  sa.    (Map  No.  I.) 

4.  Kiatiia^  a  cily  in  the  north-ea»t  of  Pii6cia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cephis'  sns,  was  abool 
twenty-flve  miles  north-east  fh>m  Delphi.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  ^n  a  site  coUed  Kl^kU, 
(Map  No.  I.) 
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been  mtnisted  bj  the  Amphictyon'  io  oomMil,  wtt  his  onty  dlijeot; 
and  he  had  a  plausible  excuse  for  entering  Boe6tia  when  the  The- 
bans  and  Athenians  appeared  as  the  allies  of  a  city  deyoted  by  the 
gods  to  destruction.  At  Chseron^a'  the  hostile  armies  met,  nearly 
equal  in  number;  but  there  was  no  Per'  icles,  nor  Epaminon'  das,  to 
match  the  warlike  abilities  of  Philip  and  the  young  prince  Alex- 
ander, the  latter  of  whom  commanded  a  wing  of  the  Maced6nian 
army.  The  day  was  decided  against  the  Orecians,  although  their 
loss  in  battle  was  not  large ;  but  the  event  broke  up  the  feeble  con- 
federacy against  Philip,  and  left  each  of  the  allied  States  at  his 
mercy. 

10.  While  Philip  treated  the  Thebans  with  some  severity,  and 
obliged  them  to  ransom  their  prisoners,  and  resign  a  portion  of 
their  territory,  he  exercised  a  degree  of  lenity  towards  the  Athen* 
iims  which  excited  general  surprise— offering  them  terms  of  peace 
which  they  themselves  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  propose  to 
him.  He  next  ass^bled  a  congress  of  all  the  Grecian  States,  at 
Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  affiiirs  of  Greece.  Here  all 
his  proposals  were  adopted,  war  was  declared  against  Persia,  and 
Philip  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grecian  forces ;  but 
#hile  he  was  making  preparations  for  his  great  enterprise  he  was 
assassinated  on  a  public  occasion  by  a  Macedonian  nobleman,  in  re* 
renge  for  some  private  wrong. 

1 1.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
•neceeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon.     At  once  the  Illyr'- 

iMBS,  Thracians,  and  other  northern  tribes  that  had  been  „  , ,_ 

sade  tributwy  by  Philip,  took  up  arms  to  recover  their  dks  ihb 
independence;  but  Alexander  quelled  the  spirit  of  re-  o^bat. 
volt  in  a  single  campaign.  During  his  absence  on  thb  expedition,  thf 
Grecian  States,  headed  by  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  made  prepara 
tions  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Mac'  edon ;  but  Alexander,  whose  marches 
were  unparalleled  for  their  rapidity,  suddenly  appeared  in  their  midst 
Thebes,  the  first  object  of  his  vengeance,  was  taken  by  assault,  in 
which  six  thousand  of  her  warriors  were  slain.  Ever  distinguished 
by  her  merci/css  treatment  of  her  conquered  enemies,  she  was  now 

].  The  plain  of  CUeronioj  on  which  the  battle  wm  fcnght,  la  on  the  eouthern  bank  of  flie 
Gephto'  SOS  rWer,  in  B<b6Ua,  a  few  miles  lh>m  Its  entrance  into  the  Copftie  lake.  In  Uie  jear 
M7  a  a  the  Athenians  had  been  defeated  on  the  same  spot  by  the  BosOtians;  and  in  th« 
jear  8S  B.  a  the  same  place  witnessed  a  bloody  engagement  between  the  Romans,  onder 
STUa,  and  the  troops  of  Mithriditee.    (Jir<vNo.L) 
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doomed  to  salfer  the  extreme  penalties  of  wur  wbicli  she  bad  often 
ioflicted  on  others.  Most  of  the  city  was  levelled  with  the  ground 
and  thirty  thousand  prisoners,  besides  women  and  children,  were  con 
demned  to  slavery. 

12.  The  other  Grecian  States  which  had  provoked  the  res^tmcot 
of  Alexander,  hastily  renewed  their  submission ;  and  Athens,  witb 
servile  homage,  sent  an  embassy  to  congratulate  the  youthful  hero  on 
his  recent  successes.  Alexander  acoepted  the  excuses  of  all,  renewed 
the  confederacy  which  his  hihev  had  formed,  and  having  intrusted 
the  government  of  Greece  and  Mao'  edon  to  Antip'  ater,  one  of  his 
generals,  set  out  on  his  career  of  eastern  conquest,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  only  thirty-five- thousand  men,  and  taking  with  him  a  treasury 
of  only  seventy  talents  of  silver.  He  had  even  distributed  nearly  all 
the  remaining  property  of  his  crown  among  his  fi'iends ;  and  when  he 
was  asked  by  Perdic'  cas  what  he  had  reserved  for  himself,  he  an* 
iwered,  "  Mr  hopes." 

13.  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  834,  Alexander  crossed  the 
Hel'  lespont,  and  a  few  days  later  defeated  an  immense  Persian  army 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Gran'  icus,*  with  the  loss  on  his  part  of 
only  eighty-five  horsemen  and  thirty  light  infantry.  Proceeding 
thence  south  towards  the  coast,  the  gates  of  Sardis  and  Eph'  esus 
were  thrown  open  to  him ;  and  although  at  Mil6tu8  and  Halioar- 
nas'  BUS*  he  met  with  some  resistance,  yet  before  the  close  of  the 
first  campaign  he  was  undisputed  master  of  all  Asia  Minor. 

U.  Early  in  the  following  spring  (B.  C.  333),  he  directed  hit 
march  farther  eastward,  through  Cappad6cia*  and  Cilic'  ia,*  and  on 
the  coast  of  the  latter,  near  the  small  town  of  Is'  sus,*  again  met 

1.  Th«  Oran'  ictUj  the  tame  m  tbe  Turkish  DemoUko^  Is  a  a  small  stream  of  Mys'  la.  Id  Asia 
Minor,  which  flows  fh>m  Moont  I'  da,  east  of  TTroy,  northward  into  the  Propon'  tis,  or  Sea  of 
lfarm6ra.    (JVa^  No.  IV.) 

SL  Haiiconuu'  sus^  the  principal  citj  of  Ciria,  was  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Oor*  amtc  Gulf;  now  Gulf  of  Koa,  one  hundred  miles  south  (h>m  Smyrna.  Uallcamas'  sua  was 
!be  blrtb-placo  of  Herod'  otus  tbe  historian,  of  Dionys'  lus  the  historian  and  critic,  and  of  Hcsra- 
clltus  the  poet.  It  was  Artemis' la,  queen  of  C&ria,  who  erected  tbe  splendid  mausoleum,  or 
tomb,  to  her  husband,  Mausulus.  The  Turkish  town  of  B0odroom  Is  on  tbe  site  of  tbe  ancient 
Halicamas'  sus.  Near  tbe  modem  town  are  to  be  seen  old  walls,  exquisite  sculptures  fhig- 
ments  of  columns,  and  tbe  remains  of  a  theatre  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  In  diameter^ 
which  seems  to  have  had  thirty-six  rows  of  marble  seats.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  OappadUitt.  was  an  Interior  province  of  Asia  Minor,  south-east  of  Gal&tla.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

4.  CUie'  ia  was  south  of  Oappaducia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

6.  !»•  9tts  (now  Aiasse,  or  Urzin)  was  a  sea-port  town  of  Cillc'  ia,  at  the  north-eastern  ex- 
fremlty  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Is' sus.  Tbe  plain  1>etween  tbe 
■sa  and  the  mountidns,  where  the  battle  was  fought,  was  leas  thau  two  milea  in  width,— a  suf 
S»eot  space  for  the  evolutions  of  tbe  Mac'  edonian  phalanx,  but  not  lai^t  enoi^  flor  the  mmt> 
flMvrH'ofaograatananDjMtbiUerilttiVi.    iM^^M^Vf^ 
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tlie  Perfdan  Arniy,  nambering  seven  Himdred  tliausand  men,  and 
commanded  by  Darius  himself,  king  of  Persia.  In  the  battle  Tvhich 
followed,  Alexander,  as  naual,  led  on  his  army -in  person,  and  fought 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  The  result  was  a  total  rout  of  the  Per- 
sians, with  a  loss  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  while  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Maoed6nians  was  less  than  five  hundred.  The 
Persian  monarch  fled  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  leaving 
hifl  mother,  wife,  daughters,  and  an  infant  son,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Tictor,  who  treated  them  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect 
When,  afterwards,  Darius  heard,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  generous 
treatment  of  his  wife,  who  was  accounted  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  Asia,— of  her  death  from  sudden  illness,  and  of  the  magnificent 
burial  which  she  had  received  from  the  conqueror, — ^he  lifted  up  his 
Inuids  to  heaven  and  prayed,  that  if  his  kingdom  were  to  pass  from 
himself,  it  might  be  transferred  to  Alexander. 

15.  The  conqueror  next  directed  his  march  southward  through 
northern  Syria  and  Palestine.  At  Damascus  a  vast  amount  of 
treasure  belonging  to  the  king  of  Persia  fell  into  his  hands :  the 
city  of  Tyre,  after  a  vigorous  siege  of  seven  months,  and  a  desperate 
resistance,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  Tyrians 
sold  as  slaves.  (B.  C.  332.)  After  the  fall  of  Tyre,  all  the  cities 
of  Palestine  submitted,  except  Gasa,'  which  made  as  obstinate  a  de« 
fence  as  Tyre,  and  was  as  severely  punished.  From  Palestine  Alex- 
ander proceeded  into  Egypt,  which  was  eager  to  throw  off  the  Per- 
sian tyranny,  and  he  took  especial  care  to  conciliate  the  priests  by 
the  honors  which  he  paid  to  ihe  Egyptian  gods.  After  having 
founded  a  new  city,  which  he  named  Alexandria,*  and  crossed  the 

1.  Osxo,  an  mriy  PlilUstlne  dty  of  great  natanU  strength  In  the  south-western  part  of  Palestinoi 
was  dxteen  miles  south  of  Ascalon,  and  bat  a  short  distance  from  the  Mediterranean.  Th« 
place  was  called  Oonalantia  1^  the  Romans,  and  is  now  called  Rassa  by  the  Arabs.  (Map  No.  VI.) 

8.  Mexundria  la  about  fourteen  miles  south-west  from  the  Canopic,  or  most  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  and  is  built  partly  on  the  ridge  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the  bed  of  the  old 
Lake  lfare6Ua,  and  partly  on  the  peninsula  (formerly  island)  of  PhAros,  which  projecto  Into 
the  Mediterranean.  Alexandria,  the  site  of  which  was  most  admirably  chosen  by  its  founder, 
la  the  only  port  on  the  Egyptian  coast  that  has  deep  water,  and  thai  Is  accessible  at  all  sea- 
eons.  Lidie  Mare6tls,  which  for  many  ages  after  the  Greek  and  Roman  dominion  in  Egypt 
was  mostly  dried  up,  and  whose  bed  was  lower  than  the  surfhoe  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  no 
ontlei  to  the  sea  untn  the  English,  in  the  year  1801,  opened  a  passage  into  it  from  the  Bay 
of  Aboukir,  when  it  soon  resumed  Its  ancient  extent.  The  ancient  canal  from  Alexandria  to  the 
Nile,  a  distance  of  forty-eight  miles,  was  reopened  in  1819.  While  the  coromeroe  of  the  Indies 
was  carried  on  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  Alexandria  was  a  great  com- 
mercial emporium,  but  it  rapidly  declined  aAer  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  way 
of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  probable  that  the  commerce  of  the*  east,  through  the  ageiMqr 
of  steam,  wUl  again  flow,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  ancient  channel,  and  that  Alexandria  wtU 
■gain  become  a  great  ocmmerdal  emporium.    (Mof  No.  V.) 
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Libyan  desert  to  oonsidt  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Am'  mon,  be  returned 
to  Palestine,  wben,  learning  that  Darius  was  making  vast  prepara- 
tions to  oppose  bim,'be  crossed  the  Eupbrites,  and  directed  bia 
march  into  the  rery  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  declaring  that  "  the 
world  could  no  more  admit  two  masters  than  two  suns." 

16.  On  a  beautifiil  plain  twenty  miles  diatant  from  the  town  of 
Arbela,^  whence  the  battle  derives  its  name,  the  Persian  monarch, 
surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  Eastern  magnifieence,  bad 
ooUeeted  the  remaining  strength  of  bia  empire,  consisting  of  an 
army,  as  stated  by  some  authors,  of  more  than  a  million  of  foot 
soldiers,  and  forty  thousand  cavalry,  besides  two  hundred  scythed 
chariots,  and  fifteen  elephants  brought  firom  the  west  of  India.'  To 
oppose  this  force  Alexander  had  only  forty  thousand  foot  scddiers, 
asHl  seven  thousand  cavalry,  but  they  were  well  armed  and  dinip- 
lined,  confident  of  victory,  and  led  by  an  able  general  who  had  never 
experienced  a  defeat,  and  who  directed  the  operations  of  the  battle 
in  person.  (B.  C.  331.) 

1 7.  Darius  sustained  tbe  conflict  with  better  judgment  and  more 
oourage  than  at  Is'  sus,  but  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  Maoed6nian 
phalanx  was  irresistible,  and  the  field  of  battle  soon  beeame  a  scene 
of  slaughter,  in  which,  some  say,  forty  thousand,  and  others,  three 
hundred  thousand  of  tbe  barbarians  were  slain,  while  the  loss  of 
Alexander  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men.  Although  Darius  es- 
caped with  a  portion  of  his  body-guard,  yet  the  result  of  the  battle 
decided  the  contest,  and  gave  to  Alexander  the  dominion  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  Not  long  after,  Darius  himself  was  slain  by  one  of 
his  own  officers. 

18.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Arb^la,  Alexander  proceeded  to 
Babylon,  and  during  four  years  remained  in  the  heart  of  Persia,  re 
ducing  to  subjection  the  chiefs  who  still  struggled  for  independence, 
and  regulating  the  goveifnment  of  the  conquered  provinces.  Am- 
bitious of  farther  conquests,  he  passed  the  Indus,  and  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Indian  king  P6rus,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  sanguinary 
engagement,  and  took  prisoner.  When  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Alexander,  and  asked  how  he  would  be  treated,  he  replied,  "  Like 
a  king ;''  and  so  pleased  was  the  conqueror  with  the  lofty  demeanor 

1.  JtriUa  was  about  forty  milM  east  of  the  TIgria,  and  twenty  miles  soatb-eaal  tnm  \b» 
platn  of  Gaugaou^la,  where  the  battle  was  fought.  Gangam^la,  a  small  hamlet,  was  a  short 
distance  8outh-ca«t  fh>m  the  site  of  NInereh. 

9l  TbAtenn  /iMi<a  was  applied  by  the  aodeot  |eographen  to  aU  that  part  of  Ail»  wlikb  ii 
•Mt  of  the  river  Indus.    (.Vaji  No.  Y.) 
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^Iheeiqitm,  uid  witii  tiie  Ttlor  wliidb lie  hadAoim  in  bntfle,  Aat 
lie  not  only  ro^instated  him  in  Iub  royal  dignity,  "bat  conferred  upon 
him  a  large  addition  of  territory.  Alexander  continued  his  marcli 
«a8twaird  until  he  reached  the  Hyph^sis,^  the  meet  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Indus,  ivhen  his  troops,  seeing  no  end  of  their  toils,  refused 
to  follow  him  fartiier,  and  he  was  reluelandy  forced  to  abandon  the 
oareer  43i  conquest  whuh  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  to  the 
«a5tem  ocean. 

19.  Besolring  to  return  into  Oestral  Ada%  a  new  route,  he  de- 
aeended  the  Indus  to  the  sea,  whence,  sifter  sending  a  fleet  with  a 
portion  of  his  forces  aroimd  Ihrougfa  ike  Pendaai  GulP  to  the  fiu- 
phr^ites,  he  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  army  tinrough  the  barrel 
wastes  of  Gedr6na,'  and  after  much  suffering  and  considerable  loss, 
arrived  once  more  in  the  fertile  provinces  of  Persia.  For  some  time 
-after  his  retom  his  attention  was  engrossed  with  plans  for  organizing, 
on  a  permanent  basis,  ihe  goremment  of  Ihe  mighty  empire  which 
lie  had  won.  Aiming  to  imile  '^e  conquerors  and  the  conquered, 
80  as  to  form  out  of  both  a  ntttion  independent  alike  of  Macedonian 
ftud  of  Persian  prejudioee,  he  mmrried  Statira,  the  oldest  daughter  <^ 
Darius,  and  united  his  principal  officers  with  Persian  and  Median 
women  of  the  noUest  &miiies,  while  ten  thousand  of  his  soldiers 
were  induced  to  Mlow  the  CKample  of  their  soperiers. 

20.  But  while  he  was  occupied  wi^  these  cares,  and  with  dreams 
*0f  foiore  conquests,  his  career  was  suddenly  termkiated  by  death. 
On  setting  out  to  visit  Babylon,  so^n  after  the  decease  of  an  inti- 
-Biate  friend,  which  had  caused  a  great  depression  of  his  spirits,  he 
^wm  warned  by  the  magicians  that  Babylon  would  be  fsttal  to  him ; 
Imt  he  proceeded  to  the  city,  where,  haunted  by  gloomy  forebodings 
and  superstitious  fimcies,  he  endeavored  to  dii^el  his  melaxicholy  by 
indulging  mmre  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  ti^le.  fSxceamve  drink 
ing  at  length  brought  to  a  crisis  a  fever,  whidi  he  hai^  probably  con 

L  Tbe  nfpkUJM^  MMT  called  Beydk,  or  iSmu,  to  Uw  mott  Mtt«m  ttllMUiiy  of  tbo  Indv 
Tbe  Smtledge,  which  «Dten  the  B^jrah  fh>in  the  east,  has  been  mistaken  by  some  wrilers  Cortk  , 
wieiisnt Hjphtele.    iMofVo.V.) 

3.  Tbe  PtaiaM  Outfit  an  es^cMlfe  arm  of  Ibe  Indian  ocean,  aepantftor  Somhem  PeraM 
fhnn  Arabia.  During  a  kmg  period  It  was  the  thoroughAre  for  tlie  comniMve  Mtweeu  U^ 
weaterB  world  and  India.  The  navigation  of  the  GolA  especially  along  the  Ar^H^p  >-i8t,  :• 
^adloia  and  dlflletilt,  owing  to  Its  nomeroos  idands  and  reeA.  The  Bahrtia  luanda,  aea»  t«« 
Arabian  flbore»  are  celebraied  Ibr  their  peari  Ssherlea,  which  yield  peailt  of  Ilia  tMMvot  tvora 
ilMn  a  million  dolfairs  annoally.    {Maf  No.  V.) 

3.  0«rfrtf#ta,oorreepondtngtothenHNlemPerHianprovh)oeof»WeAraii,lsaaaiid#^«^  ^^ai 
I«gim^  «xteadtag  along  the  shofe  of  the  Iwttaa  Oeean  Ikom  the  river  Indna  to  On  af 

the  Peralan  GolL    (Jif<9No.V.) 
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Ixaoted  in  t  le  inanhes  of  Aaqnrift,  and  whioh  suddenly  terminated  bii 
life  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  hia  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his 
reign.  (B.  C.  May,  324.) 

2 1 .  The  oharacter  of  Alexander  has  afforded  matter  for  muoh  diacna* 
sion,  and  is,  to  this  day,  a  subject  of  dispute.  At  times  he  was 
guilty  of  remorseless  and  unnecessary  oruelty  to  the  vanquished,  and 
in  a  fit  of  passion  he  slew  the  friend  who  had  saved  his  life ;  but  on 
other  occasions  he  was  distinguished  by  an  excess  of  lenity,  and  by 
the  most  noble  generosity  and  benevolenoe.  His  actions  and  char- 
aoter  were  indeed  of  a  mixed  nature,  which  is  the  reason  that  some 
hare  regarded  him  as  little  more  than  a  heroic  madman,  while  others 
give  him  the  honor  of  vast  and  enlightened  views  of  policy,  which 
aimed  at  founding,  among  nations  hitherto  barbarous,  a  solid  and 
flourishing  empire. 

22.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  his  actions,  however,  rather  than  by  his 
supposed  moral  motives,  he  was,  in  reality,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
men ;  great,  not  only  in  the  vast  compass  and  persevering  ardor  of 
his  ambition,  which  <<  wept  for  more  worlds  to  conquer,^'  but  great  in 
the  objects  and  aims  which  ennobled  it,  and  great  because  his  adven- 
turous spirit  and  personal  d&ring  never  led  him  into  deeds  of  rash- 
ness; for  his  boldest  military  undertakings  were  ever  guided  by 
sagacity  and  prudence.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  were  highly 
beneficial  in  their  results  to  the  conquered  people ;  for  his  was  the 
first  of  the  great  monarchies  founded  in  Ai&ia  that  contained  any  ele- 
ment of  moral  and  intellectual  progress — that  opened  a  proi^)eot  of 
advancing  improve^ient,  and  not  of  continual  degradation,  to  its 
subjects.  To  the  oommeri^ial  world  it  opened  new  countries,  and 
new  channels  of  trade,  and  gave  a  salutary  stimulus  to  industry  and 
mercantile  activity :  nor  were  these  benefits  lost  when  the  empire 
founded  by  Alexander  broke  in  pieces  in  the  handd  of  his  successors; 
for  the  passages  which  he  opened,  by  sea  and  by  land,  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  had  become  the  highways  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Indies ;  Babylon  remained  a  famous  port  until  its  rival,  Seleu'- 
oia,'  arose  into  eminence ;  and  Alexandria  long  continued  to  receive 
and  pour  out  an  inexhatistible  tide  of  wealtilL 


L  StUu'  eU^  boilt  by  Seleo'  60%  one  of  Atezander't  generals,  wm  altiuUed  on  the  wei 
beak  ofthe  Tlgrtof  mbout  fortjHIve  miles  north  of  Babylon.  Seleu'cos  designed  it  as  a  free 
Grecian  dty ;  and  many  ages  after  the  fldl  of  the  Bfacedonian  empire,  it  retained  the  cbam^ 
leriMloB  of  a  Grecian  colony,— arts,  military  Tirioe,  and  the  loTe  of  n-eedom.  When  at  the 
Mghi  of  lu  prosperity  it  contained  a  population  of  six  huadred  thouaand  oitiiens,  govemed  bf 
•  aenaie  of  three  hundred  noblea. 
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23.  The  smldeii  death  of  Alexander  loft  the  gOTenmient  in  a  tctj 
onsettled  condition.  As  he  had  appointed  no  suecessor,'  several  of  hiv 
generals  contended  for  the  throne,  or  for  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  his  sons:  and  hence  arose  a  series  of  intrigncs,  and 
bloody  warSy  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty-three  years,  caused  the 
deetmotion  of  the  entire  £Eunily  of  Alexander,  and  ended  in  the  dis- 
tfolution  of  the  Maced6nian  empire. 

24.  When  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Alexander  reached  Greece; 
the  country  was  already  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  against  Antip'- 
ater ;  and  Demosthenes,  still  the  foremost  advocate  of  liberty,  now 
found  little  difficulty  in  uniting  several  of  the  States  with  Athens  in 
a  confederacy  against  Macedonian  supremacy.  Sparta,  however,  waa 
too  proud  to  act  under  her  ancient  rival,  and  Thebes  no  longer  ex- 
isted. Antip'  ater  attempted  to  secure  the  straits  of  Thermop'  ylss 
against  the  confederates,  but  he  was  met  by  Leos'  thenes,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  and  defeated.  Eventually,  however,  Antip'  ater,  havmg 
received  strong  reinforcements  from  Mac'  cdon,  attacked  the  confeder 
ates,  and  completely  annihilated  their  army.  Athens  was  compelled 
to  abolish  her  democratic  form  of  government,  to  receive  Maced6niaii 
garrisons  m  her  fortresses,  and  to  surrender  a  number  of  her  most 
fEunous  orators,  including  Demosthenes.  The  latter,  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Antip'  ater,  terminated  his  life  by  poison. 

25.  Antip'  ater,  at  his  death,  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
Polysper'  chon,  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  a  son  of  Alexander ; 
but  Cassan'  der,  the  son  of  Antip'  ater,  soon  after  usurped  the  sover* 
•ignty  of  Greece  and  Mac'  edon,  and,  for  the  greater  security  of  his 
power,  caused  all  the  surviving  members  of  the  family  of  Alexander 
to  be  put  to  death.  An  tig'  onus,  another  of  Alexander's  generals, 
bad  before  this  time  overnm  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  his  am- 
bitiouB  views  extended  to  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  all  the  coun- 
tries which  had  been  ruled  by  Alexander.  Four  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  other  generals,  Ptol'  emy,  Seleu'  cus,  L3rsim'  achus,  and  Gas* 
Ban' der,  formed  a  league  against  him,  and  fought  with  him  the 
£ELmous  battle  of  Ip'  sus,^  in  Phryg'  ia,*  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Antig'  onus,  the  destruction  of  the  power  which  he  had 
raised,  and  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Maced6nian  empire,  three 
hundred  and  one  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

L  J!^'  Mw  was  «  city  of  Phiyg'  ia,  near  the  aoutheni  boondary  of  OaliUa,  but  ttt  «ncl  1^ 
caUty  la  anknown.    (Map  ^o,  IV,) 
a  PArKf'MwaatteoMitnaprovlnoaarwaaUmAalallbior<   (.WigM  Hoa.  IV.  apd  Ir  > 
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26.  A  new  partition  of  the  provincefl  was  now  made  into  fonr  in- 
dependent kingdoms.  Ptoremj  was  confirmed  in  the  possesion  of 
Egypt,  together  with  Lib'  ya,  and  part  of  the  neighboring  territories 
of  Arabia ;  Seleu'  cus  received  the  countries  embraced  in  the  east- 
em  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  whole  region  between  the  coast 
of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates ;  but  the  whole  of  tMs  vast  empire  soon 
dwindled  into  the  Syrian  monarchy:  Lysim'aohus  received  the 
northern  and  western  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  as  an  appendage  to  his 
kingdom  of  Thrace ;  while  Cassan'  der  received  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece  and  Mac'  edon.  Of  these  kingdoms,  the  most  powerful  were 
Syria  and  Egypt ;  the  former  of  which  continued  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  Seleu'  cidse,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  the  Ptol'  emies,  until 
both  were  absorbed  in  the  growing  dominion  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Of  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  imder  Lysim'  achus,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  in  its  farther  connection  with  Grecian  history. 

27.  Cassan'  der  survived  the  establishment  of  his  power  only  fonr 
years.  After  his  death  his  two  sons  quarrelled  for  the  succession, 
and  called  in  the  aid  of  foreigners  to  enforce  their  daima  Deme- 
trius, son  of  Antig'  onus,  having  seised  the  opportunity  of  inter- 
ference in  their  disputes,  cut  off  liie  brother  who  had  invited  his  aid, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon,  which  was  en- 
joyed by  his  posterity,  except  durbg  a  brief  interruption  after  his 
death,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Boman  conquest.  Demetrius  possessed 
in  addition  t6  Mac'  edon,  Thes'  saly.  At'  tioa,  and  Boadtia,  together 
with  a  great  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus;  but  his  government  was 
that  of  a  pure  military  despotism,  which  depended  on  the  army  ftnr 
support,  wholly  independent  of  the  good  will  of  the  people.  Aim- 
ing to  recover  his  father's  power  in  Asia,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Seleu'  cus,  king  of  Syria,  who  was  able  to  induce  Lysim'  achus,  of 
Thrace,  and  Pyr'  rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  to  commence  a  war  against 
him.  The  latter  twice  overran  Macedonia,  and  even  seised  the 
throne,  which  he  held  during  a  few  months,  while  Demetrius  was 
driven  from  the  kingdom  by  his  own  rebellious  subjects ;  but  his  son 
Antig'  onus  maintained  himself  in  Peloponnesus,  waiting  a  favorable 
opportunity  of  placing  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  father. 

28.  During  a  number  of  years  Mac'  edon,  Greece,  and  Western 
Asia,  were  harassed  with  the  wars  excited  by  the  various  aspirants 
to  power.  Lysim'  achus  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  war  with  Se- 
leu'cus;  and  the  latter,  invading  Tlirace,  was  assassinated  by 
Ptol'emy  Cerau'nus,  who  then  usurped  the. government  of  Thra^^e 
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md  Mae'  odon.  In  iim  situation  of  afiairs,  a  stonn,  nnseen  in  tlia 
distance,  bat  which  had  long  been  gathering,  saddenlj  burst  upon 
Mao'  edon,  threatening  to  convert,  by  its  rayages,  tlie  whole  Grecian 
p^iinsala  into  a  scene  of  desolation. 

29.  A  vast  horde  of  barbarians  of  the  Celtic  race  had  for  H>m6 
time  been  aocnmnlatbg  aronnd  ^e  head  waters  of  the  Adriat'  ic,^ 
making  Pannoma'  the  chief  seat  of  their  power.  Infloenced  by 
lK»pe8  of  phmder,  rather  than  of  oonqnest,  they  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  frontiers  of  Mac'  edon,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Germi'  nns, 
offering  peace  if  he  were  willing  to  purchase  it  by  tribute.  A 
haughty  defianoe  from  the  Maced6nian  served  only  to  quicken  the 
march  of  the  invaders,  who  defeated  and  killed  Cerau'  nus  in  a  great 
battle,  and  so  completely  routed  his  army  that  almost  all  were  slain 
or  taken.  (B.  0.  280.)  The  conquerors  then  overran  all  Mac'  edon 
to  the  borders  of  Thes'  saly,  and  a  detachment  made  a  devastating 
inroad  into  the  rich  vale  of  the  Pen^us.  The  walled  towns  alone, 
which  the  barbarians  had  neither  the  skill  nor  the  patience  to  reduce 
by  81^,  held  out  until  the  storm  had  spent  its  fury,  when  the  Celts, 
fleattered  over  the  country  in  plundering  parties,  having  met  with 
aome  reverses,  gradually  withdrew  from  a  country  where  there  waa 
little  left  to  tempt  their  cupidity. 

30.  In  the  following  year  (279  B.  C.)  another  band  of  Celts,  esti- 
mated at  two  hundred  thousand  men,  under  tiie  guidance  of  their 
principal  Brenn  or  chief,  called  Bren'  nus,  overran  Maced6nia  with 
little  resistance,  and  passing  through  Thessaly,  threatened  to  extend 
tfaeir  ravages  over  southern  Oreece ;  but  the  aUied  "Grecians,  under 
the  Atiienian  general,  Cal'  lipus,  met  them  at  Thermop'  ylse,  and  at 
ftret  repulsed  them  with  considerable  loss.  Eventually,  however, 
"Ae  secret  path  over  the  moxmtains  was  betrayed  to  the  Celts  as  it 
had  been  to  the  Persian  army  of  Xerxes,  and  the  Grecians  were 
forced  to  retreat.  A  part  of  the  barbarian  army,  under  Bren'  nus, 
then  marched  into  Ph6eis,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  Delphi; 
but  their  atrocities  roused  against  them  the  whole  population,  and 
-Uiey  found  ^eir  entire  march,  over  roads  mountainous  and  difficult, 

1.  The  ^driat'  ie  or  H^driatic  (now  most  genenUly  called  the  On{f  qf  FtnUe)  to  t^at  large 
srm  of  Uie  Medttenaneaa  aea  which  Ilea  between  Italy  and  the  opposite  shores  ol  Ulyr*  la, 
Bplrni,  and  OvBeoe.  Ite  eouthem  portion  of  tiie  gvlfla  now,  aa  aMieotly,  called  the  Maiofi 
«<«.  The  Adriat'  Ic  derired  its  name  Arom  the  once  flourishlog  sea-port  town  of  A'  dria  north 
of  the  river  Po.  The  hafbor  of  A'  dria  has  long  been  flUed  np  by  the  mod  and  other  deposlta 
broogfat  down  by  the  rivers,  and  the  town  la  now  nineteen  miles  ialaad..  (Map  Ko.  VIIL) 

2.  PamUnut^  afterwards  a  Roman  proviuce^  was  north  of  lUyr"  la,  haTing  the  Oanabe  An  lla 
northern  and  eaalem  boandary .    (Map  No.  VITf  It  IX.) 
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beset  inJx  anemiee  boming  f<Nr  reyenge.  ^  The  invaders  also  soffiBred 
greatly  from  liie  oold  and  storms  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.  It 
was  said  that  the  gods  fought  for  the  saored  temple,  and  tiiat  an 
earthquake  rent  the  rocks,  and  brought  down  huge  masses  on  the 
heads  of  the  assailants.  Certain  it  is  that  the  invaders,  probably 
acted  upon  by  superstitious  terror,  were  repulsed  and  disheartened. 
Bren'  nus,  who  had  been  wounded  before  Delphi,  is  said  to  have  killed 
himself  in  despair ;  and  only  a  remnant  of  the  barbarians  regained 
their  original  seats  on  the  Adriat'  ic. 

3  i.  After  the  repulse  of  the  Celts,  Antig'  onus,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius, was  able  to  gain  possession  of  the  throne  of  Mao'  edon,  but  he 
found  a  formidable  competitor  in  Pyr'  rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  re- 
solved to  add  Mao'  edon,  and,  if  possible,  the  whole  of  Greece  to  his 
own  dominion.  Pyr'  rhus  had  no  sooner  returned  from  his  fMnom 
expedition  into  Italy,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in 
Boman  history,^  than  he  seized  a  pretext  for  declaring  war  against 
An  tig'  onus,  and  invaded  Maced6nia  with  his  small  army,  (274  6.  C.) 
the  remnant  of  the  forces  which  he  had  led  against  Bome,  but  which 
he  now  strengthened  with  a  body  of  Celtic  mercenaries.  When 
Antig'  onus  marched  against  him,  many  of  his  troops,  who  had  little 
affection  or  respect  for  their  king,  went  over  to  Pyr'  rhus,  whose 
celebrated  military  prowess  had  won  their  admiration. 

32.  Antig' onus  then  retired  into  Southern  Greece,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  Pyr'  rhus,  who  professed  that  the  object  of  his  expe- 
dition was  merely  to  restore  the  freedom  of  liie  cities  which  were  held 
in  subjection  by  his  rival;  but  when  he  reached  the  borders  of 
Lac6nia  he  laid  aside  the  mask,  and  began  to  ravage  the  ooun^, 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  Sparta,  which  was  lit- 
tle prepared  for  defence.  He  then  marched  to  Ar'  gos,  whither  he 
had  been  invited  by  one  of  the  rival  leaders  of  the  people,  but  he 
found  Antig'  onus,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  encamped  on  one 
of  the  neighboring  heights.  Pyr'  rhus  gained  entrance  into  the  oit j 
by  night,  through  treachery,  but  at  the  same  time  the  troops  of  Antig'- 
onus  were  admitted  from  an  opposite  quarts — the  citisens  arose  in 
arms,  and  a  fierce  struggle  was  carried  on  in  tho  streets  until  day- 
light, when  Pyr'  rhus  himself  was  slain  (272  B.  C.)  by  the  hand  of  an 
Ar'give  woman,  who,  exasperated  at  seeing  him  about  to  kill  her  son, 
hurled  upon  him  a  ponderous  tile  from  the  housetop.  The  greater 
part  of  the  arpiy  of  Pyr' rhus,  chiefly  composed  of  Maoed6nianS| 

«.  Sm  page  140. 
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tiMD  went  urer  to  their  fbrmer  sovereign,  wbo  soon  after  gained  the 
throne  of  Mac'  edon,  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

33.  The  death  of  Pjr'  rhns  forms  an  important  epoch  in  Grecian 
history,  as  it  put  an  end  to  the  struggle  for  power  among  Alexander's 
suooessors  in  the  West,  and  left  the  field  clear  for  the  final  contest 
between  the  liberty  of  Oreece  and  the  power  of  Mac'  edon,  which 
was  only  terminated  by  the  ruin  of  both.  When  Antig'onus  re- 
iumed  to  Mac'  edon,  its  acknowledged  sovereign,  he  cherished  the 
hope  of  ultimately  reducing  all  Oreece  to  his  sway,  little  dreaming 
that  the  power  centered  in  a  recent  league  of  a  few  Achso'  an  cities 
was  destined  to  become  a  formidable  adversary  to  his  house. 

34.  The  Acha' an  League  comprised  at  first  twelve  towns  of 
Achiia,  which  were  associated  together  for  mutual  safety,  forming  a 
little  federal  republic — all  the  towns  havmg  an  equality  ni  ach^'ait 
of  representation  in  the  general  government,  to  which  i^aqub. 
all  matters  affecting  the  common  welfare  were  intrusted,  each  town 
at  the  same  time  retaining  the  regulation  of  its  own  domestic  policy. 
The  Aehse'  an  league  did  not  become  of  sufficient  political  importance 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Antig'  onus  until  about  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Pyr'  rhus,  when  Ardtus,  an  exile  frooji  Sic'  yon,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  band  of  followers,  surprised  the  city  by  night,  and 
without  any  bloodshed  delivered  it  from  the  dominion  of  the  tyrants 
who,  under  Maced6nian  protection,  had  long  oppressed  it  with 
deqK)tic  sway.  (251  6.  C)  Fearful  of  the  hostility  of  Antig' onus, 
Aratus  induced  Sic'  yon  to  join  the  Ach»'  an  league,  and  although 
its  power  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  Achse'  an  town,  it  claimed  no 
superiority  of  privilege  over  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy, 
Imt  obtained  only  one  vote  in  the  general  council  of  the  league ,  a 
precedent  which  was  afterwards  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  admission 
of  other  cities.  Ardtus  received  the  most  distinffoished  honors  from 
the  Achsd'  ans,  and,  a  few  years  after  the  accession  of  Sic'  yon,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  confederacy.  (B.  C.  246.) 

35.  Corinth,  the  key  to  Greece,  having  been  seized  by  a  stratagem 
of  Antig'  onus,  and  its  citadel  occupied  by  a  Maced6nian  garrison, 
was  rescued  by  a  bold  enterprise  of  Ardtus,  and  induced  to  join  the 
league.  (243  B.  C.)  Other  cities  successively  gave  in  their  adhe- 
rence, until  the  confederacy  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Although  Athens  did  not  unite  with  it,  yet  Ardtus  obtained 
the  withdrawal  of  its  Macedonian  garrison.  Sparta  opposed  the 
league — induced  Ar'  gos  and  Corinth  to  withdraw  from  it— and  by 
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her  miooessefl  over  the  Achao'  aos,  evenioally  indticttd  them  to  oa&  in 
ihe  aid  of  the  Maced6nians,  their  foriner  enemieiB. 

36.  Antig'  onus  II.,  readily  embraoing  the  (^ortonitj  of  restor- 
ing the  influence  of  his  family  in  Southern  Oreeee,  marched  aguost 
the  Laceds&m6nianB,  over  whom  he  obtained  a  decisis  victory, 
which  placed  Sparta  at  his  mer<^.  But  he  used  his  victory  moder- 
ately, and  granted  the  Spartans  p^aoe  on  liberal  terms.  On  his 
death,  which  occurred  soon  after,  he  was  succeeded  on  the  throse 
of  Mac'  edon  by  his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  Philip  II.,  a  youth  of 
only  seventeen. 

37.  The  ^t61ians,'  the  rudest  of  the  Orecian  tribes,  who  h»d 
acquired  the  character  of  a  nation  of  freebooters  and  pirates,  had 
at  this  time  formed  a  league  similar  to  the  Achse'  an,  and  counting 
on  the  inexperience  of  the  youthful  Philip,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
Achas'ans,  began  a  series  of  unprovoked  aggressions  on  the  sur- 
rounding States.  The  Mess^nians,  whose  twritory  they  had  invaded 
by  way  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  called  upon  the 
Achse'  ans  for  assistance,  but  Ar4tas,  going  to  their  relief,  was  attack- 
ed unexpectedly,  and  defeated.  Soon  after,  the  youthful  Philip  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Achse'  an  League,  when  a  genial  war  be- 
gan between  the  Maoed6niaas,  Achsd^ans,  and  their  confederates, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  ^tolians,  who  w^re  aided  by  ihe  Spartaui 
and  E'  leans,  on  the  other. 

38.  The  war  continued  four  years,  and  was  conducted  with  greftt 
cruelty  and  obstinacy  on  both  sides ;  but  Philip  and  the  Achsd'  ana 
were  on  the  whole  suocessful,  and  the  ^t61ians  and  their  allies  be- 
came desirous  of  peace,  while  new  and  ambitious  views  more  eagerly 
inclined  Philip  to  put  an  end  to  the  unprofitable  contest  At  this 
time  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  were  contending  for  ma&tery 
in  Ihe  second  Punic  war,  and  Philip  began  to  view  the  struggle  as 
one  in  which  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  parties  would  be  desirable, 
by  opening  to  himself  pro^>ects  of  future  conquest  and  glory.  By 
siding  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  the  most  distant  party,  and 
from  whom  he  would  have  less  to  fear  than  from  the  RoDLfna,  he 
hoped  to  be  able  eventually  to  insure  to  himself  the  sover^^ty  of 
all  Greece,  and  to  make  additions  to  Maced6nia  on  the  side  of  Italy. 
He  therefore  proposed  terms  of  peace  to  the  ^t61iau8 ;  and  a  treaty 

L  JEttlim  was  a  oonntry  of  Northern  Greece,  bounded  oo  the  north  by  Thes'  laly,  on  the 
Met  by  D6rt8,  Ph6cia,  and  L6cri8,  on  the  south  by  the  Corinthian  GuU;  and  on  the  west  bf 
Acamfcnta.  It  was  In  general  a  rough  and  mountainous  country,  although  some  c '  the  n  Ueya 
were  iwmrlraWe  tor  their  fttUUty.    {JllapTXo,L) 
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ma  eoDclTidecl  at  Nattpac'  tns,  wliich  left  all  the  parties  in  tlie  war  m 
tbe  aijoyment  of  their  respectiye  possessions.  (217  B.  C.) 

31K  After  the  great  battle  of  Can'nao,*  which  seemed  to  have  ex- 
tmgnidied  the  last  hopes  of  Rome,  Philip  sent  envoys  to  Hannibal, 
&e  Gar^ginian  general,  and  concluded  with  him  a  treaty  of  strict 
allianoe.  He  next  sailed  with  a  small  fleet  np  the  Adriat'  ic,  and 
while  besi^ing  Appoll6nia,*  a  town  in  Illyr'  ia,  was  met  and  defeated 
by  tbe  Roman  praetor,  M.  Valerius,  who  had  been  sent  to  succor 
the  Illyr'iana  (215  B.  C.)  Philip  was  forced  to  bum  his  ships, 
and  retreat  over  land  to  Maced6nia,  leaving  his  baggage,  and  the 
arms  of  many  of  his  troops,  in  the  enemy's  hands.  Such  was  the 
nnfortnnate  issue  of  his  first  encounter  with  the  Roman  soldiery. 

40.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Maced6nia,  finding  Ardtus  in  the 
way  of  his  projects  against  tbe  liberties  of  Southern  Greece,  he 
contrived  to  have  the  old  general  removed  by  slow  poison  ; — ^a  crime 
which  filled  all  Greece  with  horror  and  indignation.  In  the  mean- 
lime,  the  Romans,  while  recovering  ground  in  Italy,  contrived  to 
keep  Philip  busy  at  home,  by  inciting  the  ^t61ians  to  violate  the 
recent  treaty,  and  inducing  Sparta  and  E'  lis  to  join  in  a  war  against 
Mac'edon.  Still  Philip,  supported  for  awhile  by  the  Achse'ans, 
imder  liieir  renowned  leader,  Philopoe'  men,  mamtained  his  ground, 
until,  first,  tHe  Athenians,  no  longer  able  to  protect  their  fallen  for- 
^ines,  solicited  aid  from  the  Romans ;  and  finally,  the  Achse'  ans 
themselves,  being  divided  into  factions,  accepted  terms  of  peace. 

41.  Philip  continued  to  .struggle  against  his  increasing  enemies, 
until,  being  defeated  in  a  great  battle  with  the  Romans,^  he  pur- 
eh&sed  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  greater  part  of  his  navy,  the 
payment  of  a  tribute,  and  the  resignation  of  his  supremacy  over,  the 
Grecian  States.  At  the  celebration  of  the  Isth^mian  games  at 
Corinth  the  terms  of  the  Roman, senate  were  made  known  to  the 
Grecians,  who  received,  with  the  height  of  exultation,  the  proclama- 
tion that  the  independence  of  Greece  was  restored,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Roman  arms.  (196  B.  C.) 

42.  Probably  nothing  was  fiirther  from  the  intention  of  the  Roman 
B^iate  than  to  allow  the  Grecian  States  to  regain  their  ancient  power 
and  sovereignty,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  damp  the  joy  of  the  more 

1.  JlpMhua  WM  dtaatod  on  the  norttMm  ride  of  tbe  river  Atas  (bow  V<4vUa)  neer  Ito 
nontl.  Ito  ruini  stiU  retain  the  name  of  PoUini,  ApoIMnda  wm  foundnd  by  a eokny  ^roni 
tioriif  b  and  Corcyia,  and,  aeoording  to  Strabo,  was  renowned  for  the  wladoB  of  Ita  b  wa. 

IL  tee  p.  156.  b.  Battle  of  Cynooephalie,  107  B.  a    See  p.  161. 
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ocmsiderato  that  the  boon  of  freedom  which  Borne  affKited  to  bestofr 
was  tendered  bj  a  master  who  could  resume  it  at  his  pleasure.  At 
the  first  opportunity  of  interference,  therefore,  which  opened  to  the 
Romans,  the  ^t61ians,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Antiocbus, 
king  of  Syria,  the  enemy  of  Bome,  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  de- 
prived of  their  independence.  At  a  later  period  Per'  sens,  the  suo- 
oessor  of  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon,  being  driven  into  a  war 
by  Koman  ambition,  finally  lost  his  kingdom  in  the  battle  of  Pyd'  na,* 
in  which  twenty  thousand  Macedonians  were  slain,  and  ten  thousand 
taken  prisoners,  while  the  Koman  army,  commanded  by  Lucius 
JSmil'ius  PaiUus,  lost  scarcely  a  hundred  men.  (168  B.  C.)  Tho 
Maced6nian  monarchy  was  extinguished,  and  Per'  sens  himself,  a 
wanderer  from  his  country,  was  taken  prisoner  in  an  island  of  the 
^'  gean,  and  conveyed  to  Bome  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
queror. 

43.  Soon  afber  the  fisdl  of  Per'  sens,  the  Achse'  ans  were  charged 
with  having  aided  him  in  the  war  against  Bome,  and,  without  a 
shadow  of  proof,  one  thousand  of  their  worthiest  citizens,  among 
whom  was  the  historian  Polyb'  ius,  were  sent  to  Bome  to  prove  theur 
innocence  of  this  charge  before  a  Boman  tribunal  (167  B.  G.) 
Here  they  were  detained  seventeen  years  without  being  able  to  obtain 
a  hearing,  when  three  hundred  of  the  number,  the  only  surviving 
remnant  of  the  thousand,  were  finally  restored  to  their  country.  The 
exiles  returned,  burning  with  vengeance  against  the  Bomans ;  other 
causes  of  animosity  arose;  and  when  a  Boman  embassy,  sent  to 
Corinth,  declared  the  will  of  the  Boman  senate  that  the  Ach»'  an 
League  should  be  reduced  to  its  original  limits,  a  popular  tumult 
arose,  and  the  Boman  ambassadors  were  publicly  insulted. 

44.  War  soon  followed.  The  Achas'  ans  and  their  allies  were  de- 
feated by  the  consul  Mum'  mius  near  Corinth,  and  that  city,  then  the 
richest  in  Greece,  after  being  plundered  of  its  treasures,  was  con- 
signed to  the  flames.  The  last  blow  to  the  liberties  of  the  Hellenio 
race  had  been  struck,  and  all  Greece,  as  far  as  Epfrus  and  Maced6- 
nia,  now  become  a  Boman  province,  under  the  name  of  Achdia. 
(146  B.  C.)  "  The  end  of  the  Achae'  an  war,"  says  Thirwall,  "  was 
the  last  stage  of  the  lingering  process  by  which  Bome  enclosed  her 
victim  in  the  coils  of  her  insidious  diplomacy,  covered  it  with  the 

I.  Fyd***  WW  ft  cttx  naar  the  south-eMtem  extramlty  of  BUoeddnta,  on  the  weetern  ihore  of 
flM  ThMTOftic  Otli;  (M  tf  Gulf  of  Salonlki.;  The  ancient  Pydna  is  now  called  Kidro:  Dr 
Clarke  oboen  ed  here  t  vast  mound  of  earth,  which  he  comidered,  with  much  probability,  m 
■wridng  the  lite  of  the  great  battle  fought  there  bj  the  Romans  and  .Macedenians.   {Maf  No.  U, 
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dimo  of  her  syoophants  and  hirelings,  ernshod  it  when  it  began  to 
itniggle,  and  then  cabnlj  preyed  upon  its  vitals.'' 

45.  W  3  have  now  arrived  at  ihe  proper  termination  of  Greoian 
history.  Niebohr  has  remarked,  that,  "  as  rivers  flow  into  the  sea, 
BO  does  the  history  of  all  the  nations,  known  to  have  existed  pie- 
viously  in  the  r^ions  around  the  Mediterranean,  terminate  in  that 
of  Rome."  Henceforward,  then,  the  history  of  Greece  becomes  in 
Tolved  in  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  whose  early 
annals  we  shall  now  return,  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  cotemporary 
history  of  surrounding  nations.  With  the  loss  of  her  liberties  the 
glory  of  Greece  had  passed  away.  Her  population  had  been  gradu- 
ally diminishing  since  the  period  of  the  Persian  wars ;  and  from  the 
epoch  of  the  Roman  conquest  the  spirit  of  the  nation  sunk  into  do 
spondency,  and  the  energies  of  the  people  gradually  wasted,  until,  no 
later  than  the  days  of  Strabo,'  Greece  existed  only  in  the  remembranco 
of  the  past  Then,  many  of  her  cities  were  desolate,  or  had  sunk  to 
insignificant  villages,  while  Athens  alone  maintained  her  renown  for 
philosophy  and  the  arts,  and  became  the  instructor  of  her  conquer- 
ors ; — ^large  tracts  of  land,  once  devoted  to  tillage,  were  either  barren, 
or  had  been  converted  into  pastures  for  sheep,  and  vast  herds  of 
cattle;  while  the  rapacity  of  Roman  governors  had  inflicted  upon 
the  sparse  population  impoverbhment  and  ruin. 

COTEMPORARY  HISTORY:  490  to  146  B.  C. 

1.  Of  the  cotemporary  annals  of  other  nations  during  the  authentio 
period  of  Greoian  history,  there  is  little  of  importance  to  be  nar- 
rated beyond  what  will  be  found  connected  with  Roman  affairs  in  a 
subsequent  chapter ;  although  the  Grecian  cities  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Cyrenaica,  considered  not  as  dependent  colonies  of  the  parent  State,  but 
as  separate  powers,  will  require  some  further  notice.  Of  the  history 
of  the  Modes  and  Persians  we  have  already  given  the  most  interesting 
portion.  Of  Egyptian  history  little  is  known,  beyond  what  has  been 
narrated,  until  the  beginning  of  the  dynasty  of  Uie  Ptol'  emies  (30 i 
B.  C.,)  and  of  the  events  from  that  period  down  to  the  time  of  Ro> 
man  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Egjpt,  we  have  room  for  only  occa- 
sional notices,  as  connected  with  the  more  important  i.  nmoET 
histories  of  other  nations.  Of  the  civQ  annals  of  the  <»  ™« ^"^^ 
Jews  we  shall  give  a  brief  sketch,  so  as  to  continue,  from  a  prooed- 
L  •traU  WM  ft  octobntttd  gwgnpher,  bom  al  AmAala  la  Pontui,  aliout  the  J9U  M  B.  C. 
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ing  chapter,  the  history  of  Judea  down  to  the  time  when  that  country 
became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

^  2.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  second  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  completed  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas'pes, 
about  twenty-five  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians.  During  the  following  reign  of  Xerxes,  the 
Jews  appear  to  have  been  treated  by  their  masters  with  respect,  and 
also  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  'Artjixerx'  es  Longiminus, 
who  had  taken  for  his  second  wife  a  Jewish  damsel  named  Esther, 
the  niece  of  the  Jew  Mor'  decai,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  palace. 
The  story  of  H4man,  the  wicked  minister  of  the  king,  is  doubtless 
familiar  to  all  our  readers.  After  the  Jews  had  been  delivered  from 
the  wanton  malice  of  Haman,  Nehemiah,  also  an  officer  in  the  king's 
palace,  obtained  for  them  permission  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the  holy 
city,  and  was  appointed  governor  over  Judea.  With  the  close  of 
the  administration  of  Nehemfah  the  annals  embraced  in  the  Old 
Testament  end,  and  what  farther  reliable  information  we  possess  of 
the  history  of  the  Jews. down  tathe  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  m 
mostly  derived  from  Josephus. 

3.  After  Nehemiah,  Judea  was  joined  to  the  satrapy  of  Syria,  a*- 
though  the  internal  government  was  still  administered  by  the  high- 
priests,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  Persian  officers — the 
people  remaining  quiet  under  the  Persian  government.  After  the 
division  of  the  vast  empire  of  Alexander  among  his  generals,  Judea, 
lying  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  being  coveted  by  the  monarchs 
of  both,  suffered  greatly  from  the  wars  which  they  carried  on  against 
each  other.  At  one  time  the  Egyptian  monarch,  PtoV  emy  S6ter, 
having  invaded  the  country,  stormed  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
when  the  Jews,  from  superstitious  motives,  would  not  defend  their 
city,  and  transported  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  to 
Egypt, — apparently,  however,  as  colonists,  rather  than  as  prisoners. 

4.  During  the  reigns  of  Ptol'  emy  S6ter,  Ptol'  emy  Philaderphus, 
Ptol'  emy  Euer'  getes,  and  Ptol'  emy  Philop'  ater,  Judea  remained 
subject  to  Egypt,  but  was  lost  by  Ptol'  emy  Epiph'  anes.  Ptol'  emj 
Philadel'  phus,  by  his  generous  treatment  of  the  Jews,  induced  large 
numbers  of  them  to  settle  in  Egypt.  He  was  an  eminent  patron  of 
learning,  and  caused  the  septuagiut  translation  of  the  scriptures  tc  be 
made,  and  a  copy  to  be  deposited  in  the  famous  library  which  he  es- 
tablished at  Alexandria.  On  the  accession  of  Ptol'  emy  Epiph'  anes 
to  the  throne,  (204  B.  C.)  at  the  age  of  only  five  yearn,  ALtio^hus 
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fhe  Great,  king  of  Syria,  easily  persuaded  the  Jews  to  place  them- 
s^es  under  his  role,  and  in  return  for  their  confidence  in  him  h^ 
xmferred  such  favm^  upon  Jerusalem  as  he  knew  were  hest  calculated 
to  win  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

5.  Antiocfaus  Epiph'  anes,  the  successor  of  Antiochus  the  Ckeat, 
haying  invaded  Egypt,  a  false  rumor  of  his  death  was  hrougfat  to 
Jerusalem,  idiereupon  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  two  factions  of 
the  Jews  who  had  long  been  quarrelling  about  the  office  of  tiie  high 
priesthood.  The  tumuh  was  quelled  by  the  return  of  Antiochus, 
who,  exasperated  on  learning  that  the  Jews  had  made  public  rejoio* 
ings  at  his  supposed  death,  marched  against  Jerusalem,  which  he 
plundered,  as  if  he  had  taken  it  by  storm  from  an  enemy.  (169  B.  C.) 
He  even  despoiled  the  temple  of  its  holy  vessels,  and  carried  off  the 
treasures  of  the  nation  collected  there.  Two  years  later  he  attempted 
to  carry  out  the  plan  of  reducing  the  various  religious  systems  of  his 
empire  to  one  single  profession,  that  of  the  Grecian  polytheism.  He 
polluted  the  altar  of  the  templo— ^ut  a  stop  to  the  daily  sacrifice-— 
to  the  great  festivals — ^to  the  rite  of  circumcision — ^burned  ike  copies 
of  the  law — ^and  commanded  that  the  temple  itself  should  be  convert- 
ed into  an  edifice  sacred  to  the  Olympian  Jt^piter. 

6.  These  acts,  and  the  insolent  cruelties  wi^  which  they  were  ac- 
companied, met  with  a  fierce  and  desperate  resistance  from  the  brave 
fiunily  of  the  Mac'  cabees,*  or  Asmon^ans,  who,  under  their  heroie 
leader  Judas,  first  fled  to  the  wfldemess,  and  the  caves  of  the  moun- 
tians,  where  they  were  joined  by  numerous  bands  of  th^  exasperated 
countrymen,  who,  ere  long,  began  to  look  upon  Judas  as  an  instru- 
ment  appointed  by  heaven  for  their  deliverance.  Thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  every  impregnable  cliff  and  defile  of  his  mountain- 
land,  Judas  was  successful  in  every  encounter  in  which  he  chose  te 
engage  with  the  Syrians : — ^by  rapid  assaults  he  made  himself  master 
of  many  fortified  places,  and  within  three  years  after  the  pollution 
of  the  temple  he  had  driven  out  of  Judea  four  generals  at  ^e  head 
cf  large  and  regular  armies.  He  then  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and 
idthough  a  fortress  m  the  lower  city  was  still  held  by  a  Byrian  garri- 
son, he  restored  the  walls  and  doors  of  the  temple,  caused  the  daily 
sacrffice  to  be  renewed,  and  proclaimed  a  solemn  festival  of  eight  days 
cm  the  joyful  occasion. 

a.  The  apiMllation  I  r  .Voe' M*eM  was  given  th«m  lh>m  Uie  iidUal  totten  of  tM  :^ 
M  ttieir  ■tondafd,  wbieb  wai,  JMs  CUmoU  BMolim^  Mkokl  **  Wbo  if  jttd  anW  tbM  aaaiif 
tt*  godti  O  Lord  T— flnom  Kxo<L  xt.  11. 
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7  The  war  with  Sjria  continued  daring  the  brief  reign  of  the 
youthful  son  of  Antioohus  Epiph'  anes,  and  was  extended  into  the 
subsequent  reign  of  Demetrius  S6ter,  (6.  C.  162,)  who  sent  two 
powerful  armies  into  Judea,  the  first  of  which  was  defeated  m  the 
defile  of  Beth6ron,*  and  its  general  slain.  Another  army  was  more 
successful,  and  Judas  himself  fell,  after  having  destroyed  a  multi- 
tude of  his  enemies ;  but  his  body  was  recovered,  and  he  was  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  his  finthers.  "  And  all  Israel  mourned  him  with  a 
great  mourning,  and  sorrowed  many  days,  and  said,  How  is  the 
mighty  fallen  that  saved  Israel" 

8.  After  the  death  of  Judas  a  time  of  great  tribulation  followed; 
the  Syrians  became  masters  of  the  country,  and  Jonathan,  the  brother 
of  Judas,  the  new  leader  of  the  patriotic  band,  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  the  mountains,  where  he  maintained  himself  two  years,  while  the 
eities  were  occupied  by  Syrian  garrisons.  Eventually,  during  the 
changing  revolutions  in  the  Syrian  empire  itself,  Jonathan  was  en- 
abled to  establish  himself  in  the  priesthood,  and  under  his  adminis- 
tration Judea  again  became  a  flourishing  State.  Being  at  length 
treacherously  murdered  by  one  of  the  Syrian  kings,  (B.  C.  143,)  hia 
brother  Simon  succeeded  to  the  priesthood,  and  during  the  seven 
years  in  which  he  judged  Israel,  general  prosperity  prevailed  through- 
out the  land.  ^<  The  husbandmen  tilled  the  field  in  peace,  and  the 
earth  gave  forth  her  crops,  and  the  trees  of  the  plain  their  fruits. 
The  old  men  sat  in  the  streets ;  all  talked  together  of  their  blessings, 
and  the  young  men  put  on  the  glory  and  the  harness  of  war." 

9.  The  remaining  history  of  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of  Simon 
down  to  the  formation  of  Judea  into  a  Roman  province,  is  mostly 
occupied  with  domestic  commotions,  whose  details  would  possess 
little  interest  for  the  general  reader.  The  circumstances  which 
placed  Judea  under  the  sway  of  the  Bomans  will  be  found  detailed 
in  their  connection  with  Roman  history. 

10.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  "authentic  period"  of  Grecian 
history,  various  circumstances,  such  as  the  desire  of  adventure,  com* 

n.  aEBcmr  mercial  interests,  and,  not  unfrequently,  civil  dissensions 

00L0NU8.    at  home,  led  to  the  planting  of  Orecian  colonies  on  many 

distant  oMsts  of  the  Mediterranean.     Those  of  Thrace,  Mac'  edon, 

au  1  Asia-Minor,  were  ever  intimately  connected  with  Oreece  proper, 

b  whose  general  history  theirs  is  embraced;  but  the  Greek  cities 

L  BttkSr0n  wm  t  rlttave  about  tea  nUtoe  nortlMrett  from  J«rasalenu 
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•f  Italy,  Sieil} ,  and  CjrenAioa,  were  too  hr  removed  from  the  drama 
that  was  enacting  around  the  shores  of  the  M'  gean  to  be  more  than 
•eoasionallj  and  temporarily  affected  by  the  changing  fortunes  of  the 
parent  States.  Nevertheless,  a  brief  notice  of  those  distant  settle- 
maits  that  eventually  rivalled  even  Athens  and  Sparta  m  power  and 
resources,  cannot  be  uninteresting,  and  it  will  serve  to  give  the  reader 
more  accurate  views,  than  he  would  otherwise  possess,  of  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  field  of  Grecian  history. 

11.  At  an  early  period  the  shores  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily 
were  pei^led  by  Greeks;  and  so  numerous  and  powerful  did  the 
Grecian  cities  in  those  countries  become,  that  the  whole  were  comprised 
by  Strabo  and  others  under  the  appellation  Magna  m.  magna 
Gr^Bcia  or  "Great  Greece" — an  appropriate  name  for  a  okmgia. 
r^on  containing  many  cities  fiur  superior  in  size  and  population  to 
any  in  Greece  itsell  The  earliest  of  these  distant  Grecian  settle- 
mmits  appear  to  have  been  made  at  Cumsd,'  and  Neap'  olis,'  on  the 
western  coast  of  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  oentury 
Naz'  OS,'  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  was  founded  about  the  year 
735  B.  C;  and  in  the  following  year  some  Corinthians  laid  the 
fiiundation  of  Syracuse.  Gela,^  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island, 
and  Messina*  on  the  strait  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  were  founded 

J.  OiMM,  ft  dty  of  Gimpanlft,  on  Uie  wett«m  ooftat  of  Italj,  a  short  dlatAiiee  north-watt  tfom 
llMpoIki  And  About  a  hondred  And  ten  mllee  south-oAst  ttom  Rome,  !•  snppoeed  to  hATe  beeq 
IbiuKtod  bj  ft  GreelAa  eolonjr  from  Eabos'  a  About  the  yoAr  1050  B.  a  Cimi»  wab  built  on  a 
joeky  tain  waihed  by  the  ma  ;  And  the  sAme  UAme  is  sUU  sppUed  to  the  ruins  thAt  lie  seAttered 
AToand  its  bAse.  Some  of  the  most  splendid  fictions  of  Virgil  relAte  to  the  CumsBAn  Sibyl, 
wboee  CATAi  hewn  oul  of  solid  rook,  ACtUAlIy  existed  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  CuQUB.    {Ma§ 

iio.vin.) 

%  Jfmp'  0tiMt  (a  Greek  word  meenlng  the  utw  ct^)  now  celled  JV<^««,  was  founded  by  ft 
eokmy  fhwi  Cunus.  It  Is  sitUAled  on  the  north  side  of  Uie  Bey  of  NAples,  in  the  Immedtale 
▼Idnity  of  Mount  Vesurins,  one  hundred  sad  eighteen  miles  south-eest  from  Borne.  (Jb^ 
llo.VtIL) 

3.  .ATax'm  was  north'east  from  Mount  iEtne,  And  About  equi-distsnt  from  Messdnn  and 
Oat'  ABA.  Nax'  OS  WAS  twice  destroyed ;  flrat  by  Dtonyslus  the  Elder,  end  AAerwArda  by  the 
tteull ;  After  whleh  Tauromenium  was  built  on  its  site.  Hie  modem  Toftrwun*  ooeuples  the 
elle  of  the  Ancient  city.    (Jl&p  No.  VUL) 

4.  OiU  WAS  on  the  soutliem  oosst  of  Sicily,  a  short  dlstsnoe  from  the  see,  on  a  river  of  the 
Mne  BftUM,  And  About  sixty  miles  west  from  Symcuse.  On  the  site  of  the  Andent  dty  stAndi 
dM  modem  Tfrra  JWoe.    (Map  No.  VIII) 

i.  JICe««te«,  stin  A  city  of  oonsiderAble  extent  under  the  neme  of  JUMtina,  was  sltoAted  At 
Ihe  nortb«eAstera  extremity  of  the  Islsnd  of  Sicily,  on  the  wtnlt  of  iu  own  nAme.  It  was  re> 
gATded  by  Uie  Greeks  as  the  k^  of  the  isUnd,  but  the  circumstAnce  of  iU  oommAndIng  position 
•IwAys  mede  it  a  tempting  prize  to  the  Ambitious  And  powerful  neigbboriog  princes.  It  undei^ 
went  A  greet  TAriety  of  chAuges,  under  the  power  of  the  SyrAcnsAns,  OarthAginiAna,  And  Ro- 
BABS.  It  WAS  trsAoheroosly  seized  by  the  Memertini,  (see  p.  159)  who  slew  the  uules,  end  took 
ihe  wives  end  children  as  their  property,  end  called  the  cUy  MamertiuA.  Flrnlly,  a  portion  of 
Ihe  inhftblunis  called  in  the  Aid  of  the  Romens,  And  thus  begun  the  lint  Pnnio  ifAT.    nM6B.C.) 
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■oon  after.  Agrigen'inmi/  on  the  soath^westom  eoast,  was  finmdei 
about  a  century  later. 

12.  In  the  meantime  the  Greek  cHiee  Syb'aris,  Orotdna,*  and 
Taren'  tum,^  had  been  planted,  and  had  rapidly  grown  to  power  and 
opulence,  on  the  gouth-eastem  coast  of  Italy.  The  territorial  do- 
minions of  Syb'  aris  and  Crot6na  extended  across  the  peninsula  from 
sea  to  sea.  The  former  possessed  twenty-fire  dependent  towns,  and 
ruled  over  four  distinct  tribes  or  nations.  The  territories  of  Orot6na 
were  still  more  extensive.  These  two  Grecian  States  were  at  the 
maximum  of  their  power  about  the  year  560  B.  C. — the  time  of  tiie 
accession  of  Pisis'  tratus  at  Athens ;  but  they  quarrelled  with  each 
other,  and  the  result  of  the  fatal  contest  was  the  ruin  of  Byb'  aris, 
510  B.  C.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyr'rhus,  (see 
p.  149.)  Crot6na  was  still  a  oonmderable  city,  extending  on  both  sides 
of  the  MsiraSj  and  its  walls  embracing  a  circumferenoe  of  twelvB 
miles.  Taren'  tum  was  formed  by  a  colony  from  Sparta  about  the 
year  707, — soon  after  the  first  Messteian  war.  No  details  of  its  his- 
tory during  the  first  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  its  existence 

**The  modem  dty  hms  i  moit  impodng  appeamnoe  from  the  na,  ftmniog  a  flue  drenkr 
0^«cp  about  two  milM  in  length  on  the  weat  ihore  of  lla  magnMeent  harbor,  ftom  whiah  It 
rifles  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre ;  and  being  built  of  white  stone,  it  strilciiigljr  contresta 
with  the  daric  fronts  that  cover  the  foreats  in  the  background.^    (Map  No.  Vm.) 

L  JigrigtK'  Urn  was  sltoated  near  the  sonthem  shore  of  Sloiljr,  about  midway  of  the  Island. 
Next  to  Syracuse  it  was  not  only  one  of  the  laigest  and  moat  Ihmous  oitiea  of  Stelly,  hot  of  the 
nndent  worid ;  and  its  ruins  are  stm  imposingly  grand  and  magnllloent.  Hie  modem  town 
of  Oirgenti  lies  adjacent  to  the  ruins,  from  which  It  Is  separated  by  theamaU  rirer  Are^saa. 
(JIfop  No.  vni.) 

9.  Sifb'  arU  was  a  dty  of  aoutb-eastem  Italy  on  the  Tlurentlne  OulT.  OfCtfna  was  abovt 
aeventy  miles  south  of  it  Pythogoras  resldM  at  Crot6na  durii«  the  latter  years  of  his  Ulie ; 
and  Milo,  the  most  celd>rated  athlete  of  antiquity,  was  a  nntlTe  of  that  city.  The  Sybaif  tea 
were  noted  for  the  excess  to  which  they  carried  the  reflnements  of  luxury  and  sensuality.-— 
Hie  events  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  Syb'  aris,  about  910  B.  C,  are  thus  relaled.  A 
democratical  party,  having  gained  the  ascendancy  at  Syb'  aris,  expelled  five  hnndfed  of  the 
prindpal  dtlzens,  who  sought  reftige  at  Crot6na.  Hie  latter  refUsiag,  by  the  advioe  of  Pytba- 
goraa,  to  give  up  the  fugitives,  a  war  ensued.  MDo  led  out  ttie  Crotonlats,  ten  thousand  ta 
number,  who  were  met  by  three  hundred  thousand  Syb'arites ;  but  the  former  gained  a  eon> 
plete  victory,  and  then,  marching  immediately  to  Syb'  aris,  totally  destroyed  the  dty.  <  Jf^ 
No.  vni.) 

a.  Tlsrtfii'  tutMy  the  emporium  of  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy,  was  an  Important  ecnuaerdia 
d^  near  Qie  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  It  stood  on  what  was  formerly  an  Isthmosi 
but  which  Is  now  an  island,  separating  the  gulf  from  an  inner  tiey  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  hi 
drcumforence.  The  early  Tarentlnes  were  noted  fbr  thdr  military  skill  and  prowess,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  arts ;  but  their  wealth  and  abundance  so  enervated  thdr 
mlods  and  bodies,  and  corrupted  Uielr  morals,  that  even  the  nelgbboring  barfoarlanB,  who  had 
hated  and  feared,  learned  eventually  to  despise  them.  The  Tsrentlnos  feD  an  eaqr  prey  to  the 
Romans,  after  Pynrhus  had  withdrawn  fhyro  Italy.  (See  p.  150.)  lh»  modem  town  9f  TorsntOi 
cr«i)tainlng  a  popoUUIon  of  aboot  eighteen  thousand  Inhabltaata,  ocr  ti^es  the  site ef  the  imjlurt 
dty.    (MapYko^YOL) 
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are  known  la  us;  but  in  the  fourth  oenlury  B.  0.  tiM  lareBtinei 
stand  foremost  among  ilie  Italian  Greeks. 

13.  Daring  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  fbtmding  of  Naz'  os  ia 
Siciljy  Ghreoian  settlements  were  extended  over  the  eastern,  sondiem^ 
and  western  sides  of  the  island,  while  Him'  era*  was  the  only  Ore* 
cian  town  on,  the  northern  coast  These  two  himdred  years  were  a 
period  of  pro^erity  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  who  did  not  yet  ex- 
tend their  resklenoes  oyer  the  island,  but  dwelt  chiefly  in  fortified 
towns,  and  exercised  anthority  over  the  sorrounding  native  popula- 
tion, which  gradually  became  assimilated  in  manners,  language,  and 
religion,  to  the  higher  civilization  of  the  Greeks.  During  the  sixth 
oentnrj  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Greek  cities  In  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy  were  among  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  that 
bore  the  HeU^io  name.  G41a  and  Agrigen'  tum,  on  the  south  side 
of  Sicily,  had  then  become  the  most  prominent  of  the  independent 
SieiHan  governments ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  we 
find  Qelo,  a  despot,  or  self-constituted  ruler  of  the  former  city,  sub> 
jeeting  other  towns  to  his  authority,  and  finally  obtaining  possession 
of  Syracuse,  which  he  made  the  seat  of  his  empire,  (485  B.  C.) 
leaving  G^la  to  be  governed  by  his  brother  Hiero,  the  first  Sicilian 
rnler  of  that  name. 

14.  G^lo  strengthened  the  fortifications  and  greatly  enlarged  the 
limits  of  Syracuse,  while,  to  occupy  the  enkrged  space,  he  dis* 
mantled  many  of  the  surrounding  towns,  and  transported  their  inhab> 
ifcants  to  his  new  capital,  which  now  beeame,  not  only  the  first  city 
in  Sicily,  but,  according  to  Herod'  otus,  superior  to  any  other  Hell^ 
nic  power;  for  we  are  told  that  when,  in  481  B.  C,  the  Corinthians 
■olicited  aid  firom  Gelo  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  Syracu- 
sans  could  offer  twenty  thousand  heavy  armed  soldiers,  and,  m  ail,  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  besides  furnishing  provisions  for  the 
entire  Grecian  host  so  long  as  the  war  might  last ;  but  as  G^lo  de* 
manded  to  be  constituted  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Greeks  in 
the  war  against  the  Persians,  the  terms  were  not  agreed  to. 

15.  During  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  a  formidable  Car- 
thaginian force  under  Hamil'  car,  said  to  consist  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  landed  at  Panor'  mus,*  a  Carthaginian  sea-port  on  the 

L  Hm'era  WM  on  the  norther. i  coast  of  Sicily,  near  the  mouth  of  the  rlrer  of  the  nnia 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  north-west  from  Syracuse.    The  modem  town  of  TermnUf 
,  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  Leonanl(,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.    {Map  Nri.  Vm.) 
%  Patur'  VMM,  tuppoaed  to  bare  been  flrat  aelUed  by  Phceniciana,  was  in  tbe  Dortk^eatam 
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northern  coast  of  the  island,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  Gh'eek  citj 
of  Him'  era.  (480  B.  C.)  Gelo,  at  the  head  of  fifty-fiye  thousand 
men,  marched  to  the  aid  of  his  brethren ;  and  in  a  general  battle 
which  ensued,  the  entire  Carthaginian  force  was  destroyed,  or  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  HamQ'  car  himself  being  numbered  among  the 
slain.  The  victory  of  Him'  era  procured  for  Sicily  immunity  from 
foreign  war,  while  at  the  same  time  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  at  Sal'  amii 
dispelled  the  terrific  cloud  that  overhung  the  Greeks  in  that  quarter. 

16.  On  the  death  of  061o,  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Him'  era,  the 
government  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  Hiero,  a  man  whose 
many  great  and  noble  qualities  were  alloyed  by  insatiable  cupidity 
and  ambition!  The  power  of  Hiero,  not  inferior  to  that  of  061o, 
was  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Grecian  ruler  of  that 
period.  Hiero  aided  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy  against  the  Carthagi- 
nian and  Tyrrhenian  fleets;  he  founded  the  city. of  .^'na,*  and 
added  other  cities  to  his  government  He  died  after  a  reign  of  ten 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thrasybdlis,  whose  cruelties 
led  to  his  speedy  dethronement,  which  was  followed,  not  only  by  the 
extinction  of  the  G«16nian  dynasty  at  Syracuse,  but  by  an  extensive 
revolution  in  the  other  Sicilian  cities,  resulting,  after  many  years  of 
civil  dissensions,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  other  despots  who  had  relied 
for  protection  on  the  great  despot  of  Syracuse,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  governments  more  or  less  democratical  throughout  the 
island. 

17.  The  (}el6nian  dynasty  had  stripped  of  their  possessions,  and 
banished,  great  numbers  of  citizens,  whose  places  were  filled  by  for- 
eign mercenaries ;  but  the  popular  revolution  reversed  many  of  these 
proceedings,  and  restored  the  exQes ;  although,  in  the  end,  adherents 
of  the  expelled  dynasty  were  allowed  to  settle  partly  in  the  territory 
of  Messina,  and  partly  in  Eamarina.'  After  the  commotions  at 
tendant  on  these  changes  had  subsided,  prosperity  again  dawned  on 


part  of  Sietly,  and  bad  a  good  and  eapadons  harbor.  It  eariy  passed  into  the  bands  of  th« 
OulhagiDlans,  and  was  their  stronghold  In  Magna  Grvda.  It  ts  now  caUed  PaUrwu^  and  is 
the  capital  tAtj  and  prineipal  seai>on  of  Sielly,  baring  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  Inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Palermo,  in  a  plain, 
which,  fhmi  ita  luxuriance,  and  nrom  its  being  surrounded  by  mbuntalns  on  three  sides,  baa 
been  termed  the  **  golden  sheU,**  amea  d*  ore,    (Map  No.  Vni.) 

I.  .St'  M,  first  called  InttsuM^  wns  a  small  town  on  the  southern  dedirlty  of  Mount  vBt'  na, 
near  Oat'  ana.  The  ancient  site,  now  marked  with  ruins,  bears  the  name  Qutro,  {Map  Now 
VIII.) 

9,  KamaHna  was  on  the  southern  coast,  about  fifty  miles  south-west  fhNi  Syracuse,  and 
twenty  miles  south-east  from  f9*la. 
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SeUj,  and  ihe  snbdeqaent  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  to  the 
time  of  the  rider  Dionysins,  has  heen  described  as  by  far  the  best 
and  happiest  portion  of  Sicilian  history. 

18.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponn^sian  war, 
431  B.  0.,  Syraoose  was  the  foremost  of  the  Sicilian  cities  in  power 
and  reeouroes.  Agrigen'  tmn  was  bat  little  inferior  to  her,  while  in  her 
foreign  oommeroe  and  her  pnblio  monuments  the  latter  was  not  sur- 
passed by  any  Grecian  city  of  that  age.  In  the  great  Peloponn^sian 
stmg^e,  the  Ion'  ic  cities  of  Sicily,  few  in  number,  very  naturally 
aympathized  with  Athens,  and  the  D6rian  cities  with  Sparta ;  and  in 
the  fifth  year  of  the  war  we  find  the  Ion'  ic  cities  soliciting  Athens 
for  ud  against  Syracuse  and  her  allies.  Successive  expeditions  were 
Bent  out  by  Athens,  and  soon  nearly  all  Sicily  was  involved  in  the 
war,  when  at  length,  in  424  B.  0.,  a  congress  of  the  Sicilian  cities 
decided  upon  a  general  peace  among  themselves,  to  the  great  dissat- 
isfaction of  the  Athenians,  who  were  already  anticipating  important 
oonquests  on  the  island. 

19.  A  few  years  later,  (417  B.  C.,)  a  quarrel  broke  out  between 
the  neighboring  Sicilian  cities  Selinus  and  Eges'  ta,'  the  latter  of 
which,  although  not  of  Ghrecian  origin,  had  formerly  been  in  alliance 
with  Athens.  Selinus  was  aided  by  the  Syracusans ;  and  Eges'  ta 
iq>plied  to  Athens  for  assistance,  making  false  representations  of  her 
own  resources,  and  enlarging  upon  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  Syracusan  aggrandizement  as  a  source  of  strength  to  Sparta. 
The  Athenian  Nic'ias,  most  eai^estly  opposed  any  farther  interven- 
tion in  Sicilian  affairs ;  but  the  counsels  of  Alcibiades  prevailed, 
and  in  the  summer  of  415  B.  0.,  the  largest  armament  that  had  ever 
left  a  Grecian  port  sailed  on  the  most  distant  enterprizo  that  Athens 
had  ever  undertaken,  under  the  command  of  three  generals,  Nic'  ias, 
Lam'  aohus,  and  Alcibiades ;  but  the  latter  was  recalled  soon  after 
the  fleet  had  reached  Cat'  ana,'  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island. 


1.  8Mmut  was  a  flooHahing  dty  of  more  than  thiitj  thoutand  Inhabitants,  on  the  aontbeni 
ibore  of  the  western  part  of  the  Uland.  Ita  rains  nuy  still  be  seen  near  what  is  eaUed  7Vrr« 
4*  PUhut,  Efs'  Co,  called  by  the  Romans  Segesta,  was  on  the  northern  coast,  near  the 
Modrrn  AUawto.  Selinus  and  Eges'  U  were  engaged  in  almost  continaal  wars  with  each  other. 
After  the  Athenian  expedition  the  Egestans  called  to  their  assistance  the  Oarthaginians,  who 
look,  plundered,  and  nearly  destroyed  Selinus ;  but  Eges'  ta,  under  Carthaginian  rale,  exp^ 
fflaK«Mi  a  fhte  but  little  better.    {Map  No.  VIIU 

2.  Ou'  4Ma,  now  Catt^nU  was  at  the  southera  base  of  Mount  Mi'  na,  thirty-two  miles  north 
>Dro  Syracuse.  Tbo  distance  flrom  the  dty  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  thirty  miles. 
OMAala  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  and  by  torrents  of  liquid  fire  ftom  the 

r  rieg  Toloano ;  but  It  has  risen-  like  the  flsbled  piMsnix,  men  splendid  from  Its  ashai^ 
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20.  From  Caf  ana  Nic'ims  saOed  aroond  the  northern  coast  to 
Eges'  ta,  whence  he  marched  the  land  forces  back  through  the  island 
to  Cat'  ana,  having  achieved  nothing  but  the  acquisition  of  a  few  in* 
significant  towns,  ifhile  the  Sjracusans  improved  the  time  in  mining 
preparations  to  receive  the  invaders.  At  length,  about  the  last  of 
October,  Nic'  ias  sailed  with  his  whole  force  to  Syracuse — d^eated 
the  Syracusans  in  the  battle  which  followed — and  then  went  into 
winter  quarters  at  Nax'  os ;  but  in  the  spring  he  returned  to  hi» 
former  station  at  Cat'  ana,  soon  after  which  he  commenced  a  regular 
fiiege  of  Syracuse. 

21.  In  a  battle  which  was  fought  on  the  grounds  south  of  the  citj^ 
towards  the  river  AnApus,  Lam'  achus  was  slain,  although  the  Athe- 
nians were  victorious.  Nic'  ias  continued  to  push  forward  his  eno- 
oesses,  and  Syracuse  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  the  ar* 
rival  of  the  Spartan  general  Gylip'pus  at  once  changed  the  fortune 
of  war,  and  the  Athenians  were  soon  shut  up  in  their  own  lines. 

22.  At  the  solicitation  of  Nic'  ias  a  large  reenforcement,  commanded 
by  the  Athenian  general  Demosthenes,  was  sent  to  his  assistance  in 
the  sprii^  of  413;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Spartans  reenforced 
Gylip'pus,  and,  in  addition,  sent  out  a  force  to  ravage  At'tica. 
During  the  summer  many  battles,  both  on  land  and  in  the  harbor  of 
Syracuse,  were  fought  by  the  opposmg  forces,  in  nearly  ail  of  which 
the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  were  victorious ;  and,  in  the  end,  the 
entire  Athenian  force  in  Sicily,  numbering  at  the  time  not  less  than 
forty  thousand  men,  was  destroyed.  "  Never  in  Grecian  history," 
says  Thucyd'  ides,  *^  had  ruin  so  complete  and  sweeping,  or  victory 
BO  glorious  and  unexpected,  been  witnessed." 

23.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  contest  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Syracusans,  the  Carthaginians  again  sought  an  opportunity 
of  invading  the  bland,  and  established  themselves  over  its  entire 
western  half;  but  they  were  ably  resisted  by  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
"  tyrant  of  Syracuse,"  who  was  proclaimed  chief  of  the  republic 
about  405  B.  C. ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  exertions  that  any  part 
of  the  island  was  saved  from  filing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
It  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  river  Him'  era*  should  form  the 
limit  between  the  Grecian  territories  on  the  east  and  the  Carthagi- 

tnd  lA  sail  a  beauUAi]  city.  The  streets  are  paved  with  lava ;  and  bonaes,  palaces,  churcbea, 
and  convents,  are  built  of  it.  Remains  of  ancient  tetnpler,  aqueducts,  batbs,  frc.,>are  nimier> 
oas.    The  environs  ai«  (VuitOil,  and  well  cultivated.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

L  The  river  Him' t  •«  here  mentioned,  now  tlie  Satsoi  (kUs  into  the  Madltemneaii  o&  ttw 
asutheru  coaat«  to  \hf  weal  of  C«la.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 
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aim  dependenoies  on  ilie  W68t ;  but  the  peace  was  soon  broken  bj 
ihe  Carthaginians,  who,  amid  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Greeks^ 
socight  every  opportonitj  of  extending  their  dominion  over  the  entire 
island. 

24.  Subsequently  the  aspiring  power  of  Carthage  was  checked  by 
Tiiu6ieon,  and  afterwards  by  Agath'  ocles.  The  former,  a  Corinthian 
by  birth,  having  made  himself  master  of  the  almost  deserted  Syra- 
euae,  about  the  year  340  B.  C,  restored  it  to  some  degree  of  its 
former  ^ory.  He  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  a  great  battle,  and 
eeiablished  the  affairs  of  government  on  so  firm  a  basis  that  the 
iriiole  of  Sicily  continued^  many  years  after  his  death,  in  unusual 
quiet  and  prosperity.  Agath'  ocles  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Syra- 
eose  by  the  murder  of  several  thousand  of  its  principal  citizens  in 
the  year  317  B.  C.  He  maintained  his  power  twenty-eight  years. 
Having  been  defeated  by  thi  Carthaginians,  and  being  besieged  in 
Syracuse,  with  a  portion  of  his  army  he  passed  over  to  Africa,  where 
be  sustained  himself  during  four  year&  In  the  year  306  he  con- 
eluded  a  peace  with  the  Carthaginians.  He  died  by  poison,  289  B.  C, 
leaving  his  influence  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  to  his  son-in-law, 
the  famous  Pyr'  rhus,  kmg  of  £piru&  After  the  death  of  Agath'- 
ocles,  the  Carthaginians  gained  a  decided  ascendancy  in  Sicily,  when 
the  Romans,  alarmed  by  the  movements  of  so  powerful  a  neighbor, ' 
and  being  invited  over  to  the  assistance  of  a  portion  of  the  people 
of  Messina,  commenced  the  first  Punic  war,  (265  B.  C.,)  and  after  a 
struggle  of  twenty-four  years  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
of  Sicily, — nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  reduction  of  Greece 
itself  to  a  Boman  province. 

25.  On  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  within  the  district  of  the 
modern  Barca,  the  important  Grecian  colony  of  Cyreniica^  was 
planted  by  Lacedsemonian  settlers  from  Thera,'  an  jy. 
iohmd  of  the  JE'gaen,  about  the  year  630  B.  C.  Its  otrdia'xoa. 
ehief  city,  Cyrene,  was  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  having  a 
sheltered  port  called  Apoll6ma,  itself  a  considerable  town.  Ovei 
the  Libyan  tribes  between  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  the  Great 
Desert,  the  Cyreneans  exercised  an  ascendancy  similar  to  that  which 
Carthage  possessed  over  the  tribes  farther  westward.  About  the 
yi3ar  550  B.  C,  one  of  the  neighboring  Libyan  kings,  finding  the 
Greeks  rapidly  encroaching  upon  his  territories,  declared  himself 

1.  OjfretUiea^  Me  p.  70. 
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Bubject  to  Egypt,  when  a  large  Egyptian  army  marched  to  hifl  aseist- 
ance,  but  the  Egyptians  experienced  so  complete  a  defeat  that  few 
of  them  ever  retomed  to  their  own  country.  We  find  that  the  next 
Egyptian  king,  Amdsia,  married  a  Cyrenean. 

26.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  the  tyranny  of  tho 
Cyrenean  king,  Agesildus,  led  to  a  revolt  among  his  subjects,  who 
being  joined  by  some  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  founded  the  city  of 
Bar'ca,  about  seventy  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cyr6ne  In  the 
war  which  followed,  a  great  battle  was  fought  with  the  allies  of  Bar'  ea, 
in  which  Agesildus  was  defeated,  and  seven  thousand  of  his  men  were 
left  dead  on  the  field.  The  successor  of  Agesildus  was  deposed  from 
the  kingly  office  by  the  people,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Athenians, 
then  established  a  republican  government,  (543  B.  C.,)  under  the  di- 
rection of  Demdnaz,  a  wise  legislator  of  Mantin6a.  But  the  son  of 
the  deposed  monarch,  having  obtained  assistance  from  the  people  of 
Sdmos,  regained  the  throne  of  Gyr6ne,  about  the  time  that  the  Per- 
sian prince  Camby'  ses  conquered  Egypt.  Both  the  Cyrenean  and 
the  Barcan  prince  sent  their  submission  to  the  great  conqueror.  Soon 
after  this  event  the  Persian  satrap  of  Egypt  sent  a  large  force  against 
Bar'  ca,  which  was  taken  by  perfidy,  and  great  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants  were  carried>away  into  Persian  slavery. 

27.  At  a  latei  period,  Cyrtoe  and  Bar'  ca  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Carthaginiaui*  they  subsequently  formed  a  dependency  of  Egypt ; 
and  in  the  year  76  B.  C,  they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
Boman  province.  Cyr6ne  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Callim'* 
aohus ;  of  Eratos'  thenes  the  geographer,  astronomer,  and  mathema- 
tician ;  and  of  Cam^ades  the  sophist.  Cyrenean  Jews  were  present 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  pentecost :  it  was  Simon,  a  Cyrenean 
Jew,  whom  the  soldiers  compelled  to  bear  the  Saviour's  cross ;  and 
Christian  Jews  of  Cyrene  were  among  the  first  preachers  of  Chria- 
tiacity  to  the  Greeks  of  Antioch.  (Matthew,  xxviL  32 :  Mark,  xv. 
21  *  Acts,  ii  10 :  vl  9  :  XL  20.) 
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CHAPTER   V. 

ROMAN  HISTORT: 
wmam  nn  foumniia  ov  eoks,  753  b.  a,  to  tbm  ooNqrani  or  oaim  aub 

OAETHAOX,   146  B.  a  =  607  TXABa. 

SECTION   I. 

BABLT  fTALT :    AOMB  UMDIOl  THB  UNOS :    KfDIRa  610  B.  A 

AH  ALTBI&  L  Italy— namM  and  eztMit  oTr-S.  Mountains,  and  fertile  plains^— d.  Climat«^« 
4.  Principal  States  and  tribea.--S.  Our  earliest  infbrraation  of  Italy.  B'juacan  dTillzation 
rihe  Etrascaas.  The  Tiber.}— «.  Soutbera  Italj  and  Sidly  ootoalzed  bj  Greeks.  The  rise  of 
Rone,  between  tbe  Etroseans  on  the  one  side  and  tbe  Greeks  on  tbe  otber.— 7.  Sources  and 
character  of  early  Roman  history.— &  The  Roman  legends,  down  to  tbe  founding  of  Alba.- 
[Lavtu'liui  Litium.  Alba.}-^.  Tbe  Roman  legends  oontlnned,  down  to  tbe  saving  ot 
Roa'  olus  and  R^miM.— 10.  To  the  death  of  Amu'  tins.— IL  Auguries  Ibr  selecting  tbe  site  and 
name  of  a  city.— 12.  Tbe  FouimiMo  op  Romk.  [Description  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Rome.]— 
13.  Stratagem  of  Romulus  to  procure  wires  for  fats  followers.  [Sabines.] — 14.  War  with  tbi 
EABtnm,  Treachery  and  fkte  of  Tsrp^la.— 15.  Reconciliation  and  union  of  tbe  Sabines  and 
Rnroeiw  Death  of  TuUius.  [Laureotines.]— 16.  Tbe  Interv^ng  period,  to  tke  death  of 
Rom'  nhn.    Death  of  Rom'  ulus. 

17.  Role  of  the  senators.  EleeUon  of  Nuxa,  fhe  9d  Ung.  His  Insatuttons,  apd  death. 
[JAnua.]— 18.  Reign  of  Tul'  uus  Hostil'  ius,  tbe  3d  king,  and  first  dawn  of  bistorle  troth.— 
19.  Legend  of  tbe  HorAtii  and  Cnri&UL— 90.  TTngio  death  of  Horittia.  Submission,  treachery, 
and  remoTal  of  tbe  Albans.  Death  of  Tul'  Ihis.— 31.  Tbe  reign  of  An'  ovb  Mak'  tids,  tbe  4tb 
ki^.  [Ostia.]—SSL  TAKqmx  tbb  Eldmi,  the  5th  king.  His  origin.  Unanimously  called  to 
tbe  throne.  [Taninln'  11.]— 33.  His  wars.  His  public  works.  His  death.— 34.  Skr'  vies 
Tav'  uiTs,  tbe  6lh  king.  Legends  odncemiag  him.  Wars,  <tc.p-3S.  Dirlsion  of  the  people 
fato  ceotnriea.  Federal  union  with  the  Latins.  Administration  of  Justice,  &&— 36.  DIspleaa* 
we  of  tbe  patricians,  and  murder  of  Serrius.— 37.  Tbe  reign  of  Tarquin  thk  proud,  tbe  7th 
kteg.  His  reign  disturbed  by  draams  and  prodigies.— 38.  Tbe  dispute  between  Sextna,  his 
brolbera,  and  OoOatlnus.  How  settled.  [Ardea  OolUitia.}— 38.  Tbe  story  of  Lncretla,  and 
banishment  of  tbe  Tarqulna. 

1.  Italy,  known  in  ancient  times  by  the  names  Hespena,  Atisama, 
Satur'  niaj  and  (Endtria,  comprises  the  whole  of  the  central  penin- 
sula of  southern  Europe,  extending  from  the  Alps  in  a  i.  italt. 
0Oiathem  direction  nearly  seven  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  north- 
ern Italy,  to  less  than  eighty  near  its  centre. 

2.  The  mountains  of  Italy  are  the  Alps  on  its  north-western  bound- 
ary, and  the  Apennines,  which  latter  pass  through  the  peninsula  nearly 
in  its  centre,  and  send  off  numerous  branches  on  both  sides.  They 
are  much  less  rugged  than  the  Alps,  and  abound  in  rich  forests  and 
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pasture  land.  But  though  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  Italy  has 
some  plains  of  considerable  extent  and  extraordinary  fertility.  Of 
those  the  most  extensive,  and  the  richest,  is  that  of  Lombardy  in  the 
north,  watered  by  the  river  Po  and  its  numerous  branches,  embrac- 
ing an  area  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  now 
containing  a  vast  number  of  cities.  The  next  great  plain  stretches 
along  the  western  coast  of  central  Italy  about  two  hundred  miles, 
from  the  river  Arno  in  Tuscany,  to  Terracina,  sixty  miles  south-east 
from  Rome.  Although  this  plain  was  once  celebrated  for  its  fertility, 
and  was  highly  cultivated  and  populous,  it  is  now  comparatively  a 
desert,  a  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  malaria,  which  infectf 
these  districts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  at  certain  portions 
of  the  year  all  but  unmhabitable.  The  third  great  plain  (the  Apu- 
lian)  lies  along  the  eastern  coast,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  and  includes  the  territory  occupied  by  the  ancient 
Daiinians  Peuc^tians,  and  Messapians.  A  great  portion  of  this  plain 
has  a  sandy  and  thirsty  soil,  and  is  occupied  mostly  as  pasture  land 
in  winter.  The  plain  of  Naples,  on  the  western  coast,  is  highly  fer- 
tile, and  densely  peopled. 

3.  The  climate  of  Italy  is  in  general  delightful,  the  excessive 
heats  of  summer  being  moderated  by  the  influence  of  the  mountains 
and  the  surrounding  seas,  while  the  cold  of  winter  is  hardly  ever 
extreme.  In  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  which  lie  in  the  latitude  of 
central  and  southern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  snow  is  rare,  and 
the  finest  fruits  are  found  in  the  valleys  throughout  the  winter.  At 
the  very  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  which  is  in  the  latitude  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  the  thermometer  never  falls  to  the  freezing 
point.  From  a  variety  of  circumstances  it  appears  that  the  climate 
of  Italy  has  undergone  a  considerable  change,  and  that  the  winters 
are  now  less  cold  than  formerly ;  although  probably  the  summer- 
heat  was  much  the  same  in  ancient  times  as  at  present. 

4.  The  principal  States  of  ancient  Italy  were  Cisal'pine  Gaul, 
Etruria,  Um'bria,  Pic^num,  Ldtium,  Camp&nia,  Sam'nium,  Aptilia, 
Calibria,  Lucinia,  and  Bruti6rum  A'  ger, — ^the  situation  of  which, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  principal  tribes  that  inhabited  them, 
may  be  learned  from  the  map  of  Ancient  Italy  accompanying  thlfl 
volume.     (See  Maps  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

5.  The  earliest  reliable  information  that  we  possess  of  Italy  rep- 
resents the  C4  untry  in  the  possession  of  numerous  indepwdent  tribei. 
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many  of  t^oh,  especially  those  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsulai 
were,  like  the  early  Grecians,  of  Pelas'  gic  origin.  Of  these  tribes,  the 
Etrdrians  or  Etros'  cans/  inhabiting  the  western  coasts  aboye  the 
Tiber,*  were  the  most  important;  as  it  appears  that,  before  the  ^ 
fotmding  of  Rome,  they  had  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
power  and  civilization ;  and  two  centories  after  that  event  they  were 
masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  western  Mediterranean.  Many 
works  of  art  attributed  to  them  still  exist,  in  the  walls  of  cities,  in 
Tast  dikes  to  reclaim  lands  from  the  sea,  and  in  subterranean  tunnels 
cat  Uirough  the  sides  of  hills  to  let  off  the  lakes  which  had  formed  in 
the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

6.  It  appears  that  during  the  height  of  Etrus'  can  power  in  Italy, 
the  southern  portions  of  the  peninsula,  together  with  Sicily,  first 
began  to  be  colonized  by  Grecians,  who  formed  settlements  at  Ci\m89 
and  Neap'  olis,  as  early  as  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  at  Taren'tum,  Crot6na,  Nax'os,  and  SyracusCi 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century ;  and  such  eventually  be- 
came the  number  of  the  Grecian  colonies  that  all  southern  Italy, 
in  connection  with  Sicily,  received  the  name  of  Magna  Grecia.  (See 
p.  115.)  But  while  the  old  Etn^rian  civilization  remained  nearly 
stationary,  fettered,  as  in  ancient  Egypt,  by  the  sway  of  a  sacerdotal 
caste,  whose  privileges  descended  by  inheritance, — and  while  the 
Gh'eek  coloniee  were  dividing  and  weakening  their  power  by  allowing 
to  every  city  an  independent  sovereignty  of  its  own,  there  arose  on 
the  western  coast,  between  the  Etrus'  cans  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Greeks  on  the  other,  the  small  commonwealth  of  Rome,  whose  power 
ere  long  eclipsed  that  of  all  its  rivals,  and  whose  dominion  was  des- 
tined, eventually,  to  overshadow  the  world. 

L  The  EtritrUauy  or  Btnu'emiUymn  the  inlubltMU  of  JBImrifl,  a  oetobrated  eoontry  of 
llilj,  lyi^  to  the  nortb  and  wett  of  the  Tiber.  They  were  fkrther  advanoed  In  ciTillzalloa 
than  aoy  of  their  European  ootempoTBries,  except  the  Greeks,  but  their  origin  it  inrolved  la 
obeearity,  and  of  their  early  hlitory  UtHe  it  known,  as  their  writing!  have  long  since  perished,  and 
their  hieioglyphio  iueripCions  on  brass  are  utteriy  nninteUigible.     (Msps  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

%  The  river  71»er,  ealled  by  the  andeat  Latins  Mkulmy  and  by  the  Greeks  ThpntMs,  ihe 
■MMteelebrated,thoi^noithe  largest  river  of  Italy,  rises  in  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  and  has 
•  general  sootherly  oourae  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  until  it  readies  Rome,  when  It 
toras  soalh^west,  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  by  two  mouths,  seventeen  miles  fW>m  Rome, 
terailnati^  in  a  marshy  pestilbrons  tract  Its  waters  have  a  yellowish  hue,  being  discolored 
by  the  mod  with  which  they  are  kNuled.  Andentiy  the  Tiber  was  capable  of  receiving  vessels 
of  considerable  burden  at  Rome,  and  smaU  boaU  to  within  a  short  distance  of  iu  source,  but 
Ihe  eotraaee  of  the  river  ftora  the  sea,  and  Its  subsequent  navigation,  have  become  so  difflcnlt, 
that  the  harbor  of  Ostia  at  Its  month  has  long  been  rellnqnished,  and  dvita  Feeekia  is  now 
Om  port  of  Borne,  altbougl  at  the  distance  of  thirty-sU  miles  north,  with  whkb  It  is  connected 
rbyaroad.    (Jtfiyt  Not.  VIIL  and  X.) 
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7.  What  hmtorians  haye  related  of  the  fonndiBg  of  Bome,  and  of 
the  first  century,  at  least,  of  its  existence,  has  been  dr%wn  from 
numerous  traditionary  legends,  known,  from  their  character,  to  be 
mostly  fabulous,  and  has  therefore  no  valid  claims  to  authenticity. 
Still  it  is  proper  to  relate,  as  an  introduction  to  what  is  better  known^ 
the  story  most  accredited  by  the  Romans  themselves,  and  contained 
in  their  earliest  writings,  while  at  the  same  time  we  express  the 
opinion  that  it  has  little  or  no  foundation  in  truth.* 

8.  The  Roman  legends  state  that,  immediately  after  the  fiiU  of 
Troy,  ^n6as,  a  celebrated  Trojan  warrior,  escaping  from  his  devoted 
country,  after  seven  years  of  wanderings  arrived  on  the  western  coast 
of  Italy,  where  he  established  a  colony  of  his  countrymen,  and  built 
the  city  of  Lavin'  iuuL*  From  Latinus,  a  king  of  the  country,  whom 
he  had  slain  in  battle,  and  whose  subjects  he  incorporated  with  his 
own  followers,  the  united  people  wwe  called  LcUini  w  Latins^  and 
their  country  Ldtium,*  After  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  which  were 
occupied  mostly  in  wars  with  neighboring  tribes,  the  Latins,  now  in- 
creased to  thirty  hamlets,  removed  their  capital  to  Alba,'  a  new  city 
which  they  built  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  which  continued  to  be  the 
head  of  the  confederate  people  during  three  centuries. 

9.  The  old  Roman  l^nds  go  on  to  state,  that,  at  an  uncertain 
date,  Prdcas,  king  of  Alba,  left  two  sons  at  his  death,  and  that 
Ni\mitor  the  elder,  being  weak  and  spiritless,  suffered  AmiUius  the 
younger  to  wrest  the  government  from  him,  to  murder  the  only  son, 
and  to  consecrate  the  daughter  of  his  brother  to  the  service  ^  the 
temple,  in  the  character  of  a  vestal  virgin.  But  the  attempts  <^ 
Amiilius  to  remove  all  claimants  of  the  throne  were  fruiUess,  for 
Syl'  via,  the  daughter  of  Ntimitor,  became  the  mother  of  twin  sons, 

1.  Lnin^  imm^  a  d^  of  L4tiinBi,  was  aboot  MghtoMi  mltoa  Mmth  of  Boomw  Tba  nodera 
Yillaga  of  Froceioa,  about  tbrae  mllM  flrom  the  coast,  ia  aappotad  to  oecopj  the  tUa  of  tht 
aooUntd^.    (Jtfi|p«  Noa.  VIIL  and  X.) 

8.  AneleBt  lAtium  extended  Awn  the  Tiber  tonthward  along  the  coast  aboot  trtj  milea,  te 
the  CIrosan  promontory.    1%  was  anerwards  esctended  fltfther  soath  to  the  rlrer  Urta,  and  at 
stUl  later  period  to  the  Voltarans.   The  early  inhabitanU  of  L4tiuin  were  the  Latm*,  (also  a 
genersl  term  appUed  to  aU  the  Inhabitants  of  L4tiunv)  Rntullansi  HemldanSk  and  Votodanc 
(.¥«/•  Nos.  Vill.  and  X.) 

3.  Jtiba.  appears  to  have  been  about  flfleen  miles  south-east  from  Bone,  on  the  eastern  shorn 
ef  the  Alban  lake,  and  on  the  western  decllTity  of  the  Alban  Mount.  The  modem  rllla  of 
Palassuole  Is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  andent  Alban  dtj.    (Jiri9No.X.) 

a.  ''The  Tkojaa  legend  Is  doubtless  a  home  sprung  fable,  haYlngnot  the  least  historical  trull^ 
■or  oTen  ttie  slightest  htstorieal  importance.*'— Niebuhr's  Rom.  Hist.,  i.  p.  107. 

**  NIebuhr  has  shown  the  early  history  of  Rome  to  be  unworthy  of  credit,  and  made  it  imps» 
dble  for  any  one  to  rcTlve  the  old  bdiel^— Anthonys  Qas.  Did. ;  article  Rome. 
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Bom'  vltu  and  Remus,  by  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  Amdlhis  ordered 
that  the  mother  and  her  babes  should  be  drowned  in  the  Tiber ;  but 
while  SjV  Tia  perished,  the  infants,  placed  in  a  cradle  of  roshoe,  float- 
ed to  the  shore,  where  they  were  found  by  a  she  wolf,  which  carried 
them  to  her  den,  and  nursed  them  as  her  own  offiipring. 

10.  After  awhile  the  children  were  discovered  by  the  wife  of  a 
riiepherd,  who  took  them  to  her  cottage  on  the  Palatine  hill,  where 
they  grew  up  with  her  twelve  sons, — and  being  the  stoutest  and 
bravest  of  the  shepherd  lads,  they  became  their  leaders  in  every 
wild  foray,  and  finally  the  heads  of  rival  Actions — ^the  followers  of 
Rom'  ulus  bemg  called  Quinctil'  ii,  and  those  of  Remus  FdbiL  At 
length  Remus  having  been  seized  and  dragged  to  Alba  as  a  robber, 
the  secret  of  the  royal  parentage  of  the  youths  was  made  known  to 
Rom'  ulus,  who  armed  a  band  of  his  comrades  and  rescued  R^mus 
from  danger.  The  brothers  then  slew  the  king  Amt\lius,  and  the 
people  of  Alba  again  became  subject  to  Nnmitor. 

11.  Rom' ulus  and  R^mus  next  obtained  permission  from  their 
grand&ther  to  build  a  city  for  themselves  and  their  followers  on  the 
banks  jof  the  Tiber ;  but  as  they  disputed  about  the  location  and 
name  of  the  city,  each  desiring  to  call  it  after  his  own  name,  they 
agreed  to  settle  their  disputes  by  auguries.  Each  took  his  station 
at  midnight  on  his  chosen  hill,  Rom' ulus  on  the  Pal'atine,  and 
B^mus  on  the  Av'  entine,  and  there  awaited  the  omens.  R^mus 
bad  the  first  augury,  and  saw  six  vultures  flying  from  north  to  south ; 
but  scarcely  were  the  tidings  brought  to  Rom'  ulus  when  a  flock  of 
twelve  vultures  flew  past  the  latter.  Each  claimed  the  victory,  but 
the  party  of  Rom'  ulus,  bemg  the  stronger,  confirmed  the  authority 
of  their  leader. 

12.  Rom'  ulus  then  proceeded  to  mark  out  the  limits  of  the  city 
by  cutting  a  furrow  round  the  foot  of  the  Pal'  atine  hill,  which  he 
inclosed,  on  the  line  thus  drawn,  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  n.  foo.ndinq 
But  scarcely  had  the  walLi  begun  to  rise  above  the  sur-  <>'  »<>*«■• 
fiu)e,  when  Remus,  still  resenting  the  wrong  he  had  suffered,  insnlt- 
mgly  leaped  over  the  puny  rampart,  and  was  immediately  slain, 
either  by  Rom'  ulus  or  one  of  his  followers.  His  death  was  regard- 
ed as  an  omen  that  no  one  should  cross  the  walls  but  to  his  destruc- 
tion. Soon  the  slight  defences  were  completed,  and  a  thousand  rude 
knts  marked  the  beginnmg  of  the ''  eternal  city  Romx,"'  within  whose 

L  8m  deacripUon  of  Rome  pageSSSandBlap.  No.  X, 
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limits,  strangers  from  every  land,  exiles,  and  even  criminals,  and 
fugitives  from  jostioe,  found  an  asylum.  The  date  usually  assigned 
for  the  foimding  of  the  city  is  the  753d  year  before  the  Christian  era. 

13.  But  the  Romans,  as  we  must  now  call  the  dwellers  on  the 
Pal'  atine,  were  without  wives ;  and  the  neighboring  tribes  scorn- 
fully declmed  intermarriages  with  this  rude  and  dangerous  horde. 
After  peaceful  measures  had  failed,  Rom'  ulus  resorted  to  stratagem. 
He  proclaimed  a  great  festival ;  and  the  neighboring  people,  es- 
pecially the  Lat'  ins  and  S&bines,'  came  in  numbers,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,  to  witness  the  ceremonies ;  but  while  they  were 
intent  on  the  spectacle,  the  Roman  youths  rushed  in,  and  forcibly 
bore  off  the  maidens,  to  become  wives  of  the  captors. 

14.  War  followed  this  outrage,  and  the  forces  of  three  Latin 
cities,  which  had  taken  up  arms  without  concert,  were  successively 
defeated.     At  last  the  S&bme  king,  Titus  Tdtius,  brought  a  power- 

III  WAS  ^  &rmy  against  Rome,  which  Rom'  ulus  was  unable  to 
WITH  THK  resist  in  the  open  field,  and  he  therefore  retreated  to 
«A  BtNxa.  1^^  Q^^y^  while  he  fortified  and  garrisoned  the  Oapitoline 
hill,  over  against  the  Pal'  atine  on  the  north,  intrusting  the  command 
of  it  to  one  of  his  most  faithful  officers.  But  Tarp6ia,  the  daughter 
of  the  commander,  dazzled  by  the  golden  bracelets  of  the  Sibines, 
agreed  to  open  a  gate  of  the  fortress  to  the  enemy  on  condition  that 
they  should  give  her  what  they  bore  on  their  left  arms — ^moaning 
their  golden  ornaments.  Accordingly  the  gate  was  opened,  but  the 
traitress  expiated  her  crimes  by  her  death ;  for  the  S&bines  over- 
whelmed her  with  their  shields  as  they  entered,  these  also  being 
carried  on  their  left  arms.  To  this  day  Roman  peasants  believe 
that  in  the  heart  of  the  Capitoline  hill  the  fair  Tarp^ia  is  still  sitting, 
bound  by  a  spell,  and  covered  with  the  gol4  and  jewels  of  the  Si- 
bines. 

15.  The  S4bines  next  tried  in  vain  to  storm  the  city,  and  Rom'- 
ulus  made  equally  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  the  fortress  which  he 
had  lost.  While  both  parties  thus  maintained  their  positions,  the 
Sabine  women,  now  reconciled  to  their  lot,  and  no  longer  wishing  for 
revenge,  but  for  a  reconciliation  between  their  parents  and  husbands, 
rushed  in  between  the  combatants,  and  by  earnest  supplications  in- 

1.  The  territory  of  the  SAbttus  lay  to  the  nortlKeMt  of  Rome.  At  the  Uiim  when  lu  Umitt 
were  most  cloariy  defined  it  was  separated  fh>m  LAUum  on  the  soatb  by  the  river  Anio,  Arom 
Etmria  by  the  Tiber,  from  Umbria  by  Uie  river  Nar,  and  from  Pioenum  on  tt«  east  by  th« 
(Jtfop*  Noa.  VIIL  and  X.) 
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dined  them  to  agree  to  a  stuspennon  of  hostilities,  whioh  terminated 
in  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  S^bines  and  Komans  were  henceforth  to 
form  one  nation,  haying  a  common  religion,  and  Bom'ulus  and 
Titius  were  to  reign  jointly.  Not  long  after,  Tdtios  was  slain  by 
some  Laorentines'  on  the  occasion  of  a  national  sacrifice  at  Laviu'* 
imn,  and  henceforward  Eom'  nlos  ruled  over  both  nations. 

16.  At  this  point  in  Boman  history,  remarks  Niebuhr,  the  old 
Roman  legend,  or  poetic  lay,  is  suspended  until  the  death  of  Eom'- 
tdas ;  while  the  intervening  period  has  been  fiUed  by  subsequent  writers 
witii  accounts  of  Etrus'  can  wars,  which  find  no  place  in  the  ancient 
legend,  and  which  are  probably  wholly  fictitious.  Just  before  the 
death  of  Rom'  ulus,  who  is  said  to  have  ruled  thirty-seven  years,  the 
poetic  lay  is  resumed.  It  relates  that,  while  the  king  was  reviewing 
his  people,  the  sun  withdrew  his  light,  and  Mars,  descending  in  a 
whirlwind  and  tempest,  bore  away  his  perfected  son  in  a  fiery  chariot 
to  heaven,  where  he  became  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus.* 
(B.  C.  716.) 

17.  The  legend  further  relates  that  after  the  death  of  Rom' ulus, 
the  chosen  senators,  or  elders  of  the  people,  who  were  also  called 
patres,  ot  fathers^  retained  the  sovereign  power  in  their  iv.  numa. 
hands  daring  a  year ;  but  as  the  people  demanded  a  king,  it  was 
finally  agreed  that  the  Romans  should  choose  one  from  the  Sdbine 
part  of  the  population.  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
wise  and  pious  Ndma  Pompil'  ius,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Titius.  After  N(\ma  had  assured  himself  by  auguries  that  the 
gods  ]4>proved  of  his  election,  his  first  care  was  to  regulate  the  laws 
of  landed  property,  by  securing  the  hereditary  possession  of  land  to 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  citizens,  thereby  establishing  the 
most  permanent  basis  of  civil  order.  He  then  regulated  the  ser- 
yiees  of  religion,  pretending  that  he  received  the  rituals  of  the  law 
from  the  goddess  Eg6ria :  he  also  built  the  temple  of  Jinus ;'  and 


1.  Tlie  iMmrentnu*  were  the  people  of  Lauren'  tmn,  the  chief  dtj  of  L^tiwm,  Lanren'  tvoi 
vie  eighteen  miles  eonth  from  Borne,  on  the  eoeat,  and  near  the  spot  now  oafled  PoUtm, 
iJUups  Noa.  Vm.  and  X.) 

S.  JAiuu  was  an  ancient  Italian  deity,  whose  origin  is  traced  hack  to  India.  He  was  repre> 
■enled  sometimes  with  two  Ihoes  looking  In  opposlie  directions,  and  sometimes  with  ftrar.  He 
was  the  god  of  the  year,  and  also  of  the  day,  and  had  charge  of  the  gates  of  heaven  through 

a.  mebiihr  deals  «ev«rely  with  those  writers  who,  In  attempting  to  dedoce  historic  truth 
flrom  this  poetical  floUon,  ha^-e  made  the  supposition  that,  instead  of  an  eclipse,  there  was  a 
tampMt  and  that  the  aeiMtori  tbenuelTes  tore  Bom'nlns  to  pieces.  (See  Niebuhr,  1. 177 -8— 
•Ibo  Schmitx*  Rome,  p.' 90.) 

F* 
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after  a  quiet  and  prosperous  reign  of  forty-two  years  he  fell  asleep 
full  of  days  and  peaceful  honors.  (673  B.  C.)  The  legend  adds 
that  the  goddess  Egeria,  through  grief  for  his  loss,  melted  away  in 
tears  into  a  fountain. 

18.  The  death  of  Numa  was  followed  by  another  interregnum, 
after  which  the  young  and  warlike  Tullus  Hostilius  was  chosen  kingi 
A  gleam  of  historic  truth  falls  upon  his  reign,  and  the  y.  tullos 
purely  poetic  age  of  Roman  story  here  begins  to  disap-  hoctiuub. 
pear  in  our  confidence  that  such  a  king  as  Tullus  Hostilius  actually 
existed,  and  that  during  his  reign  the  Albans  became  united  with 
the  Romans.  Still,  the  story  of  the  Alban  war,  and  of  subsequent 
wars  during  the  life  of  Tullus,  retain  much  of  legendary  fbtion,  des 
titute  of  historic  certainty. 

19.  A  tradition  of  the  Alban  war,  preserved  by  the  early  poets, 
relates,  that  when  the  armies  of  Rome  and  Alba  were  drawn  up 
against  each  other,  their  leaders  agreed  to  avert  the  battle  by  a 
combat  between  three  twin  brothers  on  the  one  side,  and  three  on 
the  other,  whose  mothers  happened  to  be  sisters,  although  belonging 
to  different  nations.  The  Roman  brothers  were  called  Horatii,  and 
the  Albans  Curidtii.  Meeting  in  deadly  encounter  between  the  two 
armies,  two  of  the  Hordtii  fell,  but  the  third,  still  unwounded,  re- 
sorted to  stratagem,  and,  pretending  to  flee,  was  followed  at  unequal 
distances  by  the  wounded  Curiatii,  when,  suddenly  turning  back,  he 
overcame  them  in  succession. 

20.  A  mournful  tragedy  followed.  At  the  gate  of  ihe  city  the 
victor  was  met  by  his  sister  Horitia,  who,  having  been  affiaLoed  to 
one  of  the  Curiatii,  and  now  seeing  her  brother  exultingly  bearing 
off  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  embroidered 
cloak  of  her  betrothed,  which  she  herself  had  woven,  gave  way  to  a 
burst  of  grief  and  lamentation,  which  so  incensed  her  brother  thai 
he  slew  her  on  the  spot.  For  this  act  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  was  pardoned  by  the  interference  of  the  people,  although  they 
ordered  a  monument  to  be  raised  on  the  spot  where  Horatia  fell. 
By  the  terms  of  an  agreement  made. before  the  combat  the  Albans 
were  to  submit  to  the  Romans ;  but  not  long  aft;er  this  event  they 
showed  evidence  of  treachery,  when,  by  order  of  Tullus,  their  oi^ 


whieh  Um  mm  psMW ;  and  henoe  all  gatet  and  doors  ob  earth  wen  aaorai  to  him. 
the  flrat  month  In  the  religioufl  year  of  the  Bomana,  was  named  after  him.  His  temples  at 
Borne  were  numerous,  and  ia  time  of  war  the  galas  of  the  pciBeipel  one  vere  open,  bm  in 
time  of  peace  tliey  were  closed  to  keep  wars  within. 
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was  levelled  to  tke  ground,  and  the  people  were  remoTed  to  ike 
Gslian  hill,  adjoming  the  Pal'  atine  on  the  east  After  a  reign  of 
thirtjtwo  years,  Tullus  and  all  his  fiunily  are  said  to  have  been 
kiUcd  by  lightning.     (642  B.  C.) 

21.  We  find  the  name  of  Ancns  Martms,  said  to  have  been  a 
grandson  of  Niirna,  next  on  the  li8t  of  Roman  kings.  He  is  rep- 
resonted  both  as  a  warrior,  and  a  restorer  of  the  ordi-  yj^  ^^g 
nanoes  «id  rituals  of  the  ceremonial  law,  which  had  fidlen  icaetius. 
into  disuse  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  He  subdued  many 
of  the  Latin  towns — ^founded  the  town  and  port  of  Ostia' — ^built  the 
first  bridge  over  the  Tiber — and  established  that  principle  of  the 
Boman  common  law,  that  the  State  is  the  original  proprietor  of  all 
lands  in  the  commonwealtL  The  middle  of  his  reign  is  said  to  have 
been  the  era  of  the  l^gal  constitution  of  the  plebeian  order,  and  the 
assignment  of  lands  to  this  body  out  of  the  conquered  territories. 
He  is  said  to  have  reigned  twenty-four  years. 

22.  The  fourth  king  of  Rome  was  Tarquinius  Priseus,  or  Tarquin 
the  £lder.  The  accounts  of  his  reign  are  obscure  and  conflicting. 
Sy  some  his  parents  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Corinth  to  Tarquin'  ii,' 
a  town  of  Etruria,  where  Tarquin  was  bom :  by  others  vn.  taequhi 
he  is  said  to  have  been  of  £truscan  descent ;  but  Niebuhr  »>  kldka. 
believes  him  to  have  been  of  Latin  origin.  Having  taken  up  his 
residence  at  Rome  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife  Tanaquil,  who  was 
celebrated  for  her  skill  in  auguries,  he  there  became  distinguished 
for  his  courage,  and  the  splendor  in  which  he  lived ;  and  his  liber- 
ality and  wisdom  so  gained  him  the  fiivor  of  the  people  that,  when 
the  throne  became  vacant,  he  was  called  to  it  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  senate  and  citizens.     (617  B.  C.) 

23.  Tarquin  is  said  to  have  carried  on  suecessful  wars  agamst  the 
£trus'  cans,  Latins,  and  Stt>ines,  and  to  have  reduced  all  those  people 
under  the  Roman  dominion ;  but  his  reign  is  chiefly  memorable  on 
account  of  the  public  works  which  he  commenced  for  the  security 
and  improvement  of  the  city.     Among  these  were  the  embanking  of 

L  0$'tiaytht  tuij  port  and  harbor  of  Rome,  once  a  place  of  great  wealth,  populalion,  and 
teportaaoe^  waa  situated  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Tiber,  near  iu  mouth,  nneen  railet  ih>m 
Eome.  Oa'Ua,  wtiieh  itUl  retaina  lU  ancient  name,  la  now  a  mteerabie  village  of  scarcely  a 
bondred  inhnbllants,  and  U  almoet  uolnhabltoble,  (torn  Malaria ;  the  fever  which  it  engenden 
earrytog  off  annually  nearly  all  whom  necessity  oouflues  to  this  pesUleniitd  region  during  the 
bo(  wemou.    The  bailor  of  Os'  tia  Is  now  merely  a  shallow  pool.   (Mapg  JUm.  Vllf .  and  X.) 

S.  Tarquin'  u,  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Etruria,  was  about  f<  rty  miles  nonh*west 
from  Rome,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  river  Marta,  severul  miles  fh>m  iU  mouth.  The  ruins  of 
rv«*%aauflttlMslteortlManolenteitr.    iMof*  Ko^  YllL  wad  X,) 
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the  Tiber ;  the  sewers,  which  yet  remain;  for  draining  the  marshes 
and  lakes  in  the  yicinity  of  the  capital ;  the  porticos  around  the 
market-place,  the  race-course  of  the  circus,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
city  waUs,  which  were  of  hewn  stone.  It  is  said  that  Tarquin,  after 
a  reign  of  thirty -eight  years,  was  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of 
the  sons  of  Ancus  Martius,  who*feared  that  he  would  secure  the  sue 
cession  to  his  son-in-law  Servius  Tullius,  his  own  fayorite,  and  the 
darling  of  the  Eoman  people.     (579  B.  0.) 

24.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  sons  of  Ancus  Martius,  the 
senate  and  the  people  decided  that  Seryius  should  rule  orer  them 
The  birth  of  this  man  is  said,  in  the  old  legends,  to  have  ym.  servius 
been  yery  humble,  and  his  infancy  to  haye  been  attended  tullius. 
with  maryellous  omens,  which  foretold  his  future  greatness.  Of  his 
supposed  wars  with  the  reyolted  Etrus'  cans  nothing  certain  is  known ; 
but  his  renown  as  a  law-giyer  rests  on  more  substantial  grounds  than 
his  military  fame. 

25.  The  first  great  political  aet  of  his  reign  was  the  institution  of 
the  census,  and  the  diyision  of  the  people  into  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  centuries^  whose  rights  of  suffrage  and  military  duties  were 
regulated  on  the  basis  of  property  qualifications.  The  seyeral  Latin 
eommunities  that  had  hitherto  been  allied  with  the  Komans  by  treaty 
he  now  incorporated  with  them  by  a  federal  union ;  and  to  render 
that  union  more  firm  and  lasting,  he  induced  the  confederates  to 
unite  in  erecting  a  temple  on  Mount  Ayentine  to  the  goddess  Diana, 
and  there  unitedly  to  celebrate  her  worship.  He  also  made  wise 
regulations  for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  prohibited 
bondage  for  debt,  and  relieyed  the  people  from  the  oppressions  with 
which  they  already  began  to  be  harassed  by  the  higher  orders. 

26.  His  legislation  was  receiyed  with  displeasure  by  the  patricians ; 
and  when  it  was  known  that  Seryius  thought  of  resigning  the  crown,  and 
establishing  a  consular  form  of  goyemment,  which  would  haye  rendered 
a  change  of  his  laws  difficult,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  securing 
the  throne  to  Tarquinius,  sumamed  the  Proud,  a  son  of  the  former 
king,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Seryius.  The  old  king  Seryius 
was  murdered  by  the  agents  of  Tarquin,  and  his  body  left  exposed 
in  the  street,  while  his  wicked  daughter  Tullia,  in  her  haste  to  con 
gratulate  her  husband  on  his  success,  droye  her  chariot  oyer  her 
father's  corpse,  so  that  her  garments  were  stained  with  his  blood. 
(535  B.  C.) 

97   The  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  or  the  Proud,  waa  diste' 
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goished  by  a  serien  of  tyrannical  usnrpationB,  wliioh  made  hia  name 
odious  to  all  classes;  for  although  he  at  first  gratified  his  supporters 
by  diminishing  the  privileges  of  the  plebeians,  or  the  n^  taequiit 
oommon  people,  he  soon  made  the  patricians  themselves  tiub  peood. 
feel  the  weight  of  his  tyranny.  The  laws  of  Servius  were  swept 
away — ^the  equality  of  civil  rights  abolished — and  even  the  ordinances 
of  religion  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect.  But  although  Tarquin  was 
a  tyrant,  he  exalted  the  Eoman  name  by  his  successful  wars,  and 
alliances  with  the  surrounding  nations.  In  the  midst  of  his  successes, 
however,  he  was  disturbed  by  the  most  fearful  dreams  and  appalling 
prodigies.  He  dreamed  that  the  sun  changed  its  course,  rising  Ld 
the  west ;  and  that  when  the  two  rams  were  brought  to  him  for  sac- 
rifice, one  of  them  pushed  him  down  with  its  horns.  .  At  one  time  a 
serpent  crawled  from  the  altar  and  seized  the  flesh  which  he  had 
brought  for  sacrifice  :  a  flock  of  vultures  attacked  an  eaglets  nest  in 
his  garden,  threw  out'  the  unfledged  eaglets  upon  the  ground  and 
drove  the  old  birds  away ;  and  when  he  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the 
oracle,  the  responses  were  dark  and  fearful. 

28.  The  reverses  threatened  were  brought  upon  him  by  the  wick- 
edness of  Sextus,  one  of  his  sons.  It  is  related  that  while  the  Eo- 
mans  were  besieging  Ardea,*  a  Butulian  city,  Sextus,  with  his 
brothers  Titus  and  Aruns,  and  their  cousin  Oollatinus,  happened  to 
be  disputing,  ovw  their  wine,  about  the  good  qualities  of  their  wives, 
when,  to  settle  the  dispute,  they  agreed  to  visit  their  homes  by  sur- 
prise, and,  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  how  their  wives  were  then  em- 
ployed, thus  decide  which  was  the  worthiest  lady.  So  they  hastily 
rode,  first  to  Eome,  where  they  found  the  wives  of  the  three  Tar- 
quins  feasting  and  making  merry.  They  then  proceeded  to  ColUtia,' 
the  residence  of  CoUatinus,  where,  although  it  was  then  late  at  night, 
they  found  his  wife  Lucretia,  with  her  maids  around  her,  all  busy 
working  at  the  loom.  On  their  return  to  the  camp  all  agreed  that 
Lucretia  was  the  worthiest  lady. 

29.  But  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion  had  seized  upon  Sextus,  and  a 
few  days  later  he  went  alone  to  ColUtia,  and  being  hospitably  lodged 
in  his  kmsman's  house,  violated  the  honor  of  Lucretia.     Thereupon 

L  ^rdea,  a  dty  of  L^Unin,  and  the  capiUI  of  the  Rutullaiu,  was  aboat  twenty-four  miles 
wsAXth  Item  R«>me,  and  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Some  ruins  of  the  andeot  dty  are  still  Tisible^ 
and  bear  the  name  of  Ardea.    {Maps  Noe.  Vin.  and  X.) 

Sl  CW/Atio,  a  town  of  Littiuro,  was  near  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Anto,  twelve  or  thirtMB 
Ml<w  east  from  Rome.  Its  ruUis  may  still  be  traced  on  a  hill  which  has  obtained  the  nam*  ef 
OtiUtUcU,    (Jtf«/«Nos.Vni.andX.) 
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she  sent  in  haste  for  her  father,  and  husband,  and  other  relathreSi 
and  having  told  them  of  the  wicked  deed  of  Sextus,  and  made  them 
swear  that  thej  would  avenge  it,  she  drew  a  knife  from  her  bosom 
and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart  The  vow  was  renewed  over  the 
dead  body,  and  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  who  had  long  concealed  patri- 
otic resolutions  under  the  mask  of  pretended  stupidity,  and  thus 
saved  his  life  from  the  jealousy  of  Tarquin,  exhibited  the  corpse  to 
the  people,  whom  he  influenced,  by  hid  eloquence,  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  banishment  against  Tarquin  and  his  family,  and  to  declare 
that  the  dignity  of  king  should  be  abolished  forever.     (510  B.  C.) 


SECTION  II. 
m  wtnuK  anvBuo,  ntoM  thb  AiOLiTioif  or  botaltt,  ftlO  ba, 

TO  THK  BEOIKMIN«   OT  THS  WABS  .WRB   OABTHAAB: 
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AKALTSn.  ].  Royalty  abolished.  The  laws  of  Servlna  reestablished.  Consuls  eIeet«L-* 
a  ArlslocraUo  oharaeter  of  the  govemmenU  The  struggle  between  the  patrlelam  aod  pl^ 
beians  begins.— 3.  Extent  of  Roman  territory.— 4.  Conspiracy  in  fiiror  of  the  Tarqidna.  JBteos - 
CAM  WAE.— 5.  Conflicting  accounts.  Legend  of  the  Etrus'  can  war.  [duslum.]— 6.  The  story 
of  Muthis  SesBT'  ola.— 7.  FUther  aeooont  of  the  Roman  legend.  The  probable  trath.— S.  Ba> 
■iiiating  coodiUon  of  the  plebeians  aAer  the  Etrus  can  war.— 0.  Continued  eontentiona.  TIm 
office  of  DicTATOE.— 10.  Circumstances  of  the  flrst  Plbbkiaii  Insueebction.  [  Volscians.] — IL 
Oonftision.  Withdrawal  of  the  Plebeians.  [Mons  Sacer.}— 13.  The  terms  of  reconctliattoib 
Office  and  power  of  the  Teievmbb.— IS.  Leagoe  with  the  Latins  and  Uemioians.— H.  Vob- 
sctAM  AJCD  iEquiAN  WARS.  ConlTadictory  statements.  [iEquians.  OorioU.l  Proposal  of 
Coriolinus.— 15.  His  trial— exile— and  war  against  the  Romans.— HI.  The  story  of  Ctndnitus.— 
17.  The  pubUe  landa— and  the  Ikte  of  Spurlas  Cassias.— 1&  ContUued  demands  of  the  people. 
Election  and ofllce of  tbb  Dbcbm' ties.— 19.  The  laws  of  the  deeem' rirs.— 90.  The decem- 
Tlrs  are  continued  In  office— their  additional  law»— and  tyranny.— 91.  The  story  of  Virginia.— 
$bL  Orerthrow  of  the  decern'  Tin,  and  death  of  Appias.-^93.  Plebeian  Innoratlons.  The  office 
of  Cbnsoes.— 44.  Rome,  as  rlewed  by  the  surrounding  people.  Circumstances  that  led  to  the 
WAE  wrrn  Vbo.  [Sttoation  of  Veil.]— 8S.  Destruction  of  Veil,  and  extension  of  Roman 
territory. 

96.  Galuc  IicyAsioR.  Cirenmstanoei  of  the  Introdnetton  of  the  Gaols  Into  Italy,  [dsalptne 
Gaul.}— 37  The  Roman  ambassadors.  Conduct  of  Brennus.— 38.  The  Romans  defeated  by  the 
Gauls.  General  abandonment  of  Rome.  (The  Allla.  Roman  Forum.]— 39.  Entrance  of  the 
Oanls  Into  the  city.  Massacre  of  the  Senators.  Rome  plundered  and  burned.— SO  Vain  at- 
tempts to  storm  the  dtadeL  The  Roman  legend  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls.  The  more 
probable  account  (The  Venetians.]— 31.  The  rebuilding  of  Rome.— 39.  Renewal  of  the  Pi.b* 
BKiAR  AMD  pATEiaAM  coNTBSTs.  Philanthropy  and  subsequent  history  of  Manlius.— S3.  Con- 
tinued oppression  of  the  plebeians.— 34.  Great  reforms  made  by  Ltclnius  Stole  and  Lucius  Sex- 
tus.  The  office  of  Pejctok.— 35.  Progress  of  the  Roman  power.  The  Samnite  c%>n(hderacy 
[The  Saroni(es.]~36.  First  Samnitb  war.  [Cap'ua.]  League  with  th«  Samnltes.  Latii 
war.— 37  SxcoNn  Samnitb  war.— Defeat  of  the  Ronuuu,  and  renewed  alnmnoe.    (pamUat 
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FMEn^-aa.  The  Moate  dedares  the  treaty  rotd.  Bfagnanlmttj  of  Poottos.— 3B.  Tbe  thimb 
Sanirtb  wae.  Fkte  of  Pontina.  [Um'bria.]— 40.  Wae  witb  thb  TAfcaimRBi  ahd  Pye' 
uoa.— 4L  PInl  laconBter  of  Pyr'  rfaua  with  the  Bomaoa.— 43.  Pyr'  rhoa  attampU  negotiation. 
Bit  second  battle.— 43.  Story  of  the  generosity  of  Fabricios,  and  magnanimity  of  Pyr'  rhus. 
Pyr*  riras  passes  over  lo  ateily— ffetama,  and  renews  the  war^-is  defeated— and  abandons  Italy 
Bomaa  svpraDMey  over  aU  Italy.  [Rubieon.  ▲mua.  Tuaean  8ea.}-44.  AlUanoe  with  £gyft 
flioaiaa  aflUra.    Widening  circle  of  Roman  history. 

1.  Afl  narrated  at  the  close  of  the  previous  section,  royalty  was 
abolished  at  Borne,  after  an  existence  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
years.  The  whole  Roman  people  took  an  oath  that  whoever  should 
express  a  wish  to  rule  as  king  should  be  declared  an  outlaw.  The 
laws  of  Servius  were  reestablished,  and,  according  to  the 

code  which  he  had  proposed,  the  royal  power  was  in- 
trusted to  two  consuls,^  annually  elected.     The  first  chosen  were 
Butus  and  Collatfnus. 

2.  From  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  the  downfall  of  mon- 
archy, is  dated  the  commencement  of  what  is  called  the  Roman 
Republic,  Yet  the  government  was  at  this  time  entirely  aristo- 
oratical ;  for  all  political  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility, 
from  whom  the  consuls  were  chosen,  and  there  was  no  third  party 
to  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  them  and  the  people.  Hence 
arose  a  struggle  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  body  politic ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  balance  was  properly  adjusted  by  the  in- 
creased privileges  of  the  plebeians,  and  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
power,  Uiat  the  commonwealth  attained  that  strength  and  influence 
which  preeminently  exalted  Rome  above  the  surrounding  nations. 

3.  The  territory  possessed  by  Rome  under  the  last  of  the  kings 
is  known;  from  a  treaty  made  with  Carthage  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Republic,  to  have  extended  at  least  seventy  miles  along  the  coast 
south  of  the  Tiber.  Yet  all  this  sea-coast  was  destined  to  be  lost 
to  Rome  by  civil  dissensions  and  bad  government,  before  her  power 
was  to  be  firmly  established  there. 

i 

a.  The  e^mntU  had  at  lint  nearly  the  same  power  as  tbe  kings ;  and  all  other  magistrafee 
were  enfejlect  to  them,  ezoept  tbe  tribnnea  of  the  people.  They  sonimoned  the  meetings  of  the 
senaie  and  of  the  aasembllea  of  tbe  people— they  had  tbe  chief  direcUon  of  the  foielgn  aflaira 
of  the  goremment— they  levied  soldiers,  appointed  moat  of  tbe  military  ofllcers,  and.  In  time 
<tf  war,  had  supreme  command  of  tbe  armies.  In  dangerous  coi^unctures  they  were  armed 
with  abaolale  power  by  adeaee  of  the  aenate  that  **th«y  shoold  take  care  that  the  repubUo 
leceiTes  no  harm."  Their  badges  of  ofBoe  were  the  toga  frmUxta^  or  mantle  bordered  with 
porple,  and  an  Uoiy  sceptre ;  and  when  they  appeared  in  public  they  were  accompanied  by 
twelre  oAcers  eallsd  licUr*^  each  of  whom  oarried  a  bundle  of  rods,  (/m'  m*,)  with  an  aaa 
(aeekrii)  placed  in  tbe  middle  of  tbem ;— the  former  denoting  the  power  of  soouiving,  or  of 
•tdlnnry  pontshment— and  the  latter,  the  power  of  life  and  leath. 
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4.  The  efforts  of  Tarqnin  to  recover  the  throne  gave  rise  to  a  oon- 
spiracy  among  some  of  the  younger  patricians  who  had  shared  in 
i}ie  tyrant^s  extortions.  Among  the  conspirators  were  the  sons  of 
Brutus ;  and  the  duty  of  pronouncing  their  fate  deyolved  upon  the 
consul  their  father,  who,  laying  aside  parental  affection,  and  acting 
the  part  of  the  magistrate  only,  condemned  them  to  death.  The 
n.  ETEus'  CAN  cause  of  the  Tarquins  was  also  espoused  by  the  Etrus'* 

WAE.       cans,  to  whom  they  had  fled  for  protection,  and  thus  a  war 
was  kindled  between  the  two  people. 

5.  The  accounts  of  the  events  and  results  of  this  war  are  exceed- 
ingly conflictiDg.  The  ancient  Roman  legend  relates  that  when 
Porsenna,  king  of  Clusium,*  the  most  powerful  of  the  Etrus'can 
princes,  led  an  overwhelming  force  against  Rome,  the  Romans  were 
at  first  repulsed,  and  fled  across  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Tiber ; 
and  that  the  army  was  saved  by  the  valor  of  Horatius  C6cles,  who 
alone  defended  the  pass  against  thoiisands  of  the  enemy,  until  the 
bridge  was  broken  down  in  the  rear,  when  he  plunged  into  the  stream , 
and,  amid  a  shower  of  darts,  safely  regained  the  opposite  shore. 

6.  It  is  farther  related,  that  when  Porsenna  had  reduced  Rome 
to  extremities  by  famine,  a  young  man,  Mutius  ScaeV  ola,  undertook, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  to  assassinate  the  invading  king. 
Making  his  way  into  the  Etrus'  can  camp,  he  slew  one  of  the  king's 
attendants,  whom  he  mistook  for  Porsenna.  Being  disarmed,  and 
threatened  with  torture,  he  scornfully  thrust  his  right  hand- into  the 
flame,  where  he  held  it  until  it  was  consumed,  to  show  that  the  rack 
had  no  terrors  for  him.  The  king,  admiring  such  heroism,  gave  him 
his  life  and  liberty,  when  Scaav'  ola  warned  him,  as  a  token  of  grati- 
tude, to  make  peace,  for  that  three  hundred  young  patricians,  as  brave 
as  himself,  had  conspired  to  destroy  him,  and  that  he,  ScasV  ola,  had 
only  been  chosen  by  lot  to  make  the  first  attempt. 

7.  The  Roman  legend  asserts  that  Porsenna,  alarmed  for  his  life, 
offered  terms  of  peace,  which  were  agreed  upon.  And  yet  it  is  known, 
from  other  evidence,  that  the  Romans,  about  this  time,  surrendered 
thoir  city,  and  became  tributary  to  the  Etrus'  cans ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  when,  soon  after^  Porsenna  was  defeated  in  a  war  with  the 
Latins,  the  Romans  embraced  the  opportunity  to  regain  their  ind^- 


8.  It  was  only  while  the  attempts  of  the  Tarquinft  to  regain  the 

L  CfiwiMM,  DOW  Ckiuti,  WM  a  town  of  Etrtula,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hrer 
CUnlti  a  tribatarj  of  the  Ttber,  about  eighty-flre  miles  north-weet  from  Rome.  (M^  Mo.  VQL> 
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tlirone  excited  alarm,  and  the  Etrns'  can  war  continued,  tbit  the  gOT- 
emment  under  the  first  oonsnls  was  administered  with  justice  and 
moderation.  When  these  dangers  were  over,  the  patricians  again 
b^an  to  exert  their  tyranny  ot^  the  plebeians,  and  as  nearly  all 
tiie  wealth  oC  the  State  had  been  engrossed  by  the  former,  the  latter 
were  reduced  to  a  condition  difiering  little  from  tne  most  abject 
slavery.  A  decree  against  a  plebeian  debtor  made  not  only  him, 
but  his  children  also,  slaves  to  the  creditor,  who  might  imprison, 
ficourge,  or  otherwise  maltreat  them. 

9.  The  contentions  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  at 
length  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  time  of  war  the  latter  re- 
fused to  enlist ;  and  as  the  consuls,  for  some  cause  now  unknown 
could  not  be  confided  in,  the  plebeians  were  induced  to  consent  tc 
the  creation  of  a  dictator,  who,  during  six  months,  had  m.  offiob  or 
supreme  power,  not  only  over  patricians,  plebeians,  and  wotator. 
consuls,  but  also  over  the  laws  themselves.  Under  a  former  law  of 
Valerius  the  people  had  the  right  of  appeal  from  a  sentence  of  the 
consul  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  citizens ;  but  from  the  decision 
of  the  dictator  there  was  no  appeal,  and  as  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  this  office  gave  additional  power  to  the  patrician  order.*^ 

10.  During  a  number  of  years  dictators  continued  to  be  appointed 
in  times  of  great  public  danger ;  but  they  gave  only  a  temporary 
calm  to  the  popular  dissensions.  It  was  during  a  war  with  the  Vol- 
scians*  and  Sabines  that  the  long-accumulating  resentment  of  the 
plebeians  against  the  patricians  first  broke  forth  in  open  ly.  plkbetan 
insurrection.  An  old  man,  haggard  and  in  rags,  pale  weuEREonoir 
and  funishing,  escaping  from  his  creditor's  prison,  and  bearing  the 
marks  of  cruel  treatment,  implored  the  aid  of  the  people.  A  crowd 
gathered  around  him.  He  showed  them  the  scars  that  he  had  re- 
ceived in  war,  and  he  was  recognized  as  a  brave  captain  who  had 
fought  for  his  country  in  eight  and  twenty  battles.  His  house  and 
farm-yard  having  been  plundered  bythe  enemy  in  the  Etrus'  can  war, 

1.  The  KoUcUfu  were  the  most  aoathem  of  the  tribes  that  inhabited  Litiom.  Their  terri- 
tory, extending  along  the  coast  southward  from  Anlium  about  fifty  miles,  swarmed  with  cities 
fined  with  a  hardy  and  warilice  race.    {Mt^t  Nos.  VUL  and  X.) 

a.  The  office  cf  dictator  had  existed  at  Alba  and  other  Latin  towns  long  befbre  this  time. 
The  antbority  olTall  the  otiier  magistrates,  except  Uiat  of  tlie  iribones,  (see  p.  138,;  ceased  as 
ioon  as  the  dictator  was  appointed.  He  liad  tkie  power  of  life  and  death,  except  pei^ 
tepein  the  ease  of  knights  and  senators,  and  Arom  his  decision  there  was  no  appeal ;  bat  for 
tmy  abnse  of  his  power  be  might  be  called  to  aceoont  after  his  resignation  or  the  explratiofi  of 
Ms  term  oToflee.  At  first  the  dictator  was  taken  ftom  the  patrician  ranks  only ;  bnt  about  the 
fear  356  B.  a  tt'was  opened  by  C  Mardns  to  the  plebeians  also.   See  Niebnhr  s  Eoim»  I.  SM 
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fikmine  bad  first  compelled  liim  to  sell  his  all,  and  then  to  borrow; 
and  wben  he  could  not  pay,  his  creditors  had  obtained  judgment 
against  him  and  his  two  sons,  and  had  put  them  in  chains.  (495 
B.  C.)  ^ 

11.  Confusion  and  uproar  spread  through  the  city.  All  who  had 
been  pledged  for  debt  were  clamorous  for  relief;  the  people  spurned 
the  summons  to  enlist  in  the  legions ;  compulsion  was  impossible, 
and  the  Senate  knew  not  how  to  act.  At  length  the  promises  of  the 
consuls  appeased  the  tumult ;  but  finally  the  plebeians,  after  having 
been  repeatedly  deceived,  deserted  their  officers  in  the  very  midst 
of  war,  and  marched  in  a  body  to  Mons  Sacer,'  or  the  Sacred  Mount, 
within  three  miles  of  Rome,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  their  discontented  brethren.  (493  B.  C.) 

12.  After  much  negotiation,  a  reconciliation  was  finally  effected 
on  the  terms  that  all  contracts  of  insolvent  debtors  should  be  can- 
eelled ;  that  those  who  had  incurred  slavery  for  debt  should  recover 
their  freedom ;  that  the  Valerian  law  should  be  enforced,  and  that 
two  annual  magistrates,  (afterwards  increased  to  five,)  called  trib 

v.  TKiBuiin  ^^'^^  *  whose  persons  were  to  be  inviolable,  should  be 

OF  THE     chosen  by  the  people  to  watch  over  their  rights,  and  pre- 

"*''''*•     vent  any  abuses  of  authority.     It  wiU  be  seen  that  the 

power  of  the  tribunes,  so  humble  in  its  origin,  eventually  acquired  a 

preponderating  influence  in  the  State,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 

monarchical  supremacy.^ 

13.  During  the  same  year  that  the  office  of  the  tribunes  waa 
oreated,  a  perpetual  league  was  made  with  the  Latins,  (493  B.  C.) 
and  seven  years  later  with  the  Hernicians,  who  inhabited  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  Ldtium,  both  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  in  the 
contracting  parties,  and  not,  as  before,  on  the  basis  of  Roman  supe- 

1.  The  Mont  Saury  or  **  Sacrad  Mountoiii,'*  it  a  low  nmge  of  undsUwo  bills  extendli^ 
■long  the  right  bank  ofthe  Anlo,  near  its  oonfloeDoe  with  the  Tiber,  about  thrae  miles  from 
Bome.    (Jira^Noa.Vin.aMiZ.) 

a.  The  trOmnes  of  tk«  people  won  no  external  marks  of  distinction ;  bat  an  officer  called 
•rator  attended  them,  to  clear  the  way  and  summon  people.  Tbelr  chief  powf^  at  first  oon- 
slated  In  prsTonting,  or  arresting,  by  the  word  o«ta,  **  I  forbid,**  any  measure  which  they 
thought  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  the  people. 

b.  After  the  plebeians  had  withdrawn  to  the  ««8aeted  Mount,**  the  Senate  despatohed  an 
embassy  of  ten  men,  headed  by  Meneoius  Agrlppa,  to  treat  with  the  lasurgedta.  Agrippa  Is 
said,  on  this  occasion,  to  hare  related  to  the  people  the  siaoe  well-known  fkble  of  the  Brily  and 
the  Members.  Ilie  latter,  proroked  at  seeing  aU  the  fruiu  of  their  toU  and  caie  appUed  to 
the  use  of  the  beUy,  reftased  to  perfbrm  any  more  labor;  in  consequence  of  which  the  whoto 
body  was  in  danger  of  perishing.  The  people  ondentood  the  mond  of  the  Ikble,  and  wm» 
mdyto—Kriyonan^gotiatton. 
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rioritj.  These  leftgaes  made  with  cities  that  were  once  subject  te 
the  Bomans,  show  that  the  Roman  power  had  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished  bj  the  plebeian  and  aristocratic  contentions  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Republic. 

14L  In  the  interval  between  these  treaties,  occurred  important 
wars  with  the  Yolscians  and  JBquians.'     The  historical  y^,  yolbcxan 
oontaidictions  of  this  period  are  so  numerous,  that  little   and  jbxHji- 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  details  of  these  wars ;  but    ^  war*. 
it  is  evident  that  the  Yolscians  and  iBquians  were  defeated,  and  that 
Caius  Marcius,  a  Roman  nobleman,  acquired  the  surname  of  CorioU- 
Dus  from  his  bravery  at  ihe  capture  of  the  Yolscian  town  of  Corioli' 
and  that  Lucius  Quinctius,  called  Cincinndtus,  acquired  great  dis- 
tinction by  his  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  ^quians.     CoriolAnus 
belonged  to  the  patrician  order,  and  was  an  enemy  of  the  tribunes ; 
and  it  i^  related  that  when,  during  a  famine,  a  Sicilian  prince  sent  a 
large  supply  of  com  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  citizens,  CorioU< 
nus  proposed  in  the  Senate  that  the  plebeians  should  not  share  in 
the  subsidy  until  they  had  surrendered  the  privileges  which  they  had 
acquired  by  their  recent  secession. 

15.  The  rage  of  the  plebeians  was  excited  by  this  proposition,  and 
ihey  would  have  proceeded  to  violence  against  Corioldnus,  had  not 
the  tribunes  summoned  him  to  trial  before  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  senators  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  Save  him,  but  the 
tommons  condemned  him  to  exile.  Enraged  by  this  treatment,  he 
went  over  to  the  Yolscians — ^was  appointed  a  general  in  their  armies 
— and,  after  defeating  the  Romans  in  several  engagements,  laid  siege 
to  the  city,  which  must  have  surrendered  had  not  a  deputation  of 
Roman  matrons,  headed  by  the  wife  and  the  mother  of  Coriolinus, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  grant  his  countrymen  terms  of  peace.  It  is 
said  that  on  his  return  to  the  Yolscians  he  lost  his  life  in  a  popular 
tumult ;  but  a  tradition  relates  that  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  that  he  was  often  heard  to  exclaim,  "  How  miserable  is  the  con- 
dition of  an  old  man  in  banishment." 

16.  It  is  related  that  during  the  war  with  the  wSlquians  the  enemy 
had  surrounded  the  Roman  consul  in  a  defile,  where  there  was  neither 
forage  for  the  horses  nor  food  for  the  men.     In  this  extremity,  the 

L  Thtt  JBquimmM  dwelt  prinefpaUy  In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anlo,  north  of  Uiat  •traam,  and 
between  the  Sebines  and  the  BlanL    (Jlfaf*  Not.  ViU.  and  X.) 

SL  Corioli  la  tuppoeed  U>  have  been  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  mllee  aouth-eaitfroni 
Borne.  A  hill  now  known  by  the  name  0TM01U9  Qunty  is  thought,  with  tome  degree  of  pn>b> 
abilUy,  to  roprateni  the  elte  of  this  andent  Volscian  citj.    {Map  No.  X.) 
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Senate  and  people  eliose  Gincinnitns  dictator,  and  sending  in  liaste 
to  inform  liim  of  his  election,  the  deputies  found  him  at  work  in  his 
field,  dressed  in  the  plain  habit  of  a  Roman  fiumer.  After  he  had 
put  on  his  toga,  or  cloak,  that  he  might  receive  the  message  of  the 
Senate  in  a  becoming  manner,  he  was  saluted  as  dictator,  and  con- 
ducted into  the  city.  He  soon  raised  an  army,  surrounded  the  enem j, 
and  took  their  whole  force  prisoners,  and  at  the  end  of  sixteen  days, 
having  accomplished  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  resigned  his 
power,  and  returned  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  private  life.* 

17.  The  first  acquisitions  of  territory  made  by  the  Romans  appear 
to  have  been  divided  among  the  people  at  large ;  but  of  late  the  con- 
quered lands  had  been  suffered  to  pass,  by  connivance,  occupation,  or 
purchase,  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  patricians.  The  complaints 
of  the  plebeians  on  this  subject  at  length  induced  one  of  the  consuls, 
Spurius  Cassius,  to  propose  a  division  of  recently-conquered  lands 
into  small  estates,  for  ^e  poorer  classes,  who,  he  maintained,  were 
justly  entitled  to  their  proportionate  share,  as  their  valor  and  labors 
had  helped  to  acquire  them.  But  while  this  proposition  alarmed 
the  Senate  and  patricians  with  danger  to  their  property,  the  motives 
of  Cassius  appear  to  have  been  distrusted  by  all  classes,  for  he  was 
charged  with  aiming  at  kingly  power,  and,  being  convicted,  was  ig- 
nominiously  beheaded,  and  his  house  razed  to  the  ground.  (458  B.  C.) 

18.  Still  the  people  continued  to  demand  a  share  in  the  conquered 
lands,  now  forming  the  estates  of  the  wealthy,  and,  as  the  only  way 
of  evading  the  difficulty,  the  Senate  kept  the  nation  almost  constantly 
involved  in  war.  During  thirty  years  succeeding  the  death  of  Cas- 
sius, the  history  of  the  Republic  is  occupied  with  desultory  wars 
waged  against  the  JEquians  and  Yolscians,  and  with  continued  strug- 
gles between  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  At  length  the  tribunes 
succeeded  in  getting  their  number  increased  from  five  to  ten,  when 
the  Senate,  despairing  of  being  able  to  divert  the  people  any  longer 
from  their  purpose,  consented  to  the  appointment  of  ten  persons, 

YiL  TBI     hence  called  decern'  virs,  who  were  to  compile  a  body  of 
DtoKMviBs.  lai^g  for  the  commonwealth,  and  to  exercise  aU  the  pow- 
ers of  government  until  the  laws  should  be  completed.     (451  B.  C.) 

19.  After  several  months'  deliberation,  this  body  produced  a  code 

A.  It  BboQld  b«  remarked  here,  that  the  etoiy  of  Chidimitas  fbrmed  the  sabjeet  ef  a  beevtt- 
M  poem,  U>  the  snbstanoe  of  which  moet  writers  hare  gf  ren  the  credit  of  hiator  lea)  aothe» 
tielty,  although  Nlebuhr  haa  shown  that  the  truth  of  the  legend  will  not  stand  the  teat  of 
crltldnn.    (See  Nlebuhr,  toL  U.  pp.  lSS-0.  and  Arnold's  Bom^  i.  pp.  ISl-S.  and  boIm^ 
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of  laws,  eDgisven  on  ten  tables,  which  oontmned,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  to  be  the  basis  of  the  ciyil  and  penal  jorisprudenoe 
of  the  Roman  people,  though  almost  concealed  from  view  under  the 
enormous  mass  of  additions  piled  upon  it  The  new  constitution 
aimed  at  establishing  the  legal  equality  of  all  the  citizens,  and  there 
was  a  show  of  dividing  the  great  offices  of  State  equally  between  patri- 
eians  and  plebeians,  but  the  exact  character  of  the  ten  tables  cannot 
now  be  satis&ctorily  distinguished  from  two  others  that  were  sub- 
sequently enacted. 

20.  After  the  task  of  the  decemvirs  had  been  completed,  all  cksses 
united  in  continuing  their  office  for  another  year ;  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  patricians  and  plebeians  was  elected ;  but  the  former  appear 
to  have  sought  seats  in  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  constitution.  The  decemvirs  now  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
enacted  two  additional  tables  of  laws,  by  which  the  plebeians  were 
greatly  oppressed,  for,  among  the  laws  attributed  to  the  ttoelve  tables, 
we  find  that  although  all  classes  were  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
debt,  yet  the  pledging  of  the  person  affected  plebeians  only, — ^that  the 
latter  were  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  lands, — ^that 
their  intermarriage  with  patricians  was  prohibited, — and  that  consuls 
could  be  elected  from  the  patrician  order  only.  Moreover,  the  de- 
cemvirs now  refused  to  lay  down  the  powers  of  government  which 
had  been  temporarily  granted  them,  and,  secretly  supported  by  the 
patricians,  ruled  without  control,  thus  establishing  a  tyrannical  oli- 
garchy. 

21.  At  length  a  private  injury  accomplished  what  wrongs  of  a 
more  public  nature  had  failed  to  effect.  Appius  Claudius,  a  leading 
decemvir,  had  Mien  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Virginia,  daughter  of 
y  irginius,  a  patrician  officer ;  but  finding  her  betrotiied  to  another,  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  purpose  he  procured  a  base  dependant  to 
claim  her  as  his  slave.  As  had  been  concerted,  Virginia  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  Appius  himself,  who,  by  an  iniquitous  decision, 
ordered  her  to  be  surrendered  to  the  claimant.  It  was  then  that  the 
distracted  father,  having  no  other  means  of  preserving  his  daughter's 
honor,  stabbed  her  to  the  heart  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  the 
assembled  people.  (448  B.  C.) 

22.  A  general  indignation  against  the  decemvirs  spread  through  the 
city ;  the  army  took  part  with  the  people ;  the  power  of  the  decem- 
virs was  overthrown  ;  and  the  ancient  forms  of  government  were  re- 
stored ;  while  additional  rights  were  conceded  to  the  commons,  by 
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giying  to  their  yotes,  in  certain  oases,  the  authority  of  law.  Appins, 
having  been  impeached,  died  in  prison,  probably  by  his  own  hand, 
before  the  day  appointed  for  his  trial. 

23.  Other  plebeian  innovations  followed.  After  a  difficult  strug^ 
gle  the  marriage  law  was  repealed,  (B.  C.  445,)  and  two  years  later 
military  tribunes,  with  consular  powers,  were  chosen  from  the  ple- 
beian rank&  One  important  duty  of  the  consuls  had  heeaat  the  taking 
of  the  census  once  in  every  five  years,  and  a  new  distribution  of  the 
people,  at  such  times,  among  the  different  classes  or  ranks,  according 
to  their  property,  character,  and  families.  But  the  patricians,  un- 
willing that  this  power  should  devolve  upon  the  plebeians,  stipulated 
that  these  duties  of  the  consular  office  should  be  disjoined  from  the 
military  tribuneship,  and  conferred  upon  two  new  officers  of  patrician 

▼nLorncs  birth,  who  were  denominated  censors  t^-  and  thus  the 
OF  oBmoaB.  long-continued  efforts  of  the  people  to  obtain,  from  their 

own  number,  the  election  of  officers  with  frdl  consular  powers,  were 

defeated. 

24.  But  while  dissensions  continued  to  mark  the  domestic  councils 
of  the  Romans  with  the  appearance  of  divided  strength  and  wasted 
energies,  the  state  of  affairs  presented  a  different  aspect  to  the  sur- 
rounding people.  They  saw  in  Rome  only  a  nation  of  warriors  that 
had  already  recovered  the  strength  it  had  lost  by  a  revolutionary 
change  of  government,  and  that  was  now  marchmg  on  to  increased 
dominion  without  any  signs  of  weakness  in  the  foreign  wars  it  had  to 
maintain.  Y 6ii,'  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  of  the  Etruscan 
cities,  had  long  been  a  check  to  the  progress  of  the  Romans  north  of 
the  Tiber,  and  had  often  sought  occasion  to  provoke  hostilities  with 

IX.  WAB     ^<>  young  republic.     At  length  the  chief  of  the  people 
WITH  van.  of  V6ii  put  to  death  the  Roman  ambassadors ;  and  the 
Roman  Senate,  being  refused  satisfaction  for  the  outrage,  formally 
resolved  that  Y^ii  should  be  destroyed. 

25.  The  Etruscan  armies  that  marched  to  the  r(;lief  of  Y^ii  were 

1.  VHii  mniMraoe  ramaint  of  which  itUl  exiat,  wm  about  twelre  mf  les  north  flrom  Rome^  9k 
a  place  now  known  by  the  name  otVIntola  Famese,    {Maps  Nos.  VUL  and  X.) 

a.  An  important  doty  of  the  enuors  was  tliat  of  inspecting  the  morals  of  the  people.  Thegr 
had  ttte  power  of  inflicting  yarlons  marks  of  disgrace  upon  those  wIk>  des^^ed  it,— such  as  ex- 
eluding  a  senator  ftom  the  senate-^Krase—depriTlng  a  knight  of  his  public  horse  if  he  did  not 
take  proper  care  of  it ;— and  of  punishing,  In  various  ways,  those  who  did  not  cultiyate  their 
grounds  properly— those  who  lived  too  long  unmarried— and  those  who  were  of  dissolute  moi^ 
•It.  They  had  charge,  also,  of  the  public  works,  and  of  letting  out  the  public  lands.  The 
oSkem  of  censor  was  esteemed  highly  honorable.  In  allusion  to  the  severity  with  which  Oato 
Ibe  Elder  dischaiged  Its  dntiea,  he  is  commonly  styled,  at  the  present  day,  **  Oato  the  Censn^** 
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repemtedlj  defeated  bj  the  Boman  legions,  and  the  people  of  Yiii 
were  finally  ooinpelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  eitj,  which  was 
ttkea  by  the  Boman  dictator,  Camillus,  after  a  blockade  and  siege 
of  nearly  ten  years.  (396  B.  C.)  The  spoil  taken  from  the  con- 
qoered  city  was  given  to  the  army,  the  captives  were  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State^  and  the  ornaments  and  images  of  the  gods  were 
transferred  to  Bome.  The  conquerors  also  wreaked  their  vengeance 
on  the  towns  which  had  aided  Y^ii  in  the  war,  and  the  Boman  territory 
was  extended  further  north  of  the  Tiber  than  at  any  previous  period. 

26.  But  while  the  Bomans  were  enjoying  the  imagmary  security 
which  these  successful  wars  had  given  them,  they  were  suddenly  as- 
ndled  by  a  new  enemy,  which  threatened  the  extinction  of  the  Bo- 
man name.  During  the  recent  Etruscan  wars,  a  vast  horde  of  barba- 
rians of  the  Gkdlic  or  Celtic  race  had  crossed  the  Alps  z.  *galuo 
from  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north,  and  had  sat  down  nrAmov. 
in  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  country  known  as  Cisalpine 
GauL'  Tradition  relates  that  an  injured  citizen  of  Clusium,  an 
Etruscan  city,  went  over  the  mountains  to  these  Gauls,  taking  with 
him  a  quantity  of  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Italy,  and  promised  these 
rude  people  that  if  they  would  leave  their  own  inhospitable  country 
and  follow  him,  the  land  which  produced  all  these  good  things 
diould  be  theirs,  for  it  was  inhabited  by  an  unwarlike  race ;  where- 
upon the  whole  Gallic  people,  with  their  women  and  children,  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  marched  direct  to  Clusium.  (391  B.  C.) 

27.  Certain  it  is  that  the  people  of  Clusium  sought  aid  from  the  Bo- 
mans, who  sent  three  of  the  nobility  to  remonstrate  with  the  Brennus, 
or  chieftain  of  the  Gauls,  but  as  the  latter  treated  them  with  derision, 
they  forgot  their  sacred  character  as  ambassadors,  and  joined  the 
Clusians  in  a  saUy  against  the  besiegers.  Immediately  Brennus 
ordered  a  retreat,  that  he  might  not  be  guilty  of  shedding  the  blood 
of  ambassadors,  and  forthwith  demanded  satis&ction  of  the  Boman 
senate;  and  when  this  was  refused  he  broke  up  his  camp  before 
Clusium  and  took  up  his  march  for  Bome  at  the  head  of  seventy 
thousand  of  his  people. 

28.  Eleven  nodles  from  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Al'  ia,'  a  battle 

1.  CUalpin*  GauL,  meaati«  *« 0«al  this  tide  oTthe  Alps,"  Mr  dMngnStfi  it  flfom «« Gaol  b» 
yrnut  tlM  Alpt,**  embraoed  all  that  partkm  of  Northern  Italy  that  waa  watared  by  the  river  P» 
and  iu  unmeroaa  tribatariei,  exteodhig  south  on  the  Adriatic  eoaat  to  the  rirer  Robicoo,  naA 
on  the  Toacan  coast  to  the  river  Maora.    (.Map  No.  IX.) 

±  The  Jit  la,  now  the  jf  to,  was  a  snaU  stream  that  ftowed  Into  the  Tiber  from  'he  eas^ 
•boot  Vm  miles  nortlMast  from  Bome.    (Mwp  No.  \.> 
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was  fought,  and  the  Romans,  forty  thousand  in  number,  were  defeat- 
ed. (390  B.  C.)  Brennus  meditated  a  sudden  march  to  Rome  to  con- 
summate his  victory,  but  his  troops,  abandonmg  themselves  to  pillage, 
rioting,  and  drunkenness,  refused  to  obey  the  voice  of  their  leader, 
and  thus,  the  attack  being  delayed,  the  existence  of  the  Roman  na- 
tion was  saved.  The  defeat  on  the  AV  ia  had  rendered  it  impossible 
to  defend  the  city,  but  a  thousand  armed  Romans  took  possession  of 
the  oapitol  and  the  citadel,  and  laying  in  a  store  of  provisions  deter- 
mined to  maintain  their  post  to  the  last  extremity,  while  the  mass  of 
the  population  sought  refuge  in  the  neighboring  towns,  bearing  with 
them  their  riches,  and  the  principal  objects  of  their  religious  venera- 
tion. But  while  the  rest  of  the  people  quitted  their  homes,  eighty 
priests  and  patricians  of  the  highest  rank,  deeming  it  intolerable  to 
survive  the  republic  and  the  worship  of  the  gods,  sat  down  in  the 
Forum,'  in  their  festal  robes,  awaiting  death. 

29.  Onward  came  the  Gauls  in  battle  array,  with  horns  and 
trumpets  blowing,  but  finding  the  walls  deserted,  they  burst  open  the 
gates  and  entered  the  city,  which  they  foimd  desolate  and  deathlike. 
They  marched  cautiously  on  till  they  came  to  the  Forum,  where,  in 
solemn  stillness,  sat  the  aged  priests,  and  chiefs  of  the  senate,  look- 
ing like  beings  of  another  world.  The  wild  barbarians,  seized  with 
awe  at  such  a  spectacle,  doubted  whether  the  gods  had  not  come 
down  to  save  the  city  or  to  avenge  it.  At  length  a  Gaul  went  up  to 
one  of  the  priests  and  gently  stroked  his  white  beard,  but  the  old  man 
indignantly  repelled  the  insolence  by  a  stroke  of  his  ivory  sceptre. 
He  was  cut  down  on  the  spot,  and  his  death  was  the  signal  of  a 
general  massacre.  Then  the  plundering  commenced  :  fires  broke  out 
in  several  quarters ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  city,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  houses  on  the  Pal'  atine,  was  burnt  to  the  ground.* 
(390  B.  C.) 

30.  The  Gauls  made  repeated  attempts  to  storm  the  citade},  but 
in  vain.  They  attempted  to  climb  up  the  rocks  in  the  night,  but 
the  cackling  of  the  sacred  geese  in  the  temple  of  Juno  awoke  Mar- 
cus Man'lius,  who  hurled  the  foremost  Gaul  headlong  down  the 

1.  Tlie  Roman  Fltrum  wu  a  large  open  space  between  tbeCapitoIlne  and  Pal'  atine  hills,  sqf* 
rounded  by  porticoi,  shops,  &c^  where  assemblies  of  the  people  were  generally  held,  justice 
administered,  and  public  business  transacted.  It  is  now  a  mere  open  space  strewed  for  the 
most  port  with  ruins,  which,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  have  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  raise  the  surface  (h>m  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  abore  its  anaent  level.    Bee  p.  583. 

a.  Diflferent  writers  have  givev  the  date  </  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Ganls,  ft "«  SB  In 
396  8.  a 
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precipice,  and  prevented  the  ascent  of  those  who  were  mounting  after 
biai.  At  length  funine  began  to  be  felt  by  the  garrison.  But  the 
host  of  the  besiegers  wna  gradually  melting  away  by  sickness  and 
want,  and  Brennus  agreed,  for  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  to  quit 
Rome  and  its  territory.  According  to  the  old  Roman  legend,  CSa^ 
mil'  Ins  entered  the  city  with  an  army  while  the  gold  was  being 
weighed,  and  rudely  accosting  Brennus,  and  saying,  "  It  is  the  custom 
of  us  Romans  to  ransom  our  country,  not  with  gold,  but  with  iron," 
ordered  the  gold  to  be  carried  back  to  the  temple,  whereupon  a  bat- 
tle ensued,  and  the  Oauls  were  driven  from  the  city.  A  more  proba- 
ble account,  however,  relates  that  the  Gauls  were  suddenly  called 
home  to  protect  their  own  country  from  an  invasion  of  the  Venetians.* 
According  to  Polybius  this  great  Gallic  invasion  took  place  in  the 
same  year  that  the  "  peace  of  Antalcidas"  was  concluded  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians.     (See  p.  89.) 

31.  The  walls  and  houses  of  Rome  had  now  to  be  built  anew,  and 
00  great  did  the  task  appear  that  the  citizens  clamored  for  a  removal 
to  Veii ;  but  the  persuasion  of  Camil'  lus,  and  a  lucky  omen,  in- 
duced them  to  remain  in  their  ancient  situation.  Yet  they  were  not 
allowed  to  rebuild  their  dwellings  in  peace,  for  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, the  Sabines  only  excepted,  made  war  upon  them ;  but  their 
attacks  were  repelled,  and  one  after  another  they  were  made  to  yield 
to  the  sway  of  Rome,  which  ultimately  became  the  sovereign  city  of 
lUly. 

Zi,  Soon  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  the  old  contests  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  renewed,  with  all  their  former  vio 
lence.     The  cruelties  exercised  towards  helpless  credit-  zi.  pltoeiav 
ors  appear  to  have  aroused  the  sympathies  of  the  patrician  ^^^^1^' 
Man'  lius,  the  brave  defender  of  the  capitol,  for  he  sold       tksts. 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  inheritance,  and  declared  that  so  long 
as  a  single  pound  remained  no  Roman  should  be  carried  into  bondage 
for  debt     Henceforward  he  was  regarded  as  the  patron  of  the  poor 
but  for  some  hasty  words  was  thrown  into  prison  for  slandering  the 
government,  and  for  sedition.     Released  by  the  clamors  of  the  mul- 
titude, he  was  afterwards  accused  of  aspiring  to  kingly  authority ; 
and  the  more  common  account  states  that  he  was  convicted  of  ^reason, 
and  sentenced  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarp6ian  rock,  the 
scene  of  his  former  glory.     But  another  account  states  that,  being 

I.  Iho  Venetitifu  were  a  people  of  andent  Italy  who  dwelt  north  of  the  mootht  of  the  Pi^ 
tbebead-watenoftbe  AdriaUc    (Jtf^  No.  VIU.) 
G  JO 
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in  insurrection,  and  in  possession  of  the  capitol,  a  treacherous  slay* 
hurled  him  down  the  precipice.*    (384  B.  C.) 

33.  The  pleheians  mourned  the  fate  of  Man'  lius,  but  his  death 
was  a  patrician  triumph.  The  oppression  of  the  plebeians  now  in- 
creased, until  universal  distress  prevailed :  debtors  were  every  day 
consigned  to  slavery,  and  dragged  to  private  dungeons ;  the  number 
of  free  citizens  was  visibly  decreasing ;  those  who  remained  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  dependence  by  their  debts,  and  Rome  was  on  the 
point  of  degenerating  into  a  miserable  oligarchy,  when  her  decline 
was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  two  men  who  changed  the  fate 
of  their  country  and  of  the  world. 

34.  The  authors  of  the  great  reform  in  the  constitution  were  Li- 
omius  Stole  and  Lucius  Seztius.  Confining  themselves  strictly  to 
the  paths  permitted  by  the  laws,  they  succeeded,  after  a  struggle  of 
fivo  years  against  every  species  of  fraud  and  violence,  in  obtaiumg 
for  the  plebeians  an  acknowledgment  of  their  rights,  and  all  possible 
guarantees  for  their  preservation.  (376  to  371  B.  C.)  The  history 
of  the  struggle  would  be  too  long  for  insertion  here.  As  on  a  former 
occasion,  it  was  only  in  the  last  extremity,  when  the  people  had 
taken  up  arms,  and  gathered  together  upon  the  Aventine,  that  the 
patrician  senate  yielded  its  sanction  to  the  three  bills  brought  forward 
by  Lioinius.  The  first  abolished  the  military  tribuneship,  and  gained 
for  the  plebeians  a  share  in  the  consulship  :  the  second  regulated  the 
shares,  divisions,  and  rents,  of  the  public  lands :  the  third  regulated 
the  rate  of  interest,  gave  present  relief  to  unfortunate  debtors,  and 
secured  personal  freedom  against  the  rapacity  of  creditors.     To  savt 

xn.  oTFioB  something  from  the  general  wreck  of  their  power,  tht 
or  FE^TOR.  patricians  stipulated  that  the  judicial  functions  of  thi 
consul  should  be  exercised  by  a  new  )fficer  with  the  title  of  Fratar^ 
chosen  from  the  patrician  order ;  yet  within  thirty -five  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  laws  of  Licinius,  not  only  the  prsetorship,  but  the 
dictatorship  also,  was  opened  to  the  plebeians. 

35.  The  legislation  of  Licinius  freed  Rome  from  internal  dissen 
sions,  and  gave  new  development  to  her  strength  and  warlike  ener 

1.  The  ^r«tor#  were  Judicial  magifltntea,— oflloen  anaweiing  to  Uie  modern  chiefjiuUee  o 
dmno^or.  The  modern  English  forms  or  Judicial  proceedings  In  the  trial  of  causes  are  moatlj 
taken  ftom  those  observed  by  the  Roman  pretors.  At  flrst  but  one  pr»tor  was  chosen ;  aftet 
wards,  when  foreigners  became  numeroiu  at  Rome,  another  pnetor  was  added  to  administ* 
Jostioe  to  them,  or  bolwoen  them  and  the  dlizeus.  In  later  times  subordinate  Judges,  callof 
nvTiacial  prstors,  were  appointed  to  administer  Justice  in  the  provinces. 

n.  See  IfWb'iXtf,  1. 97S. 
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gietf.  Ooeasionally  the  Gauls  came  down  from  the  north  and  made 
inroads  upon  the  Roman  territories,  but  they  were  invariably  driven 
baflk  with  loss;  while  the  Etms'cans,  almost  constantly  at  war  with 
Rome,  grew  less  and  less  formidable,  from  repeated  defeats.  On  the 
Bouth,  however,  a  new  and  dangerous  enemy  appeared  in  the  Sam* 
nite'  confederacy,  now  in  the  fulness  of  its  strength,  and  in  extent 
of  territory  and  population  far  superior  to  Rome  and  her  allies. 

36.  Cap'  ua,*  a  wealthy  city  of  Campdnia,  having  obtained  from 
Rome  the  promise  of  protection  against  the  Samnites,    ^^  ^^^^ 
the  latter  haughtily  engaged  in  the  war,  and  with  a  larger     BAinfm 
army  than  Rome  could  muster  invaded  the  territory  of       ^^** 
Gampinia,  but  in  two  desperate  battles  were  defeated  by  the  Ro 
mans.     Two  years  later  the   Samnites  proffered  terms  of  peace, 
which  were  accepted.     (341  B.  C.)     A  league  with  the  Samnites  ap- 
pears to  have  broken  the  connection  that  had  long  existed  between 
Rome  and  Litium,  and  although  the  latter  was  willing  to  submit  to 
a  common  government,  and  a  complete  union  as  one  nation,  yet  the 
Romans,  rejecting  all  compromise,  haughtily  determined  either  that 
their  city  must  be  a  Latin  town,  or  the  Latins  be  subject  to  Rome. 
The  result  of  the  Latin  war  was  the  annexation  of  all  Ldtium,  and 
of  Campinia  also,  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic.     (338  B.  C.) 

37.  The  Samnites  were  alarmed  at  these  successes,  and  Roman 
encroadiments  soon  involved  the  two  people  in  another  war.     The 
Samnites  lost  several  battles,  but  under  their  able  general  Pontius 
they  effectually  humbled  the  pride  of  Rome.     The  armies  of  the 
two  Roman  consuls,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  men,  ^^  8kcx>nd 
while  passing  through  a  narrow  defile  call  the  Caudine     bammitb 
Forks,'  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  in  this  situa-       ^^^ 
tion,  unable  either  to  fight  or  to  retreat,  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
(321  B.  C.)     The  terms  of  Pontius  were  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
should  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  after  passing  under  the 

1.  The  Samnites  dwelt  at  the  dlBlanoe  of  about  ninety  miles  soath-eaat  from  Rome,  their 
territory  lying  between  Apulia  on  the  east  and  OampAnia  and  L&tlum  on  the  west.  (M^9 
Noc  Vni.  and  X.) 

3:  Cap"  vM^  the  capital  of  Oarop&nta,  was  about  ihree  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  rlrer 
Vultor'  nua,  (now  VulturnOf)  about  one  hundred  and  five  miles  south-east  from  Rome.  The 
remains  of  Its  andent  amphitheatre,  said  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  one  hundred 
thousand  spectaton,  and  some  of  its  tombs,  fee,  attest  its  ancient  splendor  and  magnificence. 
Two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  la  the  modem  city  of  Cap'  ua,  on  the 
"ilt  bank  of  tbo  Vultumo.    iMap  No.  VIII.) 

a.  The  Cmudine  Forks  were  a  narrow  pass  in  the  Samnite  territory,  about  thirty-flre  mllet 
■iilh  wail  from  the  Cap  ua.  The  present  ralley  of  .^tfiTota,  (or  ForchU  dl  ArpdaO  not  Ihr  ftoM 
fcneyauto,  la  thought  ti>  answer  lo  this  paaa. 
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foke ;  ihat  there  should  be  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  equal  allianoe 
between  Rome  and  Sanmiom,  and  a  restoration  of  all  placets  that 
had  been  dependent  upon  Samnium  before  the  war.  For  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  stipulations  the  consuls  gave  their  oaths  in  the  name 
of  the  republic,  and  Pontius  retained  six  hundred  Roman  knights  aa 
hostages. 

38.  But  notwithstanding  the  recent  disaster,  and  the  hard  fate 
that  might  be  anticipated  for  the  hostages,  the  Roman  senate  imme- 
diately declared  the  peace  null  and  void,  and  decreed  that  those  who 
luid  sworn  to  it  should  be  given  up  to  the  Samnites,  as  persons  who 
had  deceived  them.  In  vain  did  Pontius  demand  either  that  the 
whole  army  should  be  again  placed  in  his  power,  or  that  the  terms 
of  capitulation  should  be  strictly  fulfilled ;  but  he  showed  magna- 
nimity of  soul  in  refusing  to  accept  the  consuls  and  other  officers 
whom  the  Romans  would  have  given  up  to  his  vengeance.  Not  long 
after,  the  six  hundred  hostages  were  restored,  but  on  what  oonditiona 
is  unknown. 

39.  The  war,  being  again  renewed,  was  oontinued  with  brief  inter- 
vals of  truce,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years ;  and  although  the  Sam- 

XT  THIRD  °^*^  ^^^  **  times  aided  by  Umbrians,*  Etrus'cans, 
8AMN1TB  and  Gaul?,  the  desperate  valor  of  the  Romans  repeatedly 
"^^^  triumphed  over  all  opposition.  The  last  great  battle, 
which  occurred  fifty-one  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
Samnite  war,  and  which  decided  the  contest  between  Rome  and 
Samnium,  has  no  name  in  history,  and  the  place  where  it  was 
fought  is  unknown,  but  its  importance  is  gathered  firom  the  common 
statement  that  twenty  thousand  Samnites  were  left  dead  on  the  field 
and  four  thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  that  among  the  latter  wa.s 
Pontius  himself.  (B.  C.  292.)  He  was  led  in  chains  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  the  Roman  general,  but  the  senate  tarnished  its  honor 
by  ordering  the  old  man  to  execution.  (291  B.  C.)  One  year  after 
the  defeat  of  Pontius,  the  Samnites  submitted  to  the  terms  dictated 
by  the  conquerors.     (290  B.  0.) 

40.  The  Samnite  wars  had  made  the  Romans  acquainted  with  the 
Grecian  cities  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 

xvL  WAE    ^^^^^  *  pretext  for  war  with  Taren'  tum,  the  wealthiest 

WITH  THE    of  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy.    The  Tarentines,  abandoned 

TAEBNTiNEs.  ^  ^^^  ^^^  luxury,  had  often  employed  mercenary  Gre- 

&.  Vm'  Ms,  the  territory  of  the  Umbriuis,  was  eaf  t  of  Etniria,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Itti^ 
nd  or  nh  of  tbi>  Sabine  territory.    {Map*  Noe.  V UU  and  X.) 
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ettn  troops  in  their  vara  with  the  nade  tribes  by  which  they  w«e 
surrounded,  and  now,  when  pressed  by  the  Romans,  they  again  had 
reoonrse  to  foreign  aid,  and  applied  for  protection  to  Pyr'  rhns,  king 
of  Epims,  who  has  previonsly  been  bronght  nnder  oar  notice  in  con- 
nection with  events  in  Grecian  history.     (See  p.  106.) 

41.  Pyr'rhus,  ambitions  of  military  fame,  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Tarentines,  and  passed  over  to  Taren'  tmn  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  having  among  his  forces  twenty 
elephants,  the  first  of  those  animals  that  had  been  seen  in  Italy.  In 
the  first  battle,  which  was  fought  with  the  consul  Lsevinus,  seven 
times  was  Pyr'  rhus  beaten  back,  and  to  his  elephants  he  was  finally 
indebted  for  his  victory.  (280  B.  0.)  The  valor  and  military  skill 
of  the  Bomans  astonished  Pyr'  rhus,  who  had  expected  to  enconnter 
only  a  horde  of  barbarians.  As  he  passed  over  the  field  of  battle 
mfteat  the  fight^  and  marked  the  bodies  of  the  Romans  who  had  follen 
in  their  ranks  without  taming  their  backs,  and  observed  their  counte- 
nances, stem  even  in  death,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  in  admira- 
tion :  "  With  what  ease  I  could  conquer  the  world  had  I  the  Ro- 
mans for  soldiers,  or  had  they  me  for  their  king." 

42.  Pyr'  r^us  now  tried  the  arts  of  negotiation,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose sent  to  Rome  his  friend  Cmeas,  the  orator,  who  is  said  to  have 
won  more  towns  by  his  eloquence  than  Pyr'  rhus  by  his  arms ;  bat 
all  his  proposals  of  peace  were  rejected,  and  Oineas  returned  filled 
with  admiration  of  the  Romans,  whose  city  he  said,  was  a  temple, 
and  their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  The  war  was  renewed,  and 
in  a  second  battle  Pyr'  rhus  gained  a  dearly-bought  victory,  for  he 
left  the  flower  of  his  troops  on  the  field.  "  One  more  such  victory," 
he  replied  to  those  who  congratulated  him,  "  and  I  am  undone  " 
(279  B.  C.) 

43.  It  is  related  that  while  the  armies  were  facing  each  other  the 
third  time,  a  letter  was  brought  to  Fabricius,  the  Roman  consul  and 
commander,  from  the  physician  of  Pyr'  rhus,  offering,  for  a  suitable 
reward,  to  poison  the  king,  and  that  Fabricius  thereupon  nobly  in- 
formed Pyr' rhus  of  the  treachery  that  was  plotted  against  him. 
When  the  message  was  brought  to  Pyr'  rhus,  he  was  astonished  at 
the  generosity  of  his  enemy,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  It  would  be  easier 
to  turn  the  sun  firom  his  course  than  Fabricius  from  the  path  of 
honor."  Not  to  be  outdone  in  magnanimity  he  released  all  hitf 
prisoners  without  ransom,  and  soon  after,  withdrawing  his  forces, 
passed  over  into  Sicily,  where  his  aid  had  been  requested  by  tba 
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Oreok  cities  against  the  Carthagmians.  (276  B.  0.  See  p.  121.)  Re- 
turning  to  Italy  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  he  renewed  hostili* 
ties  with  the  Romans,  bat  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  the  consul 
Corius  Dentatus,  after  which  he  left  Italy  with  precipitation,  and 
sought  to  renew  his  broken  fortunes  in  the  Grecian  wars.  The  de- 
parture of  Pyr'  rhus  was  soon  followed  by  the  fall  of  Taren'  turn, 
and  the  establishment  of  Roman  supremacy  oyer  all  Italy,  from  the 
Rubicon^  and  the  Amus,*  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Umbria  and 
Etruria,  to  the  Sicilian  straits,  and  from  the  Tuscan'  sea  to  the 
Adriat'  ia 

44.  Sovereigns  of  all  Italy,  the  Romans  now  began  to  extend  their 
bfluence  abroad.  Two  years  after  the  defeat  of  Pyr'  rhus,  Ptol'  emj 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  sought  the  friendship  and  alliance  of 
Rome  by  embassy,  and  the  Roman  senate  honored  the  proposal  by 
sending  ambassadors  in  return,  with  rich  presents,  to  Alexandria. 
An  interference  with  the  aflEurs  of  Sicily,  soon  after,  brought  on  a 
war  with  Carthage,  at  this  time  a  powerful  republic,  superior  in 
strength  and  resources  to  the  Roman.  From  this  period,  the  Roman 
annals  begin  to  embrace  the  histories  of  surrounding  nations,  and 
the  circle  rapidly  enlarges  until  all  the  then  known  world  is  drawn 
within  the  Tortex  of  Roman  ambition. 
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ANALTBI8.  1.  Geographical  aceonnt  of  CAmTHAoc.  (Tanla.}— S.  AfHoan  domialoM  ot 
Obrthage.  ForelgD  posMttlons.  Trade.  [Sardinia.  Corsica.  Balearic  lalaa.  Malta.]— 3. 
CtreumstaDces  of  Roman  interference  in  tlie  allUn  of  Sicily.— 4.  Oommencement  of  the  Fimsr 
Pvmo  War.  The  Garthaginians  driven  (h>m  Sicily.  Hie  Romans  take  Agrigentnm.— 5.  The 
Otfthaglnlana  rairafe  Italy.   BnUdlng  of  the  lint  Roman  fleet,   flnt  naval  enooonter  with  the 

1.  Tlie  RMHc0nj  which  formed  In  part  the  bonndary  between  Italy  proper  and  Claalplne 
Gaol,  la  a  small  stream  which  (kUs  into  the  Adrlat'  Ic,  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  Rav- 
mam.    (JUa/>  No.  Vlll.) 

S.  The  river  ^mu*  (now  the  ^mo)  was  the  boundary  of  Etrarla  on  the  north  nntll  the  time 
•f  Angustns.  On  both  its  banks  stood  FlorenUa,  the  modem  Flortnet ;  and  eight  milea  torn 
tts  month,  on  Its  right  bank,  stood  Plsa>,  the  modem  Pwa.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

1.  Tlie  TVtccii  Sf  was  that  part  of  the  Hedllenranean  which  extended  along  the  coast  «? 
■tnurta,  nr  Tuscany.    (Jtfop  No.  VIIL) 
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OHthaglajuMB.— 4S.  Roimii  dnlgn  of  carrying  the  war  into  AlHca.  Seooad  deftat  of  the  Ov> 
Ihaginlam.— 7.  Regulus  ii.radea  the  Carthaginian  territory.  His  first  succeaaea,  and  final  d*> 
foBL  [Hermcan  promontory.  Clypoa.]— &  Roman  diaaatm  on  the  aea.  Reducll<in  of  the 
Boman  fleet  Roman  victory  in  Sicily  —9.  Regulua  ia  sent  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peaM. 
Hia  reium  to  Carthage,  and  subsequent  fate.— 10.  Subsequent  eventa  of  the  war.  CondiUona 
of  the  peace,  and  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion. 

IL  General  peace.  Clrcuroatances  that  led  to  the  Illte'iah  Wae.  [Illyr'ian8.}~18.  R** 
•nits  of  the  war.  Gratitude  of  the  Greeks.  Was  with  tbk  Gauls.  [Claslidium.]— 13.  Ham'- 
Hear^  deaigns  upon  Spain.  His  enmity  to  the  Romans.  [Spain.]— 14.  Progress  of  the  Canhar 
gintane  in  Spain.  Hannibol^s  conquests  there.  Roman  embassy  to  Carthage.  [Saguntum. 
Ibenia.    Catalonia.] 

15.  Opening  of  the  Sbcond  Pcnic  War.  Phms  of  the  opposing  generals.  Hannibal*s  march 
to  Italy.  Battles  on  the  Ticinus  and  the  Trebla.  [GauL  MaraeiUes.  Turin.  Tlcinus.  Nu- 
midta.  R.  Po.  Trebia.]— 16.  Battles  of  Trasimenus  and  CannsB.  [Traalmenus.  Camue.]— 17. 
Defection  fh>m  the  cause  of  Rome.  Courage,  and  renewed  efforta,  of  the  Roman««.— 18.  Hannt- 
TmI  at  Capua.  SucoessAil  tactics  of  Fabius  Maximus.  Hasdrubal.  Fall  of  Symcuse.  [Melaurua. 
.%rchim6des.]— 19.  Scipio  carries  the  war  into  Aflrica.  His  successes.  Recall  of  Hannibal, 
Yom  Italy.  [Utica.]— 20.  Confldeuco  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Hannibal.  Battle  of  Zama.  Tha 
icrms  of  peace.    Triumph  of  Scipio.    [Zatna.] 

31.  The  distresses  which  the  war  had  brought  upon  the  Romans.  Their  unconquerable 
^tlrit,  and  renewed  prosperity.— 22.  State  of  the  world— favorable  to  the  advancement  of  the 
BoiBan  republic— 83.  A  Grkcian  War.— 24.  Syrian  War.  Terms  of  the  peace.  Disposal  of 
the  Gonqoered  provinces.  [Magnesia.  Pergamus.]- 35.  The  tiste  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio.- 98. 
Beductlon  of  Greece.  Tbk  Third  Puiac  War.  Relations  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans 
■iDce  the  baUle  of  Zama.— 87.  Condition  of  Carthage.  Roman  armamenu  Demands  of  the 
Romana.— 8&  The  exasperated  Carthaginians  prepare  for  war.'-S9.  Events  and  resoUa  of  tha 
Deatruction  of  Carthage,  146  B.  C 


1.  Carthage,  beliered  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Phoenioian  colony 
from  Tyre  in  the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  was  situated 
on  a  peninsula  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  about 

twelve  miles,  according  to  Livy,  north-east  from  the 
modem  city  of  Tunis,*  but,  according  to  some  modem  writers, 
only  three  or  four  mil'^s.  Probably  the  city  extended  over  a  great 
part  of  the  space  between  Tunis  and  Cape  Carthage.  Its  harbor 
was  southward  from  the  city,  and  was  entered  from  what  is  now  the 
Gulf  of  Tunis. 

2.  The  Carthaginians  early  assumed  and  maintained  a  dominion 
over  the  surrounding  Libyan  tribes.  Their  territory  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Grecian  Cyrendica;  their  trading  posts  ex- 
tended westward  along  the  coast  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  and 
among  their  foreign  possessions  may  be  enumerated  their  depen« 


1.  Tunis  Is  about  four  mili«  fh«m  the  aea,  and  three  milea  south^^west  from  the  ruins  of 
andent  Oartfrage.  Among  U)<se  ruins  have  been  discovered  numerous  reservoirs  or  larg« 
daiema,  and  the  remains  of  a  grand  aqueduct  which  brought  water  to  the  dty  flpora  a  distanoa 
of  ai  least  fifty  miles.  According  to  Strabo,  Tunis,  or  TVum,  existed  before  the  foundaUon  of 
Carthage.  The  chief  events  in  the  history  of  Tunis  are  Ita  naaieroQs  aaiges  and  oaptnraft 
CBea  pp.3»^MI.  Maf  Ma  VIIL) 
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dencies  iii  south-western  Spain,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Sardinia,'  Corsica," 
the  Balearic  Isles,*  and  Malta.^  It  is  belieyed  that  they  carried  on 
an  extensive  caravan  trade  with  the  African  nations  as  far  as  the 
Niger ;  and  it  is  known  that  they  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century ;  yet  few  details 
of  their  history  are  known  to  us  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Carthagmian  war  with  Syracuse,  about  480  B.  C. 

3.  At  the  time  to  which  we  have  brought  down  the  details  of  Bo- 
man  history,  the  Mamertines,  a  band  of  Campanian  mercenarieB, 
who  had  been  employed  in  Sicily  by  a  former  king,  having  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  island,  and  obtained  possession  of  MessAna, 
by  fraud  and  injustice,  quarrelled  among  themselves,  one  party  seek- 
ing the  protection  of  Carthage,  and  the  other  that  of  Rome.  The 
Greek  towns  of  Sicily  were  for  the  most  part  already  in  friendly  al- 
liance with  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  long  been  aiming  at  the  com- 
plete possession  of  the  island ;  and  the  Romans  did  not  hesitate  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  most  trifling  pretexts  to  defeat  the  ambitious 
designs  of  their  rivals. 

4.  The  first  Punic*  war  commenced  263  years  B.  C,  eight  years 
iL  F1E8T    after  the  surrender  of  Taren'  turn,  when  the  Romans 

puHio  WAR.  made  a  descent  upon  Sicily  with  a  large  army  under  the 

1.  Sardinia  is  a  hilly  but  fertile  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
mUee  south-west  lh>in  the  nearest  Italian  coast.  At  an  early  period  the  Carthaginisns  formed 
setttements  there,  but  the  shores  of  the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  the  intenral 
between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars,  937  B.  a  The  inhabitants  of  the  hiierior  bravely  do- 
fended  themselves,  and  were  never  completely  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms.    (JUt^  No.  yUL) 

%  Corsica  lies  directly  north  of  Sardinia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  of  Boni(hdo^ 
ten  miles  in  width  in  the  narrowest  part.  Some  Greeks  flrom  Ph6cls  settled  here  at  an  eeriy 
period,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  Carthaginians.  The  Romans  took  the  island  fh>m  the  latter 
931B.C.    (Jlfa/»  No.  VIU.) 

3.  The  Balearic  hlu  were  those  now  knovm  as  Majorca  and  Jtinorea,  the  former  of  whldi 
is  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  east  ftom  the  coast  of  ^Mdn.  By  some  the  ancient  Ebnsos,  now 
Jvieaj  is  ranked  among  the  Baleares.  Tlie  term  Balearic  is  doived  flrom  the  Greek  word 
M/«tN,  **to  throw,**-HdIudlng  to  the  remarkable  skill  of  the  inhabitants  in  using  the  sHng. 
At  an  early  date  the  Phoenicians  formed  settlements  in  the  Baleares.  They  were  succeeded  by 
the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  the  Romans,  under  Q.  Metellus,  conquered  these  islands  1123 
B.a    (.VopNo.  IX.) 

4.  Maltaj  whose  andent  name  was  MeUtOj  is  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  sixty  mllet 
south  from  Sicily.  The  Phoenicians  early  planted  a  colony  here.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians  about  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  second  Punic  war 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  made  it  an  appendage  of  their  province  of  l^cily.  See 
also  p.  46a    (.Afa^  No.  YUL) 

a.  The  term  Pmnic  means  simply  **Oarthaginian.''  It  is  a  word  of  Greek  origin,  pk*inike9, 
In  its  sense  of  fwrpU,  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  Phoeolclans  and  Carthaginians,  in  aHiisioa 
to  the  fiimotts  pur|>le  or  crimson  of  Tjrre,  the  parent  city  of  Carthage.  The  Romans,  adnptiaf 
the  word  to  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  tongue,  changed  it  to  PunicuOf  whence  the  Sngliah  wqni 

f^nic 
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command  of  the  oonsol  Clanditis.  After  they  had  gamed  possessir  n  of 
Mes8dna,  in  the  second  year  of  phe  war,  Hiero,  king  of  "Syracuse, 
the  second  of  the  name,  deserted  his  former  allies  and  joined  the 
Komans,  and  ere  long  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  firom  their  most 
important  stations  in  the  island,  although  their  superior  nayal  power 
Btill  enabled  them  to  retain  the  connnand  of  the  surrounding  seas^ 
ftnd  the  possession  of  all  the  hafbprs  in  Sicily.  The  Carthaginians 
fortified  Agrigentum,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength ;  yet  the  Ro- 
mans besieged  the  city,  which  they  took  by  storm,  after  defeating  an 
immense  army  that  had  been  sent  to  its  relief.     (262  B.  C.) 

5.  But  while  the  Sicilian  towns  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms,  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  of  sixty  ships  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy ;  and  the 
Komans  saw  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  meet  the  enemy  on  their 
own  element  Unacqiiainted  with  the  building  of  large  ships,  they 
must  have  been  obliged  to  renounce  their  design  had  not  a  Cartha- 
ginian ship  of  war  been  thrown  upon  the  Italian  coast  by  a  storm 
From  the  model  thus  furnished  a  hundred  and  thirty  ships  were 
built  within  sixty  days  after  the  trees  had  been  felled.  The  Cartha- 
ginians ridiculed  the  awkwardness  and  clumsiness  of  their  structure, 
and  thought  to  destroy  the  whole  fleet  in  a  single  encounter ;  but  the 
Roman  commander,  haying  invented  an  elevated  draw-bridge,  with 
grappling  irons,  for  the  purpose  of  close  encounter  and  boarding, 
boldly  attacked  the  enemy,  and  took  or  destroyed  forty-five  of  the 
Carthaginian  vessels  in  the  first  battle,  while  not  a  single  Roman  ship 
was  lost     (260  B.  C.) 

6.  After  the  war  had  continued  eight  years  with  varied  success,  in 
volving  in  its  ravages  not  only  Sicily,  but  Sardinia  and  Corsica  also, 
a  Roman  armament  of  three  hundred  and  tiiirty  ships,  intrusted  to 
the  command  of  the  consuls  Regulus  and  Manlius,  was  prepared  for 
the  great  enterprise  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.  But  the  Car- 
thaginians met  these  preparations  with  equal  efforts,  and  under  their 
two  greatest  commanders,  Hanno  and  Hamil'  car,  went  out  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  which  carried  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  In  the  engagement  that 
fbllowed,  the  rude  force  of  the  Romans,  aided  by  their  boarding 
Inridges,  overcame  all  the  advantages  of  naval  art  and  practice. 
Again  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated, — more  than  thirty  of  their 
ships  being  sunk,  and  sixty-four,  with  all  their  crews,  taken.  (256 
B  C.) 

7.  Regulus  proceeded  to  Africa,  and  landing  on  the  eastern  coast 
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of  tli3  Hermsoan  promontory'  took  Cljp'ea'  by  storm,  oonqaer^ 
Tunis,  received  the  submission  of  seyentyfour  towns,  and  laid  waste 
the  country  to  die  yery  gates  of  Carthage.  An  embassy  sued  for 
peace  in  the  Koman  camp ;  but  the  terms  offered  by  Regulus  were 
little  better  than  destruction  itself,  and  Carthage  would  probably 
have  perished  thus  early,  had*  not  foreign  aid  unexpectedly  oome  to 
her  assistance.  All  of  a  sudden  «we  find  Xanthip'  pus,  a  Spartan 
general,  with  a  small  body  of  Grecian  troops,  among  the  Carthagi- 
nians, promising  them  victory  if  they  would  give  him  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  A  presentiment  of  deliverance  pervaded  the  people,  and 
Ximthip'  pus,  after  having  arranged  and  exercised  the  Carthaginian 
army  before  the  city,  went  out  to  meet  the  greatly  superior  forces  of 
the  Eomans,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them.  (255  B.  C.) 
Regulus  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  out  of  the  whole  Roman 
army,  only  two  tiiousand  escaped,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  Clyp'  ea. 
Of  Xanthip'  pus  nothing  is  biown  beyond  die  events  connected  with 
this  Carthaginian  victory. 

8.  A  Roman  fleet,  sent  to  bring  off  die  garrison  of  Clyp'  ea,  gained 
a  signal  success  over  the  Carthaginians  near  the  Hermasan  promon- 
tory, but  on  the  return  voyage,  while  off  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily, 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  tempest.  Another  fleet  that  had  laid 
waste  the  Libyan  ooast  experienced  a  similar  fate  on  its  return, — a 
hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and  the  whole  booty,  being  swallowed  up  in 
the  waves.  The  Romans  were  discouraged  by  these  disasters,  and 
for  a  time  abandoned  the  sea  to  their  enemies,  the  senate  having  at 
one  time  decreed  that  the  fleet  should  not  be  restored,  but  limited 
to  sixty  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  Italian  ooast  and  the  protection 
of  transports.  Still  the  war  was  continued  on  the  land,  and  in  Sicily 
the  Roman  consul  Metellus  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians near  Panor'  mus,  killing  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  and 
taking  more  than  a  hundred  of  their  elephants.  (250  B.  C.)  This 
was  the  last  great  battle  of  the  first  Punic  war,  although  the  oontest 
was  continued  in  Sicily,  mostly  by  a  series  of  slowly-conducted  sieges, 
eight  years  longer. 

9.  Soon  after  the  defeat  at  Panor'  mus,  the  Carthaginians  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace.     Regulus  was  taken  from 

L  Th«  Hermman  promontory^  or  **promontoi7  of  Mereary,**  \%  the  tame  m  the  modern  Ctf 
Bon,  OMially  called  the  northern  cape  of  Africa,  at  a  distance  of  about  fbrt«4iTe  mflea  noitb- 
east  from  the  site  of  Carthage.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

%  dyp'ea^  now  ^klik'  ioy  was  situated  on  the  peninsula  which  terminates  in  Gape  Boa,  % 
•nnri  distance  Muth  from  the  cape.    {Map  No.  VIIL) 
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bis  doDgeon  io  ftocompanj  the  embaasj,  the  Oarihtginumi  trusting 
that,  weary  of  his  long  captivity,  he  would  urge  the  senate  to  aocepi 
the  proffered  terms ;  but  the  inflexible  Roman  persuaded  the  senate 
to  reject  the  proposal  and  continue  the  war,  assuring  his  countrymen 
that  the  resources  of  Carthage  were  already  nearly  exhausted. 
Bound  by  his  oath  to  return  as  a  prisoner  if  peace  were  not  con- 
eluded,  he  voluntarily  went  back  to  his  dungeon.  It  is  generally 
stated  that  after  his  return  to  Carthage  he  was  tortured  to  death  by 
the  exasperated  Carthaginians.  But  although  his  martyrdom  has 
been  sung  by  Eoman  poets,  and  his  self-sacrifice  extolled  by  orators, 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  he  died  a  natural 
death.* 

10.  The  subsequent  events  of  the  first  Punic  war,  down  to  within 
a  year  of  its  termination,  were  generally  unfortunate  to  the  Romans; 
but  eventually  the  Carthaginian  admiral  lost  nearly  his  whole  fleel 
in  a  naval  battle.  (241  B.  C.)  Again  the  Carthaginians,  having 
exhausted  the  resources  of  their  treasury,  and  unable  to  equip 
another  fleet,  sought  peace,  which  was  finally  concluded  on  the  con- 
ditions that  Carthage  should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  the  small  islands 
lying  between  it  and  Italy,  pay  three  thousand  two  hundred  talents 
of  silver,  and  restore  the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom.  (B.  0. 
240.)  Sicily  now  became  a  Roman  province ;  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
w«re  added  two  years  later ;  and  the  sway  of  Rome  was  extended 
over  all  the  important  islands  which  Carthage  had  possessed  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

1 1.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Rome  found 
herself  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  the  temple  of  Jdnus  was 
shut  for  the  second  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  city.  m.  nxTa'- 
But  the  interval  of  repose  was  brief.  A  war  soon  broke  ^^  ^^a. 
out  with  the  lUyr'  ians,*  which  led  the  Roman  legions,  for  the  first 
time,  across  the  Adriat'  ic.  (229  B.  C.)  The  lUyr'  ians  had  com* 
mitted  numerous  piracies  on  the  Italian  coasts,  and  when  ambassa- 
dors were  sent  to  demand  reparation.  Ten'  ta,  the  Illyr'  ian  queen, 
told  them  that  piracy  was  the  national  custom  of  her  subjects,  and 
she  could  not  forbid  them  what  was  their  right  and  privilega  One 
of  the  ambassadors  thereupon  told  her  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 

1.  The  rUfr'  iant  were  InbabiUnta  of  iZ/yr'  ia  or  JUfr'  ieum,  a  ooimtiy  bordering  on  tt» 
Adrlat'  Ic  iei^  opposite  Italy,  and  bordered  on  the  •oath-east  by  J^iiot  and  Maooddnla.  (.Ve^ 
«o.Vin.) 

a.  Kiebubr,  B.  ill.  p.  S75.  and  Iv.  m. 
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BomanB  to  do  t^ray  with  bad  castoms ;  and  so  incensed  was  tbe 
queen  at  his  boldness  that  she  procured  his  assassination. 

12.  The  Illyr'ians,  after  suocessire  defeats,  were  glad  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  to  abandon  their  piracies,  both  on  tbe 
Italian  and  Grecian  coasts.  (228  B.  C.)  Several  Greek  communi- 
ties showed  themselves  grateful  for  the  favor ;  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  Achsean  league ;  and  the  Corinthians 
conferred  xjcpon  the  Romans  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  Isthmian 
games.     Roman  encroachments  on  the  territory  of  the  Gauls  next 

IV  WAR  ^^o^^*  on  a  war  with  that  fierce  people,  and  a  vast  swarm 
WITH  THE  of  the  barbarians  poured  down  upon  Italy,  and  advanced 
OAUL8.  irresistibly  as  far  as  Clusium,,  a  distance  of  only  three 
days'  journey  from  Rome.  (226  B.  C.)  After  four  years  continu- 
ance the  war  was  ended  by  a  great  victory  gained  over  the  Gauls  by 
Claudius  MarcelluB,  at  Clastid'  ium,*  where  the  noted  Gallic  leader, 
Yiridomarus,  was  slain.     (222  B.  C.) 

13.  While  Rome  was  thus  engaged,  events  were  secretly  ripening 
for  another  war  with  Carthage.  Hamil'  car,  the  soul  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian councils,  and  the  sworn  enemy  of  Rome,  had  turned  his  eyes 
to  Spain,*  with  the  view  of  forming  a  province  there  which  should 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  "  I  have  three  sons," 
said  this  veteran  warrior,  "  whom  I  shall  rear  like  so  many  lion's 
whelps  against  the  Romans."  When  he  set  out  for  Spain,  where 
Carthage  then  had  several  colonies,  he  took  his  son  Hannibal,  then 
only  nine  years  of  age,  to  the  altar,  and  made  him  swear  eternal 
enmity  to  Rome. 

14.  In  a  few  years  the  Carthaginians  gained  possession  of  all  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  Hamil'  car  being  dead,  the  youthful  Hannibal, 
who  proved  himself  the  greatest  general  of  antiquity,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  their  armies.  The  rapid  progress  of  his  Spanish 
conquests  alarmed  the  Romans.     When  the  people  of  Sagun'  tum,* 

1.  Oastid'  (uMf  (now  ChiaaUggio^)  was  In  that  part  of  Cfsalptne  Gan)  called  Liguria,  south 
M  th«  river  P<»,  and  a  short  distance  south-east  from  the  modem  Pavta.    (See  PfeTia,  Map  No. 

vni.) 

S.  SpaiMy  (consisting  of  the  present  Spain  and  Portugal,)  called  by  the  Greeks  JUrU,  ami  l>f 
tbe  Romans  Hitpanioy  embraced  all  the  great  peninsula  in  the  south-west  of  Europe.  The 
divisions  hy  which  it  is  best  known  in  ancient  history  are  those  of  TarraeonensU^  Lnsitani^ 
and  BrntUoj  which  were  made  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the 
oonntry  was  whoUy  subdued  by  the  Romans.    (M^  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Sagun'  tum  was  built  on  a  hill  of  black  marble  In  tbe  east  of  Spain,  about  four  miles  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  fliteen  miles  north-east  from  the  modem  Valencia.  Half  way  up  the 
hill  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  forming  an  exact  semi-circle,  and  capable  of 
Moemmodating  nine  thousand  q>eo(aton.    Other  ndns  are  found  in  the  vicinity.   Thecasttosf 
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*  a  Orecian  city  on  the  eastern  coast,  found  themselyes  exposed  to  his 
rage,  they  applied  to  Rome  for  aid ;  but  the  ambassadors  of  the 
latter  power,  who  had  been  sent  to  remonstrate  with  Hannibal,  were 
treated  with  contempt ;  and  Sagun'  turn,  after  a  siege  of  eight  months, 
was  taken.  (219  B.  C.)  Hannibal  then  crossed  the  Iberus,*  and 
invaded  the  tribes  of  Catalonia,*  which  were  in  alliance  with  Bome. 
A  Roman  embassy  was  then  sent  to  Carthage  with  the  preposterous 
demand  that  Hannibal  and  his  army  should  be  delivered  up  as  satis- 
£ietion  for  the  trespass  upon  Roman  territory ;  and  when  this  was 
refosed,  the  Roman  commissioners,  according  to  the  prescribed  form 
of  their  country,  made  the  declaration  of  war.  Both  parties  werd 
already  prepared  for  the  long-anticipated  contest.     (218  B.  C.) 

15.  The  plan  of  Hannibal,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  Punio 
war,  was  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy ;  while  that  of  the  Roman  con- 
suls, Publius  Scipio  and  Sempr6nius,  was  to  confine  it  to  Spain,  and 
to  attack  Carthage.  Hannibal  quickly  passed  over  the  v.  second 
Pyrenees,  and  rapidly  traversing  the  lower  part  of  Gaul,*  ***^°  ^^^ 
though  opposed  by  the  warlike  tribes  through  which  his  march  lay, 
and  avoiding  the  army  of  Scipio,  which  had  landed  at  Marseilles,^ 
crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  and  had 
taken  Turin*  by  storm  before  Scipio  could  return  to  Italy  to  oppose 

diMM  OB  tlie  top  of  the  bin  has  beeo  soocewlvely  oocvpM  by  the  Sagnn'  tines,  Ou1bagtnlanS| 
Homsns,  Moore,  and  Spaniards.  Along  the  foot  of  the  hlU  has  been  built  the  modern  town  of 
Murvitdro,  now  containing  a  population  of  about  six  thousand  inhabitants.    {Map  No.  Xlll.) 

1.  lUnu^  now  the  Ebro^  rises  fn  the  north  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  the  ancient  Oantabrf, 
and  flows  with  a  sooih-eastera  course  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Before  Uie  second  Puaie 
war  thi^rirer  formed  the  boundary  t>etween  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  territories ;  and,  in 
the  thne  of  Charlemagne,  between  the  Moorish  and  Christian  dominions.    {Map  No.  XIIL) 

S.  Catalonia  Is  the  name  by  which  the  north-eastern  part  of  Spain  has  long  been  known,  and 
It  is  now  a  province  of  modem  Spain.    (Map  No.  XIIL) 

2,  Oaml  embraced  nearly  the  same  territory  as  modem  France.  When  first  known  It  was 
di  Tided  among  the  three  great  nations  of  the  Belgas,  the  Celt«B,  and  the  AquitanI,  but  the 
Bomans  called  all  the  inhabitants  Oauls,  while  the  Greeks  called  them  Celts,  The  Cells  proper 
Inhabited  the  north-wostern  part  of  the  country,  the  Belgce  the  norih-easiero  and  eastern,  and 
the  AqoitanI  the  south-western.  The  divisions  by  which  Gaul  is  best  known  in  ancient  histoiy 
are  Lngdunensis,  Belgica,  Aqultania,  and  Narbonensis, — called  the  **Four  Gauls,**  which  were 
establidied  by  the  Romans  after  the  conqumt  of  the  oountiy  by  Julius  Cessar.  As  &r  back  as 
we  can  penetrate  into  the  histoiy  of  western  Europe,  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  race  oc^pied  nearly 
all  Gaul,  together  with  the  two  great  islands  north-west  of  the  country,  one  of  which,  (England 
and  Sootiand)  Uiey  caUed  Alb4n,  *"  White  Island,"  and  the  oUier  (Ireland)  Uiey  caUed  £r4B 
•*  Isle  of  the  West**    (.Vop  No.  XIU.) 

4.  Marsmllesj  ancienUy  called  Massila,  was  originally  settled  by  a  Greek  colony  fhHn 
Pb6ds.  It  is  now  a  large  commercial  city,  and  seaport  of  the  Mediterranean,  situated  in  a 
beautf  nil  plain  on  Uie  east  side  of  the  bay  of  Uie  Gulf  of  Lyons.    {Map  No.  XIU.) 

5.  TVWa,  called  by  the  Romans  ^aufusta  Tawinorum,  now  a  laige  city  of  north-westen 
Italy,  is  situated  on  the  northern  or  western  side  of  the  river  Po,  eighty  miles  south-west  of 
Milan.    {Map  Vo.Vm,) 
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Us  progress.  In  a  partial  encounter  on  the  Ticinns*  the  Boman 
oa^alrj  was  beaten  bj  the  Spanish  and  Numidian  horsemen,*  and 
Soipio,  who  had  been  severely  wounded,  retreated  across  the  Po*  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Sempr6nius  and  his  army.  Soon  after,  the 
entire  Roman  army  was  defeated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,* 
when  the  hesitating  Gauls  at  once  espoused  the  cause  of  the  victors. 
(218  B.  C.) 

16.  In  the  following  year  Hannibal  advanced  towards  Bome,  and 
Sempr6nius,  falling  into  an  ambuscade  near  Lake  Trasimenus,'  was 
slain,  and  his  whole  army  cut  to  pieces.  (217  B,  C.)  In  another 
campaign,  Hannibal,  after  passing  Bome,  and  penetratmg  into 
southern  Italy,  having  increased  his  army  to  fifty  thousand  men,  de- 
feated the  consuls  ^milius  and  Yarro  in  a  great  battle  at  CannsB.* 
(216  B.  C.)  The  Bomans,  whose  numbers  exceeded  those  of  the 
enemy,  lost,  in  killed  alone,  according  to  the  lowest  calculation,  more 
than  forty-two  thousand  men.  Among  the  slain  was  iBmilius,  one 
of  the  consuls. 

17.  The  calamity  which  had  befallen  Bome  at  Cannse  shook  the 
allegiance  of  some  of  her  Italian  subjects,  and  the  faith  of  her 
allies;  many  of  the  Grecian  cities,  hoping  to  recover  their  inde- 
pendence, made  terms  with  the  victors ;  Syracuse  deserted  the  cause 
of  Bome ;  and  Philip  of  Mac'  edon  sent  an  embassy  to  Italy  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  Hannibal.  (See  p.  109.)  But  the  Bomans 
did  not  despond.  They  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  to 
carry  on  die  war  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Africa,  as  well  as 
in  Italy :  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Grecian  States  of  Mtdlih, 
and  thus  found  sufficient  employment  for  Philip  at  home,  and  in  the 

1.  The  TSeinfUy  now  TVcIim,  eDten  the  Po  flrom  the  north  about  twenty  miles  loatb-weet 
ttom  Milan.  Near  its  junction  with  the  Po  Btood  the  ancient  city  of  TVcravm,  now  called 
Paviu,    (Map  No.  YllL) 

S.  Alvrnttfia  was  a  country  of  northern  Africa,  adjoining  the  Oarthaglnian  territory  oo  the 
west,  and  embracing  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory  of  modem  Algiers.    (Jtfop  No.  IX.) 

3.  The  riTer  Po^  the  Erid'  anus  or  Padus  of  the  ancients,  rises  hi  the  Alps,  on  the  confines 
cf  France ;  and,  flowing  eastward,  reoeiTos  dur^  its  long  course  to  the  Adrlat'  ic,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  tributary  streams.  It  divides  the  great  pbdn  of  Lombardy  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
(Map  No.  YIIL) 

4.  The  TribUi  ts  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Po,  which  enters  that  stream  near  the  modem 
dty  of  Piatemta,  (anciently  called  Plaemuid)  thlrty-flve  mUes  south-east  from  Milan.  {Map 
No.  VIIL) 

5.  Lake  Tratiminus,  (now  called  Ptrufia^)  was.  in  Etruria,  near  the  liber,  eighty  mtlea 
north  from  Bome.    (Map  No.  VIH.) 

<L  CantuBj  an  ancient  city  of  Apulia,  was  situated  near  the  rtver  Aufldus  (now  Ofknto)  five 
or  six  miles  from  the  Adrlat'  ic  The  scene  of  the  great  battle  between  the  Romans  and  (Cartha- 
ginians is  marked  by  (he  name  of  campo  di  tangue^  "  field  of  blood  f  and  spears,  heads  of 
lances,  and  other  pieces  of  armor,  si  ill  continue  to  be  turned  up  by  the  plough.  (Map  No.  VUp 
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«nd  reduced  him  to  the  hnmilatbg  neoessitj  of  makiiig  a  separate 
peace. 

18.  From  the  field  of  Camias  Hamiibal  led  hie  forces  to  Cap'ua, 
which  at  once  opened  its  gates  to  receive  him,  but  his  veterans  were 
enervated  bj  the  luxuries  and  debaucheries  of  that  licentious  city. 
In  the  meantime  Fabius  Maximus  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Boman  army  in  Italy,  and  by  a  new  and  cautious  system 
of  tactics — ^by  avoiding  decisive  battles — ^by  watching  the  motions 
of  the  enemy,  harassing  their  march,  and  intercepting  their  con- 
Yoya,  he  gradually  wasted  the  strength  of  Hannibal,  who  at  length 
aanunoned  to  his  assistance  his  brother  Has'  drubal,  who  had  been 
contending  with  the  Scipios  in  Spam.  Has' drubal  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  with  little  opposition,  but  on  the  banks  of 
the  Metaurus*  he  was  entrapped  by  the  consuls  Livius  and  Nero,-— 
his  whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  was  slain.  (B.  C. 
207.)  His  gory  bead,  thrown  into  the  camp  of  Hannibal,  gave  the 
latter  the  first  intelligence  of  this  great  misfortune.  Before  this 
event  the  ancient  city  of  Syracuse  had  been  taken  by  storm  by  the 
Somans,  after  the  siege  had  been  a  long  time  protracted  by  the  me- 
chanical skill  of  the  famous  Archimedes.^ 

19.  At  length  the  youthful  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Publins 
Scipio,  having  driven  the  Carthaginians  firom  Spain,  and  being 
elected  consul,  gained  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  carry  the  war 
into  Africa,  although  this  bold  measure  was  opposed  by  the  age  and 
experience  of  the  great  Fabius.  Soon  after  the  landing  of  Scipio 
near  Utica,'  Massinis'  sa,  king  of  the  Numidians,  who  had  previously 

L  The  JfetoKTiM,  now  the  Metro^  waa  a  riyer  of  Umbrim,  which  flowed  into  the  AdrUt'  te. 
The  bettle  was  fought  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  place  now  occupied  by  the  Tillage  of 
fiuMmkrmt^.    (Map  Vo.  VtU.) 

9,  The  city  of  Utif  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  riTor  Bagrada,  (now  the  Mtgerdak^  a  km 
milea  north-west  from  Carthage.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  near  the  port  of 
IhriiM.    (Jlfi^  No.  VIII.) 

a.  SrekimtdMy  the  most  celebrated  mathematician  among  the  andenta,  was  a  natlreof  Qy?i* 
cnae.  Ue  was  highly  skilled  in  astronomy,  mechanics,  goomeliy,  hydrostatics,  and  optics.  In 
an  of  which  he  produced  many  extraordinary  Inrentions.  His  knowledge  of  the  principle  of 
■pedfle  gravities  enabled  him  to  detect  the  (hnidulent  mixture  of  silTer  in  the  golden  crown  of 
HIero,  kii«  of  Syracuse,  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  by  equal  weights  of 
gold  and  silver.  'The  thought  occurred  to  him  upon  observing,  while  he  was  in  the  bath,  that 
be  displaced  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  his  own  body.  Ue  was  so  highly  excited  by  the  dla> 
aovery,  that  he  is  said  to  have  run  naked  out  of  the  bath  into  the  street,  exclaiming  enr$Ui 
« 1  have  found  It."  His  acquaintance  with  the  power  of  the  lever  Is  evinced  by  his  fiunons 
declaration  to  Hlero :  *'6ive  me  where  I  ma^  sund,  and  I  will  move  the  worid.**  At  the  time 
ef  the  siege  of  Syracuse  he  is  said  to  haf«  fired  the  Roman  fleet  by  means  of  iromenar  reAeel> 
teg  mirrors. 
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been  in  allianee  with  the  Carthaginians,  went  over  to  the  Romans, 
and  aided  in  surprising  and  burning  the  Carthaginian  camp  of  Hag'- 
drubal,  still  another  general  of  that  name.  Both  Tunis  and  Utica 
were  next  besieged  ;  the  former  soon  opened  its  gates  to  the  Romans, 
and  the  Carthaginian  senate,  in  despair,  recalled  Hannibal  from 
Italy,  for  the  defence  of  the  city.     (202  B.  C.) 

20.  Peace,  which  Hannibal  himself  advised,  might  eren  now  hare 
been  made  on  terms  honorable  to  Carthage,  had  riot  the  Carthagi- 
nians, elated  by  the  presence  of  their  favorite  hero,  and  confident 
of  his  success,  obstinately  resisted  any  concession.  Both  generals 
made  preparations  for  a  decisive  engagement,  and  the  two  armies 
met  on  the  plains  of  Zama;'  but  the  forces  of  Hannibal  were  mostly 
raw  troops,  while  those  of  Scipio  were  the  disciplined  legions  that 

'  had  so  often  conquered  in  Spain.  Hannibal  showed  himself  worthy 
of  his  former  fame ;  but  after  a  hard-fought  battle  the  Romans  pre- 
vailed, and  Carthage  lost  the  array  which  was  -her  only  reliance. 
Peace  was  then  concluded  on  terms  dictated  by  the  conqueror.  Car- 
thage dbnsented  to  confine  herself  to  her  African  possessions,  to  keep 
no  elephants  in  future  for  purposes  of  war,  to  give  up  all  prisoners 
and  deserters,  to  reduce  her  navy  to  ten  small  vessels,  to  undertake 
no  war  without  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  and  to  pay  ten  thousand 
talents  of  silver.  (202  B.  C.)  Scipio,  on  his  return  home,  received 
the  title  of  Africanus,  and  was  honored  with  the  most  magnificent 
triumph  that  had  ever  been  exhibited  at  Rome. 

21.  The  second  Punic  war  had  brought  even  greater  distress  upon 
the  Roman  people  than  upon  the  Carthaginians,  for  during  the  six- 
teen years  of  HannibaVs  occupation  of  Italy  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  territory  had  lain  waste,  and  was  plundered  of  its  wealth, 
and  deserted  by  its  people ;  and  famine  had  often  threatened  Rome 
itself;  while  the  number  of  the  Roman  militia  on  the  rolls  had 
been  reduced  by  desertion,  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  from  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  nearly  to  the  half  of  that  number. 
Yet  in  their  greatest  adversity  the  Roman  people  had  never  given 
way  to  despair,  nor  shown  the  smallest  humiliation  at  defeat,  nor 
manifested  the  least  design  of  concession ;  and  when  the  pressure  of 
war  was  removed,  this  same  unconquerable  spirit  rapidly  raised 
Rome  to  a  state  of  prosperity  and  greatness  which  she  had  never  at- 
tained before. 

1.  The  cft7  of  ZamCf  the  dte  of  wblcb  is  oocapfed  by  the  modern  Tillage  of  ZniMrte,  wif 
•boat  a  hundred  mllee  eouthweit  fh>ni  Ctrtbage.    (Map  No.  Vm.) 
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22.  The  fiiatc  of  the  world  was  now  highly  favorable  for  the  ad« 
Tancement  of  a  great  military  republic,  like  that  of  Bome,  to  xmiver* 
sal  dominion.  In  the  East,  the  kingdoms  formed  from  the  fragments 
of  Alexander's  mighty  empire  were  either  still  engaged  in  mutnal 
wars,  or  had  sunk  into  the  weakness  of  exhausted  energies;  the 
Grecian  States  were  divided  among  themselves,  each  being  ready  to 
throw  itself  upon  foreign  protection  to  promote  its  own  immediate 
interests ;  while  in  the  West  the  Romans  were  masters  of  Spain ; 
their  colonies  were  rapidly  encroaching  on  the  Gallic  provinces ;  and 
they  had  tributaries  among  the  nations  of  Northern  Africa. 

23.  The  war  with  Carthage  had  scarcely  ended  when  an  embassy 
from  Athens  solicited  the  protection  of  the  Romans  against  the  power 
of  Philip  II.  of  Mac'  edon ;  and  war  being  unhesitatingly  vj.  a  geb- 
declared  against  Philip,  Roman  diplomacy  was  at  once  ^^  ^^^ 
plunged  into  the  maze  of  Grecian  politics.  (B.  C.  201.)  After  a 
war  of  four  years  Philip  was  defeated  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Cynoceph' alae,  (B.  C.  197,)  and  forced  to  submit  to  such  terms  as 
the  conquerors  pleased  to  dictate ;  and  at  the  Isthmian  games  the 
Greeks  received  with  gratitude  the  declaration  of  their  freedom  under 
the  protection  of  Rome.  When,  therefore,  a  few  years  later,  the 
iEt61ians,  dissatisfied  with  the  Roman  policy,  invited  Antiochus  of 
Syria  into  Europe,  and  that  monarch  had  made  himself  master  of 
Euboe'a,  a  plausible  pretext  was  again  offered  for  Roman  inter- 
ference :  and  when  the  ^t61ians  had  been  reduced,  Antiochus  driven 
back,  and  Greece  tranquillized  upon  Roman  terms,  an  Adatic  war 
was  open  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Romans. 

24.  After  a  brief  struggle,  Antfochus,  completely  overthrown  in 
the  general  battle  of  Magnesia,*  (B.  C.  191,)  purchased  a  peace  by 
surrendering  to  the  Romans  all  those  portions  of  Asia  yu.  gTaiAir 
Minor  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bithyn'  ia,  Galdtia,  Cap-  "^^^ 
pad6cia,  and  Cilic'ia,^  pledging  himself  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Roman  allies  in  Europe — giving  up  his  ships  of  war,  and 
paying  fifteen  thousand  talents  of  silver.  The  Romans  now  erected 
the  conquered  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Greek  maritime 
towns,  into  a  kingdom  which  they  conferred  upon  Enmenes,  their 

1.  JWyM^M,  (now  JtfoiiwaO  a  dty  of  Lydia,  wm  situated  on  the  soathern  side  of  the  rlTer 
Hermoa,  (now  Kodus,)  twenty-eight  miles  north-east  from  Smyrna.  The  modern  Manlsa  to 
one  of  the  neatest  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  contains  a  population  of  ahont  thiity  thonaand 
iBhabHanls.  Thcf  e  was  another  MagaAsIa,  now  in  rohis,  lin^  mnee  sooth-east  flrom  Sokyraa. 
'JlftvNo.IV.) 

a.8eeBfaporAalaMlnor,No.  VL  j 
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wMjy  a  petty  prince  of  Per'  gamus/  while  to  the  Bhodimos,  ako  their 
al  XeSj  tiiey  gave  the  provinces  of  Lyo'  ia  and  Cdria.^ 

25.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Hannibal, 
haying  incurred  the  enmity  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  retired  to 
Syria,  where  he  joined  Antiochus  in  the  war  against  Rome.  A  clause 
in  the  treaty  with  the  Syrian  monarch  stipulated  that  Hannibal 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans ;  but  he  avoided  the  danger 
by  seekmg  refuge  at  the  court  of  Pn\sias,  king  of  Bithyn'  ia,  where 
he  remained  about  five  years.  An  embassy  was  finally  sent  to  de- 
mand him  of  Pri\sias,  who,  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  Romans, 
agreed  to  give  him  up,  but  the  aged  veteran,  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  ungenerous  enemies,  destroyed  himself  by  poison,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  death  of 
his  great  rival  and  conqueror  Scipio.  (B.  C.  183.)*>  The  latter, 
on  his  return  from  carrying  on  the  war  agamst  Antiochus,  was 
charged  with  secreting  part  of  die  treasure  received  from  the  Syrian 
king.  Scorning  to  answer  the  unjust  accusation,  he  went  as  an  exile 
into  a  country  village  of  Italy,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

26.  The  events  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Maoed6niaQ 
monarchy,  and  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman  province,  have 

Tin.  THIRD  been  related  in  a  former  chapter.^  Already  the  third 
puKic  WAR.  Ponio  war  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  same  year 
that  Greece  lost  her  liberties  under  Roman  dominion,  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  the  miserable  remains  of  the  once  proud  republic  of 
Carthage.  During  the  fifty  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  battle 
of  Zama,  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  had  not  afforded  the  Ro- 
mans any  cause  whatever  for  complaint,  and  amicable  relations  be- 
tween the  two  people  might  still  have  continued ;  but  the  expediency 
of  a  war  with  Carthage  was  a  favorite  topic  of  debate  in  the  Roman 
senate,  and  it  is  said  that,  of  the  many  speeches  which  the  elder  Cato 
made  on  this  subject,  all  ended  with  the  sentence,  ddenda  est  Car- 
thago^ <<  Carthage  must  be  destroyed." 

27.  Carthage,  still  a  wealthy,  but  feeble  city,  had  long  been  har- 
assed by  the  encroachments  of  Massinis'  sa,  king  of  Numid'  ia,  who 

L  The  f  tr'ftamu  bare  meotloned,  the  moft  important  eltj  of  Myile,  was  iltaated  in  the 
•onthern  pert  of  that  country,  In  a  plain  watered  by  two  imaU  riren  whieh  united  to  fonn  tht 
OaicM.    (Jlf^No.IV.) 

a.  See  Map  of  Aala  Minor,  No.  VI. 

h.  Some  of  the  aacJenta  placed  the  death  of  Hannibal  one  or  two  jeew  later.   Thedileief 
8dpio*»  death  Taiy  fkom  183 1    187 
e.  See  p.  110. 
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appears  to  have  been  instigated  to  hostile  acts  by  the  Bomans ;  and 
although  Massinis'  sa  had  wrested  from  Carthage  a  large  portion  of 
her  territory,  yet  the  Romans,  seeking  a  pretext  for  war,  called  Car- 
thage to  account  for  her  conduct,  and  without  waiting  to  listen  to 
expostulation  or  submission,  sent  an  army  of  more  than  eighty 
Uiousand  men  to  Sicily,  to  be  there  got  in  readiness  for  a  descent 
upon  tlie  African  coast  (149  B.  C.)  At  Sicily  the  Carthaginan 
ambassadors  were  received  by  the  consuls  in  command  of  the  army,  and 
required  to  give  up  three  hundred  children  of  the  noblest  Carthaginian 
families  as  hostages ;  and  when  this  demand  had  been  complied  with 
the  army  crossed  oyer  and  landed  near  Carthage.  The  Carthagi- 
nians were  now  told  that  they  must  deliyer  up  all  their  arms  and 
munitions  of  war ;  and,  hard  as  this  command  was,  it  was  obeyed.* 
The  perfidious  Bomans  next  demanded  that  the  Cartha^nians  should 
abandon  their  city,  allow  its  walls  to  be  demolished,  and  remoye  to 
a  place  ten  miles  inland,  where  they  might  build  a  new  city,  but 
without  walls  or  fortifications. 

28.  When  these  terms  were  made  known  to  the  Carthaginian 
senate,  the  people,  exasperated  to  madness,  immediately  put  to  death 
all  the  Bomans  who  were  in  the  city,  closed  the  gates,  and,  for  want 
of  other  weapons,  collected  stones  on  the  battlements  to  repel  the 
first  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Hasdrubal,  who  had  been  banished  be- 
cause he  was  an  enemy  of  the  Bomans,  was  recalled,  and  unexampled 
exertions  made  for  defence  :  the  brass  and  iron  of  domestic  utensils 
were  manufactured  into  weapons  of  war,  and  the  women  cut  off  their 
long  hair  to  be  oonyerted  into  strings  for  the  bowmen  and  cordage 
for  the  shipping. 

29.  The  Bomans  had  not  anticipated  such  a  display  of  courage 
and  patriotism,  and  the  war  was  prolonged  until  the  fourth  year 
after  its  commencement  It  was  the  struggle  of  despair  on  the  part 
of  Carthage,  and  could  end  only  in  her  destruction.  The  city  was 
finally  taken  by  Scipio  ^miliinus,  the  adopted  son  of  the  great 
Africdnus,  when  only  fiye  thousand  citizens  were  found  within  its 
walls,  fifty  thousand  haying  preyiously  surrendered  on  different  occa- 
sions, and  been  carried  away  into  slavery.  Hasdrubal  begged  his 
life,  which  was  granted  only  that  he  might  adorn  the  triumph  of 
the  Boman  general ;  but  his  wife,  reproaching  him  for  his  cowardice, 
threw  herself  with  her  children  into  the  flames  of  the  temple  in 

•.  **•  Roouui  commiMioMra  were  tent  into  ttie  eitjr,  who  earried  awty  two  tbovaMid  etltp 
pulu,  wid  two  hnndred  Ihoaiaiiil  eilU  oi  anoor." 
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which  she  had  taken  refuge.  The  walls  of  Carthage  were  levolled 
to  the  ground,  the  buildings  of  the  city  were  burned,  a  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory  was  given  to  the  king  of  Numid'  ia,  and  the 
rest  became  a  Roman  province.  (146  B.  C.)  Thus  perished  the 
republic  of  Carthage,  after  an  existence  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
years, — like  Greece,  the  victim  of  Boman  ambition. 


We  give  ImIow  a  deteriptton  of  Jtmmtlem,  whieh  was  omitted  b7  mlitake  In  its  proper 


Jemtalemj  a  fitmoiu  dty  of  sonthern  P&lesUne,  and  long  tlie  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jodab,  is  situated  on  a  htU  in  a  moantalnons  ooontry,  between  two  small  ▼alluyis  tn  one  of 
which,  on  the  west,  the  brook  Gihon  runs  with  a  soutli-eastem  course,  to  Jofai  the  brook 
KedroQ  In  the  narrow  valley  of  Jehosbaphat,  east  of  the  city.  Ilie  modem  city,  butlt  al>oat 
ttunee  hondred  years  ago,  is  entirely  surrounded  by  walls,  barely  two  and  aJialf  miles  !■ 
drcoit,  and  flanked  here  and  there  with  square  towers.  The  boundaries  of  the  old  ctiy  varied 
greatly  at  different  times ;  and  they  are  so  imperfectly  marked,  the  walls  baring  been  wholly 
destroyed,  that  fbw  Iketo  can  be  gathered  respecting  them.  The  interior  of  the  modem  city  is 
divided  by  two  valleys,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  Into  four  hills,  on  which  history, 
sacred  and  profkne,  has  stamped  the  imperishable  names  of  Zlon,  Acra,  Bezeiha,  and  Moriah. 
Mount  Zion,  on  the  south-west,  the  *^  City  uf  David,"  is  now  the  Jewish  and  Armenian  quarter : 
Acra,  or  the  lower  city,  on  the  north-west,  is  the  Christian  quarter ;  while  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
with  its  sacred  enclosure,  occupies  the  hill  of  Moriah,  which  was  crowned  by  the  /fMMs  of  Us 
Lord  built  by  Solomon.  West  of  the  Christian  quarter  of  the  city  Is  Mount  Calvary,  the  soeaa 
of  the  Saviour^  oraolflxion ;  and  on  the  eastem  side  of  the  valley  of  Jeboshaphat  is  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  on  whose  westem  slope  are  the  gardens  of  Gethseokane,  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  stUl 
In  a  sort  of  rained  cultivation.  A  little  west  of  Mount  Zlon,  and  near  the  base  of  Mount  Cal- 
vary, is  the  pool  of  Gihon,  near  which  *«Z«dok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the  propkei  anointed 
Solomon  king  over  Israel.*'  South  of  Mount  Zlon  Is  the  valley  of  Uinnom,  watered  by  the 
brook  Gihon.  A  short  distance  up  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  aind  issuing  fh>m  beneath  the 
walls  of  Mount  Moriah,  Is 

«  8i1oa*s  brook,  that  flow*d 
Fast  by  the  oracles  of  God.** 

Jerusalem  and  iU  suburbs  abound  with  many  Intereetlng  localities,  wen  authentleated  as  the 
Boenes  of  events  connected  with  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  sufllnings  of  Christ;  bul 
io  hundreds  of  others  shown  by  the  monks,  minute  criticism  (Antes  any  claims  to  our  respect. 
Considered  as  a  modem  town,  the  dty  Is  of  very  Uttle  Importance:  Its  population  Is  about  ten 
thousand,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Mohammedans :  it  has  no  trade— no  industry  whatever- 
nothing  to  give  it  commercial  importance,  except  the  manufiicture,  by  the  monks,  of  sheA^ 
beads,  and  reHos,  large  quantities  of  whieh  are  shipped  tnm  the  port  of  Jaflk,  for  Italy,  SpaiiH 
and  PoriugaL 

Jerusalem  Is  generally  believed  to  be  Identical  with  the  Salem  of  whieh  Melchlsedek  waa 
king  In  the  time  of  Abraham.  When  the  Israelites  entered  the  Holy  Land  U  was  In  tha 
possession  of  the  Jebwttes;  and  although  Joshua  took  the  dty,  the  eiUuM  on  Monnl  Zlon  was 
held  by  the  Jebusites  until  they  were  disloiged  by  David,  who  made  JeruealeiB  the  OMdiopoIlt 
of  his  kingdom. 
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CHAPTEB   VI. 

ROMAN  HISTORY: 
r  ton  n»  ooNQuiarr  of  greboe  and  qarthagx,  146  &  a,  to  !na| 

OOMMBIfOEmMT  OF  THK  CHIUBTIAM  BRA. 

iUIALTfUB.  1.  Sitiutloii  of  Spain  aptsr  thx  wUsL  op  Carthaoi.  [CetttMrUos.  Lml 
Untana.}— S.  Character,  exploits,  and  death  of  Vlrl&tbuB.— 3.  Subtequeot  hiaiory  of  the  LusitA- 
niana.  War  with  the  Numan'  tians.  [Naman'  tia.]— 4.  Sbrvilb  war  in  8ic:ly.  Situation  of 
flioilj.  ErenlB  of  the  Servile  war.— ^  Dissbnsions  op  the  Oracchl  Gomipt  state  of  sodelj 
at  Rome.— 8.  Ooontry  and  dty  population.— 7.  Efforta  of  the  tribunea.  Character  and  eflbru 
of  Tfberlufl  Gracchus.  Condition  of  the  public  lands.— 8.  The  agrarian  laws  proposed  by 
TlberlnB.— 8.  Opposed  by  the  nobles,  but  finally  passed.  Triumvirate  appointed  to  enforce 
ttMia.  Disposition  of  the  treasures  of  AV  talus.— 10.  Circumstances  of  the  death  of  Tiberius.— 
11.  Continued  opposition  of  the  aristocracy— tribuneship  of  Calus  Gracchus— and  circumstances 
of  his  death.— IS.  Condition  of  Rome  after  the  fall  of  the  Gracchi.— 13.  Profligacy  of  the  Ro- 
nsan  senate,  and  olrcttmstanoes  of  the  first  Juourthini  war.- 14.  Renewal  of  the  war  with 
Jugurlha.  Events  of  the  war,  and  fkte  of  Jugurtha.  [Mauritania.]— 15.  Gbrmanic  Invasion. 
[Cimbri  and  Ten' tones.]  Successive  Roman  defeats.  [Danube.  Noreja.]  18.  MArius,  ap- 
pointed to  the  command,  defeats  the  Teu'  tones.  [The  Rhone.  Aix.]  17.  The  Cimbrl.  Great. 
Dcas  of  the  danger  with  which  Rome  was  threatened.— 18.  Thb  social  war.— 19.  First 
MrrHRiDATic  WAR.  [Pontus.  Eu'menes.  Per' gamus.]— 90.  Causes  of  the  MIthridatic  war, 
amd  socoessee  of  Mithrid&tes.— Civil  war  bbtwbbn  Ma'  rxus  and  Stlla.— 33.  Triumph  of 
the  M&rian  OicUon.  Death  and  character  of  M&riua.— 23.  Continuance  of  the  civil  war. 
Events  In  the  East  l^lla  master  of  Rome.— S3.  Proscription  and  massacres.  Death  of  Sylla. 
— 8S.  The  M4rlaa  fiction  la  Spain.    Sbrvilb  war  in  Italy. 

28.  Sbcond  and  third  Mithridatic  wars.  Lncttllus.  Bfanil'  lua,  and  the  Manil  ian 
law.— S7.  Pompey*s  successes  in  the  East.  Reduction  of  Palestine.  Death  of  Mithrid&tes.- 98. 
OoNSPiRACT  OP  Catilink.  Stufttion  of  Rome  at  this  period.  Charactw  and  designs  of  Catiline. 
Circumstances  Uiat  &vored  his  schemes.  By  whom  opposed.— 99.  Clceru  elected  consuL 
Flight,  defeat,  and  death  of  OaUline.— 30.  Thb  First  Triumviratb.  Division  of  power.— 31. 
Ctpsar's  conquests  in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain.  Death  of  Crassus.  Rivalry  between  Csesar 
and  Pompey.  [Tbe  Rhine.  Panhia.]— 32.  Commencement  of  tho  Civil  war  bbtwbbn  CiBSAR 
AND  PoMPBT.  Flight  of  the  latter.  [Raven*  na.]— 33.  Ceesar^s  successes.  Sole  dictator.  His 
defeat  at  Dyrrach'  ium.— 34.  Battle  of  Phars41ia.  Flight,  and  death  of  Pompey.  [Phars&lio. 
Pelen' sium.]— 35.  Cleopatra.  Alexandrine  war.  Redaction  of  Pontus.  [Pharos.]— 38.  Cesar's 
clemency.  Servility  of  the  senate.  The  war  in  AfVica,  and  death  of  Cato.  [Thapsus.]— 37. 
Honors  bestowed  upon  Coisar.  UseAil  changes— reformation  of  the  calendar.— 38.  The  war  in 
Spain.  [Munda.]— 39.  Caesar,  dictator  for  life.  His  gigantic  projects.  He  is  suspected  of 
aiming  at  sovereign  power.— 40.  Conspiracy  against  him.  His  death.— 41.  Conduct  of  Brutus. 
Marie  Antony's  oration.  Its  efibcts.— 42.  Ambition  of  Antony.  Civil  war.  Sbcond  Triitm vi- 
RATB.  The  proscription  that  followed.— 43.  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Their  defeat  at  Philippi. 
[Philippi.j^44.  Antony  in  Asia  Minor,— at  the  court  of  Cleopatra.  [Tarsus.]  Civil  war  in 
Italy.— 45.  Antony's  reUim.  Recouclitation  of  tbe  rivals,  and  division  of  the  empire  among 
than.  [Brundiisium.] — 48.  The  peace  is  soon  broken.  Sextius  Pompey.  Lep'  idus.  Ant<my. 
— 47.  The  war  t>etwecn  OcUivius  and  Antony.  Battle  of  Actium,  and  disgraceAil  flight  of 
Antony. — 1^  Death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.— 40  Octa'  vius  sole  master  op  thb  Roman 
WORLD.  Honors  and  ofllces  nonferred  upon  him.  Character  of  his  government.— 4S0.  SuooesSi 
tal  wars,— IbUowed  by  a  general  peace.    Extent  of  the  R,  man  empire.    Birth  <>f  the  Saviour. 
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1.  After  the  &11  of  Carthage  and  the  Greoian  republics,  wl.iob 
were  the  closing  events  of  the  preceding  chapter,  the;  attention  of 
the  Roman  people  was  for  a  time  principally  directed  to  Spain. 

When,  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Car- 

▲PTKft  THE   thaginian  dominion  in  Spain  ended,  that  country  was  re- 

FALL  OF     garded  as  being  under  Roman  jurisdiction ;  although, 

beyond  the  immediate  yicinity  of  the  Roman  garrisons, 

the  native  tribes,  the  most  prominent  of  which  were  the  Celtiberians^ 

and  Lusitinians,*  long  maintained  their  independence. 

2.  At  the  close  of  the  third  Punic  war,  Yiridthus,  a  Lusit^nian 
prince,  whose  character  resembles  that  of  the  Wallace  of  Scotland, 
bad  triumphed  over  the  Roman  legions  in  several  engagements,  and 
had  already  deprived  the  republic  of  nearly  half  of  her  possessions  in 
the  peninsula.  During  eight  years  he  bade  defiance  to  the  most  for- 
midable hosts,  and  foiled  the  ablest  generals  of  Rome,  when  the 
Roman  governor  G»'  pio,  unable  to  cope  with  so  great  a  general, 
treacherously  procured  his  assassination.^     (B.  C.  140.) 

3.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Viridthus  the  Lusitinians  submitted  to 
a  peace,  and  many  of  them  were  removed  from  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses to  the  mild  district  of  Yalen'  cia,'  where  they  completely  lost 
their  warlike  character ;  but  the  Numan'  tians*  rejected  with  scorn 
the  insidious  overtures  of  their  invaders,  and  continued  the  war. 
Two  Roman  generals,  at  the  head  of  large  armies,  were  conquered 
by  them,  and  on  both  occasions  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded 
with  the  vanquished,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  but  after- 

1.  Hie  Cdtibiriansj  whoM  oonntiy  was  sometimes  called  CelUbirut,  occupied  the  greatest  part 
of  the  interior  of  Spain  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Tagus. 

S.  The  iMMitAnians^  whose  country  was  called  LusiUnioy  dwelt  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
when  first  known,  principally  between  the  rirers  Douro  and  Tagns. 

3.  Hie  modem  district  or  province  of  Falencia  extends  about  two  hundred  miles  along  the 
•outh-oastem  coast  of  Spain.  The  dty  of  Valencia,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  ilTer 
Gimdalaviar,  (the  ancient  Tusia,)  is  its  capital.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  J^man'  tia,  a  celebrated  town  of  the  Celtib^rians,  was  situated  near  the  source  of  the 
river  Douro,  and  near  Uie  site  of  the  modem  riliago  of  Ckavaler,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  north-east  flrom  Madrid. 

a.  FirAtkuSf  at  first  a  shepherd,  called  by  the  Romans  a  robber,  then  a  guerilla  chief,  and 
finally  an  eminent  military  hero,  aroused  the  LUsltinlans  to  arenge  the  wrongs  and  li^uries  in- 
flicted upon  them  by  Roman  ambition.  He  was  unrivalled  in  fertility  of  resources  under  defeat, 
•kill  In  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  and  courage  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Accustomed  to  a  flree 
life  in  the  mountains,  he  never  indulged  himself  with  the  luxury  of  a  bed :  bread  and  meal 
were  his  only  fo>d,  and  water  his  only  beverage;  and  being  robun,  hardy,  adroit,  always 
Gheerf\il,  and  dreading  no  danger,  he  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  wild  chivalry  of  hto 
countrymen,  and  to  keep  alive  in  them  the  spirit  of  fVeedom.  During  eight  years  he  constantly 
tiarassed  the  Roman  armies,  and  defeated  many  Roman  generalis  s^  rcml  of  whrnn  lost  tlieir 
lives  In  bsMle.    Hit  name  still  lives  in  the  songs  and  legends  of  early  Spain. 
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w«rdi  rejected  by  the  Roman  senate.  Scip'io  JEmilidnns,  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thonsand  men,  was  then  sent  to  conduct  the  war,  and 
laying  siege  to  Numan'  tia,  garrisoned  by  less  than  ten  thousand 
men,  he  finally  reduced  the  city,  but  not  until  the  Numan'  tians, 
worn  out  by  toil  and  famine,  and  finally  yielding  to  despair,  had  de- 
stroyed all  their  women  and  children,  and  then,  setting  fire  to  their 
eity,  had  perished,  almost  to  a  man,  on  their  own  swords,  or  in  the 
lames.  (B.  G.  133.)  The  destruction  of  Numan' tia  waa  followed 
by  the  submission  of  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  the  peninsula,  and  Spain 
henceforth  became  a  Boman  province. 

4.  Two  years  before  the  fall  of  Numan'  tia,  Sicily  had  become  the 
theatre  of  a  servile  war,  which  merits  attention  principally  on  ac- 
oount  of  the  view  it  gives  of  the  state  of  the  conquered  countries 
iJien  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  The  calamities  which  usually 
follow  in  the  train  of  long-continued  war  had  swept  away  q,  gBaviL* 
moet  of  the  original  population  of  Sicily,  and  a  large  ^^k- 
portion  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  island  had  been  added,  by  cou- 
quest,  to  the  Roman  public  domain,  which  had  been  formed  int« 
large  estates,  and  let  out  to  speculators,  who  paid  rents  for  the  same 
into  the  Roman  treasury.  In  the  wars  of  the  Romans,  and  indeed 
of  most  nations  at  this  period,  large  numbers  of  the  captives  taker 
in  war  were  sold  as  slaves ;  and  it  was  by  slave  labor  the  estates  iir 
Sicily  were  cultivated.  The  slaves  in  Sicily  were  cruelly  treated, 
and  as  most  of  them  had  once  been  free,  and  some  of  high  rank,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  should  seek  every  ftivofable  opportunity 
to  rise  against  their  masters.  When  once,  therefore,  a  revolt  had 
broken  out,  it  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  island.  Seventy  thou 
Bsnd  of  the  slaves  were  at  one  time  under  arms,  and  in  four  success- 
ive campaigns  four  Roman  praetorian  armies  were  defeated.  The 
most  frightful  atrocities  were  perpetrated  on  both  sides,  but  the  re- 
bellion was  finally  quelled  by  the  destruction  of  most  of  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  it.     (B.  C.  133.) 

5.  While  these  events  were  occuring  in  the  Roman  provinces,  af- 
fairs in  the  capital,  generally  known  in  history  as  the  "  dissensions 
of  the  Gracchi,"  were  fast  ripening  for  civil  war.     More 

than  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  animosi-     g^oNs  or 
ties  of  patricians  and  plebeians  wore  extinguished  by  an        ''«" 
equal  participation  in  public  honors ;  but  the  wealth  of 
ooiiquered  provinces,  and   the  numerous  lucrative   and  honorable 
oflices,  both  civil  and  military,  that  had  been  created,  had  produced 
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oorruption  at  home,  by  giving  rise  to  factions  which  contended  for 
the  greatest  share  of  the  spoils,  while,  apart  from  these,  new  dis- 
tinctions had  arisen,  and  the  rich  and  the  poor,  or  the  illustrious  and 
the  obscure,  now  formed  the  great  parties  in  the  State. 

6.  As  the  nobles  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  their 
station  to  accumulate  wealth  and  additional  honors,  the  large  slave 
plantations  increased  in  the  country  to  the  disparagement  of  free 
labor,  and  the  detriment  of  small  landholders,  whose  numbers  were 
constantly  diminishing,  while  the  city  gradually  became  crowded 
with  an  idle,  indigent,  and  turbulent  populace,  attracted  thither  by 
the  frequent  cheap  or  gratuitous  distributions  of  corn,  and  by  the 
frequency  of  the  public  shows,  and  made  up,  in  part,  of  emancipated 
slaves,  who  were  kept  as  retainers  in  the  families  of  their  former 
masters.  So  long  as  large  portions  of  Italy  remained  unsettled, 
there  was  an  outlet  for  the  redundancy  of  this  growing  populace ;  but 
the  entire  Italian  territory  being  now  occupied,  the  indigent  could 
no  longer  be  provided  for  in  the  country,  and  the  practice  of  colo- 
nizing distant  provinces  had  not  yet  been  adopted. 

7.  The  evils  of  such  a  state  of  society  were  numerous  and  .for- 
midable, and  such  as  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  republic. 
Against  the  increasing  political  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  had  long  struggled,  but  rather  as  factious 
demagogues  than  as  honest  defenders  of  popular  rights.  At  length 
Tib6rius  Grac'  chus,  a  tribune,  and  grandson  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  virtuous  among  the  young  men  of  his 
time,  commenced  the  work  of  reform  by  proposing  to  enforce  the 
Licinian  law,  which  declared  that  no  individual  should  possess  more 
than  five  hundred  jugers,*  (about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres) 
of  the  public  domain.  This  law  had  been  long  neglected,  so  that 
numbers  of  the  aristocracy  now  cultivated  vast  estates,  the  occupancy 
of  which  had  perhaps  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  as  an  in- 
heritance, or  disposed  of  by  purchase  and  sale ;  and  although  the 
republic  still  retained  the  fee  simple  in  such  lauds,  and  could  at  any 
time  legally  turn  out  the  occupants,  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  thought 
probable  that  its  rights  would  ever  be  exercised. 

8.  The  law  of  Tiberius  Grac'  chus  went  even  beyond  strict  legal  jus- 
tice, by  proposing  that  buildings  and  improvements  on  the  public  lands 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  impression  has 
generally  previiled  that  the  Agrarian  laws  proposed  by  Tiboriui 

a.  Ajuger  was  nearly  flve«inUM  oToor  aero. 
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Qne'diXkB  were  a  diiect  and  violent  infringeuient  of  the  rights  of 
private  property;  but  the  genius  and  learning  of  Niebuhr  have 
^own  that  they  effected  the  distribution  of  public  !ands  only,  and 
not  those  of  private  citizens ;  although  there  were  doubtless  instances 
where,  incidentally,  they  violated  private  rights. 

9.  When  the  senators  and  nobles,  who  were  the  principal  land- 
holders, perceived  that  their  interests  were  attacked,  their  exaspera- 
tion was  extreme ;  and  Tiberius,  whose  virtues  had  hitherto  been  ac- 
knowledged by  all,  was  denounced  as  a  factious  demagogue,  a  disturber 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  a  traitor  to  the  conservative  interests 
of  the  republic.  When  the  law  of  Tiberius  was  about  to  be  put  to 
the  vote  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  corrupt  nobles  engaged 
Octavius,  one  of  the  tribune's  colleagues,  to  forbid  the  proceedings ; 
but  the  people  deposed  him  from  the  tribuneship,  and  the  agrarian 
law  was  passed  A  permanent  triumvirate,  or  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  Tiberius  Grac'  chus,  his  brother  Caius,  and  Ap'  pius 
Claa'  dins,  was  then  appointed  to  enforce  the  law.  About  the  same 
time  a  law  was  passed,  providing  that  the  treasures  which  At'  talus, 
king  of  Per'  gamus,  had  recently  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people, 
should  be  distributed  among  the  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  lands  were 
to  be  assigned,  in  order  to  afford  them  the  means  of  purchasing  the 
necessary  implements  of  husbandry.* 

10.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  his  tribuneship,  Tiberius 
Dffered  himself  for  reelection,  conscious  that  unless  shielded  by  the 
sacredness  of  the  office  of  tribune,  his  person  would  no  longer  be 
safe  from  the  resentment  of  his  enemies.  After  two  of  the  tribes 
had  voted  in  his  favor,  the  opposing  party  declared  the  votes  illegal, 
and  the  disputes  which  followed  occupied  the  day.  On  the  following 
morning  the  people  again  assembled  to  the  election,  when  a  rumor 
was  circulated  that  some  of  the  nobles,  accompanied  by  bands  of 
armed  retainers,  designed  to  attack  the  crowd  and  take  the  life  of 
Tiberius.  A  tumult  ensued,  and  a  false  report  was  carried  to  the 
senate,  then  in  session,  that  Tiberius  had  demanded  a  crown  of  the 
peopla  The  senate  seized  upon  this  pretext  for  violent  interference ; 
but  when  the  consul  refused  to  disturb  the  people  in  their  legal  as- 
sembly, the  senators  rose  in  a  body,  and,  headed  by  Soip'  io  Naslca, 

a.  In  133  B.  C.  At'Ulus  Phllom^ter  beqaeathed  his  kingdom  and  all  his  treasures  to  the  Ro- 
man people.  At' talus  was  one  of  the  worst  specimens  o.'  Eastern  despots,  and  took  gieat 
delight  in  dispatching  his  nearest  relatives  by  poison.  The  Romans  bad  long  looked  oi<on 
bis  kingdom  as  their  property,  and  his  will  was  probably  drawn  up  by  Roman  dictation. 

H 
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and  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  armed  dependants^  proceeded  to  the 
assembly,  where  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  Tiberius  and  about  three 
hundred  of  his  adherents  were  slain.     (B.  C.  132.) 

1 1.  Notwithstanding  this  disgraceful  victory,  and  the  persecutions 
that  followed  it,  the  ruling  party  could  not  abolish  the  triumvirate 
which  had  been  appointed  to  execute  the  law  of  Tiberius.  During 
ten  years,  however,  little  was  accomplished  by  the  popular  party, 
owing  to  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  after  CaiuB 
Grac'  chus,  a  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  had  been  elected  tribune, 
the  cause  of  the  people  received  a  new  impulse ;  an  equitable  divbion 
of  the  public  lands  was  commenced,  and  many  salutary  reforms  were 
made  in  the  administration  of  the  government.  But,  at  length, 
CAius  being  deprived  of  the  tribuneship  by  false  returns  and  bribery, 
and  his  bitter  enemy  Opim'  ius  having  been  elected  consul  by  the 
aristocratic  faction,  and  afterwards  appointed  dictator  by  the  senate, 
the  followers  of  Cdius  were  driven  from  the  city  by  armed  violence, 
and  three  thousand  of  their  number  slain.  (B.  C.^  120.)  The  head 
of  Cdius  was  thrown  at  the  feet  of  Opim'  ius,  who  had  offered  for  it 
a  reward  of  its  weight  in  gold.^ 

12.  Thus  ended  what  has  been  termed  the  "  dissensions  of  the 
Gracchi;"  and  with  that  noble  family  perished  the  freedom  of  the 
republic.  An  odious  aristocracy,  which  derived  its  authority  from 
wealth,  now  ruled  the  State :  the  tribunes,  becoming  rich  themselves, 
no  longer  interposed  their  authority  between  the  people  and  their 
oppressors ;  while  the  lower  orders,  reduced  to  a  state  of  hopeless 
subjection,  and  despairing  of  liberty,  became  factious  and  turbulent, 
and  ere  long  prepared  the  way,  first  for  the  tyranny  of  a  perpetual 
dictatorship,  and  lastly  for  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  on  the 
ruins  of  the  commonwealth. 

13  The  profligacy  and  corruption  of  the  senate  were  manifest  in 
the  events  that  led  to  the  Jugur'  thine  war,  which  began  to  embroil 

a.  Tiberius  and  O&tna  Grae  ebaa,  though  of  the  noblMt  origin,  and  of  superior  natural  e«- 
dowmenta,  are  lald  to  have  been  indebted  more  to  the  Judicious  care  of  their  widowed  mother 
Comelio,  than  to  nature,  for  the  excellence  of  their  characters.  This  distinguished  Romaa 
matron,  the  daughter  of  Sdp'  io  AfHcdnus  the  Elder,  occupies  a  high  rank  for  the  parity  and 
excellence  of  her  prirate  character,  as  well  as  for  her  noble  and  elevated  sentiments.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  Ooraella  is  often  cited.  A  Campinian  lady  who  was  at  the  time  on  a  Tftft 
to  her,  having  displayed  to  Cornelia  some  very  beautiful  ornaments  which  she  possessed,  dck 
sired  the  latter,  iu  return,  to  exhibit  her  own.  The  Roman  mother  purposely  detained  her  im 
oon vernation  until  her  children  returned  fh>m  school,  when,  pointing  to  them,  she  exclaimedt 
*  There  are  my  ornaments.''  She  bore  the  tmtimeiy  aeatn  of  her  sons  with  great  magnanimity, 
•na  in  honor  of  her  a  statue  was  aflerwards  erected  by  the  Roman  people,  bearing  for  aa  l» 
Mriptton  the  wordi^  «*  Cbnufis,  wmtMrn-  e/tAs  OraetUr 
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ihe  repnblio  soon  after  ihe  fall  of  the  Grac'  chL  The  Nmnid'  iap 
king  Micip'  sa,  the  son  of  Massinis'  sa,  had  divided  jy.  juoue'- 
Lis  kingdom,  on  his  death-bed,  between  his  two  sons  think  was. 
Hiemp'sal  and  Adher'bal,  and  his  nephew  Jugnr'tha;  but  tho 
latter,  resolving  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  inheritance,  soon 
murdered  Hiemp'  sal,  and  compelled  Adher'  bal  to  take  refuge  in 
Rome.  The  senate,  won  by  the  bribes  of  the  usurper,  decreed  a 
division  of  the  kingdom  between  the  two  claimants,  giving  to  Jugur'  tha 
the  better  portion ;  but  the  latter  soon  declared  war  against  his  cousin, 
and,  having  gained  possession  of  his  person,  put  him  to  death.  The 
senate  could  no  longer  avoid  a  declaration  of  war  agamst  Jugur'  tha; 
but  he  would  have  escaped  by  an  easy  peace,  after  coming  to  Rome 
to  plead  his  own  cause,  had  he  not  there  murdered  another  relative, 
whom  he  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  throne  of  Numid'  ia.  (B.  C. 
109.) 

14.  Jugur'  tha  was  allowed  to  return  to  Africa ;  but  his  briberies 
of  the  Roman  senators  were  exposed,  and  the  war  against  him  was 
begun  anew.  After  he  had  defeated  several  armies,  Metel'  lus  drove 
him  from  his  kingdom,  when  the  Numid'  ian  formed  an  alliance  with 
Bao'  chus,  king  of  Mauritania,'  but  their  united  forces  were  success- 
ively routed  by  the  consul  Mdrius,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  army 
of  Meter  lus,  but  who,  affcer  obtaining  the  consulship,  had  been  sent 
to  terminate  the  war.  Eventually  the  Moorish  king  betrayed  Jugur'- 
ibtL  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  as  the  price  of  his  own  peace  and 
security,  (B.  G.  106,)  and  the  captive  monarch,  after  gracing  the 
triumph  of  M^ius,  was  condemned  to  be  starved  to  death  in  prison. 

15.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Jugur'  tha,  Mdrius  was  recalled  from 
his  command  in  Africa  to  defend  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy 
against  a  threatened  invasion  from  immense  hordes  of  the  Cim'  bri 
and  Teu'  tones,^  Grerman  nations,  who,  about  the  year  j.  gkrmanio 
113,  had  crossed  the  Danube*  and  appeared  on  the  east-     invasion 

1.  MamritAnU  was  an  extenalve  eountry  of  Northern  Aflrioa,  west  of  Numtd'  la,  embraoinf 
the  preaeni  Moroeoo  and  part  of  Algiers.    (Map  No.  IX.) 

S.  The  DtoiMhe^  the  lai^est  rirer  in  Bnrope^  except  the  Volga,  rises  in  the  aonth-westem  pari 
of  (>ennan7,  in  the  Duchy  of  Uaden,  only  about  thirty  miles  fh>m  the  Rhine,  and  after  a  general 
•ontb-eastem  course  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  miles,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.  {Map  No.  VIII.) 

«.  Tbo  barbarian  torrent  of  the  dm' bri  and  Ten'  tones  appears  to  hare  originated  beyond 
fte  Elbe.  Tbe  original  seat  of  the  dm'  bri  was  probably  the  Cimbrian  peninsula,  so  called  by 
tbe  Romans,— (he  eame  as  the  modem  Jutland,  or  DenmarlL  Opinions  differ  conoeraing  tlie 
TsV  tones,  some  believing  vhem  to  hare  been  the  collective  wanderers  of  many  tribes  betweea 
tbe  V  J4u]a  and  the  Elbe,  while  others  fix  their  original  seats  In  northern  Scandinari*— thai  1% 
In  tbe  north  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
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mtn  doollvitics  of  the  Alps,  where  the  BomanB  guarded  the  paasefl 
into  Italy.  The  first  year  of  ike  appearance  of  these  unknown 
tribes,  from  which  is  dated  the  beginning  of  (German  history,^  they 
defeated  the  Roman  consul  Papir'  ius  Car'  bo,  near  Noreja,*  in  the 
mountains  of  the  present  Styr'  ia.  Proceeding  thence  towards  south- 
en:  Oaul  they  demanded  a  country  from  the  Romans,  for  whidi  they 
promised  military  assistance  in  war ;  but  when  their  request  was  re- 
fused they  determined  to  obtain  by  the  sword  what  was  denied  them 
by  treaty.  Four  more  Roman  armies  were  successively  vanquished 
by  them,  the  last  under  the  consuls  Man'  lius  and  Csd'  pio  in  the  year 
105,  with  the  prodigious  loss  of  80,000  Roman  soldiers  slain,  and 
40,000  of  their  slaves. 

16.  Fortunately  for  the  Romans,  the  enemy,  after  this  great  vic- 
tory, turned  aside  towards  the  south  of  France  and  Spain,  while 
Marius,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  northern 
army,  marching  over  the  iUps  towards  Oaul,  formed  a  defensive 
camp  on  the  Rhone.'  The  Germans,  returning,  in  vain  tempted 
Marius  to  battle,  after  which  they  divided  into  two  bands,  the  Cim'- 
bri  taking  up  their  march  for  Italy,  while  the  Teu'  tones  remained 
opposed  to  Mdrius.  But  yrhea  the  Teu'  tones  saw  that  their  chal- 
lenge for  battle  was  not  accepted,  they  also  broke  up,  and  marching 
past  the  Romans,  jeeringly  asked  them  "  if  they  had  any  commissions 
to  send  to  their  wives.''  Mirius  followed  at  their  side,  keeping  upon 
the  heights,  but  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  present  town  of  Aix,'  in  ^e 
south  of  France,  some  accidental  skirmishing  at  the  outposts  of  the 
two  armies  brought  on  a  general  battle,  which  continued  two  days, 
and  in  which  the  nation  of  the  Teu'  tones  was  nearly  annihilated, 
(B.  C.  102,) — two  hundred  thousand  of  them  being  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners. 

17.  In  the  meantime  the  consul  Catul'lus  had  been  repulsed  by 
the  Cim'  bri  in  northern  Italy,  and  driven  south  of  the  Po.  Marius 
hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  their  united  forces  now  advanced 
across  the  Po,  and  defeated  the  Cim'  bri  in  a  great  batde  on  the  Rau- 

1.  JVW^'o,  or  JVoreto,  waa  the  capital  of  the  Roman  provinee  of  Jforieum.  The  site  of  ihlt 
dty  is  in  the  preaent  Austrian  province  of  Stjfrioy  aboul  sixty  miles  north-east  IVom  Laybadu 
{Map  No.  VIII.) 

2.  The  RkoM  rises  in  Switzerland,  passes  through  the  Lake  of  GeoerB,  and  alter  anltiay 
with  the  Saone  flows  south  through  the  south-eastern  part  of  France,  and  dischargee  iu  waten 
by  four  mouths  into  the  Mediterranean.    (Mt^  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Jlixj  called  by  the  Romans  Jlqnm  Stztm^  is  situated  in  a  pUin  sixteen  mllea  notUi  of  Ml* 
•eJlea.    (Jlfap  No.  XIII.) 

a.  ICoblrausch^s  Germany,  p.  43 
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dian  plains  •  (B.  G.  101.)  Thxis  ended  the  war  will  the  OermaA 
nations.  The  danger  with  which  it  for  a  time  threatened  Rome  was 
compared  to  that  of  the  great  Gallic  invasion,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  before.  The  Romans,  in  gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  now 
styled  Marius  the  third  founder  of  the  city. 

1 8.  A  still  more  dangerous  war,  called  the  social  war,  8o<»i  after  broke 
out  between  the  Romans  and  their  Italian  allies,  caused  y,,  ^, 
by  the  unjust  treatment  of  the  latter,  who,  forming  part  of  «o«al  wib. 
the  commonwealth,  and  sharing  its  burdens,  had  long  in  vain  de- 
manded for  themselves  the  civil  and  political  privileges  that  were 
enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  The  war  continued  three 
years,  and  Rome  would  doubtless  have  fkllen,  had  she  not,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  granted  the  Latin  towns,  more 
than  fifty  in  number,  all  the  rights  of  Roman  eitizens,  and  thus  se>> 
cured  their  fidelity.  (90  B.  0.)^  The  details  of  this  war  are  little 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  that,  during  its  continuance,  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  Italians  lost  their  lives,  and  that  many 
fiouridiing  towns  were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins.  The  Romans 
were  eventually  compelled  to  ofier  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all 
that  should  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  tranquiUity  was  thus  restored 
to  most  of  Italy,  although  the  Samnites  eontinued  to  resist  until 
they  were  destroyed  as  a  nation. 

19.  While  these  domestic  dangers  were  threatening  Rome,  an  im- 
portamt  African  war  had  broken  out  with  Mithridites,  kmg  of  Pontus.' 
It  has  been  related  that  in  ib»  time  of  Antio(^u8  the    ^,   „^^ 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  the  Romans  obtained,  by  conquest  iutbridatio 
and  treaty,  the  western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  most       ^^^ 

of  which  they  conferred  upon  one  of  their  allies,  Ei^menes,  king  of 
Per'gamus,  md  that  At' talus,  a  subsequent  prince  of  Per'gamus, 
gave  back  these  same  provinces,  by  will,  to  the  Roman  people.  (See 
p.  161  and  p.  169.) 

20.  The  Romans,  thus  firmly  established  in  Asia  Minor,  saw  with 
jealousy  the  increaang  power  of  Mithridatea,  who,  after  reducing 
the  nations  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  had  added  to  his 

L  P9m»mt  wm  a  eemlrj  of  Aaia  Mlaor,  on  Ifae  aoulli-eastoni  co«l  of  the  Saxine,  havkc 
OoMito  on  the  Mtl,  aad  PaphUig6iiim  and  6al4tla  on  Ihe  wmU 

n.  Tbe  exact  loeaUty  ts  adcDOwn,  but  it  was  on  a  northern  branch  of  the  IV,  between  Ve^ 
eeltt  and  Vevooa,  pfob^lgr  near  the  present  MiUn.  Some  aay  near  VercelU,  on  the  weet  bank 
efihe  SenUee^ 

b.  This  waa  done  by  the  celebrated  Ln  Julim,  or  Julian  law»  ptopoaed  bj  L.  Jaliiu  Csaar. 
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dominions  on  the  west,  Paphlag6nia  and  Cappadocia,^  whioli  he 
claimed  by  inheritance.  Nicom^des,  king  of  Bithyn'  ia,  disputing 
with  him  the  right  to  the  latter  provinces,  appealed  to  the  Roman 
senate,  which  declared  that  the  disputed  districts  should  be  free 
States,  subject  to  neither  Nicom6des  nor  Mithridites.  The  latter 
then  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Tigrdnes,  king  of  Armenia, — 
seized  the  disputed  provinces — drove  Nicom^des  from  his  kingdom — 
defeated  two  large  Roman  armies,  and,  in  the  year  88,  before  the 
end  of  the  social  war,  had  gained  possession  of  all  Asia  Minor.  All 
the  Greek  islands  of  the  ^gean,  except  Rhodes,  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  nearly  all  the  Grecian  States,  with  Athens, 
throwing  off  the  Roman  yoke,  placed  themselves  under  his  protection. 
Hithridites  had  received  a  Greek  education,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  Grecian,  which  accounts  for  the  readiness  with  which  the  Greeks 
espoused  his  cause. 

21.  The  Roman  senate  gave  the  command  of  the  Mlthridatic  war 
to  Sylla,  a  man  of  great  intellectual  superiority,  but  of  profligate 
morals,  who  had  served  under  Mirius  against  Jugur'  tha  and  the 

vm.  dviL    Gim'  bri,  and  had  rendered  himself  eminent  by  his  ser- 
WAR  B«-     ^oeB  in  the  social  war.     The  ambitious  Mdrius,  though 
Aius  AND    °iore  than  twenty  years  the  senior  of  Sylla,  had  long 
BTLLA.      regarded  the  latter  as  a  formidable  rival,  and  now  he 
tnoceeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  people,  by  which  the  com- 
mand was  transferred  from  Sylla  to  himself.     Sylla,  then  at  the 
head  of  an  army  in  the  Samnite  territory,  immediately  marched 
against  Rome,  and  entering  the  city,  broke  up  the  faction  of  Mirius, 
who,  after  a  seried  of  romantic  adventures,  escaped  to  Africa.^ 
(88  B.  C.) 

22.  Scarcely  had  Sylla  departed  with  his  army  for  Greece,  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  Mithriddtes,  when  a  fierce  contest  arose  within 

ft.  See  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  No.  IV. 

b.  Molina  fled  flrat  to  Oatla,  and  tbeooe  along  the  aea-coaat  to  Hlntnr'nse,  where  be  waa  pot 
on  shore,  at  tho  mouth  of  the  LIris,  and  abandoned  by  the  crew  of  the  veMel  that  carried  him. 
After  In  rain  seekbig  ibeller  in  the  cottage  of  an  old  peasant,  he  was  fbroed  O  hide  himaeir  la 
the  mod  of  the  Pontine  marshes ;  but  he  was  discorered  by  his  vigihuit  pi>  soera,  dragged  oat, 
and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  Mintur*  nsB.  No  one,  howerer,  had  the  oynrage  to  put  him  to 
death  ;  and  the  magistrates  of  Mintur'  nas  therefore  sent  a  public  slav  i  into  the  prison  to  kill 
him ;  but  as  the  barbarian  approached  the  hoary  warrior  his  courage  Adied  him,  and  the  Bfin- 
tur"  niana,  moved  by  compassion,  put  M&rlus  on  boaivl  a  boat  and  transported  him  to  AMcn. 
Being  set  down  at  Oarthage,  the  Roman  goremor  of  the  district  sent  to  inform  him  that  unlesa 
be  left  AAica  he  should  treat  him  as  a  public  enemy.  ^  Go  and  tell  him,**  replied  the  wandeiw 
*  that  you  have  seen  the  exile  M4riua  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.**  In  the  following  year 
during  the  absence  of  Sylla,  be  retained  to  Italy.  For  localities  of  Pontim  M^ehcs^  lAng 
and  JIftntar'iM,  see  Map  No.  X, 
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the  city  between  the  partisans  of  iSjlla  and  Mirins ;  one  of  the  eon* 
sals,  Cinna,  espousmg  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  the  other,  Oota« 
Tins,  that  of  the  former.  Cinna  recalled  the  aged  Marius ;  both 
parties  flew  to  arma ;  and  all  Italy  became  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of 
civil  war.  (B.  C.  87.)  The  senate  and  the  nobles  adhered  to  0ct4- 
Tins ;  but  Rome  was  besieged,  and  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
adrerse  faction.  Then  commenced  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  op* 
ponents  of  Mirius,  which  was  continued  five  days  and  nights,  until 
the  streets  ran  mih  blood.  Having  gratified  his  revenge  by  this 
bloody  victory,  Mdrius  declared  himself  consul,  without  going  through 
the  formality  of  an  election,  and  chose  Cinna  to  be  his  colleague , 
but  sixteen  days  later  his  life  was  terminated  by  a  sudden  fever,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  Marius  has  the  character  of  having 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  generals  of  Rome ;  but  after  having 
borne  away  many  honorable  offices,  and  performed  many  noble  ex- 
ploits, he  tarnished  his  glory  by  a  savage  and  infamous  old  age. 

23.  During  three  years  after  the  death  of  Mdrius,  Sylla  was  eon 
ducting  the  war  in  Greece  and  Asia,  while  Italy  was  completely  in 

.the  hands  of  the  party  of  Cinna.  The  latter  even  sent  an  army  to 
Asia  to  attack  Sylla,  and  was  preparing  to  embark  himself,  when  he 
was  slain  in  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers.  In  the  meantime  Sylla,  hav- 
ing taken  Athens  by  storm,  and  defeated  two  armies  of  Mithrid^tes, 
eoncluded  a  peace  with  that  monarch ;  (84  B.  C.,)  and  having  induced 
the  soldiers  sent  against  him  to  join  his  standard,  he  returned  to  Italy 
at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  ene- 
mies, who  had  collected  an  army  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  cohorts, 
numbering  one  hxmdred  and  eighty  thousand  men,^  to  oppose  him. 
(B.  C.  83.)  But  none  of  the  generals  of  this  vast  army  were  equal, 
in  military  talents,  to  Sylla ;  their  forces  gradually  deserted  them, 
and  after  a  short  but  severe  struggle,  Sylla  became  master  of  Rome. 

24.  A  dreadful  proscription  of  his  enemies  followed,  far  exceed- 
ing the  atrocities  of  M4rius ;  for  Sylla  filled  not  only  Rome,  but 
all  Italy,  with  massacres,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  old  writers, 
had  neither  numbers  nor  bounds.  He  caused  himself  to  be  appointed 
dictator  for  an  unlimited  time,  (B.  C.  81,)  reestablished  the  govern- 
ment on  an  aristocratical  basis,  and  after  having  ruled  nearly  three 
years,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one  he  resigned  his  power,  and 
retired  to  private  life.     He  died  soon  after,  of  a  loathsome  disease, 

ft.  **  Prom  Um  time  of  MArloa,  the  Roman  miliUiy  forces  are  alwajrs  counted  by  oohorte  or 
•uaU  betelloMi  «Mt  nontrining  fixir  hundred  and  twtotj  men.**— NMtohr,  It.  19S. 
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at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  leaving,  by  his  own  direction,  tiie  foUowing 
characteristic  inscription  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb.  "  Here  lies 
Sylla,  who  was  never  outdone  in  good  offices  by  his  friend,  nor  in 
acts  of  hostility  by  his  enemy."     (B.  C.  77.) 

25.  A  Marian  faction,  headed  by  Sert6riu8,  a  man  of  great  mili- 
tary talents,  still  existed  in  Spain,  threat^iing  to  sever  that  provinoo 
from  Rome,  and  establish  a  new  kingdom  there.  After  Sert6riu8 
had  defeated  several  Boman  armies,  the  youthful  Pompey,  after- 
wards surnamed  the  Great,  was  sent  against  him ;  but  he  too  wu 
vanquished,  and  it  was  not  imtil  the  insurgents  had  been  deprived  of 
their  able  leader  by  treachery,  that  the  rebellion  was  quelled,  and 
Spain  tranquillized.  (B.  C.  70.)  During  the  continuance  of  the 
Spanish  war,  a  formidable  revolt  of  the  slaves,  headed  by  Spar'  tacus, 

n.  81EVILM  ^  celebrated  gladiator,  had  broken  out  in  Italy.  At  first 
WAK  IN  Spar'  tacus  and  his  companions  formed  a  desperate  band 
iTALT.  ^£  robbers  and  murderers,  but  their  numbers  eventually 
increased  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  three  praeto- 
rian and  two  consular  armies  were  completely  defeated  by  them. 
The  war  lasted  upwards  of  two  years,  and  at  one  time  Rome  itself 
was  in  danger ;  but  the  rebels,  divided  among  themselves,  were  finally 
overcome,  and  nearly  all  exterminated,  by  the  prsetor  Cras'  sos,  the 
growing  rival  of  Pompey.     (B.  C.  70.) 

26.  During  the  progress  of  these  events  in  Italy,  a  second  war  had 
broken  out  with  Mithrid^tes,  (83  B.  C.,)  but  after  a  continuance  of 

two  years  it  had  been  terminated  by  treaty.     (81  B.  G.) 

AMD  TBULD   Scvcu  ycars  later,  Mithridates,  who  had  long  been  pre- 

MiTHaiDATio  paring  for  hostilities,  broke  the  second  treaty  between 

him  and  the  Romans  by  the  invasion  of  Bythyn'  ia,  and 
thus  commenced  the  third  Mithridatic  war.  At  first  Lucullus,  who 
was  sent  against  him,  was  successful,  and  amassed  immense  treasures; 
but  eventually  he  was  defeated,  and  Mithriddtes  gained  possession 
of  nearly  all  Asia  Minor.  Manil'  ius,  the  tribune,  then  proposed 
that  Pompey,  who  had  recently  gained  great  honor  by  a  successful 
war  against  the  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean,  should  be  placed  over 
all  the  other  generals  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  retaining  at  the  same 
time  the  command  by  sea.  This  was  a  greater  accumulation  of 
power  than  had  ever  been  intrusted  to  any  Roman  citizen,  but  the 
law  was  adopted.  It  was  on  this  ocasion  that  the  orator  Oieero 
pronounced  his  famous  oration  Pro  lege  Manilla,  ("  for  the  Manilian 
law.'')     Caesar  also,  who  was  just  th/m  rising  into  eminence,  approved 
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Hie  ineuiir^L  while  the  friends  of  Crss'tns  in  mm  attempted  to  de* 
feetH. 

27.  Pompejr,  then  passing  with  a  large  army  into  Asia,  (B.  0.  66,) 
in  (me  campaign  defeated  Mithridites  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  droye  the  monarch  from  his  kingdom ;  and  in  the  following  year; 
after  reducing  Syria,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Seleu'- 
cidse  he  found  an  opportunity  of  extending  Roman  interference  to  the 
sffidrs  of  Palestine.  Each  of  the  two  claimants  to  the  throne,  the 
brothers  Hyrc^us  and  AristolMlus,  sought  his  assistance,  and  as  he 
decided  in  &yor  of  the  former,  the  latter  prepared  to  resist  l^e  Roman, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  Jerusalem.  After  a  siege  of  three  months 
the  city  was  taken ;  its  walls  and  fortifications  were  thrown  down ; 
Hyrcanus  was  appointed  to  be  high-priest,  and  goyemor  of  the 
country,  but  was  required  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Romans;  while 
Aristobt^lus,  with  his  sons  and  daughters,  was  taken  to  Rome  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  Pompey.  From  this  time  the  situation  of 
Judea  differed  little  frt)m  that  of  a  Roman  province,  although  fnr  a 
while  later  it  was  goyemed  by  natire  princes ;  but  all  of  them  were 
more  or  less  subject  to  Roman  authority.  About  the  time  of  Pom- 
pey's  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  Mithridites,  driven  from  one  province 
to  another,  and  finding  no  protection  even  among  his  own  relatives, 
terminated  his  life  by  poison.  (B.  C.  63.)  His  dominions  and  vast 
wealth  were  variously  disposed  of  by  Pompey  in  the  name  of  the 
Beman  people. 

28.  While  Pompey  was  winnmg  laurels  in  Asia,  the  republic  was 
brought  near  the  brink  of  destruction  by  a  oonq^iracy  headed  by  the 
infiunous  Catiline.  Rome  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  complete 
anarchy ;  ^e  republic  was  a  mere  name ;  the  laws  had  ^  oomn 
lost  their  power ;  the  elections  were  carried  by  bribery;  kaot  op 
and  the  city  populace  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  ^"""*' 
Dobles  in  their  feuds  against  one  another.  In  this  corrupt  state  of 
things  Sergius  Catiline,  a  man  of  patrician  rank,  and  of  great  abili* 
ties,  but  a  monster  of  wickedness,  who  had  acted  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  bloody  scenes  of  Sylla's  tyranny,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  c<mfederaoy  of  profligate  young  nobles,  who  hoped,  by 
elevating  their  leader  to  the  consulship,  or  by  murdering  those  who 
oppoeed  them,  to  make  thonselves  masters  of  Rome,  and  to  gain 
possession  of  the  public  treasures,  and  the  property  of  the  citiaens 
Many  circumstances,  favored  the  audacious  schemes  of  the  oonq»inir 
tors.     Pompey  was  abroad — Cras'  sus,  striving  with  mad  eagemev 

H*  12 
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for  pojfer  and  riches,  oonntenuiced  the  growing  inflaenoe  of  Catiline^ 
as  a  means  of  his  own  aggrandizement — Caesar,  laboring  to  reriTd 
the  party  of  H4rias,  and  courting  the  &yor  of  the  people  bj  pnblio 
shows  and  splendid  entertainments,  spared  Catiline,  and  perhaps  se- 
cretly encouraged  him,  while  the  only  two  eminent  Romans  who 
boldly  determined  to  uphold  their  falling  country  were  Cato  the 
younger,  and  the  orator  Cicero. 

29.  While  the  storm  which  Catiline  had  been  raising  was  threat- 
ening to  burst  upon  Rome,  and  every  one  dreaded  the  arch-conspira- 
tor, but  no  one  had  the  courage  to  come  forward  agamst  him,  Cicero 
offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  in  opposition  to  Catiline, 
and  was  elected.  An  attempt  of  the  conspirators  to  murder  Cicero  in  hit 
own  house  was  frustrated  by  the  watchful  yigilanoe  of  the  consul ;  and 
a  fortunate  accident  disclosed  to  him  all  their  plans,  which  he  laid  be- 
fore the  senate.  Even  in  the  senate-house  Catiline  boldly  confronted 
Cicero,  who  there  pronounced  against  him  that  femous  oration  which 
saved  Rome  by  driving  Catiline  from  the  city.  Catiline  then  fled  to 
Etrfiria,  where  he  had  a  large  force  already  under  arms,  while  seve* 
ral  of  his  confederates  remained  in  the  city  to  open  the  gates  to  him 
on  his  approach  ;  but  they  were  apprehended,  and  brought  to  punish- 
ment. An  army  was  then  sent  against  the  insurgents,  who  were 
completely  defeated ;  and  most  of  them,  imitating  Catiline,  fought 
to  the  last,  and  died  sword  in  hand.  (B.  C.  63.)  Cicero,  to  whom 
the  Romans  were  indebted  for  the  overthrow  of  the  conspiracy,  was 
now  hailed  as  the  Father  and  Deliverer  of  his  country. 

30.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Pompey  from  Asia,  the  jealousies 
between  him  and  Cras'  sus  were  renewed ;  but  Julius  Caesar  succeeded 

XII  TRK  ^  reconciling  the  rivals,  and  in  uniting  them  with  him- 
FIK8T  TKi-  self  in  a  secret  partnership  of  power,  called  the  First  Tri- 
^^^^^^'^^  umvirate.  (60  B.  C.)  These  men,  by  their  united  in- 
fluence, were  now  able  to  carry  all  their  measures ;  and  they  virtually 
usurped  the  powers  of  the  senate,  as  well  as  the  command  of  tho 
legions.  Csesar  first  obtaine^i  the  office  of  consul,  (B.  C.  59,)  and, 
when  the  year  of  his  consulship  had  expired,  was  made  commander 
of  all  Ghtul,  (B.  C.  58,)  although  but  a  small  portion  of  that  country 
was  then  under  the  Roman  dominion.  Cras'  sus,  whose  avarice  was 
unbounded,  soon  after  obtained  the  command  of  Syria,  famed  for  its 
luxury  and  wealth ;  while  to  Pompey  were  given  Africa  and  Spain, 
although  he  loft  the  care  of  his  provinces  to  others,  and  still  remained 
in  Italy. 
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31.  In  tbe  ooune  of  eight  years  Gasar  conquered  all  Gatd,  wlikdi 
consisted  of  a  great  number  of  separate  nations — ^twioe  passed  the 
Rhine'  into  Germany — and  twioe  passed  over  into  Britain,  and  sub- 
dued the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Hitherto  Britain  had  been 
known  only  by  name  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  its  first  mya- 
sion  by  Caesar,  in  the  year  55  B.  0.,  is  the  beginning  of  its  authentic 
history.  The  disembarkation  of  the  Romans,  somewhere  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Kent,»  was  firmly  disputed  by  the  natives ;  but  stem 
discipline  and  steady  valor  overawed  them,  and  they  proffered  sub- 
mission. A  second  invasion  in  the  ensuing  spring  was  also  resisted ; 
but  genius  and  science  asserted  their  usual  superiority ;  and  peace, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  invaders,  were  purchased  by  the  payment 
of  tribute.  In  the  meantime  Cras'  sus  had  fallen  in  Parthia,*  (B.  0. 
52,)  thus  leaving  but  two  masters  of  the  Roman  world ;  but  Pompey 
had  already  become  jealous  of  the  greatness  of  Caesar's  fame,  and  on 
the  death  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Pompey  and  daughter  of  Caesar,  the 
last  tie  that  bound  these  friends  was  broken,  and  they  became  rivals, 
and  enemies.  Pompey  had  secured  most  of  the  senate  to  his  inter- 
ests ;  but  Caesar,  though  absent,  had  obtained,  by  the  most  lavish 
bribes,  numerous  and  powerful  adherents  in  the  very  heart  of  Rome. 
Among  others,  Mark  Antony  and  Quintus  Cassius,  tribunes  of  the 
people,  favored  his  interests. 

32.  When  Caesar  requested  that  he  might  stand  for  the  consulship 
in  his  absence,  the  senate  denied  the  request.     When  or     »n.  civil 
dered  to  disband  his  legions  and  resign  his  provinces,  he  ^^^^^ 
immediately  promised  compliance,  if  Pompey  would  do  and  pompjct. 
the  same ;  but  the  senate  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  disband  his 

t  Tba  Rkhu  rl8M  In  SwIUwIand,  only  •  few  miles  (h>m  tbe  fource  of  the  Rhone— paiiee 
tbroagfa  Lake  Oonatance— then  flows  west  to  the  town  of  Baalo,  near  the  borders  of  France^ 
thence  generally  north-west  to  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean.  It  formed  the  ancient 
boundary  between  Gaul  and  the  German  tribes,  and  was  first  passed  by  Julius  Caesar  in  hia 
biTssion  of  the  German  nation  of  the  Sloambri. 

S.  Peartkia  was  originally  a  small  extent  of  country,  south-east  of  the  Gasplan  Sea.  After 
ttie  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  a  separate  liingdom  was  formed  there,  which  gradually  ex- 
teiided  to  the  Indus  on  the  east  and  the  Tigris  on  tbe  west,  until  it  embraoed  the  fkirost  pror. 
inoes  of  tbe  old  Persian  monarchy.  By  the  rictory  over  Crassus  the  Parthians  obtained  a  great 
Incraase  of  power,  and  during  a  long  time  after  this  event  they  were  almost  constantly  at  war 
with  the  Romans.  The  Parthian  empire  was  overthrown  by  the  southern  Persians  226  years 
nAer  the  Cbrislian  ers,  when  the  later  Persian  empire  of  the  SastMidm  was  established.  **Tbe 
mode  of  fighting  adopted  by  the  Parthian  cavalry  was  peculiar,  and  well  calculated  to  annoy. 
1^  hen  apparenti:*  in  Aiil  retreat,  they  would  turn  round  on  their  steeds  and  discharge  their 
arrows  with  the  ;nosl  unerrhig  accuracy ;  and  hence,  to  borrow  the  language  of  an  onolent 
wriier  it  was  victcry  to  them  if  a  counterfeit  flight  threw  their  pursuers  Into  disorder.** 

a.  The  place  where  Gnsar  is  believed  to  have  landed  is  at  tbe  town  of  Dael«  oaar  whst  It 
I  tte  Booth  Fonland,  sUtj-eU  mikt  souUheast  from  Loodou. 
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vmj  before  a  qpeoified  day,  under  the  penalty  of  being  declared  a 
public  enemy.  (B.  0.  49.)  The  tribones  Antony  and  Cassias  fled 
to  the  army  of  Caesar  then  at  Raven'  na,*  bearing  with  them  the  hoa- 
tile  mandate  of  the  senate,  and  by  their  harangues  inflaming  the  sol- 
diers against  the  measures  of  the  senatorial  party.  Caesar,  confident 
of  the  support  of  his  troops,  now  passed  the  Rubicon  in  hostile  array, 
an  act  deemed  equivalent  to  an  open  declaration  of  war  against  his 
country.  The  senate  and  Pompey,  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  and  finding  their  forces  daily  deserting  them,  fled  across 
the  Adriat'  io  into  Greece ;  and  in  sixty  days  from  the  passage  of  the 
Rubicon,  Caesar  was  master  of  all  Italy. 

33.  Caesar  soon  obtained  the  surrender  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
after  which  he  passed  over  to  Spain,  where  Pompey's  lieutenants 
commanded, — rapidly  reduced  the  whole  Peninsula,  took  Marseilles 
by  siege  on  his  return  through  Gaul,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
was  declared  by  the  remnant  of  the  senate  sole  dictator ;  but  after 
eleven  days  he  laid  aside  the  ofSce,  and  took  that  of  consul.  Pompey 
had  already  collected  a  numerous  army  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
and  thither  Caesar  followed  him.  Near  Dyrrach'  ium,*  in  Illyr'  i- 
cum,  he  assaulted  the  intrenched  camp  of  Pompey,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  many  standards,  and  his  own  camp  would 
have  been  takcu  had  not  Pompey  called  off  his  troops,  in  apprehen- 
sion of  an  ambuscade;  on  which  Caesar  remarked  that  "the  war 
would  have  been  at  an  end,  if  Pompey  had  known  how  to  profit  by 
victory." 

34.  Caesar  then  boldly  advanced  into  Thes'  saly,  followed  by  Pompey 
at  the  head  of  a  superior  force.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  plains 
<rf  Pharsilia,*  where  was  fought  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  world.     (B.  C.  48.)     Caesar  was  completely  victorious, 

1.  Raven'  nc  wu  originally  bailt  on  the  short  of  th«  Adriat'  le,  near  the  most  aontberr 
mouth  of  the  riyer  Po.  Auguetus  coustmcted  a  new  bart>or  three  miles  ttom  the  old  tows, 
and  henceforward  the  new  harbor  became  the  principal  station  of  the  Roman  Adriat'  Io  fleets 
but  such  was  the  aocumolatlon  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  •<ream^  that,  aa  Gibbon  relates, 
so  early  as  the  flfth  or  sixth  century  after  Christ,  **  the  port  of  Augustus  was  oouveried  into 
ptessant  orchards ;  and  a  lonely  grove  of  pines  ooTered  tho  ground  where  the  Roman  fleet 
once  rode  at  anchor.*^  BaTen'  na  was  the  capital  of  Italy  during  the  IssI  yenrs  of  the  Western 
empire  of  tho  Romans,  and  it  still  contains  numerous  interesting  specimens  of  the  architeciara 
of  that  period. 

8.  Dffrrach'  tvai,  which  was  a  Grecian  city,  at  first  called  EpitUmmUf  was  situated  on  the 
niyrian  coast  of  Macedonia,  north  of  ApoUonla.  Its  modem  name  Is  />«rstz«,  an  unhealthy 
Tillage  of  Turkish  Albania. 

3.  PhnriUia  was  a  city  situated  la  the  central  portion  of  Thessaly,  on  a  souUtem  tribvtary 
of  the  Peneus.  The  name  of  Pkaram^  applied  to  a  few  ruins  about  Ofteen  railes  south^eil 
bom  Larisia,  marks  the  site  of  the  anoieot  city 
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sad  Pompej,  flaniig  in  disguise  from  the  field  of  batde,  attended 
only  bj  his  son  Seztus,  and  a  few  followers  of  rank,  pursued  his 
way  to  Mjftil6ne,  where  he  took  on  board  his  wife  Cornelia  and 
nailed  to  Egypt,  intendbg  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  the  young  king 
Ptol'  emy,  whose  father  he  had  befriended.  Ptol'  emy,  then  at  war 
with  his  sister  Cleopitra,  was  encamped  with  his  army  near  PelAsi- 
um,*  whither  Pompey  directed  his  course,  after  sending  to  inform 
ihe  king  of  his  approach.  In  the  army  of  Ptol'  emy  there  was  a 
Roman,  named  Septim'  ius,  who  advised  the  young  prince  to  put 
Pompey  to  death,  in  order  to  secure  the  favor  of  Caesar ;  and  just 
fts  Pompey  was  stepping  on  shore  from  a  boat  that  had  been  sent  to 
reodve  him,  he  was  stabbed,  in  the  sight  of  his  wife  and  son.  Soon 
after  Csesar  arrived  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tives, when  the  ring  and  head  of  Pompey,  which  were  presented  to 
him,  gave  him  the  first  information  of  the  &te  of  his  rival  He 
flihed  tears  at  the  sight,  and  turned  away  with  horror  from  the  spec- 
tacle. He  afterwards  ordered  the  head  to  be  burned  with  perfumes, 
m  the  Roman  method,  and  loaded  with  favors  those  who  had  adhered 
to  Pompey  to  the  last 

35.  Caesar,  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  Pompey,  had  taken  with  him 
to  Alexandria  only  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  when,  captivated  by 
the  diarms  and  beauty  of  Cleopatra,  the  Egyptian  queen,  who  ap 
plied  to  him  for  protection,  he  decided  against  the  claims  of  her 
brother,  the  party  of  the  latter  conceived  the  plan  of  overwhelming 
him  in  Alexandria,  so  that  his  situation  there  was  similar  to  that  of 
Cortes  in  Mexico.  The  royal  palace,  in  which  Csdsar  had  fortified 
himself,  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  celebrated  library  established  there 
by  Ptol' emy  Philadelphus  was  burnt  to  ashes.  With  difficulty 
CsBsar  escaped  from  the  city  to  the  island  of  Pharos,'  where  he 
maintained  himself  until  reenforcements  arrived.  He  then  over- 
threw the  power  of  Ptol'  emy,  who  lost  his  life  by  drowning,  and 
after  having  established  Cleopdtra  on  the  throne  he  marched  against 
Phamdces,  king  of  Pontus,  son  of  Mithridates,  whose  dominions  he 
reduced  with  such  rapidity  that  he  announced  the  result  to  the  Ro- 

L  Ptl^imm  wv  a  ftxmtier  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  entranoe  of  the  eattera  mouth  of  the 

mie. 

S.  Pkmr*»  was  a  imal  Island  In  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  at  the  entrance  of  the  principal  ha^ 
DOT,  one  mile  ftom  the  shore,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  causeway.  The  celebrated 
•*  Tower  of  Pharos^  was  built  on  the  island  in  the  reign  of  Ptol'  emy  Phibulelphus,  to  senre 
m  a  Ughtbooae.  The  modem  lighthouse  tower,  which  stands  on  the  island,  has  nothing  of  the 
beutj  and  crandaor  of  Ihe  old  rne. 
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man  senata  in  the  well  known  words,  venij  vidi,  vici,'*^  I  came,  I  aaw, 
I  conquer  3d." 

36.  On  Csesar's  retnm  to  Rome,  (B.  C.  47,)  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  two  years,  he  granted  a  general  amnesty  to  all  the  folbwers 
of  Pompey,  and  by  his  clemency  gained  a  strong  hold  on  the  affeo- 
tions  of  the  people.  The  servility  of  the  senate  knew  no  bounds, 
and  the  whole  republic  was  placed  in  his  hands.  Still  there  was  a 
large  and  powerful  party  in  Africa  and  Spain  opposed  to  him,  headed  by 
Gato,  the  sons  of  Pompey,  and  other  generals.  Caesar,  passmg  OTcr  to 
Africa,  defeated  his  enemies  there  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Thapsns,* 
after  which  the  inflexible  Oato,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Utica, 
having  advised  his  followers  not  to  continue  their  resistance,  commit- 
ted suicide.  (46  6.  C.)  He  had  seen,  he  said,  the  republic  passing 
away,  and  he  could  live  no  longer.  Csesar*  expressed  his  regret  that 
Cato  had  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  pardoning  him. 

37.  The  war  in  Africa  had  been  finished  in  five  months.  Fresh 
honors  awaited  Csesar  at  Home.  He  enjoyed  four  triumphs  in  one 
month ;  the  senate  created  him  dictator  for  ten  years ;  he  was  14^- 
pointed  censor  of  the  public  morals,  and  his  statue  was  placed  oppo- 
site that  of  Jupiter,  in  the  capitol,  and  inscribed,  "  To  Caesar,  the 
demigod."  He  made  many  useful  changes  in  the  laws,  corrected 
many  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice,  extended  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens  to  whole  cities  and  provinces  in  different  parti 
of  the  empire,  and  reformed  the  calendar  upon  principles  established 
by  the  Egyptian  astronomers,  by  making  an  intercalation  of  sixty- 
seven  days  between  the  months  of  November  and  December,  so  that 
the  name  of  the  December  month  was  transferred  from  the  time  of 
the  autumnal  equinox  to  that  of  the  winter  solstice,  where  it  still  re- 
mains. 

38.  From  the  cares  of  civil  government  Csesar  was  called  to  Spain, 
where  Cn^us  and  Sextus,  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  had  raised  a  large 
army  against  him.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  45  he  defeated  them  in  a 
hard-fought  battle  in  the  plains  of  Munda,'  after  having  been  obliged, 
in  order  to  encourage  his  men,  to  fight  in  the  foremost  ranks  as  a 
common  soldier.  Csesar  said  that  he  had  often  fought  for  victory, 
but  that  in  this  battle  he  fought  for  his  life.    The  elder  of  Pompey^s 

L  Tht^*uaj  now  jDnuat^  was  a  town  of  llttto  importance  on  the  eea-ooast,  abool  ooe 
bundred  miles  Mutb-east  fh>m  Carthage. 

2.  Mnnda  waa  a  town  a  short  distance  (torn  the  Mediterranean  In  the  soutbem  part  of  Spain. 
The  UtUe  village  of  Monda  In  Grenada,  twenty-flve  m.'*ea  west  fhmi  Malaga,  la  tuppoaed  to  be 
near  the  site  of  the  andent  city. 
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aoDS  WB8  ihxn  m  iihe  purgoit  after  the  battle,  but  Sextus  the  younger 
escaped.  After  a  campaign  of  nine  months  Caesar  returned  to  Rome, 
and  enjoyed  a  triumph  for  the  reduction  of  Spain,  which  had  termi- 
nated the  civil  war  in  the  lioman  provinces. 

39.  Gaasar  was  next  made  dictator  for  life,  with  the  title  of  impera- 
tor  and  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  although  the  outward  form  of  the 
republic  was  allowed  to  remain.  His  ever  active  mind  now  planned 
a  series  of  foreign  conquests,  and  formed  vast  designs  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  empire  which  he  had  gained.  He  ordered  the  laws 
to  be  digested  into  a  code,  he  undertook  to  drain  the  great  marshes  in 
ihe  vicinity  of  Rome,  to  form  a  capacious  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  to  cut  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  make  roads  across 
ihe  Apennines,  dig  canals,  collect  public  libraries,  erect  a  new 
theafa-e,  and  build  a  magnificent  temple  to  Mars.  But  while  he  was 
occupied  with  these  gigantic  projects  the  people  became  suspicious 
that  he  courted  the  title  of  king ;  and  at  his  suggestion,  as  is  sup- 
posed, Mark  Antony  offered  him  a  royal  diadem  during  the  celebra 
tion  of  the  feast  of  the  Lupercalia ;  but  no  shout  of  approbation  fol- 
lowed the  act,  and  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the  bauble.^ 

40.  A  large  number  of  senators,  headed  by  the  pra^rs  Cassius 
and  Brutus,  regarding  Cassar  as  an  usurper,  soon  after  formed  a  con 
Bpiracy  to  take  his  life,  and  fixed  on  the  fifteenth  (the  Ides)  of  March, 
a  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  for  the  execution  of 
their  plot  As  soon  as  Caesar  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  senate-house, 
the  conspirators  crowded  around  him,  and  as  one  of  them,  pretending 
to  urge  some  request,  laid  hold  of  his  robe  as  if  in  the  act  of  sup- 
plicatian,  the  others  rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  daggers,  and  he 
hU  pierced  with  twenty  three  wounds,  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 
which  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood.^     (B.  C.  44.) 

41.  As  soon  as  the  deed  of  death  was  consummated,  Brutus  raised 

a.  **  Ton  an  did  bM|  thml  on  the  Luperoa), 

I  thrioe  preeented  him  a  kingly  crown. 
Which  he  did  thiioe  refUM.    Waathiaamblttont 
Yet  Brotus  says,  he  was  amblttoos ; 
And  sarei  he  is  an  honorable  man.** 

Anttmji^t  Oralioii,    Skakspettr$*a  ^dhu  Cm§m 

b.  **  For  when  the  noble  Casear  saw  htm  stab, 

Ingratitade,  more  strong  than  traitors  arms, 
Qolte  ranqnished  him  :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 
.\nd,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  Ihoe^ 
-     Eren  at  the  base  of  Pompey^s  statue, 

Whtoh  aU  the  whUe  ran  blood,  great  Cassar  ML" 

AiU0n9*9  0rtiti9m> 
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his  bloody  dagger^  and  congratulated  the  senate,  and  Cioero  m  par- 
ticular, on  the  recovery  of  liberty ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  sens- 
tors  fled  in  dismay  from  Rome,  or  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses; 
and  as  the  conspirators  had  formed  no  plans  of  future  action,  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  were  in  the  utmost  suspense ;  but  tranquillity 
prevailed  until  the  day  appointed  by  the  senate  fbr  the  funeral 
Then  Mark  Antony,  who  had  hitherto  urged  conciliation,  ascended 
the  rostrum  to  deliver  the  ^eral  oration.  After  he  had  wrought 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  in  a  most  artful  manner  by  enumerating 
the  great  exploits  and  noble  deeds  of  the  murdered  Csesar,  he  lifted 
up  the  bloody  robe,  and  showed  them  the  body  itself,  *■  all  marred  by 
traitors.'  The  multitude  were  seized  with  such  indignation  and 
rage,  that  while  some,  tearing  up  the  benches  of  the  senate-house, 
fbrmed  of  them  a  funeral  pile  and  burnt  the  body  of  Csesar,  others 
ran  through  the  streets  with  drawn  weapons  and  flaming  torches,  de- 
nouncing vengeance  against  the  conspirators.  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
and  their  adherents,  fled  from  Rome,  and  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves by  force  of  arms. 

42.  Antony,  assisted  by  Lep'  idus,  now  sought  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  State ;  but  he  found  a  rival  in  the  young  Octavius 
Caesar,  the  grandson  of  Caesar's  sister  Julia,  and  principal  heir  of  the 
murdered  dictator.  The  senate  adhered  to  the  interests  of  Octavius, 
and  declared  Antony  a  public  enemy,  and  several  battles  had  already 
been  fought  between  the  opposing  parties  in  the  north  of  Italy  and 
Gatd,  when  the  three  leaders,  Antony,  Lep'  idus,  and  Octavius,  hav- 

XIV  THB  "^8  ™^*'  "^  private  conference  on  a  small  island  of  the 
SECOND  TBI-  Rhine,  agreed  to  settle  their  difierences,  and  take  upon 
'^*'^^'**'"'  themselves  the  government  of  the  republic  for  five  years — 
thus  forming  the  Second  Triumvirate.  (B.  C.  43.)  A  oold-blooded 
proscription  of  the  enemies  Of  the  several  parties  to  the  compact  fol- 
lowed. Antony  yielded  his  own  uncle,  and  Lep' idus  his  own 
brother,  while  Octavius,  to  his  eternal  infamy,  consented  to  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  virtuous  Cicero  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  hb  colleagues. 
Cicero  was  betrayed  to  the  assassins  sent  to  dispatch  him,  by  one  of 
his  own  domestics ;  but,  tired  of  life,  he  forbade  his  servants  to  de- 
fend him,  and  yielded  himself  to  his  fate  without  a  struggle. 

43.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  at  the  head  of  the  republican  party  had 
by  this  time  made  themselves  masters  of  Maced6nia,  Greece,  and 
the  Asiatic  proviuf^es;  and  Octavius  and  Anton),  as  soon  as  ihej 
had  settled  the  government  at  Rome,  set  out  to  meet  them.     At 
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Philip' pi/  a  town  in  Thrace,  two  battlee  were  fought,  and  fortune, 
rather  than  talent,  gaye  the  yiotory  to  the  triumvirs.  (B.  C.  42.) 
Both  Oassins  and  Bmtns,  giving  way  to  despair,  destroyed  them- 
sdves ;  their  army  was  dispersed,  and  most  of  the  soldiers  afler- 
wards  entered  the  service  of  the  victors.  Ootavins  returned  with 
his  legions  to  Italy,  while  Antony  remained  as  the  master  of  the 
Eastern  provinces. 

44  From  Greece  Antony  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
caused  great  distress  hy  the  heavy  trihute  he  exacted  of  the  inhab- 
itants. While  at  Tarsus,*  in  Cilicia,  the  celebrated  Cleopatra  came 
to  pay  him  a  visit ;  and  so  captivated  was  the  Roman  with  the 
charms  and  beauty  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  that  he  accompanied  her 
on  her  return  to  Alexandria,  where  he  lived  for  a  time  in  indolence, 
dissipation,  and  luxury,  neglectful  of  the  calls  of  interest,  honor,  and 
ambition.  In  the  meantime  a  civil  war  had  broken  out  in  Italy ;  for 
tiie  brother  of  Antony,  aided  by  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  the  latter,  had 
taken  up  arms  against  Octavius ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  rebellion 
had  been  quelled,  and  Octavius  was  everywhere  triumphant,  that  An- 
tony saw  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Italy. 

45.  On  his  way  he  met  at  Athens  his  wifo  Fulvia,  whom  he  blamed 
as  the  cause  of  the  recent  disasters,  treated  her  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  leavmg  her  on  her  death-bed  hastened  to  fight  Augustus. 
All  Uiought  that  another  fierce  struggle  for  the  empire  was  at  hand ; 
but  the  rivals  had  a  personal  interview  at  BrundAsium,*  where  a  re- 
conciliation was  effected.  To  secure  the  permanence  of  the  peacey 
Antony  married  Octavia,  the  halfsi§ter  of  Octavius.  A  new  division 
of  the  empire  was  made ;  Antony  was  to  have  the  eastern  provinoea 
beyond  the  Ionian  sea;  Octavius  the  western,  and  Lep'  idus  Africa; 

L  Pkilif'  pi,  a  dty  In  Um  western  pert  of  Thraoe,  afterwards  included  in  Bfaceddnia,  was 
•boot  serenljr-flTe  milee  north  eart  from  the  preaent  Saloniki.  In  addition  to  the  rictory  gained 
here  by  Antony  and  Oetaviiu,  it  is  rendered  more  iaterestlng  from  the  circomstanoe  of  ita 
being  the  first  place  where  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  SL  Paul,  (see  Acta,  xri^)  and  also  from 
the  Epistle  addressed  by  him  to  the  PkiUppimns.  The  rains  of  the  dty  sUB  retain  the  name 
of  il/»*«A,pfeBomieed  needy  the  same  as  P*>/inii.    (JUt^NcL) 

3.  T\irnu,  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  was  situlited  on  the  rlTer  Gydnus,  abool  twelre  miles  ftt>m 
Ibe  Bfedlterranean.  It  was  the  birlh^Iaoe  of  St.  Pan],  of  Antlp'  ater  the  stole,  and  of  Athen- 
od6rus  the  phUoeopher.  It  is  still  a  Tillage  of  some  six  or  seren  thousand  inhabitants^  and 
some  remains  of  its  ancient  magnificence  are  still  visible.  The  Tisit  of  Cleopatra  to  Antony— 
herself  attired  like  Venus,  and  her  attendants  like  cuplds,  fai  a  galley  eorersd  with  gold,  whose 
sails  were  of  purple,  theoan  of  sllrer,  and  cordage  of  sUk--is  flnsly  described  in  flhskspeare»e 
play  of  Antony  and  Cleopitra,  Act  IL  scene  8.   (Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  Bmnd^ium^  now  Brindiai^  one  of  the  most  important  Cities  of  ancient  Italy,  and  the 
port  whence  the  Intercoarse  between  Italy  and  Greece  and  the  East  wss  nsoally  carrind  on, 
was  sltoated  on  the  ooastof  Apulia,  aboat  three  bondred  miles  soath-east  from  Room.  1  ooee 
had  an  ezceDent  harbor,  which  is  now  neaily  (Died  op.   ( JCsp  Ho.  VIL) 
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and  soon  after,  Sextins  Pompej,  who  had  long  maintained  himself  in 
Sicily  against  the  triamvirs,  was  admitted  into  the  partnership,  and 
assignel  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Achaia. 

46.  The  peace  thus  concluded  was  of  short  duration.  Octavius, 
without  any  reasonahle  pretext  for  hostilities,  quarrelled  with  Sextius 
Pompey  and  drove  him  from  his  dominions.  Pompey  fled  to  Phrygia, 
where  he  was  slain  by  one  of  Antony's  lieutenants.  Lep'  idus  and 
Octavius  next  quarrelled  about  the  possession  of  Sicily ;  but  Octavius 
corrupted  the  soldiers  of  Lep'  idus,  and  induced  them  to  desert  their 
general,  who  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  province  to  his  rival. 
Antony,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition against  the  Parthians;  after  which,  returning  to  Egypt,  he 
once  more  became  enslaved  by  the  charms  of  Cleopitra,  upon  whom 
he  conferred  several  Boman  provinces  in  Asia.  When  his  wife  Oc 
tavia  set  out  from  Rome  to  visit  him  he  ordered  her  to  return,  and  after- 
wards repudiated  her,  pretending  a  previous  marriage  with  Cleopatra. 

47.  After  this  insult  Octavius  could  no  longer  keep  peace  with  him, 
and  as  the  war  had  long  been  anticipated,  the  most  formidable  prepa- 
rations were  made  on  both  sides,  and  both  parties  were  soon  in 
readiness.  Their  fleets  met  off  the  promontory  of  Ac'  tium,*  in  the 
I6nian  sea,  whUe  the  hostile  armies,  drawn  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
strait  which  enters  the  Ambraoian  Gulf,  were  spectators  of  the  battle. 
(B.  C.  31.)  While  the  victory  was  yet  undecided,  Cleopdtra,  who 
had  accompanied  Antony  with  a  large  foroe,  overcome  with  anxiety 
and  fear,  ordered  her  galley  to  remove  from  the  scene  of  action.  A 
large  number  of  the  Egyptian  ships,  witnessing  her  flight,  withdrew 
from  the  battle ;  and  the  infatuated  Antony,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
Gleopdtra  had  fled,  apparently  losing  his  self-possession,  hastily  fol* 
lowed  her  in  a  quick-sailing  vessel,  and  being  taken  on  board  the 
galley  of  Cleopatra,  became  the  companion  of  her  flight  The  fleet 
of  Antony  was  annihilated,  and  his  land  forces,  soon  after,  made 
terms  with  the  conqueror. 

48.  Octavius,  after  flrst  returning  to  Italy  to  tranquillize  some  dis- 
turbances there,  pursued  the  fugitives  to  Egypt  Antony  endeavored 
to  impede  the  march  of  the  victor  to  Alexandria,  but  seeing  all  his 
efforts  fruitless,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  he  reproached  Cleopdtra  with 
being  the  author  of  his  misfortunes,  and  resolving  never  to  fall  alivo 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.     When 

L  Hie  promontoij  of  ^e'Cmm  was  a  tniall  neck  of  land  at  the  nortb-waitani  extramitj  ol 
Awrminla,  at  the  entraooe  of  the  jtmbrMum  Quif^  now  Golf  of  wfrte. 
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Cleopdtra,  who  Had  shut  herself  op  in  her  palace,  fband  that  Oota* 
yius  designed  to  spare  her  only  to  adorn  his  triumph,  she  caused  a 
poisonous  viper  to  be  applied  to  her  arm,  and  thus  followed  Antony 
in  deitL  (B.  C.  30.)  Egypt  immediately  submitted  to  the  sway 
of  Octavius,  and  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

49.  The  death  of  Antony  had  put  an  on  1  to  the  Triumvirate ;  and 
Octavius  was  now  left  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world.     While 
taking  the  most  effectual  measures  to  secure  his  power^    xr.  oota- 
he  dissembled  his  real  purposes,  and  talked  of  restoring    ^"'^  •®^" 
the  republic;  but  it  was  evident  that  a  free  constitution  ^^^  &oman 
eould  no  longer  be  maintained ; — ^the  most  eminent  citi-      world. 
sens  besought  him  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  28th  year  before  the  Christian  era,  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Republic  ends.     All  the  armies  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  Octavius ;  he  was  made  pro-consul  over  the  whole  Roman  empire — 
he  gave  the   administration  of  the  provinces  to  whomsoever  he 
pleased — and  appointed  and  removed  senators  at  his  wilL     In  the 
27th  year  B.  C.  the  senate  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Augustus, 
or  "  The  Divine,"  and  of  Imperalar,  or  "  chief  governor,"  for  ten 
jrears,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  sixth  month  of  the  Roman  year, 
(August)  as  that  of  Julius  Caesar  had  been  given  to  the  fifth,  and 
lour  years  later  he  was  made  perpetual  tribune  of  the  people,  which 
rendered  his  person  sacred.     Although  without  the  title  of  a  mon- 
arch, and  discarding  the  insignia  of  royalty,  his  exalted  station  con 
^rnred  upon  him  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  which  he  exercised, 
nevertheless,  with  moderation, — seemingly  desirous  that  the  triumvir 
Octavius  should  be  forgotten  in  the  mild  reign  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 
50.  After  a  series  of  successful  wars  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  in  Spain, 
and  the  subjugation  of  Aquitdnia,  Pann6nia,  Balmdtia,  and  Illy'  ria, 
by  the  Roman  arms,  a  general  peace,  with  the  exception  of  some 
trifling  disturbances    in    the  frontier    provinces,  was    established 
throughout  the  vast  dominions  of  the  empire,  which  now  extended 
on  the  east  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the  plains  of  Scythia, 
and  on  the  west  from  the  Libyan  deserts  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  German  ocean .»    The  temple  of  Jdnus  was  now  closed  *>  for 
the  third  time  since  the  foundation  of  Rome.     It  was  at  this  auspi- 
cious period  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah,  was  born ; 
and  thus,  literally,  was  his  advent  the  herald  of  "  peace  on  earthi 
and  good  will  toward  men." 

a.lB.aiA.    8mUbpNo.IX.)  b.  (B.aiO.) 
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CHAPTEB   I. 

ROMAN   HISTORY  OONTINUED,  FROM   THB  OOMMENOBMBNT  Of 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA,  TO  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THB  WESTBRlSi 

EMPIRE  OF  THE  ROMANS,  A.  D.  1,  TO  A.  D.  476. 

SECTION   I. 

BOMAir  BIBTOET  IKOM  TBB  BBGnffVINQ  OF  THB  0HK18TIAK  SEA  TO  THB  DBATH 
OF  DOMRIAN,  THB  LAST  OF  THB  TWXLYB  OJBRAMB,  A.  D.   96. 

ANALYSIS.  L  Eakubb  ard  latcr  ristobt  or  thb  Bums  coMPAnv.— 9:  TIm  emphv 
•t  the  eod  or  the  lint  oeotory  of  the  OhrMaa  era.  Hie  feeUog  with  wUeh  we  hairy  over  Ih* 
dodog  •eonet  of  Roman  hlatoiy.  Importanoe  of  the  history  of  the  *^deoUiie  and  fkll**  of  the 
empire.    Sat(|ect8  of  the  preeeat  chapter. 

3.  JvLiua  CjKSAm.  Gommenoement  of  the  Roman  emptie.^— 4.  The  relfn  of  Avovervs. 
BehentonoftheGermana^-^  GrleforAngiietusatthelomofhislegiona.  The  danger  of  lnT». 
■Ion  aTertedw-m.  TheaocesBlon  of  Tibb'  Bins.  The  selection  of  Aitare  aorereigne.— 7.  Character 
of  Tiberius,  and  commencement  of  hla  reign.— 8.  German  ware— German'  teoa.— 0.  S^Anw^ 
the  minister  of  Tth^rios.  [CApress.]— 10.  The  death  of  S^Anoa.  Death  of  Tlb«rina.  Crud- 
flxkm  of  the  SaTioor.—lL  Cauo'  ula.  His  character,  and  wicked  actions.— 12.  His  follies. 
His  extraragance.  Hla  death.— 11  Claitdids  procUlmed  emperor.  His  character.— 14.  Hie 
two  wives.  His  death.— IS.  Foreign  eyents  of  the  reign  orGlandlas.^ia.  Nbro.  The  flrat  Are 
years  of  hla  rsign.  Death  of  Agrfpplna,  and  of  Burrhus,  Seneca,  and  Locan.  Conflagration 
ef  Rome.— 17.  Persecution?  of  the  Christians.  Nero*s  extrsTaganees.— 18.  The  prorlnees  pil- 
laged by  him.  His  popnhirtty  with  the  rabble.  SeTDlts  agafaist  him.  His  death^l9L  ForeigB 
events  of  the  reign  of  Nero.    [Druids.   Thelc^ni     London.] 

SO.  End  of  the  reign  of  the  Julian  flunlly.  Brief  reign  of  Galba.— 81.  Oiaraeter,  and  reign 
of  Otho.  -SSL  Character,  and  reign  of  Vmn.'  uirs.  Revolt  In  Syria.— ^  VUel'  lios,  fbroed  to 
resist,  is  finally  put  to  death  by  the  populace.— S4.  Temporary  rale  of  Domltlan.  Character, 
and  reign  of  VasrAsiAM.- 35.  Beginning,  and  causes  of  the  Jawisn  was.— 40.  Situation  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  commencement  of  the  siege  by  the  Roman  army.  ExpeolatlonB  of  Tttos.— 97.  Prom- 
ises made  to  the  Jews.  Their  strange  inlktuatlon.— 88.  The  horrors  of  the  siege.- SM.  Dreadftal 
mortality  in  the  dty.  The  fhU  of  Jerusalem.— 3D.  The  number  of  those  who  perished,  anil  ol 
those  made  prisoners.  Fateofthe  prlsonen.  Destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation— U.  Oompl»> 
tSon  of  the  conquest  of  Britain.  The  enlightened  policy  of  Agric'  ola.  [Caledonia.]— 33.  TiTve 
•nooeeds  Vespasian.  His  character.  EvenU  of  his  brief  re«n.  [Vesuvi'is.  Heroutameuou 
PompelL}'B.  Dohitiab.    His  character,  and  the  eharaeter  of  Us  reign.    Ferseool  0Bar-4k 
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r^OTtedal  aBdra.  Tbe  triumphs  of  DomitUai.  [MobsIa.  DacU.  Germaiij.}— 95.  lh»Xh  «# 
Domitiaii.— a6w  Qose  of  the  roign  of  the  **  Twelre  CmmnP  Their  several  deaths.  Character 
«f  Ihe  history  of  the  Roman  emperon  thos  Ihr^— 37.  The  city  of  BomO)  and  the  Roman  cs^klieu 
TlM  beginning  of  national  deesy. 

1.  As  we  enter  upon  ihe  time  of  the  Bomim  emperors,  Roman  Iua- 
torj,  90  highly  pleasing  and  attractive  in  its  early  stages,  and  during 
tin)  eventful  period  of  the  Republic,  gradually  declines  in  interest  to 
the  general  reader ;  for  the  Roman  people,  whose  many  i.  barlwr 
virtues  and  sufferings  awakened  our  warmest  sympathies,   ^^^  ^''^^ 
had  now  become  corrupt  and  degenerate ;  the  liberal  in-  ^hk  KiiPiaK 
fluences  of  their  popular  assemblies,  and  the  freedom  of   ooia arxd. 
the  Roman  senate,  had  given  place  to  arbitrary  force ;  and  althoug)i 
the  splendors  of  the  empire  continue  to  dazzle  for  awhile,  hencefor- 
ward the  political  history  of  the  Romans  is  little  more  than  the 
biographies  of  individual  rulers,  and  their  few  advisers  and  asso- 
ciates in  power,  who  controlled  the  political  destuiies  of  more  than 
a  himdred  millions  of  people. 

2^  We  shall  find  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  centory  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  empire,  haying  already  attained  its  fiill  strength 
and  maturity,  b^an  to  verge  towards  its  decline ;  and  we  are  apt  to 
hurry  over  the  closing  scenes  of  Roman  history  .with  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  shrinks  from  the  contemplation  of  waning  glories  and 
national  degeneracy.  But  while  the  history  of  the  Republican  era 
may  exceed  in  interest  that  of  the  '^  decline  and  fall "  of  the  empire, 
yet  ^e  latter  is  of  &r  greater  political  importance  than  the  former ; 
for,  including  the  early  history  of  many  important  sects,  and  codes, 
and  systems,  whose  influences  still  exist,  it  is  the  link  that  connects 
the  past  with  the  present — the  Ancient  with  the  Modem  world 
The  theologian  and  jurist  must  be  familiar  with  it  in  order  to  uudei 
stand  much  of  the  learning  and  history  of  their  respective  depart 
ments ;  and  it  deserves  the  careful  preparatory  study  of  every  reader 
of  modem  European  history ;  as  nearly  all  the  kingdoms  of  modern 
Europe  have  arisen  from  the  fragments  into  which  the  empure  of 
the  Caesars  was  broken.  We  proceed  then,  in  the  present  chapter, 
to  a  brief  survey,  which  is  all  that  our  limited  space  will  allow,  of, 
first,  the  overtowering  greatness,  and,  second,  the  decline,  and  final 
overthrow,  in  all  the  west  of  Europe,  of  that  mighty  fabric  of  em- 
pire which  valor  had  founded,  and  enlightened  policy  had  so  long 
sustained,  upon  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 

3.  The  rule  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  is  called  the  first  of  the  twelve 
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GsBsars,  altIioi%Ii  be  was  not  nominally  king,  was  tHat  of  one  wbo  pos- 
jL  JTuus  sessed  all  the  essential  attributes  of  sovereignty ;  and 
o^sAR.  from  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  which  decided  the  fate 
of  the  Roman  world,  might  with  propriety  be  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Roman  empire,  althongh  its  era  is  usually  dated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twenty-eighth  year  before  the  Christian  era, — the 
time  of  the  general  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  Augustus. 

4.  The  reign  of  Augustus  continued  until  the  fourteenth  year 
m.  AuouB-   *ft«r  the  birth  of  Christ — ^forty-four  years  in  all,  dating 

™*  from  the  battle  of  Ac'  tium,  which  made  Augustus  sole 
sovereign  of  the  empire.  After  the  general  peace  which  followed  the 
early  wars  and  conquests  of  the  emperor,  the  great  prosperity  of  his 
reign  was  disturbed  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Germans,  which  had  been 
provoked  by  the  extortions  of  Yams,  the  Roman  commander  on  the 
northern  frontier.  Varus  was  entrapped  in  the  depths  of  the  Gkrman 
forests,  where  nearly  his  whole  army  was  annihilated,  and  he  himself, 
in  despair,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (A.  D.  9.)  Awful  vengeanee 
was  taken  upon  the  Romans  who  became  prisoners,  many  of  them 
being  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  the  Germans. 

5.  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  general  threw  Augustus  into  trans- 
ports of  grief,  during  which  he  frequently  exclaimed,  "  Varus,  restore 
me  my  legions !"  It  was  thought  that  the  Germans  would  cross  the 
Rhine,  and  ^at  all  Gaul  would  unite  with  them  in  the  revolt ;  but 
a  large  Roman  army  under  Tib^us,  the  son-in-law  and  heir  of 
Augustus,  was  sent  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  danger 
was  averted. 

6.  Augustus,  having  designed  Tiberius  for  his  successor,  associated 
him  in  his  counsels,  and  conferred  upon  him  so  large  a  share  of  present 
power,  that  on  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Tiberius  easily  took  his 

place,  so  that  the  nation  scarcely  perceived  the  change 
of  masters.  (A.  D.  14.)  The  policy  of  Augustus  in 
selecting,  and  preparing  the  way  for,  the  future  sovereign,  was  suc- 
cessfully imitated  by  nearly  all  his  successors  during  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, although  the  emperors  continued  to  be  elected,  ostensibly  at 
least,  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  consent  of  the  soldiers. 

7.  Tiberius,  a  man  of  reserved  character,  and  of  great  dissimula- 
tion,— suspicious,  dark,  and  revengeful,  but  possessing  a  handsome 
figure,  and  in  his  early  years  exhibiting  great  talents  and  unwearied 
industry,  having  yielded  with  feigned  reluctance  to  the  wishes  of  the 
denste  t^at  ae  would  undertake  the  government,  commenced  his 
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TeigQ  with  the  i^pearanoe  of  jnstioe  and  moderation ;  hut  after  nine 
years  of  diasimulation)  his  sensoal  and  tyrannical  character  openly 
exhibited  itself  in  the  vicious  indulgence  of  every  base  passion,  and 
ihe  perpetration  of  the  most  wanton  cruelties. 

8.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  is  distinguished  by  the  wars  carried 
on  in  Germany  by  his  accomplished  general  and  nephew,  the  virtu- 
ous German'  i3us ;  but  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  glory  and  fame  which 
German'  ious  was  winning,  recalled  him  from  his  command,  and  then 
sent  him  as  governor  to  the  Eastern  provinces,  where  all  his  under- 
takings were  thwarted  by  the  secret  commands  of  the  emperor,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  caused  his  death  to  be  hastened  by  poison. 

9.  The  only  confidant  of  Tiberius  was  his  minister  Sej&nus,  whose 
eharacter  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  tiis  sovereign.  Secret- 
ly aspirmg  to  the  empire,  he  contrived  to  win  the  heart  of  Tib6rius  by 
exciting  his  mistrust  towards  his  own  family  relatives,  most  of  whom 
he  caused  to  be  poisoned,  or  condemned  to  death  for  suspected  trea- 
son ;  but  his  most  successful  project  was  the  removal  of  Tib6rius 
from  Rome  to  the  little  island  of  OipresB,^  where  the  monarch  re- 
mained during  a  number  of  years,  indulging  his  indolence  and  de- 
baucheries, while  Sejinus,  ruling  at  Rome,  perpetrated  the  most 
shocking  cruelties  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and  put  to  death  the 
most  eminent  oitiaens,  scarcely  allowing  them  the  useless  mockery  of 
a  trial 

10.  But  Sejinus  at  length  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  same  day  witnessed  his  arrest  and  execution — a  mem- 
orable example  of  the  instability  of  human  grandeur.  His  death 
was  followed  by  a  general  massaore  of  his  friends  and  relations.  At 
length  Tiberius  himself,  after  a  long  career  of  crime,  falling  sick, 
was  smothered  in  bed  by  one  of  his  officers,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
base  Calig'  ula,  the  son  of  German'  icus,  and  adopted  heir  of  the 
emperor.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
crucified  in  Judea,  under  the  prsetorship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Ro- 
man governor  of  that  province. 

1 1.  Calig'  ula,  whose  real  character  was  imknown  to  the  people, 

I.  C^m^  now  eaUed  Caprij  It  •  tmall  Iflland,  about  ten  milet  in  drcamference,  on  the 
•omb  tide  of  ibe  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Naplea.  It  la  aorrounded  on  all  aldea  but  one  by  loAy 
and  perpendicular  cliflb ;  and  in  the  centre  ii  a  secluded  rale,  remarlcable  for  its  beauty  and 
Minbrity.  The  tyrant  was  led  to  select  this  spot  for  bis  abode,  as  well  nnm  Ita  difflculty  of  ae- 
ecM,  as  fh>m  the  mitdneas  and  salubrity  of  lu  climate,  aiKl  the  unrivalled  mognifloeoce  oi  the 
pmapects  which  it  affords.  He  is  said  to  have  built  no  less  than  twelve  TiUav  in  different  parU 
ef  the  Island,  and  to  have  named  them  aAer  the  twelve  celestial  divinities.  The  ruins  of  one 
01  taem— tlM  \iUa  of  Jove— are  tiUl  to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff  opposite  Swrr§nU, 
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reoeiyed  from  them  aa  entliusiastio  weloome  on  his  accession  to  the 
▼.  oAuo'-  throne,  (A.  D.  37,)  but  they  soon  found  him  to  be  a 
^^i^  greater  monster  of  wickedness  and  dissimilation  than  his 
predecessor.  A  detailed  description  of  his  wicked  actions,  which 
fiome  have  attributed  to  madness,  would  afford  little  pleasure  to  the 
reader.  Not  satisfied  with  mere  murder,  he  ordered  all  the  prisoners 
in  Rome,  and  numbers  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  to  be  thrown  to  wild 
beasts ;  he  claimed  divine  honors,  erected  a  temple,  and  instituted  a 
college  of  priests  to  superintend  his  own  worship  \  and  findmg  the 
aenate  too  backward  in  adulation,  he  seriously  contemplated  the 
massacre  of  the  entire  body. 

12.  His  follies  were  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  vices.  For 
his  favorite  horse  Incititus  he  claimed  greater  reject  and  rever- 
ence than  were  due  to  mortals :  he  built  him  a  stable  of  marble 
and  a  manger  of  ivory,  and  frequently  invited  him  to  the  imperial 
table ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  death  alone  prevented  him  from  con- 
ferring upon  the  animal  the  honors  of  the  consulship  I  A  fortune 
of  eighteen  millions  sterling,  which  had  been  left  by  Tiberius,  was 
squandered  by  Calig'  ula,  in  a  most  senseless  manner,  in  little  more 
than  a  year,  while  fresh  sums,  raised  by  confiscations,  were  lavished 
in  the  same  way.  At  length,  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  Calig'  ula 
was  murdered  by  his  own  guards,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  senators, 
who  suddenly  awoke  to  the  wild  hope  of  restoring  the  Republic. 

13.  The  illusion  soon  disappeared,  for  the  spirit  of  Roman  liberty 
no  longer  existed.  The  Prsstorian  guards,*  who  had  all  the  power 
in  their  own  hands,  insisting  upon  being  governed  by  a  monarch, 
proclaimed  the  imbecile  Claudius  emperor,  at  a  time  when  he  expected 

VL         nothing  but  death ;  and  their  choice  was  sanctioned  by 

CLAUDIUS,     the  senate.     Claudius  was  an  uncle  of  the  late  emperor, 

and  brother  of  Germui'  icus.     He  was  so  deficient  in  judgment  and 

reflection  as  to  be  deemed  intolerably  stupid ;  he  was  not  destitute  of 

a.  The  Prmtorian  guards  were  gradually  iusiitated  by  Aogustus  to  protect  his  person,  awe 
ttie  senate,  keep  the  yetwans  and  legions  in  check,  and  prevent  or  crush  the  first  movemenia 
of  rebellion.  Something  similar  to  them  had  existed  ftx>m  the  earliest  times  In  the  body  of 
armed  guides  who  accompanied  the  general  in  his  military  expeditions.^  At  first  Auguatua 
stationed  tliree  cohorts  only  In  the  capital :  but  Tiberius  assembted  all  of  them,  to  the  number 
of  ten  thousand,  at  Rome,  and  assigned  them  a  permanent  and  well-rortlfled  camp  rlow  tr»  the 
walls  of  the  city,  on  the  broad  summit  or  the  Quirinul  and  Viminal  hills.  Thl;}  measure  it 
TilHirius  forever  riveted  the  fetters  of  his  country.  The  Pnetorian  bands,  soon  learning  tbeir 
own  strength,  and  the  weakness  of  tlie  civil  government,  became  eventually  the  real  maalert 
Rome,  i.  61 ;  and  NIebuhr,  v.  75 
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good  nature,  tot  unfortunately  he  was  made  the  dupe  of  abandoned 
fiiYorites,  for  whose  crime  history  hajs  unjustly  held  him  responsible. 

14.  For  a  time  his  wife  Messalina,  the  most  dissolute  and  aban- 
doned of  women,  ruled  him  at  pleasure ;  and  numbers  of  the  most 
worthy  citizens  were  sacrificed  to  her  jealousy,  avarice,  and  revenge ; 
but  finally  she  was  put  to  death  by  the  emperor  for  her  shameless  in- 
fidelity to  him.  Claudius  then  married  his  niece  Agrippina,  then  a 
widow  and  the  mother  of  the  afterwards  infamous  Nero.  She  was 
no  leas  cruel  in  disposition  than  Messalina ;  her  ambition  was  un- 
bounded, and  her  avarice  insatiable.  After  having  prevailed  upon 
Claudius  to  adopt  as  his  heir  and  successor  her  son  Nero,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  own  children,  she  caused  the  emperor  to  be  poisoned 
bj  his  physician.  (A.  B.  54.)  As  Agripplna  had  gained  the  captain 
of  the  Praetorian  guards  to  her  interest,  the  army  proclaimed  Nero 
emperor,  and  the  senate  confirmed  their  choice. 

15.  Thj  foreign  events  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  were  of  greater 
importance  than  his  domestic  administration.  Julius  Csesar  had 
first  carried  the  Roman  arms  into  Britain  in  a  brief  and  firuitless  in- 
raaon ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  Romans  began  to 
think  seriously  of  reducing  the  whole  island  under  their  dominion. 
At  first  Claudius  sent  over  his  general  Plau'tus,  (A.  D.  43,)  who 
gained  some  victories  over  the  rude  inhabitants.  Claudius  himself 
then  made  a  journey  into  Britain,  and  received  the  submission  of  the 
tribes  that  inhabited  the  southeastern  parts  of  the  island ;  but  the 
other  Britons,  under  their  king  Carac'  tacus,  maintained  an  obstinate 
resistance  until  the  Roman  army  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
OstoriuS;  who  defeated  Carac'  tacus  in  a  great  battle,  and  sent  him 
prisoner  to  Rome.     (A.  B.  51.) 

16.  Nero,  the  successor  of  Claudius,  was  a  youth  of  only  seventeen 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  (A.  B.  54.)  He  had  been  nurtured 
in  the  midst  of  crimes,  and  the  Roman  world  looked  upon 

him  with  apprehension  and  dread ;  but  durmg  five  years, 
while  he  still  remained  under  the  influence  of  his  early  instructors 
8^neca  and  Burrhus,  he  disappointed  the  fears  of  all  by  the  mildness 
of  his  reign.  At  length  his  mother  Agripplna  fell  under  the  sus- 
picion of  designing  to  restore  the  crown  to  the  still  surviving  son  of 
Claudius;  and  the  emperor  caused  both  to  be  put  to  death.  After 
this  he  abandoned  himself  to  bloodshed,  in  which  he  took  a  savage 
delight  He  is  accused  of  having  caused  the  death  of  his  able  min- 
T  13 
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ister  Burrhufi  by  poison ;  Seneca*  the  philosopher,  tiucan^  the  poet, 
and  most  of  the  leading  nobles,  were  condemned  on  the  charge  of 
treason ;  and  a  conflagration  in  Rome  which  lasted  nine  days,  and 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  (A.  D.  64,)  was  generally  be 
lieved  to  have  been  kindled  by  his  orders ;  and  some  reported  that 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  he  ascended  a  high  tower,  where  ho 
amused  himself  with  singing  the  Destruction  of  Troy. 

17.  In  order  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  ho  caused  ft 
report  to  be  circulated  that  the  Christians  were  the  authors  of  the 
fire ;  and  thous^inds  of  that  innocent  sect  were  put  to  death  under 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  barbarity.  Sometimes,  covered  by  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  they  were  exposed  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  de- 
vouring dogs ;  some  were  crucified :  others,  wrapped  in  combustible 
garments,  which  were  set  on  fire,  were  made  to  serve  as  torches  to 
illuminate  the  emperoi^s  gardens  by  night.  Nero  often  appeared  on 
the  Boman  stage  in  the  character  of  an  actor,  musician,  or  gladiator  * 
he  also  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Greece  in  succession,  where  hi 
obtained  a  number  of  victories  in  the  public  Grecian  game& 

18.  While  he  was  engaged  in  these  extravagances,  the  provinces 
of  the  empilre  were  pillaged  to  support  his  luxuries  and  maintain  his 
almost  boimdless  prodigalities.  To  the  lower  classes,  who  felt  no- 
thing of  his  despotism,  he  made  monthly  distributions  of  com,  to  the 
encouragement  of  indolence ;  and  he  gratified  the  populace  of  Rome 
by  occasional  supplies  of  wine  and  meat,  and  by  the  magnificent 
shows  of  the  chrcus.  Nero  was  popular  with  the  rabble,  which  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  his  atrocities  and  foUies  were  so  long  endured 
by  the  Roman  people.  At  length,  however,  the  standard  of  revolt 
was  raised  in  G^ul  by  Vindex,  the  Roman  governor,  and  soon  after 
by  Galba  in  Spain.     Vindex  perished  in  the  struggle ;  and  Galba 

a.  5m«8c,  the  moral  phllotopher,  wai  bom  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  m  thv  Mooiid  or  third 
jmr  of  the  OhrislUui  ^ ;  but  at  an  eaiij  age  he  went  to  reakle  at  Rome.  MewaHna, 
who  hated  him,  cauaied  htm  to  be  banished  to  Corsica,  where  be  romatued  eight  years  ;  but 
Agripplna  recalled  Vkn  Anom  banishment,  and  appointed  him.  In  ooi\{uncUon  with  Banhn% 
tntor  to  Nero.  Burrhoa,  a  man  of  stern  virtue,  Instructed  the  prince  In  military  scieoeei 
Seneca  taught  blm  philosophy,  the  One  arte,  and  elegant  aooomplishmenta.  Although  Senrcn 
Jald  down  excellent  roles  of  morality  for  others,  his  own  character  Is  not  above  reproach. 
Being  ordered  by  Nero  to  be  his  own  executioner,  he  caused  his  reins  to  be  opened  in  a  hot 
bath ;  but  as,  at  his  age,  the  blood  flowed  slowly,  he  drank  a  duse  of  hemlock  to  accelerate 
his  death. 

b.  Lneanj  a  nephew  of  Seneca,  and  also  a  native  of  Cordova,  was  an  eminent  Latin  poei, 
Ihhough  he  died  at  tnu  early  age  of  twenty-^evea  years.  Of  his  mtay  poems,  the  PkrtalU^ 
or  war  between  Cma  and  Pompey,  is  the  ouly  one  that  has  escaped  lestmsUoa.  He  iiicB.*iH 
tm  enmity  of  Mere  by  vanqnlahing  him  la  a  pbttloal  oooteit. 
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would  have  been  rained  had  not  the  Praetorian  guards,  under  the  iih 
fiaence  of  their  commander  Otho,  renounced  their  allegiance.  With 
this  latter  calamity  Nero  abandoned  all  hope ;  and  when  he  learned 
that  the  senate  had  declared  him  an  enemy  to  the  country,  too  cow- 
ardly to  kin  himself,  he  sought  death  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
fireedmen,  from  whom  he  received  a  mortal  womid.     (A.  D.  68.) 

19.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero  the  empire  en- 
joyed, in  general,  a  profound  peace ;  the  only  wars  of  importanoe 
being  with  the  Parthians  and  the  Britons.  The  former  were  defeated 
and  reduced  by  Cor'  bulo,  the  greatest  general  of  his  time.  This 
virtuous  Roman  had  kept  his  Mth  even  to  Nero ;  but  the  only  re- 
ward which  he  received  firom  the  emperor  for  his  victories,  waa-* 
death.  In  Britain,  Suet6nius  Paulinus  defeated  the  inhabitants  in 
several  battles,  and  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  de- 
stroyed the  consecrated  groves  and  altars  of  the  draids.*  After- 
wards the  Ic6ni,^  under  the  command  of  their  queen  Boadic'  ea,  re- 
volted, burned  London,<^  then  a  flourishing  Roman  colony,  reduced 
many  other  settlements,  and  put  to  death,  in  all,  seventy  thousand 
Romans.  Suet6nius  avenged  their  fate  in  a  decisive  battle,  m 
which  ei^ty  thousand  Britons  are  said  to  have  perished  The  heroic 
Boadic'  ea,  rather  than  submit  to  the  victor,  put  an  end  to  her  lifb  by 
poison.  During  the  reign  of  Nero  also  occurred  the  famous  rebel- 
lion in  Judea,  and  the  beginning  of  the  war  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation.  ^ 

20.  With  the  death  of  Nero  the  reign  of  the  Julian  fiunily,  or 
the  trae  line  of  the  Caesars,  ended ;  although  six  succeeding  empe* 
tors  are  included  in  what  are  usually  styled  "  the  twelve  Caesars. "  A 
series  of  sanguinary  wars,  arising  from  diluted  suocession,  followed. 

ft.  Tbe  4nM»  wwe  the  priests  or  ministers  of  religion  among  the  ancient  Oault  and  Britons. 
Tbeir  ehlafseat  was  an  island  of  the  Irisli  Sea,  now  called  Jlngluty^  wfttcli  was  taken  by  Sue- 
tonius after  a  fiuatical  resistance.  Tliis  general  cut  down  the  groves  o^the  druids,  and  neartj 
eztermfaMted  both  the  priests  and  their  reUglon.  Tbe  dmldsbelieYed  in  Ib^existence  of  one  Su- 
preme Being,  a  state  of  Allure  rewards  and  punishments,  the  immortalt^of  the  soul,  and  its 
trmasoaigraiion  through  dlflbrent  bodies.  They  posseesed  some  Imowledge  of  geometry,  natural 
pfalloaophy,  aad  astronomy ;  they  practiced  astrology,  magio,  and  sooth-saying ;  they  regaided 
th0  miscleloe  as  the  holiest  objoet  in  nature,  and  esteemed  the  oak  sacred ;  they  abhorred  im- 
ages; they  worshipped  Are  as  the  emblem  of  the  sun,  and  in  their  sacrlllces  often  immola 
ted  human  Tictims.  They  exercised  great  authority  in  the  goremmeni  of  the  State,  appointed 
tbe  Uglieat  officers  in  the  cities,  and  were  the  chief  administrators  of  Justice.  On  the  Intrb* 
daetlon  of  Christianity  into  Britain,  tbe  druidical  order  gradually  ceased. 

b.  Tbe  tUui  Inhabited  the  country  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England.  Their  chief  town  wai 
m  place  now  caBed  CaUiery  about  three  miles  from  Norwich. 

c  Landau,  anciently  Londinium^  was  in  existence,  as  a  town  of  the  Trinobantea,  before  the 
lofJaUnsC 
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At  first  Galba,  ihen  in  the  BeveDty-third  year  of  his  age,  a  man  of  nn- 
blemished  personal  character,  was  universally  acknowl- 
edged emperor ;  but  he  soon  lost  the  attachment  of  the 
soldiery  by  his  parsimony,  while  the  influence  of  injudicious  favorites 
led  him  into  unseasonable  severities  for  the  suppression  of  the  enor- 
mous vices  of  Ihe  times.  Several  revolts  against  his  authority 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  and  finally,  Otho,  who  had  been  among 
the  foremost  to  espouse  his  cause,  finding  that  Galba  refused  to 
nominate  him  for  his  successor,  prociu*ed  a  revolt  of  the  Praet<»*ian 
guards  in  his  own  favor.  AfUr  a  brief  struggle  in  the  streets  of 
Rome,  Galba  was  slain,  after  a  reign  of  only  seven  months. 

21.  While  the  imworlhy  Otho,  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  licentious  soldiery,  remained  at  Rome,  with  the  title  of  emperor, 

inmiersed  in  pleasures  and  debaucheries,  Vitel'lius,  a 
man  more  vulgar  and  vicious  than  Otho,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  legions  under  his  command  on  the  German  frontier* 
A  brief  but  sanguinary  stru^le  followed,  and  Otho,  having  sustained 
a  defeat  in  the  north  of  Italy,  fell  by  his  own  hand,  after  a  reign  of 
ninety-five  days. 

22.  Vitel'  Hus,  entering  Rome  in  triumph,  ordered  more  than  a 
hundred  of  the  prsdtorian  guards  to  be  put  to  death ;   but  he  en- 

I.  vitkl'-  <l©avored  to  win  the  favor  of  the  populace  by  large 
LIU&  donations  of  provisions,  and  expensive  games  and  enter- 
tainments. His  personal  character  was  cruel  and  contemptible. 
Under  the  most  frivolous  pretences  the  wealthy  were  put  to  death, 
and  their  property  seized  by  the  emperor;  and  in  less  than  four 
months,  as  stated  by  historians,  this  bloated  and  pampered  ruler,  ex- 
pended on  the  mere  luxuries  of  the  table  a  sum  equal  to  about 
seven  millions  sterling.  But  while  wallowing  in  the  indulgence  of 
the  most  debasing  appetites,  he  was  startled  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  legions  engaged  in  the  Jewish  war  in  Syria  had  declared  their 
geneml,  Vespasian,  emperor,  and  were  already  on  their  march 
towards  Rome. 

23.  As  province  after  province  submitted  to  V^asian,  and  his 
generals  rapidly  overcame  the  little  opposition  they  encountered, 
Vitel'lius  in  dismay  would  have  abdicated  his  authority,  but  the 
Praetorian  guards,  dreading  the  strict  discipline  of  Vespasinn,  com- 
pelled the  wretched  monarch  to  a  farther  resistftnoe.  Rome  how- 
ever easily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cone  lero^s,  and  Vitel'lius, 
having  retained  the  sceptre  only  eight   inOiit?!A,  \»a8   ignominiously 
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pot  1o  death,  asid  his  mangled  oaroass  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  amid 
the  execrations  of  the  same  fickle  multitude  that  had  so  rccentlj 
welcomed  his  accession  to  power.     (A.  D.  Dec.  69.) 

24.  During  several  months,  Domitian,  the  second  son  of  Vespasian, 
ruled  at  Rome  in  the  absence  of  his  father,  taking  part  with  the 
contending  factious,  committing  many  acts  of  cruelty,  and  already 
exhibiting  the  passions  and  vices  which  characterised  his  later  years ; 
but  at  length  the  arrival  of  the  monarch  elect  restored  tranquillity 
and  diffused  universal  joy.  (A.  D.  70.)  Vespasian  was  xl  vmfa- 
universally  known  and  respected  fbr  his  virtues,  and  his  ^^* 
mild  and  happy  reign  restored  to  the  distracted  empire  some  degree 
of  its  former  prosperity.  He  improved  the  discipline  of  the  army, 
enlarged  the  senate  to  its  former  numbers,  and  revived  its  authority, 
reformed  the  courts  of  law,  and  enriched  Rome  with  many  noble 
buildings,  of  which  the  Colosseum  stiU  remains,  in  muoh  of  its 
ancient  grandeur — the  pride  and  glory  of  his  reign. 

25.  Three  years  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Vespasian  had 
been  sent  into  Judea  by  Nero,  (A.  D.  67,)  at  the  head  of  six^ 
thousand  men,  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Jews,  who  xu.  jkwibh 
bad  revolted  against  the  Roman  power.  They  had  ^^a. 
been  driven  to  rebellion  by  the  execution  and  tyranny  of  Fiorus  the 
Roman  governor,  and  having  once  taken  up  arms  they  were  so 
strangely  in&tuated  as  to  believe  that,  althou^  without  a  regular 
army,  or  munitions  of  war  of  any  kind,  they  could  resist  the  united 
force  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  The  war  thus  commenoed  was 
one  of  extermination,  in  which  mercy  was  seldom  asked  or  shown  by 
either  party 

26.  While  the  war  raged  around  Jerusalem,  and  city  after  city 
was  taken,  and  desolated  by  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  there 
were  tfiree  hostile  Actions  in  Jerusalem,  afterwartfa  reduced  to  two, 
holding  possession  of  different  parts  of  the  city»  a«d  wasting  their 
strength  in  cruel  conflicts  with  each  other.  When  A  ^spasian  depart- 
ed for  Rome  to  assume  the  royal  authority,  he  lefl  the  conduct  of 
the  war  to  his  f>n  Titus,  who  soon  after  commenced  ti^  siege  of  Je- 
rusalem, during  the  time  of  the  feast  of  the  passover.  when  the  city 
was  erewded  with  people  from  all  Judea.  Titus  expecnHl  that  al- 
though Jerusalem  was  defended  by  six  hundred  thousand  n^n,  such  a 
mul^tude  gathered  within  the  walls  of  a  poorlyprovisioi»ad  city, 
would  occasion  a  famine  that  would  soon  make  a  surrender  inevitable. 

27.  Although  the  Jews  were  promitied  liberty  and  safetv  if  iliof 
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would  Burrender  the  oitj ;  and  Josephns,  the  fatore  hislorian  of  his 
ooaatry,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  was  sent  to 
expostulate  with  them  on  the  folly  of  longer  resistance ;  yet  they  re- 
jected all  warnings  and  counsel  with  scorn  and  derision ;  and  although 
the  opposing  Jewish  factions  were  embroiled  in  a  ciyil  war,  with  a 
strange  infatuation  both  declared  their  resolution  to  defend  the  city 
to  the  very  last,  confident  that  God  would  not  permit  his  temple  and 
city  to  fall  before  the  heathen. 

28.  The  horrors  of  the  siege  surpassed  all  that  the  pen  can  de- 
scribe. When  the  public  granaries  had  become  empty  the  people 
were  plundered  of  their  scanty  stores,  so  that  the  famine  devoured  by 
houses  and  by  families^  At  length  no  table  was  spread,  nor  regular 
n&eal  eatei\  in  Jerusalem.  People  bartered  all  their  wealth  for  a  meas- 
ure of  com,  and  ate  it  in  secret,  uncooked,  of  snatdied  half  baked  from 
the  coals.  They  were  often  compelled,  by  torture,  to  discover  their 
food,  or  were  still  more  cruelly  treated  if  they  had  eaten  it  Wives 
would  steal  the  last  morsel  from  their  husbands,  children  from 
parents,  mothers  from  children;  and  there  w^e  instances  of  dead 
infants  being  eaten  by  their  parents ;  so  that  the  ancient  prophecy, 
in  which  Moses  had  described  the  punishments  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  was  f^ilfilled.^ 

29.  At  length  the  dead  accumulated  so  fiist  that  they  were  left  un- 
buried,  and  were  cast  off  the  walls  by  thousands  down  into  the  val- 
leys; and  as  Titus  went  his  rounds,  and  saw  the  putrefying  masses, 
he  wept,  and,  stretching  his  hands  to  heaven,  called  God  to  witness 
that  this  was  not  his  work  1  By  slow  degrees  one  wall  afW  another 
was  battered  down ;  but  so  desperate  was  the  defence  of  the  Jews 
that  it  was  three  months  after  the  lower  city  was  taken  before  the 
Romans  gained  possession  of  the  temple,  and,  in  its  destruction,  com- 
pleted the  fall  of  JerusalenL  (A.  D.  70.)  Titus  would  have  saved 
the  noble  edifice,  but  was  unable  to  restrain  the  rage  of  his  soldiery, 
and  the  Temple  was  burnt 

30.  Josephus  computes  the  number  of  his  countrymen  who 
perished  during  the  war  at  more  than  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand,  with  a  total  of  more  ihan  a  million  prisoners.  Thousands 
of  the  latter  were  sent  to  toil  in  the  Egyptian  mines ;  but  such  were 
their  numbers  that  they  were  offered  for  sale  "  till  no  man  would 
bu)  them/'  and  then  they  were  sent  into  different  provinces  as  pr«* 

•.D0iitszTiik5S»(7. 
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06ntfl,  wjer  J  they  were  eoDsamed  by  the  sword,  or  by  w3d  beaata  in 
tbe  amphitheatres.  With  the  destruction  of  the  holy  oity  and  its 
famous  temple  Israel  ceased  to  be  a  nation,  and  thus  was  Inflicted 
tbe  doom  which  the  unbelieving  Jews  invoked  when  they  cried  out, 
''His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children." 

31.  Britain  had  been  only  partially  subdued  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  but  durbg  the  two  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  its 
conquest  was  completed  by  the  Koman  governor  Julius  Agric'  ola, 
who  was  judtly  celebrated  for  his  great  merits  as  a  general  and  a  states- 
man. Carrying  his  victorious  arms  northward  he  defeated  the  Brit- 
tons  in  every  encounter,  penetrated  the  forests  of  Caledonia,*  and 
established  a  chain  of  fortresses  between  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and 
Forth,  which  marked  the  utmost  permanent  extent  of  the  Roman 
dominion  in  Britain.  The  fastnesses  of  the  Scottish  highlands  were 
ever  too  formidable  to  be  overcome  by  the  Roman  arms.  By  an 
enlightened  policy  Agric'  ola  also  taught  the  Britons  the  arts  of 
peace,  introduced  laws  and  government  among  them,  induced  them 
to  lay  aside  their  barbarous  customs,  taught  them  to  value  the  con- 
▼enienoies  of  life,  and  to  adopt  the  Roman  language  and  manners. 
The  life  of  Agric'  ola  has  been  admirably  written  by  Tac'  itus,  th^ 
historian,  to  whom  the  former  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

32.  On  the  death  of  Vespasian  (A.  D.  79)  his  son  Titus  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  Previous  to  his  accession  the  general  opinion  of 
the  people  was  unfavorable  to  Titus,  but  afterwards  his 

conduct  changed,  and  he  is  celebrated  as  a  just  and 
humane  ruler ;  and  so  numerous  were  his  acts  of  goodness,  that  his 
grateful  subjects  bestowed  upon  him  the  honorable  title  of  '*  benef&o* 
tor  of  the  human  race."  During  his  brief  reign  of  little  more  than 
two  years,  Rome  and  the  provinces  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  only  disturbed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius," 

J.  Andaot  CaltdSnia  oomprehended  that  portion  of  Scotland  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
ArU  and  tbe  Clyda.  A  frith  Is  a  narrow  paisage  of  the  loa,  or  the  opeuing  of  a  rtver  into 
Ihm  Ma.    Agric'  ola  penetrated  north  aa  lar  as  the  river  Tajf.    (Seq  Map  No.  XVL) 

S.  Msunt  FesMviua^  ten  miles  south-east  from  the  city  of  Naples,  Is  the  only  actire  volcano 
•ft  pfesest  esdsting  on  the  European  continent.  Its  extreme  height  Is  three  thousand  eight 
hmdred  and  ninety  feet— about  two-flflbs  of  that  of  i£t'na.  Its  first  known  eruption  occurred 
•«  the  94th  of  August,  A.  D.  7B,  when  Herculineum  and  Pompeii  wore  buried  under  showers 
ef  Toteainic  ashes,  sand,  stones,  aud  lava,  and  the  elder  PUny  lost  his  life,  being  suffocated  by 
the  sulphurous  vapor  as  he  approached  to  behold  the  wouderftil  phenomena.  It  is  reUited  that| 
iiieh  was  the  irameoae  quantity  of  volcamc  ashes  thrown  out  during  this  eruption,  the  whole 
MMiolry  was  involved  in  pitohy  darkness ;  and  that  the  ashes  fell  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  varlouv 
parte  of  Asia  Jdloor.  Siaoe  the  destruction  of  Heieui*oenm  and  Pomp^U  there  have  hee» 
Martj  SAj  antfaeiitloeted  eniptioos  of  Vesuvius 
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wUch  caused  the  destmotion  of  Heronldneam'  and  Pomp6ii,* 
(A.  D.  79,)  aad  bj  a  great  fire  at  Rome,  which  was  followed  by  a 
pestilence.     (A.  D.  80.) 

33.  Domitian  succeeded  his  brother  without  opposition,  (A.  D.  81,) 
although  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  his  character  were  notorious. 

xiT.  He  began  his  reign  by  an  affectation  of  extreme  virtue, 
DOMiTiAM.  \y^i  ^as  unable  long  to  disguise  his  vices.  There  was 
no  law  but  the  will  of  the  tyrant,  who  caused  many  of  the  most 
eminent  senators  to  be  put  to  death  without  even  the  form  of  trial ; 
and  when,  by  his  infamous  vices,  and  the  openness  of  his  debaucheries, 
he  had  sunk,  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  to  the  lowest  stage  of 
degradation,  he  caused  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  ad- 
dressed with  the  reverence  due  to  Deity.  Both  Jews  and  Christians 
were  persecuted  by  him,  and  thousands  of  them  put  to  death  because 
they  would  not  worship  his  statues.  This  is  called  in  ecclesiastical 
history  the  second  great  persecution  of  the  Christians,  that  under 
Nero  being  the  first 

34.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign  that  Agric'  ola  com* 
pleted  the  conquest  of  Britain ;  but  on  the  whole  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian was  productive  of  little  honor  to  the  Roman  arms,  as  in  Mos  'sia,' 
and  Ddcia,^  in  Germany,*  and  Pann6nia,  the  Romans  were  defeated, 

1.  HtrculAneum  wu  eloae  to  the  Mt,  loiith  of  VenivliM,  and  eight  mne«  M>iith-e«st  from  th9 
lAtj  of  Naples.  Little  is  known  of  it  except  its  destruction.  It  wss  completely  boried  under 
•  shower  of  ashes,  orer  which  a  stream  of  lava  flowed,  and  aftorwards  hardened.  So  changed 
was  the  aspect  of  the  whole  oonntry,  and  even  the  outlines  of  the  coast,  that  all  knowledge  of 
the  dtj,  beyond  its  name,  was  soon  lost,  when,  In  1713,  aAer  a  oonoealment  of  more  than  six* 
teen  centuries,  aoddent  led  to  the  discovery  of  Its  ruins,  seventy  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

9.  PompHi  was  fifteen  miles  south-east  ftom  Naples,  and  was  not  buried  by  lava,  but  hf 
■shea,  sand,  and  stones  only,  and  at  a  depth  of  only  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  buildings.  It 
has  been  excavated  much  more  extensively  than  Hercul&neum— disclosing  the  dty  walls, 
streets,  temples,  theatres,  the  forum,  baths,  monuments,  private  dwellings,  domestic  utensHs^ 
Itc.,— the  whole  conveying  the  impression  of  the  actual  presence  of  a  Roman  town  In  all  the 
circumstantial  reality  of  its  existence  two  thousand  years  ago.  **•  The  discovery  of  Pompeii  has 
thrown  a  stroi^  and  steady  light  on  many  points  connected  with  the  private  life  and  economy 
of  the  andents,  that  were  previously  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity.**-— llie  small  number 
of  skeletons  discovered  In  Hercul&neum  and  Pompeii  render  it  quite  certain  that  most  of  th» 
inhabitants  saved  themselves  by  flight. 

3.  Mm'  titty  extending  north  to  the  Danube  and  eastward  to  the  Bmdne,  eonesponded  lothe 
present  Turkish  provinces  of  Ser'  via  and  Bulgaria.    {Map  No.  IX.) 

4.  DAcia  was  an  extensive  ftx>ntler  province  north  of  the  Danube,  extending  east  to  the 
Euxine.  It  embraced  the  northern  portions  of  the  present  Turkey,  together  with  Trans) IvtolA 
and  a  part  of  Hungary.    {Map  No.  IX.) 

5.  The  woni  OermAnia  was  employed  by  the  Romans  to  designate  all  the  country  east  of  the 
Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  the  German  ocean  and  the  Baltic,  and  eaftward  m 
fkrasSarmAtiaaiidDicla.   The  limits  of  Ctermaay,  as  a  Roman  pioilDce»  weie  very  hddMti^ 
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and  nhole  provinces  lost  In  Moe'  sia,  Domitian  himself  was  several 
times  defeated,  yet  he  wrote  to  the  senate  boasting  of  extraordinary 
rictories,  and  the  servile  body  decreed  him  the  honors  of  a  triumph. 
In  a  similar  manner  other  triumphs  were  decreed  him,  which  caused 
Pliny  the  younger  to  say  that  the  triumphs  of  Domitian  were  always 
evidence  of  some  advantages  gained  by  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

35.  At  length,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  Domitian  was  assassi- 
nated at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  who  accidentally  discovered  that 
her  own  name  was  on  the  fatal  list  of  those  whom  the  emperor  designed 
to  put  to  death.  The  soldiers,  whose  pay  he  had  increased,  and  with 
whom  he  often  shared  his  plunder,  lamented  his  fate ;  but  the  senate 
ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  from  the  Boman  annals,  and  obliter- 
ated from  every  public  monument. 

36.  The  death  of  Domitian  closes  the  reign  of  those  usually  de- 
nominated *<  Uie  twelve  Caesars,"  only  three  of  whom,  Augustus, 
Yespasian,  and  Titus,  died  natural  deaths.  Julius  Caesar  fell  under 
the  daggers  of  conspirators  in  the  very  senate-house  of  £ome.  Ti- 
berius, at  the  instigation  of  Calig'  ula,  was  smothered  on  a  sick  bed : 
Calig'  ula  was  murdered  in  his  own  palace  while  attending  a  theatri- 
cal rehearsal :  Claudius  was  poisoned,  at  the  instigation  of  his  own 
wife,  by  his  favorite  physician :  Nero,  by  the  aid  of  his  freedman, 
committed  suicide  to  avoid  a  public  execution  :  the  aged  Qalba  was 
shun  in  the  Roman  forum,  in  a  mutiny  of  his  guards :  Otho,  on 
learning  the  success  of  his  rival  Yitel'  lius,  committed  suicide  :  Yi- 
tel'  lius  was  dragged  by  the  populace  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
put  to  death  with  tortures,  and  his  mangled  carcass  thrown  into  the 
Tiber ;  and  Domitian  was  killed  in  his  bed-chamber  by  those  whom 
he  had  marked  for  execution.  The  heart  sickens  not  more  at  the 
recital  of  these  murders  than  of  the  crimes  that  prompted  them ; 
and  thus  &r  the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  is  little  else  than 
a  series  of  constantly  recurring  scenes  of  violence  and  blood. 

37.  But  as  wo  pass  from  the  city  of  Rome  into  the  surrounding 
Boman  world,  we  almost  forget  the  revolting  scenes  of  the  capital  in 
view  of  the  still-existing  power  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire-* 
an  empire  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen — and  still  great  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  in  the  influences  which  it  has  be- 
queathed to  modem  times.  While  the  emperors  were  steeped  in  the 
grossest  sensuality,  and  Rome  was  a  hot-bed  of  infamy  and  crime, 
the  numerous  provincial  governments  were  generally  administered 
with  ability  and  success ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms  waa 

I* 
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sostained  in  repelliDg  the  barbarous  bordes  tbat  pressed  upon  ibe 
frontiers.  But  national  valor  cannot  compensate  for  tbe  want  of 
nation;il  virtue :  tbe  soul  tbat  animated  tbe  Bepublic  was  dead ;  tbo 
spirit  of  freedom  was  gone ;  and  national  progress  was  already  be- 
ginning to  give  place  to  national  deoaj. 
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lOMAir  HISTOaT  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  DOMTTIAN,    A.  D.  96,  TO  TBB  WTAS 

USHMWT  OF  MIUTAaT  DKSP0TI81C,   AFTBR  THB  lIUADSa  OF 
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ANALYSIS.  1.  NutvA.  His  ehaneter,  reiga,  and  death.  [Um' bria.}— S.  Teajah.  His 
eharacter,  and  character  of  hit  reign.  Remarkable  words  attributed  to  him.— 3.  His  wan 
and  oonqiiesta.  His  death.  [Ctes'lpbon.  Tn^an'soolnmn.]— 4.  PenecuUons  of  the  Christiana 
daring  the  reign  of  Tn^Jan.  The  proverbial  goodness  of  Tr^|an's  cbanuster.— S.  Aooesaioo  ef 
Adriak.  His  peaceful  policy.  General  administration  of  the  goveramenU  His  visit  to  the 
provinces.— 6.  Revolt  of  the  Jews.  Results  of  the  Jewish  war.  Defences  in  Britain.  [Solwaj 
Frith.  River  1>ne.]— 7.  OoubtfM  estimate  of  Adrian^  character  and  reign.  His  ruling 
passions.— 8.  Accession  of  Titus  Airrofci'  mcs.— 9.  His  character,  and  the  character  of  his 
reign.— 10.  Marovs  Aurk'  uus  Antoni'  ncs.  Vdms  associated  with  him.— 11.  War  with  th« 
Parthlana.  With  the  Gennans.  Remarkable  deliveranoe  of  the  Roman  army^— 19.  Character 
of  the  five  preceding  reigns.  The  evils  to  which  an  arbitrary  govemmeol  is  liable.  lUustntad 
in  tlie  annals  of  the  Romaif  emperors.— 13.  Acoearton  of  Con'  modus.  Beginning  of  his  gov^ 
emment.— 14.  The  incident  which  decided  his  fluctuating  character.  His  subsequent  wicked- 
ness—Uk  His  debaucheries  and  oraelUea.  His  death.— 1&  The  brief  reign  of  Pbrtimax.— 17. 
Disposal  of  the  empire  to  Did'  ius  Julia'  nus.— 18.  Dangerous  position  of  the  new  ruler. — 19. 
His  competitors.  [Dalmatla.]  Successes  of  SErriM*  lus  Sbvb'  rus,  and  dtisth  of  Juliinoa. 
—90.  Dissimulation  of  Sev«rua.  He  delbals  Niger  at  Issus  in  Asia.  His  eoniinued  dupttoKf. 
Overthrow  and  death  of  Alblnus.  [Lyons.]— SI.  Subsequent  reign  of  Sev^ma.  His  last  lUneas 
and  death.  [York.]— 92.  Caracal'  la  and  G^ta.  Death  of  the  latter.  Character,  reign,  and 
death  of  Csraeal'  la.  Brief  reign  of  Maori'  hus<— ^8.  Accession  of  Ela«aba'  lus.— 94.  His 
diaraeter  and  follies.  Circumstances  of  his  death.— 25.  Albxamdbr  Sbvb'  rus.  His  f|M<F"r*T 
to  refbrm  abuses.    Character  of  his  administration.    His  death.    His  successor. 

1.  Domitian  was  succeeded  by  Nerva,  who  was  a  native  of  Um'- 
bria,'  but  whose  family  orignally  came  from  Crete.  He  was  the 
first  Roman  emperor  of  foreign  extraction,  and  was  chosen 
by  the  senate  on  acoonnt  of  his  virtues.  His  mild  and 
equitable  administration  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sangumary 
rule  of  Domitian ;  but  his  excessive  lenity,  which  was  his  greatest 
fituh,  encouraged  the  profligate  to  persevere  in  their  accustomed 

I.  Um'bria  was  a  country  of  Italy  east  of  Etrftrla  and  north  of  the  Sabine  territofj. 
Th9  andent  Um'  brlans  were  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  numerous  nations  of  Italy.  (Ma^ 
HcTIU. 
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peeolations  At  lengtb  the  excMacs  of  his  own  gntirds  emiTmoed 
him  that  the  government  of  the  empire  required  greater  energy  than 
he  possessed,  and  he  therefore  wisely  adopted  the  excellent  Trajan 
as  his  successor,  and  made  him  his  associate  in  the  sovereignty. 
Nerva  soon  after  died,  (A.  P.  98,)  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age,  having  reigned  but  little  more  than  siztcten  months. 

2.  Trajan,  who  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  proved  to  be  one  of 
Rome's  best  sovereigns ;  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was 
equally  great  as  a  ruler,  a  general,  and  a  man.     After 

he  had  made  a  thorough  reformation  of  abuses,  he  re- 
stored as  much  of  the  free  Roman  constitution  as  was  consistent 
with  a  monarchy,  and  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  the 
laws ;  yet  while  he  ruled  with  equity,  he  held  the  reins  of  power 
with  a  strong  and  steady  hand.  No  emperor  but  a  Trajan  could  have 
nsed  safely  the  remarkable  words  attributed  to  him,  when,  givmg  a 
sword  to  the  prefect  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  he  said,  "  Take  this 
sword  and  use  it ;  if  I  have  merit,  for  me ;  if  otherwise,  against  me.** 

3.  In  his  wars,  Trajan,  commanding  in  person,  conquered  the 
Ddcians,  after  which  he  passed  into  Asia,  subdued  Armenia,  took 
Seledcia  and  Ctes'iphon,^  the  latter  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 
kingdom,  and  sailing  down  the  Tigris  displayed  the  Roman  standards 
for  the  first  time  on  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  he  passed 
into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  a  great  part  of  which  he  annexed  to  the 
Roman  empire.  But  while  he  was  thus  passing  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  emulating  the  glory  of  Alexander,  and  dreaming  of  new 
conquests,  he  was  seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  of  which  he  died 
in  Cilicia,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  (A.  D.  117.)  Hia 
ashes  were  conveyed  to  Rome  in  a  golden  urn,  and  deposited  nnder 
the  famous  column  which  he  had  erected  to  oommemorate  his  Daoian 
victories.* 

1.  Cut'  ^pk^  WM  a  dty  of  Psrthta,  on  the  Mstara  buk  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  and  tbrat 
milM  diatant  fh>m  SdeiicU. 

a.  Tn^u^  ookinin,  which  la  still  standing:,  Is  the  most  beantUh!  manaototim  eror  erected  to 
deparled  greatness.  Its  height,  not  Incloding  the  base,  which  Is  now  corered  with  rabbish.  Is 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  fleet  ten  inches;  and  the  entire  column  Is  composed  of  twentj-four 
great  blocks  of  marble,  so  cnrioiuly  cemented  as  to  seem  one  entire  stone.  It  is  as<;ended  on 
Ike  hiside  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  winding  steps.  The  noblest  ornament  of  this  pillar  waa 
a  bronze  statue  of  Trajan,  twenty-flve  Ifeet  In  height,  representing  him  In  a  coat  of  arms,  holding 
In  the  Ml  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  the  right  a  hoUk^w  globe  of  gold,  in  which.  It  has  been  asseru 
ed,  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  were  deposited.  The  column  Is  now  surmounted  by  a  sUtue  of 
0L  Peter,  which  Slxtus  ^•.  had  the  bad  taste  to  substitute  in  place  of  ihat  of  Tn^an.  On  Utn 
•xtemal  face  of  the  column  is  a  series  of  bas-relieft,  runiiing  in  a  spiral  oonrae  up  the  shaf^ 
rtpreseoOBf  Trie's  Tictories,  and  containing  two  thousand  five  hundred  human  flgoiM. 
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4.  The  cbaracter  of  Trajan,  otherwise  just  and  amiable,  is  stained 
hj  the  approval  which  he  gave  to  the  persecnticn  of  Christians  in 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire ;  for  although  he  did  not  directly 
promote  that  persecution,  he  did  little  to  check  its  progress,  and  al- 
lowed the  enemies  of  the  Christians  to  triumph  over  them.  Still, 
the  goodness  of  his  character  was  long  proverbial,  inasmuch  as,  ki 
later  times,  the  senate,  in  felicitating  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor 
were  accustomed  to  wish  that  he  might  surpass  the  prosperity  of 
Augustus  and  the  virtue  of  Trajan. 

5.  Whether  Trajan,  in  his  last  moments,  adopted  his  relative 
Adrian  as  his  successor,  or  whether  the  will  attributed  to  him  was 
forged  by  the  empress  Plotina,  is  a  doubtful  point  in  history ;  but 

Adrian  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  unanimous  dec- 
laration of  the  Asiatic  armies  in  his  favor,  whose  choice 
was  immediately  ratified  by  the  senate  and  people.  His  first  care 
was  to  make  peace  with  the  surrounding  nations ;  and  in  order  to 
preserve  it  he  at  once  abandoned  all  the  conquests  made  by  his  pre- 
decessor, except  that  of  Dacia,  and  bounded  the  eastern  provinces 
by  the  river  Euphrates.  He  diminished  the  military  establisoments, 
lowered  the  taxes,  reformed  the  laws,  and  encouraged  literature.  He 
also  passed  thirteen  years  in  visiting  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
inspecting  the  administration  of  government,  repressing  abuses,  and 
erecting  and  repairing  public  edifices. 

6.  During  his  reign  occurred  another  war  with  the  Jews,  who,  in- 
censed at  the  introduction  of  Roman  idolatry  into  Jerusalem,  were 
excited  to  revolt  by  an  impostor  who  called  himself  Bar-C6chab,  (the 
son  of  a  star,)  and  who  pretended  to  be  the  expected  Messiah.  Two 
hundred  thousand  devoted  followers  soon  flocked  to  the  Jewish  stand- 
ard, and  for  a  time  gained  important  advantages ;  but  Sev6rus,  after- 
wards emperor,  being  sent  against  them,  in  a  sanguinary  war  of  three 
years'  duration  he  accomplished  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation.  More  than  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  misguided  Jews 
are  estimated  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword  during  this  period ;  and 
thow  wh  J  survived  were  "  scattered  abroad  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth." — In  Britam,  Adrian  repaired  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Agric'- 
ola  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Caled6nians,  and  erected  a  second  wall, 
from  the  Solway  Frith*  to  the  Tyne,'  remains  of  which  are  still  visible 

1.  Sotvajf  FHtAy  the  north-eastern  arm  of  the  Irish  sea,  diridra  England  firom  Seotlao^ 
(Map  KoXVl.) 

t.  Hie  TVm,  an  Important  river  in  the  north  of  England,  enters  the  sea  en  tl  e  eastfdra  eoai^ 
gt  the  aouthem  extremity  of  Northumberland  oountj .    {Map  No.  XVL) 
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7.  Although  the  general  tenor  of  the  reign  of  Adrian  deserred 
praise  for  its  equity  and  moderation,  jet  his  character  had  some 
dark  stains  upon  it ;  and  the  Romans  of  a  later  age  doubted  whether 
he  should  be  reckoned  among  the  good  or  the  bad  prmces.  He  al- 
lowed a  severe  persecution  of  the  Jews  and  Christians;  he  was 
jealous,  suspicious,  superstitious,  and  revengeful ;  and  although  in 
general  he  was  a  just  and  able  ruler,  he  was  at  times  an  unrelenting 
and  cruel  tyrant  His  ruling  passions  were  curiosity  and  vanity ; 
and  as  they  were  attracted  by  different  objects,  his  character  as- 
sumed the  most  opposite  phases. 

8.  Adrian,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  (A.  D.  138,)  adopted 
for  his  successor,  Titus  Antoninus,  sumamed  Pius,  on  iv.  titus 
condition  that  the  latter  should  associate  with  him,  in  AN*roNi'  nub. 
the  empire,  Marcus  Aur61ius,  and  the  youthful  Yerus.  Antoninus, 
inimediately  after  his  accession,  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage to  Marcus  Aur^lius,  afterwards  called  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus ;  but  while  he  associated  the  worthy  Aurelius  in  the  labors  of 
government,  he  showed  no  regard  for  the  profligate  V6rus. 

9.  During  twenty-two  years  Antoninus  governed  the  Roman  world 
with  wisdom  and  virtue,  exhibiting  in  his  public  life  a  love  of  re- 
ligion, peace  and  justice;  and  in  his  private  character  goodness, 
amiability,  and  a  cheerful  serenity  of  temper,  without  affectation  or 
vanity.  His  regard  for  the  fdture  welfare  of  Rome  is  manifest  in 
the  favor  which  he  constantly  showed  to  the  virtuous  Aurelius :  the 
latter,  in  return,  revered  the  character  of  his  benefactor,  loved  him 
as  a  parent,  obeyed  him  as  a  sovereign,  and,  after  his  death,  regulated 
bis  own  administration  by  the  example  and  maxims  of  his  predecessor. 

10.  On  the  death  of  Antoninus,  (A.  D.  161,)  the  senate,  distrust- 
ing V^rus  on  account  of  his  vices,  conferred  the  sever-    ^  „.„,^ 

^  '  V.  MAB0U8 

eignty  upon  Marcus  Aurelius  alone ;  but  the  latter  im-  AuaiLiuB 
mediately  took  V6rus  as  his  colleague,  and  gave  him  his  ANTONi'wua 
daughter  in  marriage ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  dissimilarity 
in  the  characters  of  the  two  emperors,  they  reigned  jointly  ten 
years,  until  the  death  of  V6rus,  (A.  D.  171,)  without  any  disagree- 
ment ,  for  V6rus,  destitute  of  ambition,  was  content  to  leave  the 
weightier  affairs  of  government  to  his  associate. 

11.  Although  Aur61ius  detested  war,  as  the  disgrace  of  humanity 
and  its  scourge,  yet  his  reign  was  less  peaceful  than  that  of  his  pre 
deeessor;  for  the  Parthians  overran  Syria;  but  they  were  eventually 
repulsed,  and  some  of  their  own  cities  captured.     During  five  years 
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Aur^lms,  ia  perion,  ooadnoted  a  war  against  the  German  tribeSi 
without  ODoe  retorning  to  Rome.  During  the  German  war  occurred 
that  remarkable  deliverance  of  the  emperor  and  his  army  from 
dangei ,  which  has  been  related  both  by  pagan  and  Christian  writer^ 
It  is  said  that  the  Romans,  drawn  into  a  narrow  defile,  where  they 
could  neither  fight  nor  retreat,  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  by 
thirst,  when  a  violent  thunderstorm  burst  upon  both  armies,  and 
the  lightning  fired  the  tents  of  the  barbarians  and  broke  up  their 
eamp,  while  the  rain  relieved  the  pressing  wants  of  the  Romans. 
Many  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church  ascribed  the  seasonable  shower 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Christian  soldiers  then  serving  in  the  imperial 
army ;  and  we  are  told  by  Eus^bius  that  the  emperor  immediately 
gave  to  their  division  the  title  of  the  "  Thundering  Legion,"  and 
henceforth  relaxed  his  severity  towards  the  Christians,  whose  perse- 
cution he  had  before  tolerated. 

12.  The  reigns  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two  AtonineSi 
oomprised  a  happy  period  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  empire 
These  monarchs  observed  the  laws,  and  the  ancient  forms  of  civil 
administration,  and  probably  allowed  the  Roman  people  all  the  free- 
dom they  were  capable  of  enjoying.  But  under  an  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  a  wise  and 
equitable  administnttion ;  for  the  next  monarch  may  be  a  profligate 
sensualist,  an  imbecile  dotard,  or  a  jealous  tyrant ;  and  he  may 
abuse,  to  the  destruction  of  his  subjects,  that  absolute  power  whidi 
others  had  exerted  for  their  wel&re.  The  uncertain  tenure  by  which 
the  people  held  their  lives  and  liberties  under  despotic  rule,  is  fully 
illustrated  in  the  dark  pictures  of  tyranny  which  the  annals  of  the 
Roman  emperors  exhibit.  The  golden  age  of  Trajan  and  the  An- 
tonines  had  been  preceded  by  an  age  of  iron ;  and  it  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  gloom,  of  whose  public  wretchedness,  the  shortness, 
and  violent  termination,  of  most  of  the  imperial  reigns,  is  sufilcient  proof. 

13.  Com' modus,  the  unworthy  son  of  Anr^lius,  succeeded  to  the 
VL  COM.'-    throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  (A.  D.  180,)  amidst 

MODUB.  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  and  the  armies.  During 
three  years,  while  he  retained  his  father's  counsellors  around  him,  he 
ruled  with  equity  and  moderation ;  but  the  weakness  of  his  mind 
and  the  timidity  of  his  disposition,  together  with  his  natural  indo- 
lence, rendered  him  the  slave  of  base  attendants ;  and  sensual  indul- 
gence and  crime,  which  others  had  taught  him,  finally  degenerated 
into  a  habit^  ani  bepame  the  ruling  passions  of  his  souL 
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14.  A  &tal  incident  decided  his  fluctuating  oharaotcr,  and  sud- 
denly developed  his  dormant  cruelty  and  thirst  for  blood.  In  au 
attempt  to  assassinate  him,  the  assailant,  aiming  a  blow  at  him  with 
a  dagger,  exclaimed,  "  the  senate  sends  you  this."  The  menace  pre- 
vented the  deed ;  but  the  words  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Com'- 
modns,  and  kindled  the  utmost  fury  of  his  nature.  It  was  found 
that  the  conspirators  were  men  of  senatorial  rank,  who  had  been  in- 
stigated by  the  emperor^s  own  sister.  Suspicion  and  distrust,  fear 
and  hatred,  were  henceforth  indulged  by  the  emperor  towards  the 
whole  body  of  senators :  spies  and  informers  were  encouraged ; 
neither  virtue  nor  station  afforded  any  security ;  and  when  Com'- 
modus  had  once  tasted  human  blood,  he  became  incapable  of  pity  or 
remorse.  He  sacrificed  a  long  list  of  consular  senators  to  his  wanton 
suspicion,  and  took  especial  delight  in  hunting  out  and  exterminating 
all  who  had  been  connected  with  the  family  of  the  Antonines. 

15.  The  debaucheries  of  Com' modus  exceeded,  in  extravagance 
and  iniquity,  those  of  any  previous  Roman  emperor.  He  was 
averse  to  every  rational  and  liberal  pursuit,  and  all  his  sports  were 
mingled  with  cruelty.  He  cultivated  his  physical,  to  the  neglect  of 
his  mental  powers ;  and  in  shooting  with  the  bow  and  throwing  the 
javelin,  Rome  had  not  his  superior.  Delighting  in  exhibiting  to  the 
people  his  superior  skill  in  archery,  he  at  one  time  caused  a  hundred 
lions  to  be  let  loose  in  tho  amphitheatre ;  and  as  they  ran  raging 
around  the  arena,  they  successively  fell  by  a  hundred  arrows  from 
the  royal  hand.  He  fought  in  the  circus  as  a  common  gladiator,  and, 
always  victorious,  often  wantonly  slew  his  antagonists,  who  were  less 
completely  armed  than  himself  This  monster  of  folly  and  wicked- 
ness was  finally  slain,  (A.  D.  193,)  partly  by  poisoning  and  partly  by 
strangling,  at  the  instigation  of  his  favorite  concubine  Marcia,  who 
accidentally  learned  that  her  own  death,  and  that  of  several  officers 
of  the  palace,  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  tyrant. 

16.  On  the  death  of  Com'  modus  the  throne  was  offered  to  Per  ti- 
nax,  a  senator  of  consular  rank  and  strict  integrity,  who  ^n,  pkb'  ti- 
aooepted  the  office  with  extreme  reluctance,  fiilly  aware        "a^* 

of  the  dangers  which  he  incurred,  and  the  great  weight  of  responsi- 
bility thrown  upon  him.  The  virtues  of  Per'  tinax  secured  to  him 
the  love  of  the  senate  and  the  people ;  but  his  zeal  to  correct  abuses 
provoked  the  anger  of  the  turbulent  Praetorian  soldiery,  who  pre- 
forod  the  favor  of  a  tyrant  to  the  stem  equality  of  the  laws ;  and 
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after  a  reign  of  three  months,  Per'  tinaz  was  slain  in  the  imperial 
palace  bj  the  same  guards  who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne. 

17.  Amidst  the  wild  disorder  that  attended  the  violent  death  of 
the  emperor,  the  Praetorian  guards  proclaimed  that  they  would  dis- 
pose of  the  ^vereignty  of  the  Roman  world  to  the  highest  bidder ; 
and  while  the  body  of  Per'  tinax  remained  unburied  in  the  streeU 

vin.  Dio'ius  of  Rome,  the  prize  of  the  empire  was  purchased  by  a 

juua'  KU8.    YtLin  and  wealthy  old  senator,  Did'  ius  Julidnus,  who, 

repairing  to  the  Praetorian  camp,  outbid  all  competitors,  and  actually 

paid  to  each  of  the  soldiers,  ten  thousand  in  number,  more  than  two 

hundred  pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars  in  all. 

18.  The  obsequious  senate,  overawed  by  the  soldiery,  ratified  the 
imworthy  negotiation ;  but  the  Praetorians  themselves  were  ashamed 
of  the  prince  whom  their  avarice  had  persuaded  them  to  accept ;  the 
citizens  looked  upon  his  elevation  with  horror,  as  a  lasting  insult  to 
the  Roman  name ;  and  the  armies  in  the  provinces  were  unanimous 
in  refusing  allegiance  to  the  new  ruler,  while  the  emperor,  trembling 
with  the  dangers  of  his  position,  found  himself,  although  on  the 
throne  of  the  world,  scorned  and  despised,  without  a  friend,  and 
even  without  an  adherent. 

19.  Three  competitors  soon  appeared  to  contest  the  throne  with 
Julidnus, — C16dius  Albinus,  who  commanded  in  Britain, — Pescen'- 

DL  8IPT1M'-  Jiitts  Niger  in  Syria, — and  Septim'ius  Sev^rus  in  Dal- 
IU8  sEVBRua  mdtia*  and  Pann6nia.  The  latter,  by  his  nearness  to 
Rome,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  marches,  gained  the  advance  of  his 
rivals,  and  was  hailed  emperor  by  the  people :  the  faithless  Praeto- 
rians submitted  without  a  blow,  and  were  disbanded ;  and  the  senate 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposition  and  death  against  the  terror- 
stricken  Julidnus,  whose  anxious  and  precarious  reign  of  sixty-five 
days  was  terminated  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner. 

20.  While  Sev^rus,  employing  the  most  subtle  craft  and  dissimu- 
lation, was  flattering  Albinus  in  Britain  with  the  hope  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  empire,  he  rapidly  passed  into  Asia,  and  after 
several  engagements  with  the  forces  of  Niger  completely  defeated 
them  on  the  plains  of  Issus,  where  Alexander  yd  Darius  had  long 
before  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.     Such  was  the 

1.  Dalm^ioy  anciently  a  part  of  lllyr*  Icum,  and  now  the  moet  southern  prorlnea  of  tht 
Aostrian  empire,  eomprises  a  long  and  narrow  territory  on  the  eastern  snore  of  the  AJnat'  ie. 
After  the  division  o(  the  Roman  provinoee  under  Con'stantine  and  Theod6siu8»  Dalaitts  M 
came  obe  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  empire. 
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dnplicity  of  Sey^rns,  that  eyen  in  the  letter  in  which  he  announced 
the  rictorj  to  Alhinus,  he  addressed  the  latter  with  the  most  friendly 
salutations,  and  expressed  the  strongest  regard  for  his  welfare,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  intrusted  the  messengers  charged  with  the  letter 
to  desire  a  priyate  audience,  and  to  plunge  their  dagger  to  the  heart 
of  his  riyal.  It  was  only  when  the  infamous  plot  was  detected  that 
Albinus  awoke  to  the  reality  of  his  situation,  and  began  to  make 
vigorous  preparations  for  open  war.  This  second  contest  for  empire 
was  decided  against  Albinus  in  a  most  desperate  battle  near  Lyons,' 
in  Gaul,  (A.  D.  197,)  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Bomani 
are  said  to  haye  fought  on  each  side.  Albinus  was  oyertaken  in 
flight,  and  slain ;  and  many  senators  and  eminent  proyincials  suf- 
fered death  for  the  attachment  which  they  had  shown  to  his  cause. 

21.  After  Sey6rus  had  obtained  undisputed  possession  of  the  em- 
pire, he  goyemed  with  mildness :  considering  the  Roman  world  as 
his  property,  he  bestowed  his  care  on  the  cultiyation  and  improye- 
ment  of  so  valuable  an  acquisition,  and  after  a  reign  of  eighteen 
years  he  could  boast,  with  a  just  pride,  that  he  received  the  empire 
oppressed  with  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  and  left  it  established  in 
profound,  universal,  and  honorable  peace.  In  his  last  illness,  Sev^rus 
deeply  felt  and  acknowledged  the  littleness  of  human  greatness.  Bom 
in  an  African  town,  fortune  and  merit  had  elevated  him  from  an 
humble  station  to  the  first  place  among  mankind  ;  and  now,  satiated 
with  power,  and  oppressed  with  age  and  infirmities,  all  his  pros- 
pects in  life  were  dosed.  "  He  had  been  all  things,"  he  said,  "  and 
all  was  of  little  value."  Calling  for  the  urn  in  which  his  ashes  were 
to  be  inclosed,  he  thus  moralized  on  his  decaying  greatness.  "  Little 
urn,  thou  shalt  soon  hold  all  that  will  remain  of  him  whom  the 
world  oould  not  contain."  He  died  at  York,*  in  Britain,  (A.  D.  21 1,) 
having  been  called  into  that  country  to  repress  an  insurrection  of  the 
Caledonians. 

L  XfMu,  caned  bj  Che  Bomana  LmgHuntm,  Is  altoated  at  the  eonflaeooe  of  the  riTera 
Rhone  and  Saone.  The  Roman  town  waa  at  the  fbot  of  a  htll  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Rhone.  OgBsar  conquered  the  placo  from  the  Gauls:  Augustus  made  it  the  capital  of  a  proT- 
tnce ;  and,  being  enlarged  bj  succeeding  emperorsi  It  became  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Roman  world.  It  Is  now  \he  principal  manuracturiog  town  of  France,  oontainlog  a  population 
of  about  two  hundred  thousand  inliabltants.    (Map  NOb  XIII.) 

9l  r»rk,  called  by  the  Romans  Ekor'  aeum^  is  situated  on  the  river  0^s^  one  hundred  and 
serectjr  miles  N.  N.  west  from  London.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  proTince,  and  neU 
to  London,  the  most  important  city  in  the  Island.  It  was  suocesslTely  tho  resideDce  of  Adrian^ 
fVev^rui,  G6ta  and  Oaracal'  la,  Constao'  tlus  Ghldrus,  Con'  staotlne  the  Great,  tec  The  modem 
elty  can  itiU  shsw  many  TesUges  of  Roman  power  and  magnifloenoe.  Constat  tlus  CM6ni% 
the  fluber  of  Oob  stantine  the  Great,  died  here.    {Map  No.  XVU) 
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22.  SeT^nu  bad  left  the  empire  to  his  two  sons  Caracal'  la  and 
JL  OAEA-  G^ta,  but  the  former,  whose  misconduct  had  imbittercd 
CAL'  LA.     ^g  ingt  days  of  his  father,  soon  after  his  accession  slew 

his  brother  in  his  mother's  arms.  His  character  resembled  that  of 
Com' modus  in  cruelty,  but  his  extortions  were  carried  to  a  far 
greater  extent  After  the  Roman  world  had  endured  his  tyranny 
nearly  six  years,  he  was  assassmated  while  in  Syria,  at  the  instigar 
XL  MAou'-  tion  of  Macrinus,  the  captain  of  the  guards,  (A.  D.  217,) 
^^  who  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  but  after  a  reign  of  four- 
teen months,  Macrinus  lost  his  life  in  the  stru^le  to  retain  his 
power. 

23.  Bassiinus,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  and  a  cousin  of  Caracal' la, 
had  been  consecrated,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Syrian  worship, 
to  the  ministry  of  high-priest  of  the  sun ;  and  it  was  a  rebellion  of 
the  Eastern  troops  in  his  fayor  that  had  overthrown  the  power  of 
Macrinus.  Although  these  events  occurred  in  distant  Syria,  yet  the 
Soman  senate  and  the  whole  Roman  world  received  with  servile 

xo.  sLAOA-  submission  the  emperors  whop  the  army  successively 
ba'  LU&  offered  them.  As  priest  of  the  sun  Bassiinus  adopted 
the  title  of  Elagabdlus,^  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  established 
there  the  Syrian  worship,  and  compelled  the  grandest  persom^ges  of 
the  State  and  the  army  to  officiate  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Syrian  god. 

24.  The  follies,  gross  licentiousness,  boundless  prodigality,  and 
eruelty  of  this  pagan  priest  and  emperor,  soon  disgusted  even  the 
licentious  soldiery,  the  only  support  of  his  throne.  He  established 
a  senate  of  women,  the  subject  of  whose  deliberations  were  dress 
and  etiquette ;  he  even  copied  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  female 
sex,  and  styling  himself  empress,  publicly  invested  one  of  his  officers 
with  the  title  of  husband.  His  grandmother  Moe'  sa,  foreseemg  that 
the  Roman  world  would  not  long  endure  the  yoke  of  so  contemptible 
a  monster,  artfully  persuaded  him,  in  a  favorable  moment  of  fond- 
ness, to  adopt  for  his  suooessor  his  oousin  Alexander  Sev^ms ;  yet, 
soon  after,  Elagabdlus,  indignant  that  the  affections  of  the  army 
were  bestowed  upon  another,  meditated  the  destruction  of  Severus, 
but  was  himself  massacred  by  the  indignant  Praetorians,  who  dragged 
his  mutilated  corpse  through  the  city,  and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber, 
while  the  senate  publicly  branded  his  name  with  infamy.    (A.  D.  222.) 

«.  A  name  derired  fh>m  two  SyrUi  words,  tla  «  god,  and  gakml  to  form :— «lgiitfyinf  tL» 
ftOBiag,  or  plMtlo  ffod,— ft  propor  and  eveo  bappy  epftbaC  Ibr  the  •«».— Gibbon,  1.  SSL 
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525.  At  tl^  aig«  of  MTenteen  Alexander  SeT&ros  was  rabed  to  tlii. 
tiutme  by  the  Pnetorian  guards.     He  proTed  to  be  a  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
wise,  energetic,  and  virtuous  prince :  he  relieved  the    ahder  sb- 
provinces  of  the  oppressive  taxes  imposed  by  his  prede-      ^^^ 
oessors,  and  restored  the  dignity,  freedom,  and  authority  of  the 
senate;  but  his  attempted  reformation  of  the  military  or<^r  served 
only  to  inflame  the  ills  it  was  meant  to  cure.     His  administration  of 
the  goyemment  was  an  unavailing  struggle  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  age  \  and  after  many  mutinies  of  his  troops  his  life  was  at 
length  sacrificed,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  to  the  fieroe  discon- 
tents of  the  army,  whose  power  had  now  increased  to  a  height  so 
dangerous  as  to  obliterate  the  faint  image  of  laws  and  liberty,  and 
introduce  the  sway  of  military  despotism.     Max'  imin,  the  instigator 
of  the  revolt,  was  proclaimed  emperor. 


SECTION    III. 
moxAir  msTOET  raox  the  establishmkit  or  xiurART  DBSPomif,  jjnwM  m 

'  MUEOSE  or  ALKZAin>EB  SXYB'  RUS,    A.   D.   285,  TO  THE  SUBYEESIOV  OF  THE 
WE81BEM  BMPIEB  OF  TEE  EMIAlfB,   A.  IX  476  =  S41   TEAEE. 

AKALTSSL  1.  Euttett  ftoocmnt  of  the  Hmelan  Max'  xmiw .— S.  Bis  origin.  Hit  VUkxp 
dovrn  to  Uie  death  of  Alexander  SeT^ms.  [The  Goths.  Al&nl.}— 3.  Msx'  hnhi  prooteinied 
emperor  bj  the  annj.  Commenoemeot  of  his  reign. — 4.  Gom'  man.  Pens'  nus  and  Balsi*- 
m.  Death  of  Max'  tmin.  The  Sboohd  Ooe'  dujc.— S.  German  and  Perrfan  wars.'-S.  Slipor, 
the  Persian  king.  Death  of  Ooc'  dian,  and  accession  of  FniLtp  tsk  Akabian.— 7.  Insnrreetlonf 
and  rebellions.  Da'  cius  proclaimed  emperor,  and  death  of  Philip.  [Verfrna.]— 8.  War  wHh 
the  Goiha,  and  death  of  DAdos.  Beign  of  Gallus  Mhilu.'  kvs.  Aecearion  of  Valb'  eiaji.^' 
9w  Worthy  eharactcr  of  VaMrian.  Rarages  at  the  barbarians.  Spain,  GanI,  and  Britain. 
The  Penians.  [The  FVanka.  The  Aleman'ni.  Lombardy.]— 10.  Valerian  taken  prisoner. 
Il*s  trestment.  Gallic'  bus.— 11.  Odendtus,  prince  of  Palmyra.  He  routs  the  Perrians. 
[PnlaByra.}— IS.  Nnmerois  competitors  fbr  the  throne.— 13.  Death  of  GaUi«na%  and  acoeision 
at  Claptcus.  [Milan.]— 14.  CSiaracter,  reign,  and  death  of  Clandinif  [Sir*  mfom.]— 15.  Qcin- 
TiLics.— IS.  ThA  reign  of  Aueb'  lxah.  His  wars.  Zen6bia.  Oiaraeter  of  Aar6llan.  His 
death.  rniMv.  Iljsan'  tlam.]— 17.  An  Intenegnnm.  Bleetloa  of  Tacitits.  His  reign  and 
deatlu  [Bos' poms.]— 18.  Flo'biah.  The  reign,  and  death,  of  Pbobus.  [Sarmatia.  Van'- 
dals.]— 10.  B;dgn  of  Ca'  bus.  His  character,  and  death.  Nvm  a'  biah  ano  Cabi'  rus.— 90.  So* 
perstiUon,  and  retrsat,  of  the  Roman  army  In  Persia.  Oiaraeter  ef  Garlnus,  and  death  of 
Mom^rlan.— SI.  Oartnns  maivhes  against  Diocletian.  His  death.  Dioclb'  tiah  acknowledged 
emperor.    His  tiieatment  of  the  vanquished. 

I9L  The  reign  of  D|ool«tUm,  an  important  epoch.  [Oopto  and  Ahyaiinlans.]— 03.  DhrlsioE 
of  the  Imi^riil  anSiority.— 24.  The  rule  of  Maxim' iak.  [Nlcom^dla.]  Of  his  colleagmt 
Constan' tiuib  C>untrie8  ruled  by  Diocletian,  and  bis  ooUesgue  Gaierius.— 95.  Important 
•vents  of  the  retgn  of  DIocieiian.  The  Insurrection  In  Britain.— S8.  Rerolt  In  Egyjpt  and 
ASiea.  [Buafate  and  Oop'  tos.  The  Moor*..  -87.  The  war  witt|  PMila.    [Antioch. 
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KiinliataiL>-«i  Peneeotloii  of  fbe  Chrittlftiia.  Dtocl^flaa'to  edict  igiinst  t]Mtii.-40.  nenA% 
and  eflbcts  of  this  perteoiitioD.— 30.  DiodAttan  and  Maidm'  Ian  lajdown  the  aoeptre,aiid  reUie 
lo  private  life.  Galb'  aiua  amd  €k>NSTAif '  nua  acknowledged  aoTereigna.  Discofd  and  ooo- 
fti8ion.--dl.  Death  of  OooBtan'tias.  Con'  iTAimNB  proclaimed  emperor.  Six  oompt^ton  for 
the  throne.  Death  of  Gaierioa.— 33.  ConTerslon  of  Con'  itantlney  and  trimnph  of  Chriatianity. 
— ^  Moat  important  events  in  the  reign  of  Con'  stantine.  The  choice  of  a  new  capital.— 34^ 
Eemoral  of  the  seat  of  goTemment  to  Byzan'  tiom,  and  the  changes  that  followed.  Con'  atan- 
tlae  dlTidea  the  empire  among  his  three  sons  and  two  nephews.  Hta  death.— 3&  Sixteen  yean 
of  CItU  wars.  Comstan'  tius  IL  becomes  sole  emperor.  His  reign  of  twenty-four  years.  Uia 
Jeath.  [The  Saxona.]— 30.  Julian  THE  Apostatb.  His  character.  Hostility  to  the  Christians. 
— <37.  Hta  eflbrts  against  Christianity.  The  result.— 38.  Hta  attempt  to  leboild  Jemsalem.— 311. 
Causes  of  the  suspension  of  the  work.— 40.  Julianas  invasion  of  Persia.  His  death.— 31.  The 
brief  r&ign  of  Jo'  vun.— 42.  Valentin'  ian  elected  emperor.  Associates  his  brother  Va'  lbns 
with  him.    Final  division  of  the  empire.    The  two  capitala.    Rome. 

43.  Baebaeun  inroads.  Picts  and  Soots.— 44.  Death  of  ValenUn'  ian,  and  westward  pro- 
gress of  the  Huns.  The  Vis'  igoths  are  allowed  to  settle  in  Thrace. — 45.  The  Os'  trogoths  cross 
the  Danube  in  arms.  The  two  divisioiis  raise  the  standard  of  war.  Desth  of  VAleos. 
[Adrian6ple.]— 4S.  Giia'  tian  emperor  of  the  West.  Tbbodo'  sios  emperor  of  the  East.  The 
Gotha.  Many  of  them  settle  in  Thrace,  Phrygia,  4tc— 47.  Death  of  Grttian.  Valentin'  iam 
n.  Hia  death.  Theoddsius  sole  emperor.  Death  of  Theod6stus.  Division  of  the  empire  be- 
tween HoNO'  Rius  AND  Akca'  dius.— 48.  Civil  wars.  Al'  aric  the  Gotb  ravages  Greece,  and 
then  pasMs  into  Italy.  [Julian  Alps.]— 40.  Hon6rius  is  reUeved  by  StU'  icho.  [As'  ta  Pollen'. 
tia.]  Rome  saved  by  Stll'  icho^-50.  Raven'  na  becomes  the  capital  of  Italy.  Dduge  of  bar- 
barians. [Raven' na.  Van' dais.  Suevi.  Burgun' diana.]— 5L  Italy  delivered  by  StU' Icho. 
[Florence.]— 58.  Stll'  Icho  put  to  death.  Massacre  of  the  Goths,  and  revolt  of  the  Gothic 
•oldiers.— 53.  Rome  besieged  by  Al' arte.  Hia  terms  of  ransom.— ^  The  terms  finally  agreed 
upon.  R^ected  by  Hon6rius.  [Tuscany.]  Al'  arIc  returns  and  reduces  Rome.— 55.  Pillage 
of  Rome.  Al'  aric  abandons  Rome.  Hto  death  and  burial.— 56.  Hm  Goths  withdraw  from 
Italy.  Hie  Vis'  igoths  in  Spain  and  OauL  Saxons  establish  themselves  hi  England.-^.  Hm 
Van' dais  In  Spain  and  Africa.  Valentin' ian  HI.  Conquests  or  At'tila.  [Andaluda. 
Hie  Huns.  Chalons.  Venetian  Republic]— 58.  ExtinoUon  of  the  empire  of  the  Huns.  Situ- 
ation of  the  Roman  world  at  this  period.  Rome  pillaged  by  the  Van'  dale,  A.  D.  455.— A. 
Avi'  tus.  AIajo'  EiAN.-4n.  Sbve'  bus.  Van'  dal  hivasions.  Expedition  against  Carthage^— 61. 
Revolutionary  changes.  Demands  of  the  barbarians,  and  subvebsiom  op  the  Wbstbbii 
Bmpibb.    [Her'uli.] 

1.  <  Thirty-two  years  before  the  murder  of  Alexander  Sev^ms, 
the  emperor  Septim'  ins  Sey^ms,  returning  from  his  Asiatic  expe- 
dition, halted  in  Thrace  to  oelebrate  with  military  games  the  birth- 
day of  his  younger  son  G6ta.  Among  the  crowd  that  flocked  to 
behold  their  sovereign  was  a  young  barbarian  of  gigantic  stature, 
who  earnestly  solicited,  in  his  rude  dialect,  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  contend  for  the  prize  of  wrestling.  As  the  pride  of 
'  discipline  would  have  been  disgraced  in  the  over^irow  of 
a  Roman  soldier  by  a  Thracian  peasant,  he  was  matched  with  the 
stoutest  followers  of  the  camp,  sixteen  of  whom  he  successively  laid 
on  the  ground.  His  victory  was  rewarded  by  some  trifling  gifts,  and 
a  permission  to  enlist  in  the  troops.  The  next  day  tLa  happy  bar- 
barian was  distinguished  above  a  crowd  of  recruits,  dancing  and  ex- 
ulting after  the  fashion  of  his  country.  As  soon  as  as  he  perceived 
that  he  had  attracted  the  emperor's  notice,  he  ran  up  to  his  hors% 
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and  followed  him  on  foot,  without  the  least  appearance  of  fittigne,  in 
a  long  and  rapid  career.  '^  Thracian,"  said  Sev^ms,  with  astonish- 
ment, ''  art  thou  disposed  to  wrestle  after  thj  race  ?"  "  Most  wil- 
lingly, sir,"  replied  the  unwearied  youth,  and  almost  in  a  breadth 
overthrew  seven  of  the  strongest  soldiers  in  the  army.  A  gold  collar 
was  the  prize  of  his  matchless  vigor  and  activity,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately appointed  to  serve  in  the  horse-guards,  who  always  attended 
on  the  person  of  the  sovereign.'* 

2.  Maz'imin,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  Thracian,  was  de- 
scended from  a  mixed  race  of  barbarians, — ^his  father  being  a  Goth,' 
and  his  mother  of  the  nation  of  the  AUni.*  Under  the  reign  of  the 
first  Severus  and  his  son  Caracal'  la  he  held  the  rank  of  centurion ; 
but  he  declined  to  serve  under  Macrinus  and  Elagabdlus.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Alexander  he  returned  to  court,  and  was  promoted  to  vari- 
ous military  offices  honorable  to  himself  and  useful  to  the  nation, 
but,  elated' by  the  applause  of  the  soldiers,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
names  of  Ajax  and  Hercules,  and  prompted  by  ambition,  he  con- 
spired against  his  benefactor,  and  excited  that  mutiny  in  which  the 
latter  lost  his  life. 

3.  Declaring  himself  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the  military  <»rder, 

I.  Tfae  ChUu^ «  powerful  northern  nation,  who  acted  an  Important  part  hi  the  overthrow  of 
Oie  Roman  empire,  were  probably  a  Spythlan  tribe,  and  came  originally  from  Asia,  whence 
tbey  paaaed  north  into  Scamiiniiyia.  When  first  known  to  the  Romans,  a  large  division  of 
their  nation  lived  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Eoxine.  About  the  middle  of  the  third 
oeotory  of  oar  era  they  croesed  the  Dniee'  ter,  and  devastated  Dteia  and  Thrace.  The  emperor 
Dtdns  lost  his  life  in  opposing  them ;  after  which  his  successor  Gal'  lus  induced  them  by 
money,  to  withdrew  to  their  old  seaM  on  the  Doles'  ter.  (See  p.  215.)  Soon  after  this  period 
the  Goths  appear  In  two  grand  divisions ;— the  Os'trogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  passing  the 
£uxine  into  Asia  Minor,  and  ravaging  Bylbln'  ia ;— and  the  Vis'  igoths,  or  Western  Gotha, 
gradnally  prMsIng  upon  the  Roman  provinces  along  the  Danube.  About  the  year  375,  the 
Huna,  coming  from  the  East,  fen  upon  the  Oa'  trogotha,  and  drove  them  upon  the  Vis'  Igotha, 
who  were  then  living  north  of  the  Danube.  A  vkat  multitude  of  the  latter  were  permitted  by 
the  emperor  VMens  to  settle  in  Moe'  sla,  and  on  the  waste  Unds  of  Thrace ;  but  being  soon  after 
Joined  by  their  Eastern  brethren,  they  relsed  the  standard  of  war,  carried  their  ravages  to  the  very 
gales  of  Constantinople,  and  killed  V4lens  in  battle.  (See  p.  89B.)  It  was  Al'  arte,  king  of  the 
Vis'  igotha,  who  ptimdered  Rome  In  (he  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  (See  p.  331.)  The  Vis'  i- 
gotltt  afterwards  passed  into  ^min,  where  they  founded  a  dynasty  which  reigned  nearly  three 
eeoiuriea,  and  was  finally  conquered  by  the  Moors,  A.  D.  71 1.  In  the  meantime  the  Os'  trogotha 
had  been  followii^  in  the  path  of  their  brethren,  and  in  the  year  493  their  great  king  Theod'  orte 
defeated  Odo&cer,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Italy.  (See  p.  239.)  The  Gothic  kingdom 
lasted  only  tin  the  year  554,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  Nar"  ses,  the  general  of  Justin'  ian. 
(See  p.  S41.)  From  this  period  the  Goths  no  longer  occupy  a  prominent  phice  In  history, 
except  in  Spain. 

8.  The  MAniy  likewise  a  Scythian  race,  when  first  known  occupied  the  country  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Don.  Being  conquered,  eventually,  by  the  Huna,  moat  ot  the  Alana  united 
with  their  oooquerors,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  invade  the  limits  of  th  «  Gothic  empire  of 
Mf. 

a.  Gibbon,  i.  96. 
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Max'  i  Jain  was  xmanimouslj  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  applauding 
legions,  who,  now  composed  mostly  of  peasants  and  bal'barians  of 
the  frontiers,  knowing  no  comitry  but  their  camp,  and  no  science  but 
that  of  war,  and  discarding  the  authority  of  the  senate,  looked  upon 
themselyes  as  the  sole  depositaries  of  power,  as  they  were,  in  reality, 
the  real  masters  of  the  Roman  world.  Max'  imin  commenced  hia 
reign  by  a  sanguinary  butchery  of  the  friends  of  the  late  monarch ; 
but  his  ayarice  and  cruelty  soon  provoked  a  civil  war,  and  raised  up 
against  him  several  competitors  for  the  throne. 

4.  At  first  the  aged  and  virtuous  Qor'  dian,  pro-consul  of  Africa, 

was  declared  sovereign  by  the  legions  in  that  part  of  the 
'  Koman  world,  but  he  persisted  in  refusing  the  dapgerous 
honor  until  menaces  compelled  him  to  accept  the  imperial  title.     At 
Bome  the  news  of  his  election  was  received  with  universal  joy,  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate;  but  two  months  after  his  accessiou  he 
perished  in  a  struggle  with  the  Roman  governor  of  Mauritania,  who 
Btill  adhered  to  Max'  imin.     Two  senators  of  consular  dignity,  Pu- 
ra.  Fupii-    P^^'^^^)  (sometimes  called  Max'  imus)  and  Balbinus,  were 
mm  AND     then  declared  emperors  by  the  senate ;  and  soon  after, 
BALBi  HOT.   fij^^  jjQJjj^  while  on  his  march  from  Pann6nia  to  Rome, 
was  slain  in  his  tent  by  his  own  guards.    (A.  D.  238.)     Only  a  few 
tv.  BsooND  <^yB  hiter  both  Pupi6nus  and  Balbinus  were  slain  in 
ooa'  DIAN.    a  mutiny  of  the  troops.     The  youthful  Gor'  dian,  grand- 
son of  the  former  Gor'  dian,  was  then  declared  emperor. 

5.  During  these  rapid  changes  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
world,  the  empire  was  involved  in  numerous  foreign  wars,  which 
gradually  wasted  its  strength  and  resources,  and  hastened  its  down- 
fall. On  the  north,  the  German  nations,  and  other  barbarian  tribes, 
almost  constantly  harassed  the  frontier  provinces ;  while  in  the  east 
the  Persians,  after  overthrowing  the  Parthian  empire,  and  establish- 
ing the  second  or  later  Persian  empire  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sassan'idae,  (A.  D.  226,)  commenced  a  long  series  of  destructive 
wars  against  the  Romans,  with  the  constant  object  of  driving  the 
latter  from  Asia. 

6.  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  second  Gor'  dian  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  empire,  Sipor,  the  second  prince  of  the 
Sas'  sanid  dynasty,  was  driving  the  Romans  from  several  c  f  their 
Asiatic  provinces.  The  efforts  of  Gor'  dian,  who  went  in  peison  to 
protect  the  provinces  of  Syria,  were  partially  successful    but  while 
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ike  jontliflDd  conqueror  was  pursuing  his  advantages,  hd  was  supplanted 
in  the  affections  of  his  army  by  Philip  the  Arabian,  the    ^  philif 
prefec '  or  commander  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  who  caused        the 
his  monarch  and  benefactor  to  be  slain,  (A.  D.  244.)     ^*^»'^- 

7.  It  18  not  surprising  that  the  generals  of  Philip  were  disposed 
io  imitate  the  example  of  their  master,  and  that  insurrections  and 
rebellions  were  frequent  during  his  reign.     At  length  a  rebellion 
having  broken  out  in  Pann6nia,  D6cius  was  sent  to  sup-        -^^_-. 
press  it,  when  he  himself  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 

the  fickle  troops,  and  compelled,  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  to 
submit  to  their  dictation.  Philip  immediately  marched  against  D^ 
eins,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  near  yer6na.'     (A.  D.  249.) 

8.  Several  monarchs  now  succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
D^cius  soon  fell  in  battle  with  the  Goths,  (A.  D.  251,)  large  num* 
bers  of  whom  during  his  reign  first  crossed  the  Danube,  and  deso- 
lated the  Roman  provinces  in  that  quarter.     Ghil'  lus,  a    yn.  gal'- 
general  of  B^cius,  being  raised  to  the  throne,  concluded        ^^^ 

a  dishonorable  peace  with  the  barbarians,  and  renewed  a  violent  per- 
secution of  the  Christians,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Decius 
As  new  swarms  of  the  barbarians  crossed  the  Danube,  the  pusillani 
mous  emperor  seemed  about  to  abandon  the  defence  of  ym.  joau 
the  monarchy,  when  ^milianus,  governor  of  Pann6nia      ^'  ^^^ 
and  Moe'  sia,  unexpectedly  attacked  the  enemy  and  drove  them  back 
into  their  own  territories.     His  troops,  elated  by  the  victory,  pro- 
claimed their  general  emperor  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  Gal'  lus 
was  soon  after  slain  by  his  own  soldiers.    In  three  months    iz.  yj^j. 
a  similar  fete  befel  iBmilidnus,  when  Valerian,  governor       ^^' 
of  Gkul,  then  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  learning,  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  was  advanced  to  the  sovereignty,  not  by  the  clamors  of 
the  army  only,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Homan  world. 

9.  Yal6rian  possessed  abilities  that  might  have  rendered  his  admin 
istration  happy  and  illustrious,  had  he  lived  in  times  more  peaceful, 
and  more  favorable  for  the  display  and  appreciation  of  virtue ;  but 
his  reign  had  not  only  a  most  deplorable  end,  but  was  marked,  through- 
out, with  nothing  but  confusion  and  calamities.  At  this  time  the 
Goths,  who  had  already  formed  a  powerful  nation  on  the  lower  Dan- 

^  Fer^iM,  ft  large  and  flourlthf ng  Soman  citj  of  OlMlpf ne  Gaul,  still  retaf nt  Its  andent  name. 
It  is  siioated  on  both  sidee  ofthe  rtT«r  Adlge,  sijctyofbor  mllea  west  flrom  Venice.  The  great  glorf 
of  Ver6na  U  ita  amph^heatra,  one  of  the  noblest  existing  monnmentaof  the  ancient  RomanSi 
and,  axoepting  the  Colosseum  at  Borne,  the  largest  extant  edlOoe  of  ita  daas.  It  Is  tnpposai 
to  hare  been  capable  of  aooommodating  twenty  thousand  spestatora.     M^  Ko.  XVII.) 
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nbe  and  the  Dorthern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  ravaged  the  Roman  do- 
minions on  their  borders,  and  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Greece, 
or  Achdia,  destroyed  Ar'  gos,  Corinth,  and  Athens,  by  fire  and  by 
the  sword :  the  Franks,'  who  had  formed  a  kingdom  on  the  lower 
Rhine,  begim  to  be  formidable  :  the  Aleman'  ni*  broke  through  their 
boundaries,  and  advanced  into  the  plains  of  Lom' hardy*:  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  were  virtuaUy  torn  away  from  the  empire,  and 
governed  by  independent  chiefs;  while  in  the  East,  the  Persians, 
under  their  monarch  Sdpor,  fell  like  a  mountain  torrent  upon  Syria 
and  Cappad6cia,  and  almost  effaced  the  Roman  power  from  Asia. 

10.  Valerian  in  person  led  the  Roman  army  against  the  Persians, 
but,  penetrating  beyond  the  Euphrates,  he  was  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Sapor,  who  is  accused  of  treating  his  royal  captive  with 
wanton  and  unrelenting  cruelty, — using  him  as  a  stepping-stone  when 
he  mounted  on  horseback,  and  at  last  causing  him,  after  nine  years 
of  captivity,  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin  to  be  stuffed  in  the  form 

X.  oALLii-   ^^  ^^®  living  emperor — dyed  in  scarlet  in  mockery  of 
NU8.        his  imperial  dignity,  and  preserved  as  a  trophy  in  a 
temple  of  Persia.     Galli6nus,  the  unworthy  son  of  Valerian,  receiv- 
ing the  news  of  his  father^s  captivity  with  secret  joy  and  open  in- 
difference, immediately  succeeded  to  the  throne.     (A.  D.  259.) 

1 1.  At  the  time  when  nearly  every  Roman  town  in  Asia  had  sub- 
mitted to  Sipor,  Odendtus,  prince  of  Palmyra,*  who  was  attached 

1.  The  FVankt^  or  **  Freemen,^  were  «  confederetion  of  the  rudest  of  the  Germanic  tribe«« 
•nd  were  first  known  to  the  Romans  as  inhabiting  the  numeroos  ialeU  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine ;  but  they  afterwards  crossed  into  Gaul,  and,  In  the  latter  part  of  fi^e  fltth  century, 
under  their  leader  aorls,  laid  the  foundation  of  tlie  French  monarchy.    (See  also  p.  955.) 

i.  The  jaUman'ni^or  **aU  men,**  that  is,  men  of  aU  tribes,  were  also  a  German  confMeracy, 
altuated  on  the  northern  borders  of  Switzeriand.  They  were  finally  orerthrown  by  Qovis,  after 
which  they  were  dispersed  oTer  Gaul,  Switzeriand,  and  norihem  Italy. 

S.  I,om'  Urdi/  embraced  most  of  the  great  plain  of  northern  Italy  watered  by  the  Po  and  iu 
tributaries. 

4.  Palmyra,  ««The  ancient  **Tadmor  In  the  wildemees'*  built  by  king  Solomon,  (i.  Chron. 
Till.  4,)  was  situated  in  an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert,  about  one  hundied  and  fbriy  miles 
north-east  flrom  Damascus.  The  first  notice  we  have  of  It  in  Roman  history  is  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  wars  with  the  Farthians,  when  it  was  permitted  to  maintain  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence and  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties.  Being  on  the  caravan  route  troro  the 
coast  of  Syria  to  the  regions  of  Mesopot&mia,  Persia,  and  India,  it  was  long  the  prindpal  ea»> 
porium  of  commerce  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds— «city  of  roerohants  ana  lao* 
tora,  whose  wealth  is  still  attested  by  the  number  and  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  After  the 
Tlctories  of  Thyan  bad  established  the  unquestionable  preponderance  of  the  Roman  arms.  It 
became  allied  to  the  empire  as  a  ttee  State,  and  was  greatly  favored  by  Adrian  and  the  Anto> 
**me^  during  whose  reigns  It  attained  its  greatest  splendor.  Odenitus  maintained  Its  glory, 
and  for  his  defeat  of  the  Peroians  the  Roman  senate  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Augustus, 
and  associsled  him  with  Gallldnus  in  the  empire;  but  his  queen  and  successor,  me 
kmous  Zeu6bis,  broke  the  all uince  with  the  imbecile  Gallitoua,  annexed  Egypt  tolMrdo> 
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to  the  Ronum  interest,  deeiroiifl  at  least  to  secure  the  ferbearaned  of 
tlie  conqueror,  sent  Sipor  a  magnificent  present  of  camels  and  mer- 
chandise, accompanied  with  a  respectful,  but  not  servile,  epistle ;  but 
the  haughtj  mimarch  ordered  the  gifts  to  be  thrown  into  the  Euphr^ 
tee,  and  returned  for  an  answer  that  if  Odenatus  hoped  to  mitigate 
his  punishments  he  must  prostrate  himself  before  the  throne  of 
Sapor  with  his  hands  tied  behind  hiB  back.  The  Palmyrean  prince 
reading  his  fate  in  the  angry  message  of  S^por,  resolved  to  meet  the 
Persian  in  arma  Hastily  collecting  a  little  army  &om  the  villages 
of  Syria,  and  the  tents  of  the  desert,  he  fell  upon  and  routed  the 
Persian  host,  seised  the  camp,  the  women,  and  the  treasures  of  8i- 
por,  and  in  a  short  time  restored  to  the  Bomans  most  of  the  prov* 
inoes  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled. 

12.  The  indolence  and  inconstancy  of  Oallienus  soon  raised  up  a 
host  of  competitors  for  the  throne,  generally  reckoned  thirty  in  all, 
although  the  number  of  actual  pretenders  did  not  exceed  nineteen. 
Among  these  wae  Odenatus  the  Palmyrean,  to  whom  the  Roman 
aenate  had  intrusted  the  command  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  after 
associating  him  with  Gallienua  Of  all  these  competitors,  several 
of  whom  were  models  of  virtue,  two  only  were  of  noble  birth,  and 
not  one  enjoyed  a  life  of  peace,  or  died  a  natural  death.  As  one 
after  another  was  cut  off  by  the  arms  of  a  rival,  or  by  domestic 
treachery,  armies  and  provinces  were  involved  in  their  fall.  During 
the  deplorable  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Galli^nus,  the  contentions  of 
the  imperial  rivak,  and  the  arms  of  barbarians,  brought  the  empire 
to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

13.  G-alli^nus,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  was  murdered  while  he 
was  besieging  one  of  his  rivals  in  Mediolinum  ;*  (MilaTi^ 

A.  I).  268 ;)  but  before  his  death  he  had  appointed  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Claudius,  a  general  of  great  reputation,  to  succeed  him, 
and  Uie  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  armj 
and  the  people. 

minion^  and  lanuBed  the  titte  of  ^  Anguta,  Queen  of  the  Etat."  The  emperor  Anrillan 
marched  agalnsi  the  ill-bted  Palmyra  with  an  irrMiatible  force;  the  walU  of  the  eitr  were 
lazed  to  the  gronod ;  and  the  seat  of  oommerce,  of  arts,  and  of  Zeii6bia,  gradnally  aonk  into 
an  obeeure  town,  a  trUUng  fortrem,  and,  at  length,  a  miserable  Arab  Tillage. 

i.  AUdiolinmmy  now  Milan,  wa«  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Oanl,  one  hundred  and  HAy  miles  weal 
from  Venice,  slloated  In  a  beautUil  plain  between  two  small  streams  the  Olona  and  Lambra, 
which  onite  at  San  Angelo  and  form  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Po.  Hedtoltonm  was  aft 
nexed  to  the  Roman  dominions  by  Scipio  Nasica,  191  B.  a  A  good  q)eeim«i  of  andent  B(V 
■an  aichlieetare  may  still  be  seen  at  Milan,  being  a  range  of  sixteen  beantiAd  Oorlathlaa 
wihwDoe,  with  their  arehilm%ia,  before  the  thmoh  at  San  Lerenao.    (Mof  No.  VUU 

K 
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14.  A  Baooeamon  of  better  prinees  now  restored  for  awhOe  the  da- 
eaying  energies  of  the  empire.  Claudius  meiited  the  confidence 
which  had  been  placed  in  his  wisdom,  valor,  and  virtue;  and  hif 
early  death  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  Roman  world.  After 
having  overthrown  and  nearly  destroyed  an  army  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Goths  and  Van'  dais,  who  had  invaded  the  em- 
pire by  the  way  of  the  Bos'  porus,  Claudius  was  out  off  by  a  pesti- 
lence at  Sir'  mium,'  as  he  was  making  preparations  to  march  against 
the  famous  Zen6bia,  the  <'  Queen  of  Uie  East,"  and  the  widow  and 
successor  of  Odenitus. 

15.  Quintil'ius,  the  brother  of  Claudius,  was  proclaimed  emperor 
zn.  Qonr-  ^J  ^^  acclamations  of  the  troops ;  but  when  he  learned 
TtL'  I1J8.     that  the  great  army  of  the  Danube  had  invested  Aur61ian 

with  imperial  power,  he  sunk  into  despair,  and  terminated  his  life 
after  a  reign  of  seventeen  days. 

16.  The  reign  of  Aurelian,  which  lasted  only  four  years  and  nine 
xm.  aueA-  months,  was  filled  with  memorable  achievements.     After 

"^*  a  bloody  conflict,  he  put  an  end,  by  treaty,  to  the  GK>thio 
war  of  twenty  years'  duration;  he  chastised  and  drove  back  the 
Aleman'  ni,  who  had  traced  a  line  of  devastation  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Po ;  he  recovered  Gaul,  Spam,  and  Britain ;  and  passing  into 
Asia  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  he  destroyed  the  proud  monarchy 
which  Zen6bia  had  erected  there,  and  led  that  imfortunate,  but  heroic 
princess,  captive  to  Rome.  Being  presented  with  an  elegant  villa 
at  Tibur,'  the  Syrian  queen  insensibly  sunk  into  a  Roman  matron 
and  her  daughters  married  into  the  noblest  families  of  the  empire. 
With  great  courage  and  superior  military  talents,  Aurelian  possessed 
many  private  virtues ;  but  their  influence  was  impaired  by  the  stem 
ness  and  severity  of  his  character.  He  fell  in  a  conspiracy  of  hit 
officers  near  Byzan'  tium,'  while  preparing  to  carry  on  a  war  with 
Persia.     (A.  D.  March,  275.) 

1.  StV  miifiii  wai  an  Important  dty  in  tha  south-eastern  part  of  Pumonia,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  river  Save.    Its  ruins  may  be  seen  near  the  town  of  MitrwUtj  In  Aostrian  Slaronia. 

5L  TV&iir,  now  Tivali^  (te^vo-Ie)  was  sitoateu  at  the  cascades  of  the  A'  nlo,  now  the  Tevei^ 
6ne,  eighteen  miles  north-east  (h>m  Rome.  Its  ancient  Inhabitants  were  called  the  TihurHnu 
The  declivities  in  the  vicinity  of  Tibnr  were  anciently  interapersed  with  splendid  villas,  tha 
flivorile  residences  of  the  refined  and  laxorious  citiaens  of  Rome,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  Sallost,  Mncenas,  Hbul'  las,  Viros,  At'  tlctu,  Oassius,  Brutus,  4ce.  Here  VirgU 
and  Horace  elaborated  their  immortal  works.  Although  the  tomples  and  theatres  of  ancient 
Tlbur  have  crumbled  into  dust,  iu  orchards,  lu  gardens,  and  iu  cool  recesses,  still  bloom  and 
•oorish  In  unfiKling  beauty.    (..Va^  No.  X.) 

a.  Bjffn'  t^ma,  now  Oooatanttnople^  a  celebrated  dty  of  Thraea  on  the  western  shore  of  tb» 
IhiMiaa  Boa'  poma.  it  sopposad  to  havt)  bea«  fbondad  by  a  Ikriaa  oology  flroa  Msy  ara,  M 
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17.  On  tlie  de^th  of  Anr^Iian,  a  generons  and  milo<d[ed-for  duh 
faterestedneas  ms  exhibited  by  the  army,  which  modestly  referred 
die  appointment  of  a  suocessor  to  the  senate.  For  six  months  the 
senate  persisted  in  declining  an  honor  it  had  so  long  been  nnaccos- 
iomed  to  enjoy ;  and  during  this  period  the  Roman  world  remained 
without  a  sovereign,  without  a  usurper,  and  without  a  sedition.  At 
length  the  senate  yielded  to  the  continual  request  of  the 

legions,  and  elected  to  the  imperial  dignity  Marcus 
Claudius  Taoitus,  a  wealthy  and  virtuous  senator,  who  had  already 
passed  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Tacitus,  after  enacting  some  wise 
kws,  and  restoring  to  the  senate  its  ancient  privileges,  proceeded  to 
join  the  army,  which  had  remained  assembled  on  the  Bos' poms'  for 
the  invasion  of  Persia ;  but  the  hardships  of  a  military  life,  and  the 
eares  of  government,  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution,  and  he 
died  in  Cappad6cia,  after  a  roign  of  little  more  than  six  months. 
(A.  D.  Sept,  275.) 

18.  F16rian,  a  brother  of  Tacitus,  showed  himself  unworthy  to 
reign,  by  assuming  the  government  without  even  con-    ^v.  plc/- 
fulting  Uie  senate.     His  own  soldiers  soon  after  put  him       u^* 

to  death,  while  in  the  meantime  the  Syrian  army  proclaimed  their 
leader,  Pr6bus,  emperor.  The  latter  proved  to  be  an  zy,^  p|^«. 
excellent  sovereign  and  a  great  general ;  and  in  the  wars  bus. 
which  he  carried  on  with  the  Franks,  Aleman'ni,  Sarm^tians,*  Cloths, 
and  Van'  dais,*  he  gained  greater  advantages  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  the  several  battles  which  he  fought,  four  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  barbarians  fell ;  and  seventy  cities  opened  their  gates  to 

bf  BftM  « llmelan  prlnot,  aboat  tbe  mklcUe  of  the  serenth  centnrj  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  was  daatroyed  by  tbe  Peralant  In  tbe  reign  of  Darius :  It  resisted  sneoessfUlly  the  arms  of 
rikillp  of  Mac'  edon :  during  tbe  reign  of  Philip  IL  it  placed  Itself  nnder  Roman  sway :  It  vat 
deetioyed,  and  afterwards  rebnilt,  by  SeptIm'  lus  Ser^ras;  and  in  the  year  338  A.  D^  Con'stan- 
tSne  made  It  tbe  capital  of  the  Roman  empire.  On  the  subjugation  of  the  western  empire  by 
tbe  barbarians,  A.  D.  470,  It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire.  It  was  taken 
by  tbe  crusaders  in  tbe  year  1304 ;  and  in  1453  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  when  the 
last  remnant  of  the  Roman  empire  was  finally  suppressed.    (Map  No.  III.) 

1.  Tbe  Bot'panu,  (oomipted  by  modem  orthography  to  Boe'phonis,)  is  the  strait  wblob 
connects  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  with  the  Propon'  tis  or  Sea  of  Marm6ra.  Tbe  length  of  this 
remarkable  channel  is  about  serenteeen  miles,  with  a  width  varying  fkom  half  a  mile  to  two 
miles.   (Jir^No.VIL) 

S.  Ancient  AormACta  extended  ttom  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Vis' tula  to  tbe  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Volga.  European  Sarm&tia  embraced  Poland,  LithuiiDia,  Prussia,  and  a  part  of  Russia. 
Asiatic  Sarmitla  comprised  the  country  between  tbe  Caspian  Sea  and  the  river  Don. 

a  The  ran'  isi»  were  a  people  of  Germany,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Gothic  orlglBi 
They  formed  one  of  lite  three  divisions  of  the  great  Slavonian  race ;— viz.,  Va-nlala,  Aii'tesi 
■ad  Stovonians  proper.  The  Slavonian  language  is  the  stem  from  whicfa  have  teoed  Um 
BBMbtt  PoUab,  BolMmian,  Jca 
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him.  After  lie  had  Becored  a  general  peaoe  hy  his  ridories,  he  em 
ployed  his  armies  in  useful  public  works ;  but  the  soldiers  disdained 
such  employment,  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  draining  a  marsh 
near  Sir'  mium,  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  they  broke  out  into  a 
furious  mutiny,  and  in  their  sudden  rage  slew  their  emperor.  (A.  D. 
282.) 

19.  The  legions  next  raised   Cirus,  prefect  of  the  Pr»t(»iaa 
xTii.       guards,  to  the  throne.     He  was  fail  of  warlike  ambition, 

«A'««8'     and  the  desire  of  military  glory,  and  seems  to  have  held 

a  middle  rank  between  good  and  bad  princes.     He  signalized  the 

beginning  of  his  reign  by  a  memorable  defeat  of  the  Sarmatians  in 

niyr'  icum,  sixteen  thousand  of  whom  he  slew  in  battle.     He  then 

marched  against  Persia,  and  had  already  carried  his  victorious  arms 

beyond  the  Tigris,  when  he  was  killed  in  his  tent,  as  was 

KUMiRiAN    generally  believed  by  lightning.     (A.  D.  283.)     Num6- 

AND        TiQu.  one  of  the  sons  of  Carus,  who  had  accompanied  his 

father  in  his  eastern  expedition,  and  Carinus  his  elder 

brother,  who  had  been  left  to  govern  Rome,  were  immediately  ao> 

knowledged  emperors  by  the  troops. 

20.  On  the  death  of  Cdrns,  the  eastern  army,  superstitiously  re- 
garding places  or  persons  struck  by  lightning  as  singularly  devoted 
to  the  wrath  of  heaven,  refused  to  advance  any  farther;  and  the  Per- 
sians beheld  with  wonder  the  unexpected  retreat  of  a  victorious 
army. — ^While  Carfnus  remained  at  Rome,  immersed  in  pleasures, 
and  acting  the  part  of  a  second  Com'  modus,  the  virtuous  Num^rian 
perished  by  assassination.  The  army  of  the  latter  then  chose  for 
his  successor  Diocletian,  the  commander  of  the  domestic  body  guards 
of  the  late  emperor.     (A.  D.  Dec.,  285.) 

21.  Carinus,  being  determined  to  dispute  the  succession,  marched 
with  a  large  army  against  Diocletian,  whom  he  was  on  the  pomt  of 
defeating  in  a  desperate  battle  on  the  plains  of  Margus,  a  small  city 
of  Mob'  sia,  when  he  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  officers  in  revenge 
for  some  private  wrong.     The  army  of  Carinus  then  acknowledged 

XIX.  DiooLK-  Diocletian  as  emperor.     He  used  his  victory  with  mild- 
TiAN.       ness,  and,  contrary  to  the  common  practice,  respected 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  late  adversaries,  and  eveu  continued  in 
their  stations  many  of  the  officers  of  C4rinus. 

22.  The  reign  of  Diocletian  is  an  important  epoch  in  Roman 
history,  as  it  was  one  of  long  duration  and  gonerai  prosperity,  and  is 
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ihm  bagtmsig  of  the  diykion  of  the  Bomaa  world  into  the  Eastern 
mod  Weeteni  empire.  The  aooession  of  Diod^tian  alflo  mar^  a  new 
«l«mologioal  era,  called  the  "  era  of  DioclMian,'*  or,  "  the  era  of 
iBATtyrs,"  whidi  was  long  recognised  in  the  Christian  church,  and  k 
fldll  used  by  the  Copts  and  Abysdnians.' 

23.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire  (o 
become  separated  from  tiie  western,  together  with  the  difficulties  of 
ruling  singly  oveat  so  many  proTinces  of  different  nations  and  diverse 
Interests,  led  IHod6tian  to  fonxi  the  plan  of  diTi^ing  the  imperial 
authority,  and  go^ming  the  empire  from  two  centares,  although  the 
-whole  was  still  to  remain  one.  He  therefore  first  took  as  a  colleague 
bis  friend  and  fellow  soldier  Maxim'  laa ;  but  stiU  the  weight  of  the 
public  administration  appearing  too  heaTy,  the  two  eotereigns  took 
«mIi  a  subordinate  colleague,  to  whose  name  the  title  of  CsBsar  was 
prefixed. 

24.  Maxim' ian  made  Milan  his  capital,  while  DioclMian  held  his 
«ourt  at  Nieom^dia,*  in  Asia  Minor.  Maxim' ian  ruled  ^x^  maxhc'- 
ever  Italy  and  Africa  proper ;  while  his  subordinate  col-  ^ak. 
league,  Constan'  tins,  administered  €tie  government  of  Gnul,  Spaing 
Britain,  and  Mauritanm.  Diod^tian  reserred,  for  his  personal  su- 
pervinon,  nearly  all  the  empire  east  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  except  Pann6- 
nia  a&d  Meo'  sia,  which  he  conferred  upon  his  iNibordinate  colleague 
GalMus.  Each  of  the  four  rulers  was  soyereign  within  his  own 
jurisdiction;  but  each  was  prepared  to  assist  his  colleagues  with 
counsel  and  with  arms;  while  Diocletian  was  regarded  as  the  father 
«nd  head  of  the  empire. 

25.  The  most  important  events  of  the  rmgn  of  Diod^tian  were 
the  insurrection  of  Carat^sius  in  Britain,  a  revolt  in  Egypt  and 
throughout  northern  Africa,  the  war  against  the  Persians,  and  a  long- 
ooniinued  persecution  of  the  Christians.  During  seven  years,  CaraA- 
sius,  the  commander  of  the  northern  Roman  fleet,  ruled  over  Britain, 
and  diffused  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules  the  terror  of  his  name. 
He  was  murdered  by  his  first  minister  Alec'  tus ;  but  the  latter, 
soon  after,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  Oonstan'tius;  and 
after  a  separation  of  ten  years,  Britain  was  reunited  with  the  empire. 

26.  The  suppression  of  a  formidable  revolt  in  Egypt  was  acoom- 

L  The  Copu  are  CbriftUiw— deteendants  of  the  andent  Egyptloina,  as  dtoilofiitflhed  from  Um 
AnMam  and  other  tehabltanto  of  modern  Egypt  The  ^hfstinimnt  f nhabf tanta  of  Ab7wliiia» 
tai  Mrtem  AfHoa,  profiBM  ObristianHy,  but  It  baa  little  iDfloenee  over  their  condnot. 

t.  XicmkiOa  waa  la  Bltbyn'la,  at  the  eaatem  extrenAUy  of  the  Propon'  tia,  or  Saa  of  lfa»* 
■i*nu   TbaiMd0mlr-AMoeoa|»lealheaH«or*a«iMleBitaMf. 
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pliahed  by  Diod^Uan  bimaelf,  who  took  a  terrible  yengeaaoe  upon 
Alexaniria,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  proud  oities  of  Bufiiris  and 
Cop'  tos.^  In  the  meantime  a  oonfederacy  of  five  Moorish*  nations 
attacked  all  the  Boman  provinces  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  westward 
to  Mount  Atlas,  but  the  barbarians  were  vanquished  by  the  arms  of 
Maxim'  i<^-t>- 

27.  Next  oommenoed  the  war  with  Persia,  which  was  carried  on 
by  Gal^rius,  although  Diocletian,  taking  his  station  at  An'  tioch,'  pie- 
pared  and  directed  the  military  operations.  In  the  first  campaign 
the  Boman  army  received  a  total  overthrow  on  the  very  ground 
rendered  memorable  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Crassus.  In  a  seocmd 
campaign  Oalerius  gained  a  complete  victory  by  a  night  attack ;  and 
by  the  peace  which  followed,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Boman 
world  was  extended  beyond  the  Tigris,  so  as  to  embrace  Hkd  greater 
part  of  Carduchia,  the  modem  Kurdistan'.* 

28.  The  triumphs  of  Diocletian  are  sallied  by  a  general  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  (Uie  tenth  and  last),  which  he  is  said  to 
have  commenced  at  the  instigation  of  Gal^rius,  aided  by  the  artificea 
of  the  priesthood.  (A.  D.  303.)  The  famous  edict  of  Diodetian 
against  the  Christians  excluded  tiiem  from  all  offices,  ordered  their 
churches  to  be  pulled  down,  and  their  sacred  books  to  be  burned,  and 
led  to  a  general  and  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  such  as  pro&ssed 
the  name  of  Jesus. 


L  Four  tMm  of  Bgypt  bort  Um  nune  of  B*$Ms»  The  one  destroyed  by  DtoeMthii  wet  la 
tbe  Thebila,  or  aoathern  Egypt,~geiMraUy  called  Upper  Egypt.  Cktp'  tM  was  likewiw  In 
Upper  Egypt,  east  of  the  Nile.  Its  fkTorable  tltoatlon  for  oommeree  oanaed  It  again  to  aite 
after  Ua  deatmotSon  by  IMoeMtian. 

S.  Tbe  Moorsf  whoee  name  Is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  (Manvt)  signifying  ^^dark,"  ''ob- 
ioare,**  are  nattves  of  the  northern  coast  of  AiHca,  or,  more  properly,  of  the  Roman  JVavr^ 
Unia.  The  Moora  were  originally  ttom  Asia,  and  are  a  people  distinct  from  tbe  natiTe  Arabs, 
BerbefB,  Blc  The  modem  Moors  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Maoritinlans,  Intermixed 
with  their  Arab  conquerors,  and  with  the  remains  of  the  Van'  dais  who  once  ruled  over  tbe 
eounlry. 

3.  An'  tioeht  once  emineot  for  Its  beauty  and  greatness,  was  sltoated  In  northern  Syria,  oa 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oron'  tesi  (now  the  Aaszy,)  twenty  miles  from  Its  entrance  hito  the  Medi- 
terranean. An'tSocb  waa  tbe  eapttal  of  the  Maced6nlan  kingdom  of  Syria;  and  about  tbe 
fear  S5  B.  a  the  conqueata  of  Pomp«y  brought  it,  with  the  whole  of  Syria,  under  the  control 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  long  the  centre  of  an  extenalTo  commerce,  the  residence  of  the  gOT- 
emor  of  Syria,  the  frequent  resort  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and,  next  to  Rome,  the  moat  cel^ 
brated  dty  of  the  empire  ft>r  the  amusements  of  the  circus  and  the  theatre.  Paul  and  Bamabaa 
planted  there  thn  doctrines  of  ChrisUanlty;  and  **the  dladples  were  called  Christians  flrst  la 
An'tioeh.**— Acta,xl.as.    (Jlf^No.yU.) 

4.  Kurdistan',  comprised  chiefly  within  the  basin  of  the  Tigris,  is  claimed  partly  by  Tukey 
and  parUy  by  Persia.  It  Is  the  country  of  tbe  Kurds,  in  whose  character  the  love  of  theft  an4 
brigandage  Is  a  marked  fSMture;  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  when  visited  by  traveUeie  tb^  execela* 
tbe  niMt  generous  hospital  ty,  and  oOen  force  Itanrlsome  presents  on  their  departii^faesai. 
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29.  During  ten  jears  tbe  persecution  continued  witii  gcarcely  miti- 
gated horrors ;  and  such  multitudes  of  Christians  suffered  death  that 
at  last  the  imperial  murderers  boasted  that  they  had  extinguished 
the  Christian  name  and  religion,  and  restored  the  worship  of  the 
gods  to  its  former  purity  and  splendor.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
efibrts  of  tyranny,  the  Christian  Church  survived,  and  in  a  few  years 
reigned  triumphant  in  the  very  metropolis  of  heathen  idolatry. 

30.  After  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  Diocl6tian,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  concourse  of  citizens  and  soldiers  who  had  assembled  at 
Nicom^dia  to  witness  the  spectacle,  voluntarily  laid  down  the  sceptre, 
and  retired  to  private  life ;  and  on  the  same  day  Maxim'  ian,  accord- 
iDg  to  previous  agreement,  performed  a  similar  ceremony 

at  Milan.     (May  1st,  305.)     Gal6rius  and  Coustan'  tins    bios  and 
were  thereupon  acknowledged  sovereigns ;  and  two  sub-     ocmcstam'- 
ordinates,  or  Csosars,  were  appointed  to  complete  the 
system  of  imperial  government  which  Diocletian  had  established. 
But  this  balance-of-power  system  needed  the  firm  and  dexterous 
hand  of  its  founder  to  sustain  it ;  and  the  abdication  of  Diocletian 
was  followed  by  eighteen  years  of  discord  and  confusion. 

31.  One  year  after  the  abdication  of  the  sovereigns,  Constan'tioi 
died  at  York,  in  Britain,  when  his  soldiers  proclaimed  his  Fon  Con'- 
•lantine  emperor.  In  a  short  time  the  empire  was  divid-  ttw  oon'- 
ed  between  six  sovereigns;  but  Con'stantine  lived  to  8TA:miiK. 
see  them  destroyed  in  various  ways ;  and,  eighteen  years  after  hii 
aocession,  having  overcome  in  battle  Licin'  ius,  the  last  of  his  rivals, 
he  was  thus  left  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world,  whose  dominions 
extended  from  the  wall  of  Scotland  to  Kurdistan',  and  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  Mount  Atlas  in  Africa.  Gral6rius  had  already  died  of  a 
loathsome  disease,  which  was  considered  by  many  as  a  punishment  from 
Heaven  for  his  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

32.  Con'  stantine  has  been  styled  the  first  Christian  emperor. 
During  one  of  his  campaigns  (A.  D.  312)  he  is  said  to  have  seen  a 
miraculous  vision  of  a  luminous  cross  in  the  Heavens,  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  following  words  in  Greek,  "  By  this  conquer."  Certam 
it  is  that  from  this  period  Con'  stantine  show(;d  the  Christians  marks 
of  positive  favor,  and  caused  the  cross  to  be  employed  as  the  imperial 
standard :  in  his  last  battle  with  Licin'  ius  it  was  the  emblem  of  the 
eross  that  was  opposed  to  the  symbob  of  paganism ;  and  as  the  latter 
went  down  in  a  night  of  blood,  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the 
fioman  world  wais  deemed  oompleta 
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33.  The  most  important  eveatB  in  the  teign  of  Oon'  stantine,  alter 
he  had  restored  the  outward  unity  of  the  empire,  were  his  wars  wiUi 
the  Sarmitians  and  Goths,  whom  he  sererely  chastised ,  his  domestie 
difficulties,  in  which  he  showed  little  of  the  character  of  a  Christian ; 
and  the  estahlishment,  at  Bjzan'  tium,  of  the  new  capital  of  the  Eo» 
man  empire;  afterwards  called  dmstaTUinopie^  from  its  founds. 
The  motiyes  which  led  Con'  stantine  to  the  choice  of  a  new  capital, 
on  a  spot  which  seemed  formed  by  nature  to  be  Uie  metropolis  of  a 
great  empire,  were  those  of  policy  and  interest,  mingled  with  feel- 
ings of  reyenge  for  insults  which  he  had  received  at  Rome,  where 
he  was  execrated  for  abandonmg  the  religion  of  his  forefa^ers. 

34.  The  remoyal  of  the  seat  of  government  was  followed  by  aa 
entire  change  in  the  forms  of  civil  and  military  administration.  The 
military  despotism  of  the  former  ^nperors  now  gave  place  to  tha 
despotism  of  a  court,  surrounded  by  all  the  forms  and  ceremcmies, 
the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstances,  of  Eastern  greatness :  all  mag- 
istrates  were  accurately  divided  into  new  classes,  and  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  taxation  was  established,  althou^  the  amount  of  tribute  was 
imposed  by  the  absolute  auUiority  of  the  monarch.  Finally  Con'- 
stantine,  as  he  approached  the  end  of  his  life,  went  bac^  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Diocletian,  and  divided  the  empire  among  his  three  sons 
Con' stantine,  Constan' tins,  and  Con'stans,  and  his  two  nephews, 
Dalm^tius  and  Hannibalidnus.  After  a  seign  of  thirty-one  years 
Con'  stantine  the  First  died  at  Nieom^dia,  at  the  age  of  sixty-tibree 
years.     (A.  D.  337.) 

35.  The  division  of  sovereign  power  among  so  many  rulers  in- 
volved the  empire  in  frequent  insurrections  and  civil  wars,  until, 

xxm.  ooir-  sixteai  years  from  the  death  of  Con'  stantine,  Constan'- 
STAN' TITO  iL  ti^a^  Qr  Constan' tins  II.,  after  having  seen  all  his  rivals 
overcome,  and  several  usurpers  vanquished,  was  left  in  the  sole  pos* 
session  of  the  empire.  During  his  reign  of  twenty-four  years  he 
was  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the  Franks,  Saxons,'  Aleman'  ni, 
and  Sarmdtians,  while  the  Persians  continued  to  harass  the  Eastern 

1.  The  Sazont  were  a  people  of  Germany,  wboee  original  seats  appear  to  hare  been  on  tbe 
neck  of  the  CImbric  peninsula,  (now  Denmark,)  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Baitio,  and  embra<>> 
ing  the  present  Sleswick  and  Holsl^n.  (Map  No.  XVIf.)  The  eariy  Saxons  were  a  nation  at 
flsbermen  and  pirates ;  and  it  appears  that  after  they  had  extended  their  depredations  to  the 
eoasts  of  Britain  and  eastern  and  southern  Gaul,  numerous  auxiliaries  fh>m  the  shores  of  tha 
Baltic  Joined  them,  and,  gradually  coalescing  with  them  into  a  national  body,  accepted  the  oama 
and  the  laws  of  the  Saxons.  In  the  early  part  of  the  flfUi  century,  the  Saxons  were  oonvencd 
to  Christianity  by  the  Roman  missionaries;  and  half  a  century  later  tliey  had  obtained  a  f«r> 
t  establiihmeat  io  Britain. 
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pruviuccfl.  While  Constan'  tins  ifas  enistaiaing  a  donbtfol  war  in 
the  East,  his  cousin  JtUian,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Western  proyinces,  with  the  title  of  Cadsar,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  bj  his  viotorions  legions  in  Gaul.  Preparations  for  civil 
war  were  made  on  both  sides ;  bnt  the  Roman  world  was  saved  from 
the  calamities  of  the  struggle  bj  the  sudden  death  of  Constan'  tins. 
(A.  D.  361.) 

36.  Jtilian,  commonly  called  the  Apostate,  on  account  of  his  relics- 
ing  from  Christianity  into  paganism,  possessed  many  ami-       ^^^^ 
able  and  ahining  qualities,  and  his  application  to  business  ^  uan  tha 
was  intense.     He  reformed  numerous  abuses  of  his  prede-    ^^^^^^'^ 
cesser,  but,  in  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  the  restoration  of 
ancient  paganism,  although  he  had  issued  an  edict  of  universal  toler- 
ation, he  showed  a  marked  hostility  to  the  Christians,  subjecting 
them  to  many  disabilities  and  humiliations,  and  allowing  their  ene- 
mies to  treat  them  with  excessive  rigor. 

37.  Trained  in  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  Grecian  philosophy  at 
Athens,  Ji\lian  was  an  able  writer  and  an  artful  sophist,  and,  employ- 
ing the  weapons  of  argument  and  ridicule  against  the  Christians,  ho 
strenuously  labored  to  degrade  Christianity,  and  bring  contempt  upon 
its  followers.  In  this  effort  he  was  partially  successful;  but  ere 
long  the  sophisms  of  the  "  apostate  emperor''  were  ably  refuted  by 
St.  Cyril  and  others,  and  the  result  of  the  controversy  was  highfy 
fkvorable  to  the  increase  and  spread  of  the  new  religion. 

38.  Not  relying  upon  the  weapons  of  argument  and  ridicule  alone, 
Jfdian  aimed  what  he  thought  would  be  a  deadly  blow  to  Christi- 
anity, by  ordering  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt,  hoping 
thus  to  folsify  the  language  of  prophecy  and  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tion. But  although  the  Jews  were  invited  from  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  to  assemble  once  more  on  the  holy  mountain  of  their 
fiilhers,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  success  of  the  under* 
taking,  both  by  the  emperor  and  the  Jews  themselTcs,  the  wodc  did 
not  prosper,  and  was  finally  abandoned  in  despair. 

39.  Most  writers,  both  Christians  and  pagans,  declare  that  the 
work  was  frustrated  in  consequence  of  balls  of  fire  that  burst  from 
the  earth  and  alarmed  the  workmen  who  were  employed  in  digging 
the  foundations.  Whether  these  phenomena,  so  gravely  and  abun- 
dantly attested,  were  supernatural  or  otherwise,  does  not  affect  the 
authenticity  of  the  prophecy  that  pronounced  desolation  upon  Jeru- 
salem.    The  most  powerful  monarch  of  ihe  earth,  stimulated  by 
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pride,  paadoii,  and  inteFest,  and  aided  by  a  zealooB  people,  attempt- 
ed to  erect  a  building  in  one  of  his  cities,  but  found  all  his  efforts 
vain,  because  "  the  finger  of  God  was  there."  » 

40.  During  the  same  year  in  which  Julian  attempted  the  re- 
building of  the  temple,  he  set  out  with  a  large  army  for  the  con- 
quest of  Persia.  The  Persian  monarch  made  overtures  of  peaoe 
through  his  ambassadors ;  but  Jdlian  dismissed  them  with  the  deda- 
ration  that  he  intended  speedily  to  visit  the  court  of  Persia.  He 
marched  with  great  rapidity  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  overcom- 
ing all  obstacles,  but  being  led  astray  in  the  desert  by  treacherous 
guides,  his  army  was  reduced  to  great  distress  by  want  of  provisions, 
and  he  was  foroed  to  commence  a  retreat  At  length  Jdlian  himself, 
in  a  skirmish  which  proved  favorable  to  the  Romans,  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  Persian  javelin.  He  died  the  same  night,  spending 
his  last  moments,  like  Socrates,  in  philosophical  discourse  with  hia 
friends.     (A.  D.  363.) 

41.  In  the  death  of  JiUian,  the  race  of  the  great  Con'  stantine  was 
extinct ;  and  the  empire  was  left  without  a  master  and  without  an 

xxT.  heir.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  J6vian,  who  had  held 
jo'viAN.  gome  important  offices  under  Con' stantine,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  army,  which  was  still  surrounded  by  the 
Persian  hosts.  The  first  care  of  J6vian  was  to  conclude  a  dishonor- 
able peace,  by  which  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  whole  of 
Mesopatdmia,  and  several  fortified  cities  in  other  districts,  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  Persians.  On  his  arrival  at  An'  tioch,  J6vian  re- 
voked the  edicts  of  his  predecessor  against  the  Christians.  Soon 
after,  while  on  his  way  to  Constantinople,  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  having  been  accidentally  suffocated,  as  was  supposed,  by  the 
fames  of  burning  charcoal     (Feb.  A.  D.  364.) 

42.  After  an  interval  of  ten  days,  Valentin'  ian,  the  commander 

of  the  body  guard  at  the  time  of  J6vian^s  death,  was 

■Mnir'  IAN    elected  emperor.     One  month  later  he  associated  witl 

^        himself,  as  a  colleague  in  the  empire,  his  brother  Vdlens, 

upon  whom  he  conferred  the  government  of  the  Eastern 

a.  The  probable  explamitloii  of  Qie  remarkable  incideott  atteodlng  the  attempt  of  Julian  t» 
nbulM  the  temple,  is,  that  the  namerous  sabterraneao  excavations,  reserrolra,  aic,  beneaOi 
and  arousd  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  neglected  during  a  period  of  three  himdnd 
years,  had  become  fUled  with  inOanunable  ahr,  which,  taUng  fire  from  the  torches  of  the  work- 
men, repelled,  by  terrific  explosions,  those  who  attempted  to  explore  the  rulna.  From  a  simi- 
lar cause  terrible  accidents  sometimes  occur  in  deq>ly-escaTated  minee. — Sm  MUmtmU  JVWaa 
M  Oibktm  .  OtM^H  TOl.  a.  p.  447. 
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pvoTiDoefl,  from  the  lower  Danube  to  the  ooclnee  of  Penda ;  whik 
he  reeerred  for  himself  the  exteusiTe  territory  reaohing  from  the 
extremity  of  Oreeoe  to  the  wall  of  Scotland,  and  from  the  latter  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Atlaa.  This  was  the  final  division  of  the  Roman 
world  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  .Empire.  The  capital  of  the 
former  was  established  at  Constantinople,  and  of  the  latter  at  Milan. 
The  city  of  Rome  had  long  been  fdling  into  neglect  and  insignifi- 
eanee. 

43.  Soon  after  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arriredi  A* 
inroads  of  the  barbarian  tribes  npon  the  northern  and      ^^^^^^^^ 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  empire  became  more  vexations    barbakiav 
and  formidable  than  ever.     The  Picte  and  Scots'  ravaged     w»o^**» 
Britain ;  the  Saxons  began  their  piracies  in  the  Northern  seas ;  the 
German  ^ibes  of  the  Aleman'  ni  harassed  Ckol ;  and  the  Goths 
crossed  the  Danabe  into  Thrace;  but  during  the  twelve  years  of 
Valentin'  ian's  reign,  his  firmness  and  vigilance  repulsed  the  barba* 
rians  at  every  point,  while  his  genius  directed  and  sustained  the 
feeble  counsels  of  his  brother  Ydlens. 

44.  About  the  time  of  the  death  of  Valentin'  ian,  (A.  D.  875) 
V^ens  was  informed  that  the  power  of  the  Goths,  long  the  enemies 
of  Rome,  had  been  subverted  by  the  Huns,  a  fierce  and  warlike  race 
of  savages,  till  then  unknown,  who  coming  frt)m  the  East,  and  crossing 
tiie  Don  and  the  sea  of  Asof,  had  driven  before  them  the  European 
nations  that  dwelt  north  of  the  Danube.  The  Vis'  igoths  first  solicited 
from  the  Roman  government  protection  against  their  ruthless  in- 
vaders ;  and  a  vast  multitude  of  these  barbarians,  whose  numbers 
amounted  to  near  a  million  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages, 
were  permitted  to  settle  on  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace. 

45.  In  the  meantime  the  Os'  trogoths,  pressed  forward  by  the  un- 
relenting Huns,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  solicited 
the  same  indulgence  that  had  been  shown  to  their  countrymen ;  and 
when  their  request  was  denied  they  crofised  the  stream  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  established  a  hostile  camp  on  the  territories  of  the 
empire.  The  two  divisions  of  the  Gothic  nation  now  united  their 
forces  under  their  alXe  general  Frit'  ig^rn,  and  rabing  the  standard 

1.  TiM  PUt»  weff«  a0fel6d6iiian  race,  Auned  for  tbefrmaraodlog  expeditloni  Into  the  country 
•oath  of  then.  Tbe  Se^u  were  abo  a  Caledonian  race,  who  are  believed  to  have  ooroe,  origiii> 
ally,  Aom  Spain  Into  Ireland,  wbeooe  they  passed  over  Into  Scotland.  Tbe  geniHne  descend 
•Ota  of  the  anel«it  Soolcb  are  believed  to  be  tbe  G»ls,  or  Htghlanden,  who  speak  tbe  Elaa 
-ir  0«lle  laf^aafe,  wtaJoh  dUbrs  btii  tttUe  from  tbe  Irish. 
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of  war  deyasiated  Thrace,  Mao'  edon,  and  Tlies'  aalj,  and  oarried 
their  ravages  to  the  Ter  j  gates  of  Gonstantioople.  In  a  decisiye  battle 
fought  near  Adrianople*  the  Romans  were  defeated,  and  Ydlens  him- 
self was  slain.     (A.  D.  378.)     • 

46.  Grdtian,  the  son  of  Yal^tin'ian,  and  his  saocessor  in  tbe 

Western  empire,  was  already  on  his  march  to  the  aid  of 
cMuk'TiAM     Valens,  when  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  and 
AND        death  of  his  unfortunate  colleague.     Too  weak  to  ayeuge 
TBxoDo  8IU8.  y^  ^^^^  ^^^  couscious  of  his  inability  to  sustain  alcne 
tiie  sinking  weight  of  the  empire,  he  chose  as  his  associate  Theod6- 
sius,  afterwards  called  the  Great,  assigned  to  him  the  government  of 
the  East|  and  then  returned  to  his  own  provinces.     Theoddsius,  by 
his  prudence,  rather  than  his  valor,  delivered  his  provinces  from  the 
.scourge  of  barbarian  warfare.     The  Goths,  after  the  death  of  their 
great  leader  Frit'  igem,  were  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  coimsels ; 
and  while  some  of  them,  falling  back  into  their  forests,  oarried  thar 
conquests  to  the  unknown  regions  of  the  North,  others  were  allowed 
to  settle  in  Thrace,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  where,  in  the  bosom  of  des- 
potism, they  cherished  their  native  freedom,  manners,  and  language,  and 
lent  to  the  Boman  arms  assistance  at  once  precarious  and  dangerous. 

47.  Five  years  after  the  accession  of  Theodosius,  Grdtian  perished 
3CXIZ.  TAL-   hi  an  attempt  to  quell  a  revolt  of  Max'  imus,  governor 

xntin'  iak  n.  of  Britain,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  legions  of  Gaul- 
Valentin'  ian  II.,  who  succeeded  Gratian,  was  driven  from  Italy  by 
the  usurper,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  Theod6sius ; 
but  the  latter,  marching  into  Italy,  defeated  and  slew  Max'  imus,  and 
restored  the  royal  exile  to  his  throne.  (A.  D  388.)  The  murder 
of  Valentin'  ian  by  the  (Jaul  Abrogas'  tes,  and  the  revolt  which  he 
excited,  (A.  D.  392,)  again  called  for  the  interference  of  Theodosius 
in  the  affairs  of  the  West.  His  arms  soon  triumphed  over  all  oppo- 
sition ;  and  the  whole  empire  again  came,  for  the  last  time,  into  ihe 

XXX.  HON</-  ^""^^  ^^  ^^®  individual.  (A.  D.  394.)  Theod6sius  died 
aius  ANP    four  months  after  his  victory,  having  previously  bestowed 

aboa'  DIU8.  ^pQj^  jjig  youngest  son,  Hon6rius,  the  throne  of  Milan,  and 
upon  the  eldest,  Arc&dius,  that  of  Constantinople. 

1.  JtirianSpley  one  of  the  meet  Important  citiee  of  Thrace,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rit« 
Hebraa,  now  the  Maritxoj  in  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  plains  of  the  world,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  miles  north-west  flrom  €k>tt8tantinople.  It  was  founded  by  and  named  after  the  ei» 
peror  Adrian,  although  in  early  times  a  small  Thracian  TiUage  existed  there,  called  Uskadama. 
U  is  now  the  second  dty  in  the  Turkish  empire,  ooDtalnli«  a  popnlaUoo  ol  not  kas  than  ooa 
hundred  thousand  souls.    iMaf1Ho.VlD 


4&  Tbe  mil  wars  'hat  followed  Uie  aeoession  of  Uie  new  empe- 
ror wete  soon  interrupted  by  the  more  important  events  of  new  bar- 
barian inyasions.     Scarcely  had  Theod6siu8  expired,  when  l^e  Gbthie 
nation,  guided  by  Ae  bold  and  artful  genius  of  Al'ario,  ^^^^  ^,^ 
who  had  learned  his  lessons  of  war  in  the  school  of     eio  thk 
Frit'  igem,  was  again  in  arms.     After  nearly  all  (Jreece      •**™' 
had  been  ravaged  by  the  invader,  Stil'icho,  the  able  general  of 
HonMus,  came  to  its  assistance ;  but  Al'aric  evaded  him  by  passing 
Into  Eplrus,  and  soon  after,  crossing  i^e  Julian  Alps/  advanced 
toward  Milan.    (A.  D.  403.) 

49.  Hon6rius  fled  from  his  ci^ital,  but  was  overtaken  by  thd 
speed  of  the  Gothic  cavalry,  said  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
little  ibrtified  town  of  As'  ta,*  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  and 
besi^ed  by  the  enemy.  Stil'  icho  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  sov- 
ereign, and  suddenly  falling  upon  the  Goths  in  their  camp  at  Pollen'- 
tia,'  routed  them  with  great  slaughter,  released  many  thousand  prison- 
ers, retook  the  magnificent  spoils  of  Corinth,  Athens,  Argos,  and 
Sparta ;  and  made  captive  the  wife  of  Al'  aric.  The  Gothic  chief, 
tmdaunted  by  this  sudden  reverse,  hastily  collected  his  shattered 
army,  and  breaking  tiirough  the  unguarded  passes  of  the  Apennines, 
spread  desolation  nearly  to  the  walls  of  Borne.  The  city  was  saved 
by  the  diligence  of  Stil'  icho  ;  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  barbarians 
from  Italy  was  purchased  by  a  large  ransom. 

50.  The  recent  danger  to  which  Hon6riiM  had  been  exposed  at 
Milan,  induced  the  unwarlike  emperor  to  seek  a  more  secure  retreat 
In  the  fortress  of  Baven'  na,^  which,  firom  this  time  to  the  middle  of 

1.  Aim^tum  divided  tiM  Alpine  chain,  whidi  extendi  firom  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  the  AdriaT- 
k»  lo  a  oeaeent  fonn,  tnte  ieren  portione ;  of  which  the  JUllan  range,  terminating  in  myr*- 
knm.  Is  the  moot  eaBlsm. 

S.  4«^ia  (now  jf«ti)  wm  on  the  north  ikie  of  tbe  rlTer  Tanirua,  (now  TnAr§)  in  LJgfiria, 
Iweaty-eighi  milee  aonth-eoat  from  Torln. 

I.  '*Tbe  TOMigea  ef  PoUm*  tia  are  twenty-ftre  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Tarln.^  (Oibbon^  it 
an.)  ''The  modera  Tillage  of  PoUmua  stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.**— OraiiMr'« 
J»a/y,i.98. 

4^  Jtovm'na  waa  flUuled  on  tbe  coast  of  the  Adriat'  Ic,  a  short  distance  below  the  moatha 
or  tbe  Pow  A!lbo^{h  originally  founded  on  the  sea-ahore,  to  the  midst  of  marshes,  in  the  daya 
of  Straho  tb^.  marshea  had  greatly  Increased,  seaward,  owing  lo  the  accnmulatlon  of  mud 
h«o««ht  dowr:  by  the  Po  and  other  rivers.  In  the  tetter  tiroes  of  the  republic  it  was  the  great 
iwval  station  of  the  EomaM  on  the  Adriat'  ic  Augustas  constructed  a  new  liarbor  three  miles 
avm  tbe  old  town,  hot  In  noveiy  long  time  this  was  lined  up  also,  and,  **  as  early  as  the  fifth  or 
iboh  oentury  of  tbe  Obrlatlan  era,  the  port  of  Augustus  was  converted  into  pleasant  gardens ; 
Md  a  kMMiy  grove  of  pines  covered  the  ground  where  the  Roman  fleet  once  rode  at  anchor.** 
(OtMra,  U.  894.)  But  this  very  circumstance,  though  it  lessened  the  naval  importance,  in- 
e  «B9)d  tbe  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  shallowness  of  tlie  water  was  a  harrier  agnlnM  large 
ibipa  or  tbe  ^nenq .    The  only  means  of  access  Inland  waa  by  a  long  and  narrow  causeway 
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ilie  eighth  oeDiorj;  was  considered  as  the  seat  of  gOYemment  and  the 
capital  of  Italy.  The  fears  of  Hon6rius  were  not  without  founda- 
tion ;  for  scarcely  had  Al'  aric  departed,  when  another  deluge  of  bar- 
barians, consisting  of  Vandals,'  Su6Ti,'  Burgun'  dians,'  Gbths,  and 
Alani,  and  numbering  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men,  under  the  command  of  Radagdisus,  poured  down  upon  Italy. 

51.  The  Roman  troops  were  now  called  in  from  the  provmces  for 
the  defence  of  Italy,  whose  safety  was  again  intrusted  to  the  counsels 
and  the  sword  of  Stil'  icho.  The  barbarians  passed,  without  resist- 
ance, the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apennines,  and  were  allowed  by  the 
wary  Stil'  icho  to  lay  siege  to  Florence,^  when,  securing  all  the  passes, 
he  in  turn  blockaded  the  besiegers,  who,  gradually  wasted  by  famine, 
were  finally  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  (A.  D.  406.)  The 
triumph  of  the  Roman  arms  was  disgraced  by  the  execution  of 
Radagaisus ;  and  one-third  of  the  yast  host  that  had  aooompanied 
him  into  Italy  were  sold  as  slaves. 

•treral  miles  In  extent,  over  an  otherwlee  impMeable  moraM;  and  tblt  arenM  night  be  midlj 
guarded  or  destroyed  on  the  approach  of  a  hoetile  army.  Being  otherwise  fortified,  it  was  a 
I^aoe  of  great  strength  and  safety ;  and  daring  the  hMt  years  of  the  Western  empire  waa  the 
capital  of  Italy,  and  soooeeaiTely  the  residence  of  Hondriua,  Valentin'  tan,  OdoAoer,  Theod'  oria, 
and  the  succeeding  Gothic  monarctUi  It  is  now  a  place  of  aboot  sixteen  thousand  inhabitant^ 
and  is  chiefly  desorring  of  notice  for  its  numerous  arcliilectaral  remains.    (Mof  No.  VIII.) 

L  ran' 4«/«,  see  p.  819. 

8.  The  Suivi  were  a  people  of  eastern  Germany  who  finally  settled  in  and  gare  their  Banw 
lo  the  modem  Suabia. 

3.  The  BurfuH' 4iMnt'-dwtXkn  in  hurgg  or  towns—a  name  glTcn  to  them  by  the  mora 
Bomade  tril>e8  of  Germany,  were  a  numerous  and  warlike  people  of  the  Gothic  or  Van'  dal 
race,  wlio  can  be  traced  bacic  to  the  banlu  of  the  Elbe.  Drlren  southward  by  the  Gep'  idai^ 
fbey  pressed  upon  the  Aleman'  nl,  with  whom  they  were  In  almost  continual  war.  They  were 
granted  by  Hon6rius,  the  Roman  emperor,  the  territory  extending  fh>m  tlie  Lake  of  Geneva  to 
the  Junction  of  the  Rhine  with  the  Moselle,  as  a  reward  for  having  sent  him  the  head  of  the 
nsuiper  Jovinus.  A  part  of  Switzerland  and  a  laige  portion  of  eastern  France  beloi^ed  lo 
their  new  kingdom,  which,  as  early  as  the  year  470,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Buigun^y. 
Their  seat  of  government  was  sometimes  at  Lyons,  and  sometimes  at  Geneva.  Gontlnaally 
endeavoring  to  extend  their  limits,  they  were  at  last  completely  subdued,  in  a  vrar  with  the 
Franks,  by  the  son  of  Cloris,  after  Clovis  himself  had  taken  Lyons.  Their  name  was  for  a 
long  time  retained  by  the  powerftil  dukedom,  aflerwards  province  of  Boigundy,  now  divided 
into  several  departments. 

4.  Florence,  (anciently  Florentia^  is  a  dty  of  central  Italy  on  the  river  Amo,  (anciently  Amos,) 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  miles  nortli-west  (h>m  Rome.  It  owes  its  first  distinction  to  Qylla, 
who  planted  in  It  a  Roman  colony.  In  the  reign  of  TlbMus  it  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  ' 
Italy.  In  541  it  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  Totlla,  king  of  the  Goths,  but  was  restored  by 
Charlemagne,  aAer  which  it  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  chief  city  of  one  of  the  mostfhmoosof  the 
Italian  republics.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  the  grand-ducby  of  T^weonf,  which  comprises  the 
northern  part  of  ancient  Etrdria.  With  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand,  it  l>ears  the 
aspect  of  a  city  filled  with  nobles  and  their  domestics— a  city  of  bridges,  oburohes,  and  palaces. 
It  has  produced  more  celebrated  men  than  any  other  city  of  Italy,  or  perhaps  of  Europe; 
among  whom  may  be  specified  Dan'te,  P6tn&rch,  BoccAcIo,  Lorenso  de  Medici,  Galildo» 
Ilichnl  An'  gelo»  MacshiaveUi,— Uie  Popes  Leo  2 .  and  XI^  and  OenMot  Vli,  VUL,  aad  XIL 
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52.  Two  jwrs  ^fter  the  great  yiotory  of  Stil'  icho,  that  minister, 
whose  genius  might  have  delayed  the  &11  of  the  empire,  was  treadi- 
erondj  murdered  by  the  orders  of  the  jealous  and  unworthy  Hon6- 
rius.  The  monarch  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  his  guilty  rashness. 
Adopting  the  oounsels  of  his  new  ministers,  he  ordered  a  massacre  of 
the  &milies  of  ihe  barbarians  throughout  Italy.  Thirty  thousand 
Gothic  soldiers  in  the  Eoman  pay  immediately  revolted,  and  invited 
Al'ario  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  his  countrymen. 

53.  Again  Al'ario  entered  Italy,  and  without  attempting  the 
bopdess  siege  of  Raven'  na  marched  direct  to  Eome,  which,  during 
a  period  of  inore  than  six  hundred  years,  had  not  been  violated  by 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  enemy.  After  the  siege  had  been  protracted 
until  the  rigors  of  famine  had  been  experienced  in  all  their  horror, 
and  thousands  were  dying  daily  in  their  houses  or  in  the  streets  for  want 
of  sustenimce,  the  Eomans  sought  to  purchase  the  withdrawal  of  their 
invaders.  The  terms  of  Al'  aric  were,  at  first,  all  the  gold  and  silver  in 
the  city,  €ill  the  rich  and  precious  movables,  and  all  the  slaves  of  bar- 
barian origm.  When  the  ministers  of  the  senate  asked,  in  a  modest 
and  suppliant  tone,  "  If  such,  0  King,  are  your  demands,  what  do  you 
intend  to  leave  us  ?"    "  Youe  lives,"  replied  the  haughty  conqueror. 

54.  The  stem  demands  of  Al'  aric  were,  however,  somewhat  re- 
laxed, and  Rome  was  allowed  to  purchase  a  temporary  safety  by  pay- 
ing an  enormous  ransom  of  gold  and  silver  and  merchandize. 
Al'  aric  retired  to  winter  quarters  in  Tuscany,'  but  as  Hon6rius  and 
his  ministers,  enjoying  the  security  of  the  marshes  and  fortifications 
of  Raven'  na,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  that  had  been  concluded 
by  the  Romans,  the  Qoth  turned  again  upon  Rome,  and,  cutting  off 
the  supplies,  compelled  the  city  to  surrender.  (A.  D.  409.)  He 
then  eoaferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  upon  At'  talus,  prefect 
of  liie  eity,  but  soon  deposed  him  and  attempted  to  renew  his  nego- 
tiations  with  Hon6rius.  The  latter  refused  to  treat,  when  the  king 
of  tiie  Gotiis,  no  longer  dissembling  his  appetite  for  plunder  and  re- 
venge, appeared  a  tiiird  time  before  the  walls  of  Rome ;  treason 
openfxi  the  gates  to  him,  and  the  city  of  Romulus  was  abandoned 
to  the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia. 

1.  Ttucarn^,  aAcr  the  CtU  of  the  Westom  empire,  socoeashrely  belonged  to  tbe  GoUm  ad 
Lombards.  Chartcmagne  added  it  to  his  domf  nlona,  but  under  his  saeoeeaora  U  beoame  in- 
dependent. In  tbe  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centnries  it  wm  dlrtded  among  the  famooa  repob- 
Bcs  of  Plorenoe,  PIm,  and  Sienna :  In  1531  these  were  reunited  into  a  dochy  which,  in  1797, 
IWI  into  the  bands  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1801  Napoleon  erected  It  into  the  kingdom  of 
Blriirla:ial80euwaaiiwvrpofatedwithtlie  Frenob  empire ;  aodiAlSUitreverted  to  Austria. 
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65.  The  piety  of  the  Cloths  spared  the  churches  and  religioofl 
houses,  for  Al'  aric  himself,  and  many  of  his  countrymen,  professed 
the  name  of  Christians ;  but  Rome  was  pillaged  of  her  wealth,  and 
a  terrible  slaughter  was  made  of  her  citizens.  Still  Al'  aric  was  un- 
willing  that  Rome  should  be  totally  ruined ;  and  at  the  end  of  sis 
days  he  abandoned  the  city,  and  took  the  road  to  southern  Italy.  Aa 
he  was  preparing  to  inyade  Sicily,  with  the  ulterior  design  of  aubjo* 
gating  Africa,  his  conquests  were  terminated  by  a  premature  death. 
(A.  D.  410.)  His  body  was  interred  in  the  bed  of  a  small  rivulet,* 
and  the  captiyes  who  prepared  his  grave  were  murdered,  that  the 
Romans  might  never  learn  the  place  of  his  sepulture. 

56.  After  the  death  of  Araric,  the  Goths  gradually  withdrew 
from  Italy,  and,  a  few  years  later,  that  branch  of  the  nation  called 
Vis'  igoths  established  its  supremacy  in  Spain  and  the  east  of  OauL 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  the  Britons,  finally  aban- 
doned by  the  Romans,  and  unable  to  resist  the  barbarous  inroads  of 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Angles'  and  Saxons, 
warlike  tribes  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  The  latter,  after  driv- 
ing back  the  Picts  and  Scots,  turned  their  arms  against  the  Britons, 
and  after  a  long  struggle  finally  established  themselves  in  the  island. 

57.  During  these  events  in  the  north  and  west,  the  Van'  dais,  a 
Gk^thic  tribe  which  had  aided  in  the  reduction  of  Spain,  and  whose  name, 
with  a  slight  change,  has  been  given  to  the  fertile  province  of  Andalusia,* 
passed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  under  the  guidance  of  their  chief  Gen'- 

j^^j^      seric,  and,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  completed,  is  the 

VALENTIN'-  capture  of  Carthage,  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  prov- 

^^  ™*      inces  of  northern  Africa.     (A.  D.  439.)     Hon6riufl  was 

already  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Valentin'  ian  III.,  a  youth 

2xxm.      ^"^  J  ^  years  of  age.     In  the  meantime  At'  tila,  justly 

coNQUEsrre    called  the   "  scourge  of  (Jod "  for  the  chastisement  of 

OF  AT  TILA.  |.j^^  human  race,  had  beeomc  the  leader  of  the  Hunnish* 

hordes.     He  rapidly  extended  his  dominion  over  all  the  tribes  of 

Germany  and  Scythia,  made  war  upon  Persia,  defeated  Theodosica, 

L  Jingles.    From  than  the  English  have  deiired  thefr  name. 

&  Andaliuia^  80  called  from  the  Van'  dolt,  comprised  the  foar  Moorish  kingdoms  of  SerlOfl^ 
Cor*  dova,  JAen,  and  6ran4da.  It  Is  the  most  southern  dirision  of  Speln.  Tnyan  and  tlw 
fieneoas  were  natires  of  this  proTince.    (Map  No.  XIIL) 

3.  The  Huna,  when  first  known,  in  the  century  before  the  Christian  era,  dwelt  on  the  westscB 
borders  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The  power  of  the  Huns  fell  with  At'  tila,  and  the  nation  was  sooa 
alter  dispersed.  The  present  Hunfarians  are  descended  fh>m  the  Huns,  intermingled  with 
Turkish,  Slavonic,  and  German  races. 

a.  The  BMsentiniu^  a  small  stream  that  washes  the  walls  of  Coosentia,  now  Gmmim. 
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Hhe  emperor  of  ihe  East,  in  three  bloody  Imttles,  and  after  rayagmg 
Thraoe,  Maoed6Dia,  and  Greece,  pnrsaed  hie  desolatkig  murch  west* 
wmrd  mto  Gaol,  bat  was  defeated  bj  the  Eomans  and  their  Gothic 
allies  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Chalons.'  (A.  D.  451.)  The  next 
year  the  Hans  poured  like  a  torrent  upon  Italy,  and  spread  their 
ravages  over  all  Lombardy.  This  visitation  was  the  origin  of  l^e 
Venetian  republic,'  which  was  founded  by  the  fugiUves  who  fied  at 
the  terror  of  the  name  of  At'  tila. 

58.  The  death  of  the  Hunnic  chief  soon  after  this  inroad,  the  civil 
wars  among  his  followers,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  empire  of 
tbe  Hans,  might  have  afforded  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing from  the  ruin  which  impended  over  them,  ^  they  had  not  been 
lost  to  all  feelings  of  national  honor.  Bnt  they  had  admitted  numer- 
ous bands  of  barbarians  in  their  midst  as  confederates  and  allies ; 
and  these,  courted  by  one  faction,  and  opposed  by  another,  became, 
tfte  long,  the  actual  rulers  of  the  country.  The  provinces  w^e  pil- 
laged, the  throne  was  shaken,  and  often  overturned  by  seditions ;  and 
two  years  after  the  death  of  At'  tila,  Rome  itself  was  zmr.  the 
taken  and  pillaged  by  a  horde  of  Van'  dais  from  Africa,  ▼Aw'DALa. 
eonducted  by  the  ^unous  Gkn'  seric,  who  had  been  invited  across  ihe 
Mediterranean  to  avenge  ^e  insults  which  a  R<nnan  princess*  had 
received  from  her  own  husband.     (A.  D.  455.) 

L  GU/tfiM  (ahaMong)  is  a  city  of  Fraooe,  on  the  river  Maraei,  a  branch  of  the  Seine,  ninety- 
five  miles  east  flpom  Paila,  and  twenty-seven  mHes  south-east  from  Rbeims.  It  is  sltoated  tai 
tbe  middto  of  extenaiTe  Beadows,  which  were  fonnerly  known  as  the  Oatalannian  Sekls» 
(OM^Hy  lii.  340.)  In  tbe  battle  of  Cb&lons  the  nations  from  the  Oaq>ian  sea  to  the  Atlantic 
fbogfai  together;  and  the  number  of  the  barbarians  slain  lias  been  varioiisly  estimated  at  fh>m 
ene  hondred  and  sixty-two  thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand.    (Map  No.  Xlli.) 

9L  Tbe  origin  of  r«iise«  dates  lh>m  tbe  invasion  of  luly  by  the  Huns,  A.  D.  45S.  The  city  la 
bvIH  on  a  eloster  o(  numerous  small  islands  in  a  shallow  but  extensive  lagoon,  in  the  north- 
westarn  part  of  tbe  Adrlat' ie,  north  of  the  Poand  tlie  Adige,  about  four  miles  from  tbe  mala 
land.  It  is  divided  into  two  prtndpal  portions  by  a  wide  canal,  crossed  by  the  principal  bridgs 
In  the  city,  the  celebrated  KialU.  Venice  is  traversed  by  narrow  lanes  instead  of  streets,  sel- 
dom Bsora  than  five  or  Sbc  Itot  In  width  1  but  the  grand  tboronghAuiBa  are  tbe  eanab;  and 
gundolaa,  or  canal  boats,  are  the  universal  substitute  for  carriages. 

Venioe  gnsdnaUy  became  a  wealthy  and  powerM  independent  eeniaawnlal  dtgr,  matntalning 
Ma  freedom  against  Chariamagne  and  hia  snooessors,  and  yielding  a  merely  nominal  alleglaaea 
lo  tlie  Greek  emperoia  of  Oonatantlnople.  Towards  the  middle  of  tbe  flfteenth  century  the  p»> 
pnblie  waa  mistress  of  saveial  populous  prortnoes  In  Lom'banly,-H>f  G^ete  and  Oypras— of 
llM  greater  part  of  southern  Greece,  and  moat  of  tbe  Isles  of  the  iEgean  sea;  and  it  continued 
toangrasB  the  principal  trade  In  Eastsm  prodoets,  till  the  discovery  of  a  route  to  India  by  the 
Ospe  of  Good-Hope  tuned  this  traflc  into  a  new  ehanneL  fVom  this  period  Venice  rapidly 
decHaed.  Stripped  of  bKiependence  and  wealth,  she  now  ei^i^  only  a  precarious  exlateaea^ 
■Ml  la  slowly  sinking  into  tbe  waves  from  which  she  aroae.    (JIAip  No.  VIIL) 

a.  Eodox'  la,  the  widow  of  Valentin'  ian  IIL,  had  lean  compelled  to  marry  Max'  Imna,  ttaa 
i9W«ei«r,and  sooeeseor  In  the  empire,  of  her  lata  huiband,aBid  UwMBhewheinTltMittat 
Vaa'dal  chiif  to  avenge  her  i 
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59.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Yan'  dais,  which  oeonrred  the 
jear  of  the  death  of  Valentin'  ian  III.,  Ay'  itus,  a  Oaul,  was  installed 

j^^^  Emperor  hy  the  influence  of  the  gentle  and  hnmane 
aV  ITU&  Theod'oric,  king  of  the  Vis'  igoths ;  but  he  was  soon  de- 
UAjo  BiAN.  p^g^  ^j  ^Jq'  imer,  the  Gothic  commander  of  the  barba- 
rian allies  of  the  Romans.  (A.  D.  456.)  The  wise  and  beneficent 
Maj6rian  was  then  advanced  to  the  throne  by  Ric'  imer ;  but  his 
virtues  wero  not  appreciated  by  his  subjects ;  and  a  sedition  of  the 
troops  compelled  him  to  lay  down  the  sceptre  after  a  reign  of  four 
years.     (A.  D.  461.) 

60.  Rio'  imer  then  advanced  one  of  his  own  creatures,  Sev^rus,  to 
zzxTL      ^^  nominal  sovereignly;  but  he  retained  all  the  powen 

BETtajm,  of  state  in  his  own  hands.  Annually  the  Yan'  dais  from 
Africa,  having  now  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean,  sent  out  from 
Carthage,  their  seat  of  empire,  piratical  vessels  or  fleets,  which 
Upread  desolation  and  terror  over  the  Italian  coasts,  and  entered  at 
will  nearly  every  port  in  the  Roman  dominions.  At  length  applica- 
tion for  assistance  was  made  to  Leo,  then  sovereign  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  a  large  armament  was  sent  from  Constantinople  to  Car* 
thage.  But  the  aged  Gen'  seric  eluded  the  immediate  danger  by  a 
truce  with  his  enemies,  and,  in  the  obscurity  of  night,  destroyed  by 
fire  almost  the  entire  fleet  of  the  unsuspecting  Romans. 

61.  Amid  the  frequent  revolutionary  changes  that  were  occurring 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Western  empire,*  Roman  freedom  and  dig- 
nity were  lost  in  the  influence  of  the  confederate  barbarians,  who 
formed  both  the  defence  and.the  terror  of  Italy.  As  the  power  of  the 
Romans  themselves  declined,  their  barbarian  allies  augmented  their 
demands  and  increased  their  insolence,  until  they  finally  insisted, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  Uiat  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy 
should  be  divided  among  them.  Under  their  leader  Ododcer,  a  chief 
of  the  barbarian  tribe  of  the  Her'uli,*  they  overcame  the  little  re* 

L  Of  an  the  barbtrteni  who  threw  themaelTet  on  the  nihiB  of  the  Roman  enip4re,  It  U  most 
dlOonlt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Htr'  uli.  Their  names,  the  only  remains  of  their  language, 
are  Gothic;  and  it  la  helloTed  that  they  oame  originally  from  Soandin&rla.  They  were  a  fleroe 
people,  who  <Uidahied  the  use  of  armor:  their  hniTery  was  like  madness:  In  war  they  showed 
■o  pUy  fbr  age,  nor  respect  for  sex  or  condition.  Among  themselires  there  was  the  same 
%roelty :  the  sick  and  the  aged  were  put  to  death  at  their  own  request,  during  a  solemn  DbsH. 
▼al ;  and  the  widow  hong  herself  upon  the  tree  which  shadowed  her  hushand^s  tomb.  The 
Ber'  nil,  though  hrare  and  formidable,  wera  few  In  number,  claiming  to  be  mostly  of  royal 
blood;  and  they  seem  not  so  much  a  nation,  as  a  oonfederaoy  of  princes  and  nobles,  boond  by 
an  oath  to  Uve  and  die  together  with  their  arms  m  their  hands.    (GiMtm,  iU.  6 ;  and  Note.  4AS4.) 

a.  The  retnainhig  sovereigns  of  the  Western  empire,  down  Id  the  time  of  Its  anhTenlQa 
««ra  Anthtmlns,  Olyb'  rtns,  Glyc^us,  NApoSi  and  Augns'  tatai. 
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nstanoe  that  was  offered  them ;  and  the  ooDqneror,  abolishmg  the  im- 
perial titles  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  proclaimed  him- 
self  kiug  of  Italy.     (A.  D.  476.)     The  Western  em-  ^^/^ 
pire  of  the  Romans  wa3  subverted :  Roman  glory  had   ™*  ^^'^ 
passed  away:  Roman  liberty  existed  only  in  the  remem- 
oranoe  of  the  past :  the  rude  warriors  of  Germany  and  Scythia  pos* 
tfessed  the  city  of  Romulus ;  and  a  barbarian  occupied  the  palace  of 
tlMCaDsars. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

HISTORT  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES: 

BRBNDDrO  imOM  THE  OVKBTHEOIT  OF  TBM  WIBTUUT  KMPIEB  OF  m  BOIUm 
A.  D.  476,  TO  TBM  DUOOVKBT  OF  AMKBIOA,  A.  D.  1492  =  1016   TKABS. 

SECTION    I. 

OBNEBAL  HIBTOBT,   FEOM  THB  OVXETHROW  OF  THX  WnTSBlT  XMPIBX  OF  TBE 
KOMAMB,  TO  THB  BBGIXNINO  OF  THB  TBKTH  GENTirBT :  =  424  TBABS. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  IimoDUOTOKT.  The  period  embraeed  In  the  Middle  Ageer-8.  UbM^ 
■tractive  character  of  Ito  eeriy  btatory.  At  what  period  its  lueAil  history  begins.— 3.  Exteift 
of  the  barbarian  irraptions.  Hie  Eastern  Roman  empire.  Remainder  of  the  Roman  workL— 
4  The  possessions  of  the  conquerors  toward  the  dose  of  the  sixth  century.  The  change* 
wrought  by  theoL    Plan  of  the  present  chapter. 

5.  Tbb  MoifAicHT  or  thb  Ham'  vli.  Its  orerthrow.— 6.  Monakoht  or  thb  Os'Tmoooms. 
Iheod'  orlc.  Treatment  of  his  Roman  and  barbarian  subjects.— 7.  General  prosperity  of  his  reign. 
Extent  of  his  empire.  Hie  Os'trogoth  and  Vis' igoth  nations  again  diTided.— 8.  The  soocessori 
of  Theod'  oric  The  emperor  of  the  East— 0.  Thb  amA  or  Justiic'  ian.  State  of  the  kingdom. 
Persian  war.— 10.  Justin'  ian*s  armies.  Absence  of  militaiy  spirit  among  the  people.— 11.  Af^ 
rican  war.  First  expedition  of  iSeltsiLrius,  and  OTcrthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Van'  dais. 
FMe  of  Gel'  imer.  His  Van'  dal  subjects.— 12.  Sidly  subdued.  BelisArius  adTances  into  Italy. 
Besieged  tai  Rome.— 13.  The  Gothic  king  Viflges  surrenders.  Final  reduction  of  Italy  by 
NaT  ses.— 14.  Second  war  with  Persia.  Barbarian  Invasion  repelled  by  BeUsArins.  Mourntal 
flUe  of  BelisArius.  Death  and  cliaracter  of  Justin'  Ian.— 15.  His  reign,  why  memorable.  Its 
brightest  ornament.  Remark  of  Gibbdn.  History  of  the  **PandecU  and  Oode.*^— 10.  Soboe* 
quent  history  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards^— 17.  Thb  Lokbabb 
MONAECBT.  Its  oxtont  and  character.— 18.  Period  of  general  repose  throughout  Westeni 
Europe.  Events  In  the  East.— 19.  The  darkness  that  rests  upon  European  history  at  this 
feriod.    Remark  of  Sismondt   The  dawning  light  flrom  Arabia. 

90.  Thb  Saxaobm  EMnaa.  History  of  the  Arabians.— SL  Ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs.  R» 
Bgious  toleration  In  Arabia.  [Judaism.  Hie  Magian  Idolatry.]— 99.  Mahomet  begins  to  preach  a 
new  religion^-93.  The  declared  medium  of  divine  communication  with  him.  Declared  origin  of 
the  Koran.— 94.  The  materials  of  the  Koran.  Chief  points  of  Moslem  fidth.  Punishment  of  the 
wicked.  The  Moslem  paradise.  Efltetsof  the  predestlnartan  doctrine  of  Mahomet.  Practical  part 
of  the  new  religion.  Mfarades  attributed  to  fifahomet.  [Mecca.]— 95.  Begtamii«  of  Mahomet^ 
preaching.  The  Hegira.— 90.  Mahomet  at  Medina.  [Medina.]  Progress  of  the  new  religion  through 
out  all  Arabia.  [Mussulman.]— 97.  Hie  apostasy  that  followed  fifahomet*s  death.  Restoration  of 
religious  unity.— 98.  Saracen  conquests  in  Persia  and  SjtUl  [Saracens.  Bosrah.]— 90.  Oon- 
quest  of  all  Syria.  [Emes'  sa.  Baalbec  Termouk.  Aleppo.]— 30.  Conquest  of  Persia,  and 
exphvtion  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassan'Ida.  [OadAsiah.  Review  of  Persian  History.]— 3L 
Oonqnest  of  Egypt.  Destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library.— A  Death  of  Omsr.  Caliphate 
of  Othman.- 33.  Military  events  of  the  reign  of  Othman.  [Rhodes.  Tripoli.]  CKhman^ssn^ 
cessors.  Conquest  of  Carthage,  and  all  northern  AfHca.— 34.  Introduction  of  the  Saracens  int« 
Spain.— 35.  Defeat  of  Roderic,  and  final  conquest  of  Spain.  [GuadalAte.  Guadalquhrer.  Merl> 
da.}— dO  ^lAflg  McroartimenUin  GauL  Inroad  of  Abdetrahman.  CIlM^rnMM0~37.  Ovi» 
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—as.  Ike  Eastern  Betaoens  at  this  period.  [Ef  indostan.]  TerminalioD  of  tlie  dTll  power  of 
Ifae  oentral  caliphate.— 39.  The  power  that  next  promineotlj  occapies  the  flekt  of  history. 

40.  MoKAKcsT  or  TUB  FiujfKt :  Its  origin.  [Tbornay.  Oambray.  Tecouane.  Oolcgne.] 
CiOTis.  Extent  of  his  monarchy.  [Soiasons.  Paris.]— 41.  Religious  character  of  Clovla.  His 
terbarilles^— 4S.  The  desoenlants  of  CIotIs.  Royal  murders.  Regents.  Charles  MarteL 
Pepin,  tte  flrit  mooarok  of  the  Garloringlan  dynasty.  [Papal  aathority.}— 43.  The  reign,  and 
ttae  character,  of  Pepin.  His  dlrlslon  of  the  kingdom.— 44.  First  acts  of  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne.  (The  Loire.]  Hie  Saxons.  Motives  that  led  Charlemagne  to  declare  war  against  them. 
[The  Elbe.}-45.  Hto  Aral  iircptton  into  tbdr  territor^  [Weser.]  Histoiy  of  WlUkind.  auoo 
vebelUon.  Changes  produced  by  these  Saxon  wars.— 40.  Causes  of  the  war  with  the  Lombards. 
Orerthrow  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  [Genera.  Paria.]— 47.  Chariemagne*s  expedition  into 
•pain.  [Cat^dnla.  -PampelAna.  Saregos'sa.  Ronoesralles.]— 48.  Additional  conquests, 
dttrleoagne  crowned  emperor  at  Rome.— 49.  Importance  of  this  event.  General  character  of 
fhe  reign  of  Chariemagne.  [Aix-la-ChapeHe.]  His  prirate  life.  His  cruelties.  Concluding 
eetimate.— 50.  Causes  that  led  to  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.— 5L  Invasion  of 
the  Northmea^-^a.  Ravages  of  the  Hungarians.  The  Saracens  on  the  Mediterranean  eoaits. 
Changes,  and  increasing  conftwion,  in  European  society.    The  island  of  Britain. 

53.  Ens  USB  History.  Saxon  conquests.  Saxon  Heptarchy.— 54.  Introduction  and  spread 
•r  ChrlstlanKy.— 55.  Union  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms.  Rslgn  of  Ejgbert,  and  ravages  of  the 
Northmen.— 58.  The  successors  of  Egbert.  Accession  of  Alflred.  Stale  of  the  kingdom.— 51. 
Alfred  withdraws  fh>m  public  life— lives  as  a  peasant— visits  the  Danish  camp.— 58.  Defeats 
Qie  Danes,  and  overthrows  the  Danish  power.  Defence  of  the  kingdom.— 50.  Limited  sor> 
creignty  of  Al/ired.  Danish  Invasion  under  Hastings.  The  Danes  withdraw.  Alfred's  power 
at  the  time  of  hte  death.-eo.  InsUtntions,  character,  and  laws,  of  Alfined. 

1.  The  "  Middle  Ages,"  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  fix  accurate 
limits,  may  be  considered  as  embracmg  that  dark  and  i.  isno- 
gloomy  period  of  about  a  thousand  years,  extending  from  dootoey. 
the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans  nearly  to  the  dose 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  point  wo  detect  the  dawn  of  mod- 
em civilization,  and  enter  upon  the  dearly-marked  outlines  of  modem 
kistory.* 

2.  The  history  of  Europe  during  several  centuries  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Western  Roman  empire  offers  little  real  instruction  to 
repay  the  labor  of  wading  through  the  intricate  and  bloody  annals 
of  a  barbarous  age.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  had  carried 
away  with  it  ancient  dvilization ;  and  during  many  generations,  the 
elements  of  society  which  had  been  disruptured  by  the  surges  of 
barbarian  power,  continued  to  be  widely  agitated,  like  l^e  waves  of 
the  ocean,  long  after  the  fury  of  the  storm  has  passed.  It  is  only 
when  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  inhabitants  of  the  same  country, 
had  become  fused  into  one  people,  and  a  new  order  of  things,  new 
bonds  of  society,  and  new  institutions  began  to  be  developed,  that 
the  useful  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  begms. 

3.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  Italy  alone  that  was 

a.  **  The  ten  centuries,  from  the  fifth  to  the  flHeenth,  seem,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  io  odd* 
'*^-  the  period  of  the  BClddle  AgM.**— JVa//asi. 
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ftifected  by  die  tide  of  barbarian  oonqaest ;  but  that  the  storm  spread 
likewise  over  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  Northern  Africa ;  while  the 
feeble  empire  which  had  Constantinople  for  its  centre,  alone  escaped 
the  general  ruin.  Here  the  majesty  of  Rome  was  still  faintly  rep- 
resented by  the  imaginary  snooessors  of  Augustus,  who  continued 
until  the  time  of  the  crusades  to  exercise  a  partial  soyereignty 
oyer  the  East,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris.  The 
remainder  of  the  Roman  world  exhibited  one  scene  of  general  ruin ; 
for  wherever  the  barbarians  marched  in  successive  hordes,  their 
route  was  marked  with  blood :  cities  and  villages  were  repeatedly 
plundered,  and  often  destroyed ;  fertile  and  populous  provinces  were 
eonverted  into  deserts ;  and  pestilence  and  fiimine,  following  in  tiie 
train  of  war,  completed  the  desolation. 

4.  When  at  length,  toward  (he  close  of  the  sixth  century,  tiie 
frenzy  of  conquest  was  over,  and  a  partial  calm  was  restored,  the 
Saxons,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  were  found  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  Britain :  the  Franks 
or  Freemen,  a  confederation  of  Germanic  tribes,  were  masters  of 
Gaul :  ^e  Huns,  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  occupied 
Pann6nia ;  the  Goths  and  the  Lombards,  the  former  originally  firom 
northern  Asia,  and  the  latter  of  Scandinavian  origin,  had  established 
themselves  in  Italy  and  the  adjacent  provinces;  and  the  Gothic 
tribes,  after  driving  the  Yan'  dais  from  Spain,  had  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  peninsula.  A  total  change  had  come  over  the 
state  of  Europe :  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  Roman  civilisation  re- 
mained ;  but  new  nations,  new  manners,  new  languages,  and  new 
names  of  countries  were  everywhere  introduced ;  and  new  forms  of 
government,  new  institutions,  and  new  laws  began  to  spring  up  out 
of  the  chaos  occasioned  by  the  general  wreck  of  the  nations  of  the 
Roman  world.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  pass  rapidly  over 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  aiming  only  to  present  the  reader 
such  a  general  outline,  or  framework,  of  its  annals,  as  will  aid  in  the 
search  we  shall  subsequently  make  for  the  seeds  of  order,  and  the 
first  rudiments  of  policy,  laws,  and  civilization,  of  Modem  Europe. 

5.  After  Ododcer,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Her'  uli,  had  con- 
quered Italy,  he  divided  one  third  of  the  ample  estates  of  the  nobles 

II.  THE  HON-  ^"^^'^l?  ^'8  followers ;  but  although  he  retained  the  gor^ 

ABOHT  or    ernment  in  his  own  hands,  he  allowed  the  ancient  forms 

THE  BEE  oLi.  ^^  admiuistratiou  to  remain ;  the  senate  continued  to  sit, 

as  usual ;  and  after  seven  years  the  consulship  was  restoied ;  while 
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BOM  of  ihe   nranioipal  or  provinoial  authorities  were  ebanged. 
Ododcer  made  some  attempts  to  restore  agriooltore  in  the  proTinoes ; 
bat  still  Italj  presented  a  sad  prospect  of  misery  and  desolation. 
Afker  a  duration  of  fourteen  years,  the  feeble  monarchy  of  the 
Her'  nil  was  oyerthrown  by  the  Os'  trogoth  king,  Theod'  one,  who, 
disregarding  his  plighted  faith,  caused  his  royal  oaptiye,  Ododcer,  to 
be  assassinated  at  the  close  of  a  conciliatory  banquet     (A.  D.  493.) 
a  Theod'orio,  the  first  of  the  Os' trogoth  kings  of  Italy,  had 
been  brought  up  as  a  hostage  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.     At 
times  the  Moid,  the  ally,  and  the  enemy  of  the  imbecile 
monarohs  of  the  Eastern  empire,  he  restored  peace  to    aroht  or 
Italy,  and  a  degree  of  prosperity  unusual  under  the  ™«  os'Tao- 
sway  of  the  barbarian  conquerors.     Like  Ododcer,  he  in- 
dolged  his  Roman  subjects  in  the  retention  of  their  aneient  laws, 
language,  and  magistrates;  and  employed  them  chiefly  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  government ;  while  to  his  rude  Gothic  followers  he 
confided  the  defence  of  the  State ;  and  by  giving  them  lands  which 
they  were  to  hold  on  the  tenure  of  military  service,  he  endeavored 
to  unite  in  them  the  domestic  habits  of  the  cultivator,  with  the  ex* 
ereises  and  discipline  of  the  soldier. 

7.  Theod'oric  encouraged  improvements  in  agriculture,  revived 
the  spirit  of  commerce  and  manufiEustures,  and  greatly  increased  the 
population  of  his  kingdom,  which,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  embraced 
nearly  a  million  of  the  barbarians,  many  of  whom,  however,  were 
■cddiers  of  fortune  and  adventurers  who  had  fiocked  from  all  the  sur* 
roundmg  burbarous  nations  to  share  the  riches  and  glory  which 
Theod'oric  had  won.  Theod'oric  reigned  thirty-three  years;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  his  kingdom  occupied  not  only  Sicily  and 
Italy,  but  also  Lower  Gaul,  and  the  old  Roman  provinces  between 
ihe  head  of  the  Adriat'  ic  and  the  Danube.  If  he  had  had  a  son  to 
whom  he  might  have  transmitted  his  dominions,  his  Gothic  succes- 
ipors  would  probably  have  had  the  honor  of  restoring  the  empire  of 
the  West ;  but  on  his  death,  (A.  D.  526)  the  two  nations  of  the  Os'- 
trogoths  and  the  Vis'  igoths  were  again  divided ;  and  the  reign  of 
the  Great  Theod'  oric  passed  like  a  brilliant  meteor,  leaving  no  per- 
manent impression  of  its  glory. 

8.  Seven  Os'  trogoth  kings  succeeded  Theod'  oric  on  the  throne 
of  Italy  during  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years.  Nearly  all  met 
with  a  violent  death,  and  were  constantly  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Justin'  ian,  emperor  of  the  East,  who  finally  suooeeded  in  reducing 
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liftl J  uttder  hia  dominion.  The  reign  of  thst  monifcli  is  the  mosi 
brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  tnnpire ;  and  as  it  fol- 
lows immediately  after  the  career  of  Theod'  orio  in  the  West,  and 
embraces  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  period  which  it 
oecnpies,  we  pass  here  to  a  brief  sarvey  of  its  annals. 

9.  The  year  alter  the  death  of  Theod'  oric,  Justin'  ian  snoceeded 
!▼  THE  ^^  nnde  Justin  on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
SEA  or     His  reign  is  often  alluded  to  in  history  as  the  '^  Era  of 

'"'™'  ^^'  Jus'  tinian."  On  his  accession  he  found  the  kingdom 
torn  by  domestic  ftetions ;  hordes  of  barbarians  menaced  the  fron- 
tiers, and  often  advanced  from  the  Danube  three  hundred  miles  into 
the  eountry ;  and  during  the  fimt  five  years  of  his  reign  he  waged  an 
expensive  and  unprofitable  war  with  the  Persians.  The  conclusion 
of  this  war,  by  the  purchase  of  a  peace  at  a  costly  price,  enabled 
Justin'  ian,  who  was  extremely  ambitious  of  military  fame,  to  tarn  hie 
arms  to  the  conquest  of  distant  provinces. 

10.  Justin'  ian  never  led  his  armies  in  person ;  and  his  troops  con- 
ffisted  chiefly  of  barbarian  mercenaries — Scythians,  Persians,  Her'  uli, 
Van'  dais,  and  Ooths,  and  a  small  number  of  Thracians :  the  citisens 
of  the  empire  had  long  been  forbidden,  under  preceding  emperors, 
to  carry  arms, — a  short-sighted  policy  which  Justin'  ian's  timidity 
and  jealousy  led  him  to  adopt :  and  so  little  of  military  spirit  re- 
mained among  the  people,  that  they  were  not  only  incapable  of  fight- 
ing in  the  open  field,  but  formed  a  very  inadequate  defence  for  the 
ramparts  of  their  cities.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  but  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops,  and  without  an  active  militia  frotn 
which  to  recruit  his  armies,  the  military  successes  of  Justin'  ian  are 
among  the  difficult  problems  of  the  age. 

1 1.  Africa,  still  ruled  by  the  Van'  dais,  first  attracted  the  military 
ambition  of  Justin'  ian,  although  his  designs  of  conquest  were  con- 
cealed under  the  pretence  of  restoring  to  the  Van'  dal  throne  its 
legitimate  successor,  of  the  race  of  the  renowned  Gren'  seric.  The 
fint  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Belisarius,  the  greatest  gen- 
eral of  his  age,  numbering  only  ten  thousand  foot  soldiers  and  five 
thousand  horsemen,  landed,  in  September  533,  about  five  days^  jour- 
ney to  the  south  of  Carthage.  The  Africans,  who  were  still  called 
Romans,  long  oppressed  by  their  Van'  dal  conquerors,  hailed  Belis4- 
rius  as  a  deliverer;  and  Gel'  imer,  the  Van'  dal  king,  who  ruled  over 
eight  or  nine  millions  of  subjects,  and  who  could  muster  eighty  thou- 
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sand  warriors^  of  his  own  nation,  found  himself  saddenlj  alone  with 
his  Van'  dais  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population.  Twice  OeV  imer 
was  routed  in  hattle ;  and  before  the  end  of  November  Africa  was 
conquered,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Van'  dais  destroyed.  Gel'  imcr 
himself,  having  capitulated,  was  removed  to  Oaldtia,  where  ample 
possessions  were  given  him,  and  where  he  was  allowed  to  grow  old  in 
peace,  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  kindred,  and  a  £bw  futhful  fol- 
loiters.  The  bravest  of  the  Van'  dais  enlisted  in  the  armies  of  Jus- 
tin '  ian ;  and  ere  long  the  remainder  of  the  Van'  dal  nation  in  Africa, 
being  involved  in  the  convulsions  that  followed,  entirely  disappeared. 

12.  Justin'  ian  next  projected  the  conquest  of  the  Gothic  empire 
of  Italy,  and  its  dependencies ;  and  in  the  year  535  Belis^rius  land- 
ed in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  of  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men.  In  the  first  campaign  he  subdued  that  island :  in  the 
second  year  he  advanced  into  southern  Italy,  where  the  old  Roman 
population  welcomed  him  with  joy,  and  the  Goths  found  themselves 
as  unfavorably  situated  as  the  Van'  dais  had  been  in  Africa ;  but, 
deposing  their  weak  prince,  they  raised  Vit'  iges  to  the  throne,  who 
was  a  great  general  and  a  worthy  rival  of  Belisirius.  The  latt<^ 
gained  possession  of  Rome,  (Dec.  536,)  where  for  more  than  a  year 
he  was  besieged  by  the  Goths ;  and  although  he  made  good  his  de- 
fence, almost  the  entire  population  of  the  city  in  the  meantime  per 
ished  by  famine. 

13.  y it' iges  himself  was  next  besieged  in  Raven' na,  and  was 
finally  forced  to  surrender  the  place,  and  yield  himself  prisoner. 
(Dec.  539.)  He  was  deeply  mdebted  to  the  generosity  of  Justin'  ian, 
who  allowed  him  to  pass  his  days  in  affluence  in  Constantinople 
The  jealousy  of  Justin'  ian,  however,  having  recalled  Belisdrius  from 
Italy,  in  a  few  years  the  Goths  recovered  their  sway ;  but  it  was  over 
a  country  almost  deserted  of  its  inhabitants.  At  length,  in  the  year 
552,  Justin'  ian  formed  in  Italy  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  the  eunuch  Nar'  ses,  wh 
unexpectedly  proved  to  be  an  able  general.  In  i^e  following  year 
the  last  of  the  Os'  trogoth  kings  was  slain  in  battle,  and  the  empire 
of  Justin'  ian  was  extended  over  the  deserted  wastes  of  the  once  fer- 
tile and  populous  Italy.     (A.  D.  554.) 

14.  In  the  East,  Justin' ian  was  involved  in  a  second  war  with 
Choeroes,  or  Nashirvan,  the  most  celebrated  Persian  monarch  of  the 

1.  CSIbboQ,  IH.  03>  eays  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand ;  and  Slamondl,  Fait  of  the  Itonuun 
Rwplri^  L  831«  has  the  Mine  number.    See  the  coirectlou  in  MUmaa'a  Notes  U>  6*bboii. 
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Sassanid  dynasty.  HoHtilities  were  carried  on  during  «ixteen  jeari 
(A.  D.  540 — 556)  with  nnrelenting  obstinacy  on  both  sides ;  but  aft«r 
a  prodigious  waste  of  human  life,  the  frontiers  of  the  two  empires 
remained  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  war.  When  Jus- 
tin' ian  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  he  was  again  obliged  to  havo 
recourse  to  the  serrices  of  his  old  general  Belisanus,  not  less  aged 
than  himself,  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  barbarians  who  had  ad- 
▼anced  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  At  the  head  of  a  small 
band  of  Tcterans,  who  in  happier  years  had  shared  his  toils,  he  drove 
back  the  enemy ;  but  the  applauses  of  the  people  again  excited  the 
jealousy  and  fears  of  the  ungrateful  monarch,  who,  charging  his 
faithful  servant  with  abpirmg  to  the  empire,  caused  his  eyes  to  be 
torn  out,  and  his  whole  fortune  to  be  confiscated ;  and  it  is  said  that 
die  general  who  had  conquered  two  kingdoms,  was  to  be  seen  blind, 
and  led  by  a  child,  going  about  with  a  wooden  cup  in  his  hand  to  so- 
licit charity.  Justin'  ian  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  after  a 
reign  of  more  than  thirty-eight  years.  (Nov.  565.)  The  character 
oif  Justin'  ian  was  a  compound  of  good  and  bad  qualities ;  for  al- 
though personally  inclined  to  justice,  he  often  overlooked,  through 
weakness,  the  injustice  of  others,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  ruled 
during  the  first  half  of  his  reign  by  his  wife  Theod6ra,  an  unprin- 
cipled woman,  under  whose  orders  many  acts  of  oppression  and 
eruelty  were  committed. 

15.  The  reign  of  Justin' ian  forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  He  was  the.  last  Byzantine  emperor  who,  by  his 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  reunited  in  some  measure  the 
two  principal  portions  of  the  empire  of  the  Cedars.  But  his  exten- 
mve  conquests  were  not  his  chief  glory :  the  brightest  ornament  of 
bifl  reign,  which  has  immortalized  his  memory,  is  his  famous  compi- 
lation of  the  Boman  laws,  known  as  the  "  Pandects  and  Code  of 
Justin'  ian."  "  The  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Justin'  ian,"  says 
Gibbon,  "  ate  crumbled  into  dust :  but  the  name  of  the  legislator 
is  inscribed  on  a  fair  and  everlasting  monument."  To  a  commission 
of  ten  emiment  lawyers,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Trib6nian,  «)ii»- 
tin'  ian  assigned  the  task  of  reducing  into  a  uniform  and  consistent 
code,  the  vast  mass  of  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  after  this 
had  been  completed,  to  another  commission  of  seventeen,  at  the 
head  of  which  also  was  Tribtinian,  was  assigned  the  more  difficult 
work  of  searching  out  the  scattered  monuments  of  luicient  jurispro 
deoo^^-of  oolleotiag  and  putting  in  order  whatever  was  osoiiil  io 
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tho  books  of  former  jturisconsolts,  and  of  eztraoting  the  true  spirit 
of  ilie  laws  from  questions,  disputes,  oonjeotnres,  and  judicial  de- 
ctsnons  of  the  Roman  civilians.  This  celebrated  work,  containing 
^e  immense  store  of  the  wisdom  of  antiqnitj,  after  being  lost  during 
sereral  centuries  of  the  Bark  Ages,  was  aooidentallj  brought  to  ligh^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  oentury,  when  it  contributed  gready  te 
the  revival  of  civilization ;  and  the  digest  whioh  Gibbon  has  madt 
of  it  is  now  received  as  the  text  book  on  civil  Law  in  some  of  thf 
universities  of  Europe.* 

16.  The  history  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  empire,  during  several 
centuries  after  Justin'  ian,  is  so  extremely  complieated,  and  its  an- 
nals so  obscure  and  devoid  of  interest,  that  we  pass  them  by,  for  sub- 
jects of  greater  importance.  Three  years  after  the  death  of  Justin'^ 
ian,  Italy  underwent  another  revolution.  In  the  year  566,  the  whole 
Liombard  nation,  comprising  the  fiercest  and  bravest  of  the  C^ermanie 
tnbes,  led  by  their  king  Alboin,  and  aided  by  twenty  thousand  Sax- 
ons,  descended  from  the  eastern  Alps,  and  at  once  took  possession 
of  northern  Italy,  which,  from  them,  is  called  Lombardy.  The 
Lombard  monarchy,  thus  established,  lasted,  under  twenty-one  kings, 
during  a  period  of  little  more  than  two  centuries. 

17.  As  the  Lombards  advanced  into  the  country,  the  inhabitants 
ahut  themselves  up  in  the  walled  cities,  many  of  which,      ^  ^^^ 
after  enduring  sieges,  and  experiencing  the  most  dread-     Lombard 
fill  calamities,  were  compelled  to  surrender;   but  the   "*>"^*^'- 
Lombard   dominion   never  embraced  the  whole  peninsula.      The 
islands  in  the  upper  end  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  embracing  the  Venetian 
League,  the  country  immediately  surrounding  Raven'  na,  together 
with  Rome,  Naples,  and  a  few  other  cities,  remained  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  emperors,  or  were  at  times  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  rule.     The  Lombards  were  ruder  and  fiercer  than 
the  Goths  who  preceded  them ;  and  they  at  first  proved  to  the  Ital- 
ians far  harder  task-masters  than  any  of  the  previous  invaders ;  but 
the  change  from  a  wandering  life  exerted  an  influence  favorable 
to  their  civilization ;  and  their  laws,  considered  as  those  of  a  barba- 
rous people,  exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of  wisdom  and  equality. 

18.  The  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century,  exhibits  the  first  interval  of  partial  repose  that 
had  fallen  upon  Western  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire.     Some  degree  of  quiet  was  now  settling  upon  Italy  under 

a.  Holct  to  Gibbon,  UL  UL 
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ihe  rule  of  tiie  Lombard  kings :  ihe  (Joths  were  ooDBoIidatiDg  their 
power  in  Spam :  a  stable  moDarcLj  was  gradually  riong  in  France, 
from  the  union  of  the  Gkllic  tribes ;  and  the  Saxons  had  firmly  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  south  of  Britain.  The  only  events  in 
tiie  East  that  attract  our  notice  consist  of  a  series  of  wars  between 
the  Greek  emperors  and  the  Persians,  during  which  period,  if  we  are 
to  rely  upon  doubtful  narratives  which  wear  the  air  of  fables,  at  one 
time  all  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  £astem  empire  were  conquered 
by  the  Persians;  and  subsequently,  the  whole  of  Persia,  to  the 
frontiers  of  India,  was  oonquered  by  the  monarchs  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  Eventually  the  two  empires  appear  to  have  become  equally 
exhausted;  and  when  peace  was  restored  (A.  D.  628)  the  ancient 
boundaries  were  recognized  by  both  parties. 

19.  But  while  a  d^ree  of  comparative  repose  was  settling  upon 
Europe,  a  night  of  darkness,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  reliable 
documents,  rests. upon  its  history,  down  to  the  time  c^  Charlemagne. 
'^  A  century  and  a  half  passed  away,"  says  Sismondi,  "  during  which 
we  possess  nothing  concerning  the  whole  empire  of  the  West,  except 
dates  and  conjectures."*  This  obscurity  lasts  until  a  new  and  unex- 
pected light  breaks  in  from  Arabia ;  when  a  nation  of  shepherds  and 
robbers  appears  as  the  depository  of  letters  which  had  been  allowed 
to  escape  from  the  guardianship  of  every  civilized  people. 

20.  Turning  from  the  darkness  which  shrouds  European  history 
in  the  seventh  century,  we  next  proceed  to  trace  the  remarkable  rise 
and  establishment  of  the  power  of  the  Saracens.     In  the  parched, 

Ti  THt  sandy,  and,  in  great  part,  desert  Arabia,  a  country 
SARACKK.  nearly  four  times  the  extent  of  France,  the  hardy  Arab, 
iMPiRK.  ^£  ^^  original  and  unmixed  race,  had  dwelt  from  time 
immemorial,  in  a  constant  struggle  with  nature,  and  enjoying  all  the 
wild  freedom  of  the  rudest  patriarchal  state.  The  descendants  of 
Ishmael — the  "  wild  man  of  the  desert" — ^have  always  been  free,  and 
such  they  will  ever  remain ;  an  effect,  at  once,  of  their  local  position^ 
and,  as  many  believe,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy ;  and  although  a 
few  of  the  frontier  cities  of  Arabia  have  been  at  times  temporarily 
subjected  by  the  surrounding  nations,  Arabia,  as  a  country,  is  the  only 
land  in  all  antiquity  that  never  bowed  to  the  yoke  of  a  forci^^u  conqueror. 

21.  The  ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs  was  Sabaisnj.  or  «l;ir-w.>rship, 
which  assumed  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  was  corniptod  by  adora^ 
tion  of  a  vast  number  of  images,  which  were  ^^appMsjd  to  have  some 

m.  SitfnomdU,  Fall  of  the  Roului  Eai|>{n^f  i.  %b9. 
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njsieriotii  affinity  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  Arabs  had  sotoi 
temples  dedicated  to  the  seven  planets :  some  tribes  ezdosiyelj  re- 
Tered  the  moon,  others  the  dog  star :  Judaism*  was  embraced  by  a 
f^w  tribes,  Christianity  by  some,  and  the  Mdgian  idolatry'  of  Persia 
by  others.  So  completely  free  was  Arabia,  each  sect  or  tribe  being 
independent,  that  absolute  toleration  necessarily  existed ;  and  numer- 
ous refdgee  sects  that  fled  from  the  persecution  of  the  Bom  an  empe- 
rors, (bund  in  the  wUd  wastes  of  that  country  a  quiet  asylum. 

22.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  Mahom'et  or 
Moham'med,  an  Arabian  impostor,  descended  from  the  Sabeean 
priests  of  Mecca,  where  was  the  chief  temple  of  the  Sabaean  idola- 
try, began  to  preach  a  new  religion  to  his  countrymen.  He  repre- 
sented to  them  the  incoherence  and  grossness  of  their  religious  rites, 
and  called  upon  them  to  abandon  their  frail  idols,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge and  adore  the  One  true  Gk>d, — the  invisible,  all  good,  and  all- 
powerful  ruler  of  the  universe.  Acknowledging  the  authenticity 
both  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  and  the  Christian  revelation,  he  pro- 
lesfled  to  restore  the  true  and  primitive  faith,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets,  from  Adam  to  the  MessiaL 

23.  Like  Numa  of  old,  Mahom'  et  sought  to  give  to  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught  the  sanction  of  inspired  origin  and  miraculous  ap- 
proval ;  and  as  the  nymph  Eg6ria  was  the  ministering  goddess  of  the 
former,  so  the  angel  Gubriel  was  the  declared  medium  of  divine 
oommunication  with  the  latter.     During  a  period  of  twenty-three 

h  Jkb  MkfiaM  Uritr^  ocmililfwl  of  the  reHgtoot  beUef  and  wonhlp  presided  orcr  by  Um 
If  Aglaa  priMtlMod,  who  oompriMil,  orfgloaUy,  one  of  the  six  trtbee  into  which  the  niUlon  of 
the  Medee  was  divided.  The  Mdgi^  or  "^  wise  meo,*'  had  not  only  religion,  bat  the  higher 
brmdiaa  of  aU  leamlnv  alaO)  in  their  eharge ;  and  they  practised  dMbreot  sorts  of  dttrtaatloQ, 
Mtrology,  and  enchantment,  fbr  the  purpose  of  disclosing  the  fUtara,  Inflaeodng  the  present, 
and  calling  the  past  to  their  aid.  So  fiimous  were  they  thai  their  name  has  been  applied  to  all 
Offdera  of  Bu^^lclans  and  enchanters.  Zoroas'  ter,  who  is  supposed  to  hare  lived  about  the 
•ereuth  oeolnry  befoie  Christ,  rBforraed  the  M^glan  religion,  and  remodelled  the  priesthood ; 
aad  by  some  he  Is  considered  ihe  founder  of  the  order. 

The  MMian  priests  taught  that  the  gods  are  the  spiritual  esseooes  of  Are,  earth,  and  water,— 
ttai  then  are  two  ant^onlstie  powers  in  nature,  the  one  accomplishing  good  deaigns,  the  other 
eril ;— that  each  of  these  shall  subdue  and  be  subdued  by  turns,  for  six  thousand  years,  bul 
tbat,  at  last,  throi^  the  Interrentlon  of  the  sUU  higher  and  Supreme  Being,  the  evil  principle 
ahd  perteh,  and  men  shaU  live  in  happiness,  neither  needing  fbod,  nor  yMding  a  shadow. 

The  great  influence  of  the  Magi  is  well  illustrated  In  the  book  of  Daniel,  where  Nebnchad- 
Doazar  invoked  the  aid  of  the  dilferent  classes  of  tholr  order-magicians,  astrologers,  sorcereTBi 
ChaMeana,  and  soothsayers.  In  the  Ume  of  the  Saviour,  the  MAgian  system  was  not  extiiMl, 
m  we  have  evMence  of  In  the  allusion  made  to  Simon  Bfagua,  who  boasted  himself  to  be 
«  some  great  one."    (Acts,  vlli.  fr-xili. «,  «tc) 

a.  By  the  term  Jadaitm  U  meant  the  lellgloua  rites  and  doolrinea  of  the  Jews,  as  enfotiMA 
^1B  the  law  of  M -sea. 
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jean  ooeasioiud  reTelations,  as  eircuiistaiioes  required,  ere  eeid  lo 
have  been  made  to  the  Prophet,  who  was  oonsequently  never  at  a 
loss  for  authority  to  justify  his  conduct  to  his  followers,  or  for  author- 
itative counsel  in  any  emergency.  These  revelations,  carefully  treas- 
ured up  in  the  memories  of  the  £uthful,  or  committed  to  writing  by 
amanuenses,  (for  the  Moslems  boast  that  the  founder  of  their  religion 
could  neither  read  nor  write,)  were  collected  together  two  years  after 
the  death  of  the  Prophet,  and  puUished  as  the  Koran^  or  Moham'- 
medan  BiUe. 

24.  The  materials  (^  die  Koran  are  bcurrowed  chi^y  from  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  from  the  legends,  traditians, 
tnd  fables  of  Arabian  and  Persian  mythology.  The  two  great 
points  of  Moslem  faith  are  embraced  in  the  declaration — "  There  is 
but  one  God,  and  Mahom'  et  is  his  prophef  The  other  prominent 
points  of  the  Moslem  creed  are  the  belief  in  absolute  predestina 
tion, — ^the  existence  and  purily  of  angels, — ^the  resurrection  of  the 
body, — a  general  judgment,  and  the  final  salvation  of  all  the  dis- 
oipies  of  the  Prophet,  whatever  be  their  sins.  Wicked  Moslems  are 
to  expiate  their  crimes  during  difiereat  periods  of  suffering,  not  to 
exoeed  seven  thousand  yoars ;  but  infidel  eontemners  of  the  Koran 
are  to  be  doomed  to  an  eternity  of  woe.  A  mmute  and  appalling 
deswiption  is  given  of  the  plaoe  and  mode  of  torment, — a  vast  re- 
ceptacle, &11  of  smoke  and  darkness,  dragged  forward  with  roaring 
noise  and  fuiy  by  seventy  thousand  angels,  through  the  opposite  ^l- 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold,  while  the  unhappy  objects  of  wrath  are  tor- 
mented by  the  hissing  of  numerous  reptiles,  and  ^e  soourges  of 
hideous  demons,  whose  pastime  is  cruelty  and  pain.  The  Moslem 
paradise  is  ail  that  an  Arab  imagination  can  paint  of  sensual  feiim- 
ty ; — groves,  rivulets,  flowers,  perfumes,  and  fruits  of  every  variety 
to  charm  the  senses ;  while,  to  ^s^  other  conceivable  delight,  sev- 
enty-two damsels  of  immortal  youth  and  dazzling  beauty  are  assigned 
to  minister  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  humblest  of  the  faithful.  The 
-promise  to  every  &ithfal  follower  of  the  Prophet,  of  an  unlimited 
indulgence  of  the  corporeal  propensities,  constitutes  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Moham'  medan  religion.  The  predestinarian  doctrine 
of  Mahom'  et  led  his  followers  towards  fatalism,  and  exercised  a 
marked  influence  upon  their  lives,  and  especially  upon  their  warlike 
character ;  for  as  it  taught  them  that  the  hour  of  death  is  determined 
beforehand,  it  inspired  them  with  an  indifference  to  danger,  and  gave 
a  permanent  security  to  their  bravery.    Mahom'  et  promised  to  Uioae 
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of  his  followers  who  fell  in  battle  an  immediate  admiaeion  to  the  joys 
of  paradise.  The  practical  part  of  the  new  religion  oonsisted  of 
prayer  five  times  a  daj,  and  frequent  ablutions  of  the  whole  body, 
alms,  fastings  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  ^  Tradition  asserts  that 
Mahom'  et  confirmed  by  miracles  the  truth  of  his  religion ;  and  a 
mysterious  hint  in  the  Koran  has  been  converted,  by  the  traditionists, 
into  a  circumstantial  legend  of  a  nocturnal  journey  through  the  seven 
heavens,  in  which  Mahom'  et  conversed  familiarly  with  Adam,  Moses, 
and  the  prophets,  and  even  with  Deity  himself. 

25.  It  was  in  the  year  609,  when  Mahom'  et  was  already  forty 
years  old,  that  he  began  to  preach  his  new  doctrine  at  Mecca.  His 
first  proselytes  were  made  in  his  own  family ;  but  by  the  people  hii 
pretensions  were  long  treated  with  ridicule ;  and  at  the  end  of  thir- 
teen years  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Mecca  to  save  his  life.  (A.  D. 
622.)  This  celebrated  flight,  called  the  Hegira,  is  the  grand  era  of 
the  Moham'  medan  religion. 

26.  Kepairing  to  Yatreb,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  to  Medi- 
na,* (or  Medinet  el  Ncbbi,  the  city  of  the  Prophet,)  he  was  there  re« 
ceived  by  a  large  fcind  of  converts  with  every  demonstration  of  joy ; 
and  soon  the  whole  city  acknowledged  him  as  its  leader  and  prophet 
Mahomet  now  declared  that  the  empire  of  his  religion  was  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  sword :  every  day  added  to  the  number  of  his  prose- 
lytes, who,  formed  into  warlike  and  predatory  bands,  scoured  the 
desert  in  quest  of  plunder ;  and  after  experieucing  many  successes 
and  several  defeats,  Mahom'  et,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegfra, 
\nth  scarcely  a  shadow  of  opposition,  made  himself  master  of  Mecca, 
whose  inhabitants  swore  allegiance  to  him  as  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  prince.  The  conquest  or  voluntary  submission  of  the  rest 
of  Arabia  soon  followed,  and  at  the  period  of  Mahom'  ef  s  last  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  year  of 
his  death,  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  Mussulmen'  marched 
under  his  banner.     (A.  D.  632.) 

1.  Jlf«eca,  ttie  blrth-plftce  of  Mahom'  et,  and  the  great  centre  of  attraetlon  to  aU  pilffrlmff  of 
the  Moham'  roedan  ftiiih,  is  tn  western  Arabia,  about  fortj  milea  eaat  frora  the  Red  Hea. 
Formerlj  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  lo  the  *»boly  dty"  wa»  immense;  but  the  taste  tot  pll- 
^iro>u<es  is  now  rapidly  declining  throughout  the  Moham'  medan  world. 

t.  Medina  is  situated  in  western  Arabia,  one  hundred  miles  north-east  ftt>m  tu  port  of  Yembo 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  north  (Vom  Mecca.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  m  aU 
about  forty  fbet  high,  flanked  by  thirty  towers.  It  is  now  chiefly  important  as  being  In  possea- 
iloo  of  the  tomb  containing  the  remains  of  the  prophet. 

X  Tho  word  JirussuimaiL,  which  is  used  to  designate  a  foUowOT  of  Mabom'  el,  algniaaa,  te 
tt0  Ttirtlab  language,  **  a  true  beHerer.** 
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27.  Mahom'  et  died  without  having  formed  any  organized  govern- 
ment for  the  empire  which  he  had  so  speedily  established ;  and  al- 
though religions  enthusiasm  supplied,  to  his  immediate  followers,  the 
place  of  legislation,  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  soon  began  to  relapse 
into  their  ancient  idolatries.  The  union  of  the  military  chiefs  of  the 
Prophet  alone  saved  the  tottering  fabric  of  Moslem  faith  from  din- 
solution.  Abubekr,  the  first  believer  in  Mahom'  et's  mission,  was 
declared  lieutenant  or  caliph;  and  the  victories  of  his  general 
Khaled,  sumamed  "  the  sword  of  God,"  over  the  apostate  tribes,  in  a 
few  months  restored  religious  unity  to  Arabia. 

28.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Saracens'  needed  employment ;  and  pre- 
parations were  made  to  invade  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  empires, 
both  of  which,  from  the  long  and  desolating  wars  that  had  raged 
between  them,  had  sunk  into  the  most  deplorable  weakness.  Khaled 
advanced  into  Persia  and  conquered  several  cities  near  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  sent  to  join  Abu  Obeidah,  who 
had  marched  upon  Syria.  Palmyra  submitted :  the  governor  of  Boz- 
rah*  turned  both  traitor  and  Mussulman,  and  op^n^d  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  the  invaders ;  Damascus  was  attacked,  besieged,  and  finally 
one  part  of  the  city  was  carried  by  storm  at  the  moment  that  an- 
other portion  had  capitulated.  (Aug.  3d,  634.)  Abubekr  died  the 
very  day  the  city  was  taken,  and  Omar  succeeded  to  the  Caliphate. 

29.  The  fall  of  Emes'sa,*  and  Baalbec*  or  fleliop'olis,  soon  fol- 

L  The  word  Samceitj  from  soro,  ^  a  desert,"  metns  an  Anblan. 

S.  Batrak,  was  fifty  miles  south  from  Damascus,  and  eighty  miles  north-east  from  Jensalen. 
Though  now  almost  deserted,  the  whole  town  and  its  enrirons  are  covered  with  pUltirs  and 
other  ruins  of  the  finest  workmanship.  It  is  frequently  mentioned,  in  Scripture.  In  J^iemiah, 
xlix.  13,  we  read,  ^For  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  saith  the  Lord,  that  Boarah  shall  become  a 
desolation,  a  reproach,  a  waste,  and  a  curse.**    {Map  No.  VI.) 

3.  Ernes'  to,  now  Hemsj  a  city  of  Syria,  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Oron'  tes,  now  the 
Aaszy,  eighty-five  miles  north-east  from  Damascus.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Bomaa  «n> 
peror  Elagabilus.    (.Vap  No.  VI.) 

4.  Baaibee,  or  Heliop'  ofis,— the  former  a  Syrian  and  the  latter  a  Greek  word— both  metilng 
the  **  city  of  the  sun,**  was  a  large  and  splendid  dly  of  Syria,  fbrty  milee  north-west  from  Da* 
mascus,  and  about  thiny<flve  miles  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  remains  of  ancient  architee> 
tural  grandeur  in  Baalbec  are  more  extendve  than  in  any  other  city  of  Syria,  Palmyra  excepted. 
It  is  believed  that  Baal-Ath,  built  by  Solomon  In  Lebanon,  (3.  Cbron.  viiL  fi,)  was  identical  with 
Baal-Bee  While  undo"  the  Roman  power  it  was  famed  (br  its  wealtti  and  splendor ;  and  the 
terms  of  its  surrender  to  the  Saracens  sufflcienlly  attest  Its  great  resources  at  that  period  :^ 
two  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  four  thousand  ounces  of  diver,  two  thousand  silken  vests,  and 
one  thousand  swords,  besides  those  of  the  garrison,  being  the  price  demanded  and  paid  to  pre* 
serve  It  from  plunder.  Although  repeatedly  sacked  and  dismantled,  yet  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  chnnnels  of  oommerce  are  the  principal  causes  of  Its  decay  ;  and.  Judging 
from  its  decline  during  the  last  century,— fri)m  five  thousand  inhabitante  to  less  than  two  han* 
dred,— probably  the  day  Is  not  Ckr  distant  when,  like  many  other  Eastern  iities|  It  wifi  oeaie  to 
be  inhabited.    (AfapNo.VI.) 
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lowed  that  of  Damascus.  Herac'  lius,  the  Bjzantme  emperor,  made 
one  great  effort  to  save  Syria,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Yermouk'  hu 
best  generals  were  defeated  by  Exhaled  with  a  loss  of  seventy  thousand 
soldiers,  who  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  (Nov.  636.)  Jerusalem, 
after  a  siege  of  four  months,  capitulated  to  Omar,  who  caused  the 
ground  on  which  had  stood  the  temple  of  Solomon  to  be  cleared  of 
its  rubbish,  and  prepared  for  the  foundation  of  a  mosque,  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  Caliph.  The  reduction  of  Aleppo'  and  An- 
lioch,  six  years  after  the  first  Saracen  invasion,  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Syria.     (A.  D.  638.) 

30.  In  the  meantime  the  conquest  of  Persia  had  been  followed 
up  by  other  Saracen  generals.  In  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Termouk,  l^e  Persians  and  Saracens  fought  on  the  plains 
of  Oad^siah*  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  on  record.  Seven  thousand 
five  hundred  Saracens  and  one  hundred  thousand  Persians  are  said 
to  have  fallen.  The  fate  of  Persia  was  determined,  although  the 
Persian  monarch  kept  together  some  time  longer  the  wrecks  of  his 
empire,  but  he  was  finally  slain  in  the  year  65 1 ,  and  with  him  ex- 
pired the  second  Persian  dynasty,  that  of  the  Sassan'  idse.* 

31.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Cad^siah,  Omar  intrusted  to  his  lieu 


1.  The  Termouk^  the  Hieromax  of  the  Greeks,  is  a  rirer  that  emptlee  into  the  Jordan  flpom 
the  east,  teventy^Te  miles  south-west  from  Daraascns.    {Mmp  No.  YI.) 

2.  Jtitppoi  in  Dortbeni  Syria,  is  one  hundred  and  nlaetj^x  miles  north-eaai  firom  Damasoui, 
and  llfty-llTe  miles  east  fW>m  Antioch.  It  is  surrounded  by  massire  walls  thirty-feet  high  and 
twenty  broad.  It  was  onoe  a  pUoe  of  considerable  trade,  communicating  with  Persia  and 
ladia  by  way  of  Bagdad,  and  with  Arabia  and  Egypt  by  way  of  Oamasens ;  but  the  diacorery 
er  a  passage  to  India  by  way  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  ito  grealnsssi 
and  it  is  now  little  more  than  a  shadow  of  its  former  self. 

3.  C4iJi9iak  wss  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  desert,  south-west  fh>m  BabykMi. 

4.  The  orerthrow  of  the  last  of  the  great  Persian  dynasties  is  an  appropriate  point  for  a  brief 
tertew  of  Persian  history. 

ft  l|^  been  stated  that,  after  the  orerthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
Asia  eoQttnued  to  be  a  theatre  of  wars  waged  by  his  ambitious  successors,  until  Seieticus, 
about  the  year  307  before  our  era,  established  hbnself  securely  in  possession  of  the  countries 
between  the  Buphratea,  the  Indus,  and  the  Oxua,  and  thus  founded  the  empire  of  the  StltkciAm, 
This  empire  continued  undisturbed  until  the  year  350  8.0,  when  the  Parthians,  under  Arsite^M^ 
vevohed,  and  established  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  Jirtac'  idm.  The  Parthian  empire  at 
Wncd  Hs  highest  gnmdeur  in  the  reign  of  its  sixth  monareh,  Mithrldites  I.,  who  carried  his 
arms  even  farther  than  Alexander  himself.  The  descendants  of  Arsices  ruled  until  A.  D.  3M, 
a  period  of  480  years,  when  the  last  prince  of  that  family  was  defeated  and  taken  prisouer  by 
Ardeshlr  Bab'  igan,  a  revolted  Persian  noble  of  the  fiunily  of  Ssssan,  who  thus  became  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sataan'  idm.  The  period  of  nearly  Are  centuries  between  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  reign  of  Ar'  deshir,  is  nearly  a  blank  in  Easlem  history ; 
and  what  little  is  known  of  H  is  obtained  fh>m  the  pages  of  Roman  writers.  No  connected 
auibentic  account  of  this  period  can  be  given.  The  dynasty  of  the  SoMsn'  idie  continued  nntU 
the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  hosts  on  the  pkilns  of  Oad^stah,  when  the  religion  of  Zoroas^ 
gave  place  to  the  triumph  of  the  Mussulman  (kith.  ^ 
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tenant  the  conquest  of  Egjpt,  then  formmg  a  part  of  the  Byiontme 
or  Greek  empire.  Peleu'sinm,*  after  a  month's  siege,  opened  to  the 
Saracens  the  entrance  to  the  country  (638) ;  the  Coptic  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Egypt  joined  the  invaders  against  the  Greeks ;  Memphis, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  capitulated;  Alexandria  made  a 
longer  and  desperate  resistance,  but  at  length,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  640,  the  city  was  surrendered,  a  success  which  had  cost  the  be* 
siegors  twenty-three  thousand  lives.  When  Amru  asked  Omar  what 
disposition  he  should  make  of  the  famous  Alexandrian  library,  the 
caliph  replied,  ^^  If  these  writings  agree  with  the  Koran,  they  &re  use- 
less, and  need  not  be  preserved  ;  if  they  disagree,  they  are  pomicious, 
and  should  be  destroyed. ''  The  sentence  was  executed  with  blind 
obedience,  and  this  vast  store  of  ancient  learning  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  blind  fanaticism  of  an  ignorant  barbarian.i^ 

32.  Four  years  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  dagger  of  an  as- 
sassin put  an  end  to  the  life  and  reign  of  Omar.  (Nov.  6th,  644.) 
Othman,  the  early  secretary  of  Mahom'  et,  succeeded  to  the  caliphate; 
but  his  extreme  age  rendered  him  poorly  capable  of  supporting  the 
burden  laid  upon  him.  Various  sects  of  Moslem  believers  began  to 
arise  among  the  people :  contentions  broke  out  in  the  armies  ;  and 
Othman,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  was  poniarded  on  his  throne, 
while  he  covered  his  heart  with  the  Koran.     (June  18th,  655.) 

33.  The  conquest  of  Cyprus  and  Ehodcs,*  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  African  coast  as  far  westward  as  Tripoli,*  were  the  principal 

1.  PeleiutMm,  an  fmportant  dty  of  Egypt,  was  at  ihb  antianoe  of  the  Pdeuslac,  or  noalMtl- 
orn  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  mirroanded  by  manbea;  and  tbe  name  of  the  city  waa  derived 
fh>m  a  GreelE  word  slgnliyiog  vmd.  Near  its  ruins  stands  a  dtlapldaled  oasCie  named  TVneft, 
tbe  Arabic  term  for  mire, 

2.  Rk0ds9t  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  off  tbe  sonth-west  eoast  of  Asia 
Minor,  ten  miles  south  (torn  Gape  Volpe,  tbe  nearest  point  of  tbe  main  land.  Its  greatest 
ienf^h  Is  (brty4lTe  miles ;  greatest  breadth  eighteen.  Tbe  city  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  best  buiH 
and  moat  magnificent  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  was  at  tl>e  north-eastern  exiremi^  of  the 
Island.  Tbe  celebrated  colossus  of  Rhode8,-Hi  brazen  statue  <^  Apollo,  about  one  hundred 
and  five  feet  in  height,  and  of  the  most  admirable  proportions,— has  been  deservedly  reckoned 
one  of  tbe  seven  wonders  of  the  world ;  but  the  assertion  that  it  stood  with  a  foot  on  each  side 
the  entrance  to  the  port,  and  that  the  largest  vessels,  under  full  sail,  passed  between  its  legs,  is 
an  absurd  fiction,  for  which  titers  is  not  the  shadow  of  authority  in  any  ancient  writer.  The 
story  originated  with  one  Blaise  de  VIgenere,  in  the  16th  century.    (Jlfs^  No.  IV.) 

3.  Tripoli^  a  maritime  city  of  norihem  Africa,  is  west  of  tbe  aadent  Barca  and  QrreiUlea, 
and  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  south  (kom  Sicily. 

a.  Sismondi,  IL  p.  18,  distrusts  the  common  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Alexandrian  Bbrary. 
Gibbon,  voL  til.  p.  439,  says,  ^For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  deny  both  tbe  ttnA 
and  the  oousequences.**  But  since  Gibbon  wrote,  several  new  Moham  medan  authorities  haTS 
been  adduced  to  sippori  the  common  version  of  the  story.  See  Note  to  Gibbon,  lU.  588 ;  alM 
rricbton  s  Arabia,  i.  35S. 
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military  erents  that  diatipgaiahed  the  reign  of  Othmaii;  b«t  the 
political  feuds  and  civil  wars  that  distracted  the'  reign  of  hii  sac- 
cessors,  Ali  and  Moawijah,  suspended  the  progress  of  the  western 
conquests  of  the  Saracens  nearly  twenty  years.^  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  Saracens  extended  their  dominion  over  all  northern  Africa; 
and  in  the  year  689  one  of  their  generals  penetrated  to  the  Atlantio 
coast ;  but  Carthage,  repeatedly  succored  from  Constantinople,  hold 
out  nine  years  longer,  when  bemg  taken  by  storm,  it  was  finally  and 
utterly  destroyed.  From  this  epoch  northern  Africa  became  a  section 
of  the  great  Moham'  medan  empire.  All  the  Moorish  tribes,  resembling 
Uie  rovmg  Arabs  in  their  customs,  and  bom  under  a  similar  climate, 
being  ultimately  reduced  to  submission,  adopted  the  language,  name, 
and  religion,  of  their  conquerors ;  and  at  the  present  day  they  can 
with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  the  Saracens. 

34.  Scarcely  had  the  conquest  of  Africa  been  completed,  when  a 
Vis'  igothic  noble,  irritated  by  the  treatment  which  he  had  received 
from  his  sovereign,  the  tyrant  Roderic,  secretly  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Musa,  the  governor  of  Africa,  and  invited  the  Saracens 
into  Spain.  A  daring  Saracen,  named  Taric,  first  crossed  the  straits 
in  the  month  of  July,  710,  on  a  predatory  incursion ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  he  passed  over  again  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand 
men  and  took  possession  of  Mount  Calpe,  whose  modern  name  of 
Gibraltar  (Gibel-al-Taric,  or  Hill  of  Taric),  still  preserves  the  name 
of  the  Saracen  hero. 

35.  When  Roderic  was  informed  of  the  descent  of  the  Saracens, 
be  sent  his  lieutenant  against  them,  with  orders  to  bind  the  pre- 
sumptuous strangers  and  cast  them  into  the  sea.  But  his  lieutenant 
was  defeated,  and  soon  afterward,  Roderic  himself  also,  who  had 
collected,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadal^te,"  his  whole  army,  of  a  hun- 
dred  thousand  men.  Roderic,  a  usurper  and  tyrant,  was  hated  and 
despised  by  numbers  of  his  people ;  and  durmg  the  battle,  which 
continued  seven  days,  a  portion  of  his  forces,  as  had  been  previously 

Th«  OnadcUte  18  a  stream  that  enter*  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  about  sixty  miles  north-west 
from  GIbmltar.  The  batUe  appears  to  have  been  fought  on  the  plains  of  the  modem  Xere*  d« 
la  Fronlera,  about  tea  miles  north-west  from  Cadiz.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

^  Mahom'et  had  promised  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  first  army  which  shonl4  beriege  tbd 
ByzanUne  capital;  and  no  sooner  had  Moawlyah  destroyed  his  rivals  and  eslabiished  hit 
throne,  than  he  sought  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  dvll  blood  by  shedding  that  of  the  infldeU ; 
tm;  during  ever  summer  for  seven  yearn  (e68-«75)  a  Mussulman  array  In  vain  altaclted  Uio 
walls  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Ude  of  conquest  was  tamed  aside  to  seek  another  channd  tor 

Ito  eotranoe  into  Borope. 
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arranged,  deserted  to  the  Saracens.  The  Goths  were  finally  routed 
with  immense  slaughter,  and  Roderic  avoided  a  soldier's  death  only 
to  perish  more  ignohly  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadalquiver  :*  but  the 
yictorj  of  the  Saracens  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  sixteen 
thousand  lives.  Most  of  the  Spanish  towns  now  submitted  without 
opposition ;  Mer'  ida,"  the  capital,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  ca- 
pitulated with  honor ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  713  the  whole 
of  Spain,  except  a  solitjiry  corner  in  the  northern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, was  conquered.  The  same  country,  in  a  more  savage  state,  had 
resisted,  for  two  hundred  years,  the  arms  of  the  Romans ;  and  it  re- 
quired nearly  eight  hundred  years  to  regain  it  from  the  sway  of  the 
Moors  and  Saracens. 

36b  After  the  conquest  of  Spain,  Mussulman  ambition  began  to 
look  beyond  the  Pyrenees:*  the  disunited  Gallic  tribes  of  the 
Southern  provinces  soon  began  to  negotiate  and  to  submit ;  and  in  a 
few  years  the  south  of  France,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to 
that  of  the  Rhone,*  assumed  the  manners  and  religion  of  Arabia. 
But  these  narrow  limits  were  scorned  by  the  spirit  of  Abdelrahman, 
'•  the  Saracen  governor  of  Spain,  who,  in  the  year  732,  entered  Gaul 
at  the  head  of  a  host  of  Moors  and  Saracens,  in  the  hope  of  adding 
to  the  faith  of  the  Koran  whatever  yet  remained  unsubdued  of  France 
or  of  Europe.  An  invasion  so  formidable  had  not  been  witnessed 
since  the  days  of  At'  tila ;  and  Abdelrahman  marked  his  route  with 
fire  and  sword ;  for  he  spared  neither  the  country  nor  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

37.  Everything  was  swept  away  by  the  overpowering  torrent,  until 
Abdelrahman  had  penetrated  to  the  very  centre  of  France,  and 

1.  Tbe  riTer  Ouadalquiver  (In  English  gau-dn-qulT'-er,  In  Spanish  gwad-al-ke-Teer'X  on 
which  stands  Iho  cities  SeTille  and  Ck>r'  dom,  enters  tbe  Atlantic  alK>at  fifteen  miles  nonh  Trom 
Cadiz.  Ito  ancient  name  waa  B^u :  Its  present  appellation,  fVadf^-kebir,  sfgnifjrhig  **the 
great  riTer,'*  is  Arabic    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  Mer'  ida,  the  ^uf^usta  Emer'  ita  of  the  Romans,  whence  its  modem  name,  was  founded 
hj  Angustiw  Csraar  35  B.  C.  It  is  in  the  sonth-westem  part  of  Spain,  on  tbe  north  banlE  of  the 
Guadiana,  and  in  the  province  of  Estremadura.  It  is  now  a  decayed  town ;  but  the  archiieo- 
toral  remains  of  the  power  and  magnificence  of  Its  Roman  masters  render  it  an  object  of  great 
Interest.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  from  713  to  1228,  when  it  opened  its  gates  to 
Alphonso  IX.,  after  his  signal  victory  over  the  Moors ;  and  fW>m  this  period  downward,  it  turn 
been  attached  to  the  kingdoms  of  CasUIe  and  Leon.    (Map  No.  XII L) 

3.  The  Pyrenees  mountains,  which  separate  Spain  flrom  France,  extend  from  tbe  Atlantic  to 
tbe  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  about  thirty-eight  miles.    (Map  No.  XKI.) 

4.  For  the  territory  thus  embraced  under  the  Saracen  sway,  see  Map  No.  XIII.  Tbe  Garonno^ 
fifing  near  the  Spanish  border,  runs  a  north-westerly  course.  From  its  union  with  the  Daf» 
tfogne,  forty-five  miles  fh>m  its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  it  is  caltal  the  Gir9Ml#— 4ko0 
which  the  noted  **  department  of  the  Gironde**  taktt  ita  name. 
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pitched  his  camp  between  Tours'  and  Poictiers.'  His  progress  had 
not  been  xmwatched  by  the  confederacy  of  the  Franks,  which,  torn 
asunder  by  intrigues,  and  the  revolts  of  discontented  chiefs,  now 
united  to  oppose  the  common  enemy  of  all  Christendom.  At  the 
head  of  the  confederacy  was  Charles  Martel,  who,  collecting  his 
forces,  met  Abdclrahman  on  the  plains  of  Poictiers,  and,  after  six 
days'  skirmishing,  engaged  on  the  seventh  in  that  fearfal  battle  that 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe.  In  jthe  light  skirmishing  the 
archers  of  the  East  maintained  the  advantage ;  but  in  the  close 
onset  of  the  deadly  strife,  the  German  auxiliaries  of  Charles,  grasp- 
ing their  ponderous  swords  with  "  stout  hearts  and  iron  hands^'  stoou.^ 
to  the  shock  like  walls  of  stone,  and  beat  down  the  light  armed 
Arabs  with  terrific  slaughter.  Abdelrahman,  and,  as  was  reported 
by  the  monkish  historians  of  the  period,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand^  of  his  followers,  were  slain.  The  Arabs  never  re- 
sumed the  conquest  of  Gaul,  although  twenty-seven  years  elapsed 
before  they  were  wholly  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Europe  to 
this  day  owes  its  civil  and  religious  freedom  to  the  victory  gained 
over  the  Saracens  before  Poictiers,  by  Charles,  the  Hammer^  which 
shattered  the  Saracen  forces. 

38.  About  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Spain,  the  Saracens  made 
a  second  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce  the  Byzantine  capital ; 
but  fiu*ther  east  they  were  more  successful,  and  extended  their  do- 
minion and  their  religion  into  Hindostan','  and  the  frozen  regions 

1.  Tburg  Is  8ltiuUed  Mtween  the  riven  Cher  and  Loire,  near  the  point  of  their  ooDflnenoei 
one  himdred  and  twenty'eeTen  miles  south-west  firom  Paris.  Tours  was  anciently  the  capital 
of  the  Titronesi  conquered  by  C»sar  55  B.  C.  After  many  vicissUudes  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Plantagenets,  and  formed  part  of  the  English  dominions  till  1S04,  wbmi  it  was  annexed 
to  the  French  crown.    {Map  No.  XI U.) 

S.  Poietiersy  or  PoiHert,  (anciently  called  LimSnvm,  and  afterward  PieUvi,)  sixty  miles 
Bootb-west  (h>m  Tours,  is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Vienne.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancioit  towns  of  Gaul ;  and  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  palace,  an  aqueduct,  and  an  ampbitbe> 
atr^  are  still  visible.  Besides  the  celebrated  defeat  of  the  Saracens  in  733,  Poictiers  is  mem- 
orable tor  the  signal  victory  obtained  in  its  vicinity  Sept  lOtb,  1356,  by  an  English  army 
oommanded  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  over  a  vastly  superior  French  force  commanded  bj 
king  John.    (See  p.  300.    Jlfa^  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Hiniastan\  a  vast  triangular  countiy  b^ond  the  Indus,  and  south  of  tiie  Himalaya 
mountains— the  country  of  the  Hindoos—has  no  authentic  early  history,  although  there  is  evi- 
doooe  to  diow  that  it  was  one  of  the  early  seals  of  Eastern  civilization.  The  incursion  of  Al- 
exander (3S5  B.  C.)  first  made  Hindostan'  iuiown  to  the  European  world.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  11th  century  it  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  Mobam'  medaiis  of  Aflfehaniatan,  who,  in 

a.  This  was  probably  the  whole  number  of  the  Mussulman  force,  not  the  number  slain.  Set 
Qrichton^  Arabia, !.  400,  Note. 

b.  Charles  wielded  a  huge  mace ;  and  the  epithet  of  "le  martel,"  or  ^  the  Hammei^  is  es 
preseive  of  tie  resistless  force  with  which  he  dealt  his  blows. 
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of  Tartary.  But  the  animosities  of  contending  sects,  domestic  broilsi 
revolts,  assassinations,  and  civil  wars,  had  long  been  weakenbg  th^ 
central  power  which  held  together  the  unwieldy  Saracen  empire ; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  civil  power  of  the 
central  caliphate  had  broken  into  fragments,  although  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  still  maintained  its  ascendancy 
in  all  the  regions  that  had  once  adopted  the  Moslem  faith. 

39.  We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  rise  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  civil  power  and  the  religion  of  the  Saracens,  and 
their  progress  until  effectually  checked  by  the  arms  of  the  Franks 
and  their  confederates  on  the  plains  of  Poiciiers.  The  power  which 
thus  obtrudes  upon  our  view,  as  the  bulwark  and  defence  of  Christ- 
endom, is  the  one  that  next  prominently  occupies  the  field  of  History, 
while  that  of  the  Saracens,  weakened  and  distracted  by  its  divisional 
declines  in  historical  interest  and  importance. 

40.  The  origin  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  is  generally  traced 

back  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  prior  to  the  defeat 
MONARCHY   of  thc  Santccus  by  Charles  Martel,  about  the  era  of  the 
OP  THK      downfall  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans.     It  is 
said  that  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the  Franks  or  Free- 
men, occupied,  at  this  early  period,  four  cities  in  north-eastern  or 
Belgic  Gaul,  viz. : — Tournai,*  Cambray,*  Terouane,"  and  Cologne,* 
which  were  governed  by  four  separate  kings,  all  of  whom  ascribed 
their  origin  to  Merovseus,  a  half  fabulous  hero,  whose  rule  is  dated 
back  a  century  and  a  half  earlier.     Of  the  four  kings  of  the  Franks, 

1198,  mMle  Delhi  Uielr  capital  In  1985  the  eoantry  was  conquered  hj  Baber,  the  fifth  In  d»* 
aoent  flpom  **Tlmour  the  Tnrtar;**  and  with  him  began  a  race  of  Mogul  princes.  Arongzebei* 
who  died  In  1707,  was  the  greatest  of  the  Mogul  sorereigns.  The  diteortrf  of  a  passage  to 
India,  by  way  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  opened  the  country  to  a  new  and  more  formidable 
race  of  conquerors.  The  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  French,  obtained  possesion  of  por- 
tions of  the  Indian  territory ;  but  in  the  end  they  were  overpowered  by  the  English,  who  have 
ff  tabllshed  beyond  the  Indus  a  great  Asiatic  empire. 

1.  7\mniay,  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  rirer  Scheldt,  (skelt)  forty-flre  miles  r>uth-wcst  tton 
Brussels,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  north-east  from  Paris,  Is  the  Civ'  ita*  JftrviSmm  talcen 
by  Julius  Cesar.  It  has  since  belonged  to  an  almost  infinite  numbei  of  masters.  (Map  No.  X  V.) 

S.  Cmmbra^  on  the  Scheldt,  (skelt)  Is  thirty-three  miles  south  fW>m  Toumny.  It  was  a  city 
of  considerable  Importance  under  the  Romans,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  important 
erenU  in  modem  history.  It  was  long  famotu  (br  its  manufkcture  of  fine  linens  and  lawns ; 
whence  all  similar  fkbrlcs  are  called,  in  English,  eambriet.    (Map  No.  XV.) 

3.  Tertfuani  (ter-oo-an')  appears  to  hare  been  west  fVom  Brussels,  near  Dunkirk. 

4.  Cologne  is  In  the  present  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  one  hundred  and  twelT* 
mOes  east  fVom  Brussels.  A  Roman  colony  was  planted  In  Cologne  by  Agrippina,  tlie  daughter  of 
German'  ic  us,  who  was  bom  there.  Hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Agrippima  ColSnia :  afte^ 
wards  it  n  is  cUled  CoUmia^  or  **  the  colony,^  whence  the  t<Tra  Colognt.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 
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th^  ambitious  CloTia,^  who  ruled  over  the  tribe  at  Tournai  was  the 
most  powerful.  Being  joined  by  the  tribe  at  Cambray,  he  made 
war  upon  the  last  remains  of  the  Roman  power  in  Gaul ;  enlarged 
his  territory  by  conquest,  and  established  his  capital  at  Soissons.^ 
(A.  D.  484.)  At  a  later  period  he  transferred  the  seat  of  sovereignty 
to  Paris  ;•  (A.  D.  494)  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  51 1,  nearly 
tlic  half  of  modem  France,  embracing  that  portion  north  of  the  Loire, 
was  comprised  in  the  monarchy  of  which  he  is  the  reputed  founder.^ 

41.  CloTis,  like  many  of  the  barbarian*  chiefs  of  .that  period,  was 
a  nominal  convert  to  Christianity ;  and  being  the  first  of  his  nation 
who  embraced  the  orthodox  faith,  he  received  from  the  Gaulish 
clergy  the  title  of  most  Christian  king,  which  has  been  retained  by 
his  successors  to  the  present  day.  But  his  religion,  a  matter  of  mere 
form,  seems  to  have  exerted  no  influence  in  restraining  the  natural 
ferocity  and  blood  thirstiness»of  his  disposition,  as  all  the  rival  mon- 
ardis  or  chieftams  whom  he  could  conquer  or  entrap  were  sacrificed 
to  his  jealousy  and  ambition.  He  put  to  death  with  his  own  hand 
most  of  his  relations,  and  then,  pretendmg  to  repent  of  his  barbari- 
ty, he  offered  his  protection  to  all  who  had  escaped  the  massacre, 
hoping  thus  to  discover  if  any  survived,  that  he  might  rid  himself 
of  them  also. 

42.  The  descendants  of  Clovis,  who  are  called  Merovingians,  from 
their  supposed  founder,  reigned  over  the  Franks  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half;  but  the  repulsive  annals  of  this  long  and  barba 
reus  period  are  one  tissue  of  perfidy  and  crime.  It  was  usually  the 
first  act  of  a  monarch,  on  ascending  the  throne,  to  put  to  death  his 
brothers,  ancles,  and  nephews ;  and  thus  consanguinity  generally  led 
to  the  most  deadly  and  fatal  enmity.  These  murders  so  thinned  the 
race  of  Clovis  as  often  to  produce  the  reign  of  kings  under  age ; 

L  8oi$89nSy  (soonh-song)  now  a  (brtifled  town  on  the  river  Atsne,  dxty-elgbt  mi  lee  north* 
east  /h>ai  Paris,— iiDcienlly  J^twiodunum^—WM  a  efty  of  the  SuetsAnea^  In  Belgic  Oaul,  wbldi 
submitted  to  Juliiu  Ciesor.  Here  Clovis  extinguished  the  last  remains  of  the  Weetem  empire 
by  his  victory  over  the  Roman  general  t^yAgriiis.  The  town  then  became  the  capital  of  the 
Franks,  and,  afterwards,  of  a  kingdom  of  its  own  name,  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  oentiiries. 
(Map  No.  XI U.) 

S.  Pans,  the  metropolis  of  Franco,  Is  situatcti  on  the  river  Seine,  (sane)  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  south-east  flrom  London.  When 
Gaul  was  Invaded  by  Julius  Cssar,  Paris,  then  called  LntittOy  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
Belgic  tribe  of  the  Paris'  ttt—whence  the  city  derives  lis  modem  name.  It  was  at  Lati^tln 
Ihat  Julian  the  Apostate  was  saluted  emperor  by  his  soldiers.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

a.  Tbe  Rmnen  eormptlon  of  Cblodwfg,  or,  In  modera  German,  Lodwtg:  In  modem  Franth 
LtmU^  hiamondU  I.  1^  Note. 
h.  See  Jf^ttria^  Note,  p.  878. 
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and  eventuallj  the  custom  was  established  of  electing  regents  or 
guardians  for  them^  who,  bj  exercising  the  royal  functions  during  the 
minority  of  their  wards,  acquired  a  power  above  that  of  the  monarch 
himself.  At  the  time  of  the  Saracen  invasion  of  France,  Charles 
Martel  the  guardian  of  the  nominal  sovereign,  governed  France  with 
the  humble  title  of  mayor  or  duke.  His  son  Pepin  succeeded  him, 
and  during  the  minority  of  his  royal  ward,  the  imbecile  Childerio 
III.,  wielded  the  power,  without  assuming  the  name  and  honois  of 
royalty ;  but  at  length,  in  752,  he  threw  oflF  the  mask,  obtained  a 
decree  of  pope  Zachary  in  his  favor,  dethroned  the  last  of  the  Mero- 
vinjgian  kings,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  in  the  presence  of 
tho  assembled  nation,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Carlovuigian  dynasty. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  popes  first  exercised  the  authority 
of  enthroning  and  dethroning  kings.' 

43.  Of  the  reign  and  the  character  of  Pepin  we  know  little,  ex- 
cept that  he  exhibited  a  profound  deference  for  the  priesthood,  and 
was  engaged  in  a  long  struggi**  -yith  the  former  German  allies  of  the 
Franks ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  768,  there  was  no 
portion  of  Gaul  that  was  not  subject  to  the  French  monarchy.  He 
divided  his  kingdom  between  his  two  sons,  Charles  the  elder,  usually 
called  Charlemagne,  and  Carloman  the  younger ;  to  the  former  of 
whom  he  bequeathed  the  western  portion  of  the  empire,  and  to  the 
latter,  the  eastern ;  but  as  Carloman  died  soon  after,  Charles  stripped 

1.  The  ft^uent  allusions  made  in  history  to  papal  authority  and  papal  suprenoacy,  render 
necessary  some  explanation  of  the  growth  of  the  papal  power. 

The  word  fvpe  comes  (Irom  the  Greek  word  jm^o,  and  signifies /«tJk«r.  In  the  early  timet  of 
Chrislianlty  this  appellation  wns  given  to  ail  Christian  priests ;  but  during  many  centuries  post 
It  has  been  appropriated  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  whom  the  Roman  Catholics  look  upon  as  the 
common  fiitber  of  all  Christians. 

Roman  Catholics  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  constituted  St.  Peter  the  chief  pastor  to  watch 
over  his  whole  flock  here  on  earth— that  he  is  to  have  successors  to  the  end  of  Ume— and  that 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  elect<)d  by  the  cardinnU  or  chief  of  the  Romish  cleiigy,  are  his  legitlnmt# 
8ucoe88or^  popes,  or  fathers  of  the  church,  who  have  power  and  Jurisdiction  over  all  Chrisuaati 
in  order  to  preserve  unity  and  purity  of  faith,  doctrine,  and  worship. 

During  a  long  period  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Rome,  the  bishops  of  Rome 
were  merely  father*  of  the  Churek^  and  possessed  no  temporal  power.  It  was  customary 
however,  to  consult  the  pope  in  temporal  matters ;  and  the  powerful  Pepin  found  no  diflkmlij 
In  obtiUning  a  papal  decision  in  fiivor  of  dethroning  the  imbecile  Childeric,  and  inducing  the 
pope  to  come  to  Paris  to  officiate  at  his  coronation.  Soon  after,  in  755,  Pepin  invested  tile 
pope  with  the  exarchate  of  Raven'  na ;  and  it  is  at  this  point— the  union  of  temporal  and 
Bpiritunl  Juriadiaion— that  the  proper  history  of  the  papacy  begins.  Charlemagne  and  suc- 
ceeding princes  added  other  provinces  to  the  papal  government ;  but  a  long  struggle  for  an- 
pcemao?  followed,  between  the  popes  and  the  German  emperora ;  and  under  the  pooUflcale 
of  Gregory  VII.,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  claims  of  the  Ronmn  pootifli 
to  vopremacy  over  all  the  sovereigns  of  tho  earth,  were  boldly  asserted  ••  the  bani  of  Um  pt^ 
Utioal  system  of  the  papacy. 
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hifi  brother^s  widow  and  children  of  their  inheritance,  which  he  added 
to  his  own  dominions. 

44.  The  first  acts  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  showed  the  warrior 
eager  for  conquest ;  for,  advancing  with  an  army  beyond  the  Loire," 
he  compelled  the  Aquitanians,  who  had  been  subdued  by  Pepin,  but 
had  since  revolted,  to  submit  to  his  authority.  His  next  enemies 
were  the  Saxons,  who  bounded  his  dominions  on  the  north-east,  and 
whose  territories  extended  along  the  German  ocean  from  the  Elbe* 
to  the  Bhine.  While  all  the  other  German  tribes  had  adopted 
Christianity,  the  Saxons  still  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers ; 
and  it  was  both  the  desire  of  chastising  their  repeated  aggressions, 
and  the  merit  to  be  derived  from  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
that  led  Charlemagne  to  declare  war  against  these  fierce  barbari- 
ans.    (A.  D.  772.) 

45.  His  first  irruption  into  the  Saxon  territory  was  successfcd ;  for 
be  destroyed  the  pagan  idols,  received  hostages,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wcser'  concluded  an  advantageous  peace.  But  the  free  spirit  of 
the  Saxons  was  not  quelled  :  again  and  again  they  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion, headed  by  the  famous  Witikind,  a  hero  worthy  of  being  the 
rival  of  Charlemagne ;  and  the  war  continued,  with  occasional  inter 
ruption,  during  a  period  of  thirty- two  years.  At  length,  however, 
peace  was  granted  to  Witikmd,  who  received  baptism,  Charlemagne 
himself  acting  as  sponsor ;  and  Saxony  submitted  to  the  Frankish 
institutions,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Christianity.  A  few  years 
later  the  Saxon  youth,  who  had  taken  no  share  in  the  previous  con- 
flicts, arose  in  rebellion,  but  they  were  eventually  subjugated, 
(A.  D.  804,)  when  ten  thousand  of  their  number  were  transported 
into  the  country  of  the  Franks,  where  they  were  gradually  merged 
into  the  nation  of  their  conquerors.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
ravages  of  these  Saxon  wars  that  the  north  of  Germany  passed  from 
barbarism  to  civilization ;  for  monasteries,  churches,  and  bishoprics, 
immediately  sprung  up  in  the  path  of  the  conquerors ;  and  although 

1.  llie  Z.#tr«,  (loottr)  (andently  lAger\  is  the  principal  river  of  Fnuiee,  through  the  oentnl 
put  of  whieh  it  flowsi  in  a  W.  direcUon  to  the  AUaotio.  Its  basin  eompriaes  neariy  ooe^ourth 
part  of  the  IcingKlom.  The  Loire  was  the  nortliem  boundary  of  the  country  of  the  AqmUmiamt, 
The  early  seat  of  the  emphv  of  CharleniBgDe  was  therefore  north  of  the  Loire.  {Mtp 
No.  XUL) 

8.  The  Fibe^  (anciently  M'  hi$^  rising  In  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  flows  north-wesi 
Ibffoogh  central  Europe,  and  enters  the  German  ocean,  or  North  sea,  at  the  southern  extranUj 
ef  DaomarlL  This  stream  was  the  easternmost  extent  of  the  Germanic  expeditions  of  the  Bo* 
man.    (JVa^  No.  XVH.) 

S.  The  ITuer^  (andenUy  VUw'git;^  a  riT€r  of  Germany,  enters  the  loith  sea  beiwwB  Iko 
labe  on  the  east  and  the  Ems  on  the  west.    (Jtfis^  No.  XVIL) 
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the  religion  which  they  planted  was  superficial  and  cormpti  thej  at 
least  diffused  some  respect  for  the  arts  of  oiyilized  life. 

46.  Soon  ifter  the  commencement  of  the  Saxon  wars,  Charle- 
magne found  another,  but  less  formidable  enemy,  in  the  Lombards 
of  Italy.  The  Lombard  king  had  given  protection  to  the  widow  of 
Carloman,  the  deceased  brother  of  Charlemagne,  and  had  required 
pope  Adrian  to  anoint  her  sons  as  kings  of  the  Franks ;  and  upon 
Adrian's  refusal,  he  threatened  to  carry  war  into  his  little  territory 
of  a  few  square  miles  around  Rome.  The  pope  demanded  aid  from 
Charlemagne,  who,  assembling  his  warriors  at  Geneva,*  crossed  the 
Alps  into  Italy  and  compelled  the  Lombard  king,  Desiderius,  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  capital  at  Pavia,*  which,  after  a  siege  of  six 
months,  surrendered.  Desiderius  became  prisoner,  and  was  sent  to 
end  hb  days  in  a  monastery,  while  Charlemagne,  placmg  the  iron 
crown  of  the  Lombards  upon  his  head,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  of  Italy.     (774.) 

47.  A  few  years  after  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards, Charlemagne  carried  his  conquering  arms  into  Spain,  whither 
he  had  been  invited  by  the  viceroy  of  Catalonia,'  to  aid  him  against 
the  Moham'  medans.  (677-8.)  Pampeluna*  and  Saragos'  sa*  were 
dismantled,  and  the  Arab  princes  of  that  region  swore  fealty  to  tho 
conqueror,  but  on  the  return  of  Charlemagne  across  the  Pyrenees, 
his  rear  guard  was  attacked  in  the  famous  pass  of  Roncesvailes,*  and 

L  Oeneva,  deteribed  by  Cmmr  as  being  **  the  fh>ntler  town  of  the  Allobr6gUui8,^  retains  \tm 
andeot  name.  It  it  on  the  Bhone,  at  the  aontb-weatern  extremltj  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
(andentljr  I-tman'  niw),  and  is  the  moat  populous  dty  of  Switieriand.  In  the  year  48tt  it  was 
taken  by  the  Burgun'  dians,  and  became  their  capital.  It  aflerwiirds  belonged,  successively,  to 
the  Os'  trogoths  and  Franks,  and  also  to  the  second  kingdom  of  Bur'  gundy.  On  the  fldi  of  the 
latter  it  was  goremed  by  Its  own  bishops;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  bishops 
were  expelled,  and  Geneva  became  a  republic    (Maps  No.  XIV.  and  XVIL) 

9.  PAvM,  (anciently  TVciamn,)  is  situated  on  the  Ticino  (anciently  Tloinus,)  north  of  the  Po^ 
mod  twenty  miles  south  ftom  Milan.  Piria  has  sustained  many  sieges,  but  is  principally  dia- 
tingnished  for  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  Feb.  34th,  1S3S.    8eep.9S7.    (Mt^So.XVJL) 

3.  CatalSnia  was  the  north-western  province  of  Spain.  It  was  successively  subject  to  th« 
Bomans,  Goths,  and  Moors;  but  in  the 8th  and  0th  centuries,  In  conneoUoo  with  the  acyoiniiv^ 
French  province  of  Rous'  sillon,  it  became  an  independent  State,  subject  to  the  ooonts  or  eorto 
of  Barcelona.    (JMap  No.  XIIL) 

4.  Pampdimm,  a  fortified  dty  of  Spain,  snpposed  to  have  been  built  by  Pompey  after  the  de- 
Ibat  of  SertArius,  (see  p.  170,)  is  a  short  distance  south  of  Uie  Pyrenees,  and  forty  miles  firom 
Ihe  Bay  of  Biscay.    It  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  now  prDvine^  of  Navarre.    (JVapNcXUI.) 

5.  SarmgoM' ««,  (anciently  C4ttar  JlngnaU)  situated  In  a  fine  plain  on  the  Fbro,  (ancient^ 
ntruM^)  to  elgfaty.se  ven  mil  as  south-east  from  PampeKina.  It  to  a  very  anok«t  city,  and  to 
said  to  have  be«i  founded  by  the  Pbomicians  or  Gsrthaginians.  Julius  Gaaar  greatly  enlar^ad 
it,  and  Augustus  gave  it  the  name  of  CKsar  Augusta,  with  the  prtvilagea  of  a  ftao  ooloay. 
iM«p  No.  XIIL) 

C  tUm6$»99iU§  (Am'-m-voI)  toabont  twenty  mUetnorlli-aastftoin  PuBpeKiBa.  (Jf^No.  XIIL) 
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entirely  out  to  pieces.     Poesy  and  faUe  have  combined  to  render 
memorable  a  defeat  of  which  history  has  preserved  no  details. 

48.  After  Charlemagne  had  extended  his  empire  over  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  minor  conquests  easily  followed ;  and  many  of 
the  other  surrounding  nations,  or  rather  tribes,  fell  under  his  power, 
or  solicited  his  protection.  Thus  the  dominion  of  the  Franks  pene- 
trated into  Hungary,  and  advanced  upon  the  Danube  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  the  Greek  empire.  A  conspiracy  in  Rome  having  forced 
the  pope  to  seek  the  protection  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  800 
the  latter  visited  Rome  in  person  to  punish  the  evil  doers.  While 
he  was  there  attending  services  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  at  the  Christ- 
mas festival,  the  gratified  pontiff  placed  upon  his  head  a  crown  of 
gold,  and,  in  the  formula  observed  for  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  saluted  him  by  the  titles  of 
Emperor  and  Augustus.  This  act  was  considered  as  indicating  the 
revival  of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  after  an  interruption  of  about 
three  centuries. 

49.  Charlemagne,  a  king  of  the  German  Franks,  was  thus  seated 
on  the  throne  of  the  Ca&sars.  Nor  was  the  circumstance  of  his  re 
ceiving  the  imperial  crown  unimportant,  as  by  the  act  he  declared 
himself  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Roman  civilization,  and  not 
of  the  barbarism  of  its  destroyers.  In  Italy,  Charlemagne  sought 
teachers  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  public  schools  throughout 
his  dominions:  he  encouraged  literature,  and  attempted  to  revive 
commerce ;  and  his  capital  of  Aix-la-Chapelle*  he  so  adorned  with 
sumptuous  edifices,  palaces,  churches,  bridges,  and  monuments  of  art, 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  city.  By  the  wisdom  of 
his  laws,  and  the  energy  which  he  displayed  in  executing  them,  he 
established  order  and  regularity,  and  gave  protection  to  all  parts  of 
his  empire.  But  with  all  the  greatness  of  Charlemagne,  his  private 
life  was  not  free  from  the  stain  of  licentiousness ;  and  where  hi9 
lunbition  led  him  he  was  unsparing  of  blood.  He  caused  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  imprisoned  Saxons  to  be  beheaded  in  one  day,  as 
a  terrible  example  to  their  countrymen,  and  as  an  act  of  retribution 
for  an  army  which  he  had  lost ;  and  as  a  right  of  conquest  he  de- 
nounced the  penalty  of  death  against  those  who  refused  baptism,  or 
who  even  eat  flesh  during  Lent     Still  his  long  reign  is  a  brilliant 

• 

I.  AiMrla-ChtpdU  (»4a-0kafpel')  the  ftivorite  resldenoe  of  Chariemagne^  Is  an  old  and 
«eU4>aflt  eftgr  of  Pnuslan  Germany,  weat  of  the  RfaUie»  and  aeveatj^elghi  mllea  eaat  tnm 
(JM<it  No.  XIIL  and  XVU.) 
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period  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages ; — ^the  moie  interesting,  from 
the  preceding  chaos  of  disorder,  and  the  disgraces  and  miseries  which 
followed  it ; — ^resembling  the  course  of  a  meteor  that  leaves  the  dark- 
ness still  more  dreary  as  it  disappears. 

50.  The  posterity  of  Charlemagne  were  unequal  to  the  task  of 
preserring  the  empire  which  he  had  formed,  and  it  speedily  fell 
asunder  by  its  own  weight  To  the  mutual  antipathies  of  different 
races, — the  German  on  the  one  side,  including  the  Franks,  knit  to- 
gether by  their  old  Teutonic  tongue, — and  the  nation  of  mingled 
Gallic,  Roman,  and  Barbarian  origin,  on  the  other,  which  afterwards 
assumed  the  name  of  Franks,  and  gave  to  their  own  country  the 
appellation  France, — ^was  added  the  rivalry  of  the  Carlovingian 
princes;  and  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne 
(A.  D.  814),  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  the 
empire  was  divided  among  his  descendants,  and  out  of  it  were  con- 
stituted the  separate  kingdoms, — France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
(A.  D.  843.)» 

51.  The  motive  that  led  the  Carlo vin^an  princes  to  put  an  end 
to  their  unnatural  wars  with  each  other,  was  the  repeated  invasion 
of  the  coasts  of  France  and  Germany  by  piratical  adventurers  from 
the  north,  called  Northmen  or  Danes,  a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonio 
race,  who,  issuing  from  all  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  annually  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  their  more  civilized  neighbors, — and,  by  hasty  incur* 
sions,  even  pillaged  the  cities  &r  in  the  interior.  During  more  than 
a  century  these  Northern  pirates  continued  to  devastate  the  shores 
of  Western  Europe,  particularly  infesting  the  coasts  of  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  France. 

52.  In  the  meantime  central  Europe  became  a  prey  to  the  Hun* 
garians,  a  warlike  Tartarian  tribe,  whose  untamed  ferocity  recalled 
the  memory  of  At'  tila.  The  Saracens  also,  masters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, kept  the  coasts  of  Italy  in  constant  alarm,  and  twice  in- 
sulted and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Rome.  Amid  the  tumult  knd 
confusion  thus  occasioned,  European  society  was  undergoiug  a 
change,  from  the  absolutism  of  imperial  authority  to  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  dukedoms,  having  little  more  than  a  nominal  de- 
pendence upon  the  reigning  princes.  Power  was  transferred  from 
the  palace  of  the  king  to  the  castle  of  the  baron ;  and  for  a  time 
European  history, — ^that  of  France  in  particular — is  occupied  with 
Iht  annals  of  an  intriguing,  fifiotious,  aspiring  nobility,  rather  thaa 

a.  Bj  Uie  tiwtj  of  Vcrdan,  Aug*  11th,  843. 
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with  those  of  monarchs  and  the  people.  From  the  confdfiion  incv 
deut  to  such  a  state  of  society  we  turn  to  the  neighboring  island  of 
Britain,  where,  a  few  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  the  immortal  Alfred  arose,  drove  back  the  tide  of  bar* 
barian  conquest,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  laws  and  institu- 
tions which  have  rendered  England  the  most  enlightened  and  most 
powerful  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

53.  We  have  mentioned  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  oen- 
iory,  the  Saxon  tribes  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces        ^^^^ 

of  Britain.  After  having  extirpated  the  ancient  British  xnolibh 
population,  or  driven  it  into  Cornwall  and  Wales  on  the  ^'^™*^- 
western  side  of  the  island,  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Angles  and  Sax- 
ons, under  the  common  name  of  Anglo  Saxons,  established  in  England 
seven  independent  kingdoms,  which  are  known  in  history  as  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy.  The  intricate  details,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  them,  of  the 
history  of  these  kingdoms,  are  uninteresting  and  unimportant ;  and 
from  the  period  of  the  first  inroads  of  the  Saxons  down  to  the 
time  of  the  coronation  of  Alfred  the  Great  in  872,  the  chronicles  of 
Britain  present  us  with  the  names  of  numerous  kings,  the  dates  of 
many  battles,  and  frequent  revolutions  attended  with  unimportant 
results ; — the  history  of  all  which  is  in  great  part  conjectural,  and 
gives  us  little  insight  into  individual  or  national  character. 

54.  It  appears  that  about  the  year  597  Christianity  was  first  Intro 
duced  into  England  by  the  monk  Augustine,  accompanied  by  forty 
missionaries,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  pope  Gregory  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Britons.  The  new  faith,  such  as  it  pleased  the  church 
to  promulgate,  being  received  cordially  by  the  kings,  descended  from 
them  to  their  subjects,  and  was  established  without  persecution,  and 
without  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  a  single  martyr.  The  religious 
seal  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  nations  of  the 
continent ;  and  it  is  recorded  that,  during  the  Heptarchy,  ten  kings 
and  eleven  queens  laid  aside  the  crown  to  devote  themselves  to  a 
monastic  life. 

55.  In  the  year  827  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy were  united  in  one  great  State  by  Egbert,  prince  of  the  West 
Saxons,  an  ambitious  warrior,  who  exhibits  some  points  of  compari- 
son with  his  illustrious  cotemporary  Charlemagne,  at  whose  court  he 
had  spent  twelve  years  of  his  early  life.  The  Saxon  union,  under  the 
firm  administration  of  Egbert,  promised  future  tranquillity  to  the  In 
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habitants  of  Britain  ;  but  searcelj  had  a  regular  goyemment  been  es- 
tablished when  the  piratical  Scandinavians,  known  in  France  under 
the  name  of  Normans,  and  in  England  by  that  of  Danes,  landed  ia 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  after  a  bloody  battle  with  Eg- 
bert at  Charmouth  in  Dorsetshire,  made  good  their  retreat  to  their 
ships,  carrying  off  all  the  portable  wealth  of  the  district.  (A.  D.  833.) 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen  in  England; 
and  they  continued  to  plunder  the  coasts  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

56.  From  the  death  of  Egbert  in  838,  to  the  accession  of  Alfred 
the  Great  in  871,  the  throne  of  England  was  occupied  by  four  Saxon 
princes  ;*  and  the  whole  of  this  period,  like  the  corresponding  one 
in  French  history,  is  filled  with  the  disastrous  invasions  of  the  Danes.^ 
In  the  course  of  a  single  year  nine  sanguinary  battles  were  fought 
between  the  Saxons  and  their  invaders ;  and  in  the  last  of  these  bat- 
tles king  Ethelred  received  a  wound  which  caused  his  death 
(871-2.)  His  brother  Alfred,  then  only  twenty- two  years  of  age, 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the 
numerous  bloody  battles  fought  by  his  brother ;  but  on  his  accession 
he  found  nearly  half  the  kingdom  in  the  possession  of  the  Danes ; 
and  within  six  years  the  almost  innumerable  swarms  of  these  in- 
vaders struck  such  terror  into  the  English,  that  Alfred,  who  strove  to 
assemble  an  army,  found  himself  suddenly  deserted  by  all  his  war 
riors. 

57.  Obliged  to  relinquish  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  he  disguised  himself  under 
the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  for  some  time  lived  in  the  cottage  of  a 
goatherd,  known  only  to  his  host,  and  regarded  by  his  hostess  as  an 
inferior,  and  occasionally  intrusted  by  her  with  the  menial  duties  of 
the  household.  It  is  said  that,  as  he  was  one  day  trimming  his  ar- 
rows by  the  fire-side,  she  desired  him  to  watch  some  cakes  that  were 
baking,  and  that  when,  forgetting  his  trust,  he  suffered  them  to  burn, 
she  severely  upbraided  him  for  his  neglect  Afterwards,  retiring 
with  a  few  faithful  fbllowers  to  the  marches  of  Somersetshire,  he 
built  there  a  fortress,  whence  he  made  occasional  successful  sallies 
upon  the  Danes,  who  knew  not  from  what  quarter  the  blow  came. 
While  his  very  existence  was  unsuspected  by  the  enemy,  under  the 

a.  EtiMlwolA  Ethelbtld,  Ethelbert,  and  EtheUred. 

b.  As  the  term  J^ormant  was  at  a  later  period  exdusiyely  appropriated  to  that  branch  of  th9 
ieandhuiTiaiu  which  settled  in  Normandy,  we  shall  follow  the  English  writers  and  apply  \hB 
tonn  Danu  to  those  barbarians  of  the  nme  Aunlly  who  so  Ion?  ramged  the  English  vm 

t  ihOQkl  not  be  forgottra  by  the  rector  that  (ha  Saxons  ako  were  of  Scandinariaa  origin. 
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disguise  of  s  harper  lie  yisited  tbeir  camp,  where  his  mnsical  bUI 
obtained  fbr  him  a  welcome  reception,  and  an .  introdaction  to  the 
tent  of  tho  Danish  prince,  Guthrum.  Here  he  spent  three  days,  wit- 
nessed the  supine  security  of  the  enemy,  thoroughly  ezammed  the 
camp  and  its  approaches,  and  then  went  to  meet  his  oounjkrymen,  for 
whom  he  had  appointed  a  gathering  in  Selwood  forest.^ 

5S.  The  Saxons,  inspired  with  new  life  and  courage  at  the  sight 
of  their  beloved  prince,  whom  they  had  supposed  dead,  fell  upon  the 
unsuspecting  Danes,  and  cut  nearly  all  of  them  to  pieces.  (A.  D.  878.) 
Guthrum,  and  the  small  band  of  followers  who  escaped,  were  soon 
besieged  in  a  fortress,  where  they  accepted  the  terms  of  peace  that 
were  offered  them.  Guthrum  embraced  Christianity;  the  greater 
part  of  the  Danes  settled  peaceably  on  the  lands  that  were  assigned 
them,  where  they  soon  intermingled  with  the  Saxons ;  while  the  more 
turbulent  spirits  went  to  join  new  swarms  of  their  countrymen  in 
their  ravages  upon  the  French  and  German  coasts.  The  shores  of 
England  were  unvisited,  during  several  years,  by  the  enemy,  and 
Alfred  employed  the  interval  of  repose  in  organiadng  the  future  de- 
fence of  his  kingdom.  In  early  life  he  had  visited  Italy,  and  seen 
the  Greek  and  Roman  galleys,  which  were  greatly  superior  to 
^e  Danish  unarmed  vessels,  that  were  fitted  only  for  transport 
Alfred  now  formed  a  navy ;  and  his  vessels  never  met  those  of  the 
Danes  without  the  certain  destruction  of  the  latter. 

59.  The  Danes,  however,  who  had  settled  ill  England,  still  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  the  country,  so  that  the  acknowledged  sov- 
ereignty of  Alfred  did  not  extend  over  any  of  the  countries  north 
ward  of  the  city  of  London, — and  fifteen  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Guthrum,  Hastings,  another  celebrated  Danish  chief,  threatened  to 
deprive  the  English  king  of  the  limited  possessions  which  he  still  re- 
tained. After  having  plundered  all  the  northern  provinces  of  France, 
Hastings  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Kent  with  three  hundred  and 
thirty  sail,  and  spreading  his  forces  over  the  country,  committed  the 
most  dreadful  ravages.  (A.  D.  893.)  The  Danes  in  the  northern 
pa:ts  of  England  joined  him ;  but  they  were  everywhere  defeated, 
and  eventually  Hastings  withdrew  to  his  own  country,  taking  back 
with  him  the  most  warlike  portion  of  the  Danish  population,  from  the 
English  channel  to  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  after  which  the  whole 
of  England  no  longer  hesitated  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Al- 
fred, although  his  power  over  the  Danish  population  in  the  northern 

A,  At  Brixton,  oattwbordan  of  ibe  forest,  ioWatahira.    WUtthlreltMrtoffl 
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part  of  the  kingdom  was  still  little  more  than  nominal.  He  died 
after  a  reign  cf  twenty-nine  years  and  a-half,  having  deservedly  at- 
tained the  appellation  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the  title  of  founder 
of  the  English  monarchy.     (A.  D.  901.) 

60.  To  Alfred  the  English  ascribe  the  origin  of  many  of  those  in- 
stitutions which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  their  nation's  prosperity  and 
renown.  As  the  founder  of  the  English  navy,  he  planted  the  seeds 
of  the  maritime  power  of  England :  with  him  arose  the  grandeur 
vid  prosperity  of  London,  the  place  of  the  assembling  of  the  national 
parliament  or  body  of  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  burghers,  or  depu- 
ties from  the  English  burghs,  or  associations  of  freemen  :  he  made  a 
collection  of  the  Saxon  laws,  to  which  he  added  others  framed  or 
sanctioned  by  himself;  he  reformed  the  Saxon  division  of  the  country 
into  counties  and  shires ;  divided  the  citizens  into  corporations  of 
tens  and  hundreds,  with  a  regular  system  of  inspection  and  police, 
in  which  equals  exercised  a  supervision  over  equals ;  and  in  the  mode 
which  he  adopted  of  settling  controversies,  we  trace  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  glory  of  the  English  judiciary — the  trial  by  jury.  The 
cultivation  of  letters,  which  had  been  interrupted  at  the  first  inva- 
sion of  the  then  barbarous  Saxons,  was  revived  by  Alfred,  who  was, 
himself,  the  most  learned  man  in  the  kingdom :  he  founded  schools 
at  Oxford — the  germ  of  the  celebrated  university  of  that  name; 
and  he  set  aside  a  considerable  portion  of  his  revenues  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  character  of  Alfred  is  almost 
unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  any  age  or  nation ;  and  in  the  details  of 
his  private  life  we  cannot  discover  a  vice,  or  even  a  feult,  to  stain  or 
0ully  the  spotlessness  of  his  reputation. 


SECTION    II. 
anncEAL  msroBT  durdcq  thb  tenth,  klkvehtk,  twelfth,  and  noa- 

TXBNTH   OEMTURIES :    A.  D.    900  TO   1800    =r   400  TEA18. 
I.  OOMPLETB  DISSOLUTION  OF  THB  BOKDS  OF  SOCISTT. 

ANAIiYSEB.  1.  Causes  of  the  coNrcsioN  or  Historic  matbruls  at  this  pcrio<L--2.  State 
or  TRB  Saragkn  WORLD.  [Bagdad.  Cof'dova.  Khonxssan'.]~3.  Thb  Btzamtinb  CMnRt. 
Turldsli  inrasions  and  conquests.  [Georgia.]— 4.  The  divisions  of  the  Carlovingian  empire. 
CoKDinoN  or  Italy.  Berengcr  duke  of  FriQll.  Prince  of  Burgundy.  Hugh  count  of  Pro- 
rttkOB.  Sorrender  of  the  kingdom  titOtho.  [Friuli.  Switiertand.  ProreDco.]— 5.  Italy  uodtf 
Iba  German  empArora.    GiielCi  awl  GhibeUioee.    Dukes,  marqulaee,  oounta,  and  praUtoti 
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Petty  ItaliaiirefrabUe8.~6.0oifnnoN  or  Gbrnjlnt.  Its  six  dokedoms.  [Sasconj.  Thurin'gta. 
Fnxi&aiiiu  Barirla.  Suabift.  Ix>rniiiie.]  Encroachments  of  the  dukes.  Reign  of  GonnuC 
Henry  I.  of  Saxony.  Powers  of  the  Saxon  rulers.— 7.  Condition  op  Frakcb.  Charles  the 
Simple.  Other  princes.  Deposition  of  Charles.  (Trani^urane  Burgundy.  Provence.  BriU 
tany.] — 8.  Settlemeut  of  the  Northmen  in  FYance.  [Normandy.]  Importance  of  this  event— 
9.  The  counts  of  Paris.  Hugh  Capet.  C^heims.]  Situation  of  France  for  two  iiundred  and 
forty  yean  after  the  accesdon  of  Hugh  Capet. 

n.  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM ;  CHIVALRY ;  AND  THE  CRUSADES. 

L  Europe  in  the  central  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Origin  of  the  Fbudal  Strtex.  Ito 
duration  and  importance.— 2.  Partition  of  lands  by  the  barbarians  who  oTerthrew  Uie  Roman 
empire.  Conditions  of  the  allotmenU  Gradations  of  the  system.— 3.  Nature  of  the  estates 
Uma  obtained.  Crown  hinds— how  disposed  ot  The  word  feud,— 4.  The  feudal  system  in 
France.  Charlemagne^s  efforts  to  check  its  progress.  Effects  upon  the  nobility.  Growth  of 
the  power  of  the  nobles  after  the  overthrow  of  royal  authority.  Their  petty  sovereignties.— 5. 
Coodilion  of  the  allodial  proprietors.  They  are  forced  to  become  feudal  tenants.— C  Legal 
qiuUilies  and  results  that  grew  out  of  the  feudal  system.  Relief,  flnes,  escheats,  aids,  ward* 
ahip  and  marriage.— 7.  llie  feudal  government  in  its  best  state.  Its  influence  on  the  character 
of  society.    G^ieral  ignorance  at  this  period.    Sentiments  of  Independence  in  the  nobility. 

8.  Rise  of  Chi VA Lav.  Our  first  notices  of  lu  Its  origin.— 9.  Its  rapid  spread,  and  its  good 
eflteta.— 10.  Its  spirit  based  on  noble  Impulses.  Extract  iVom  Hallam:  From  James.  Cus- 
toms and  pecttiiaritlee  of  chivalry.  Who  were  members  of  the  institution.— 11.  The  profesdon 
of  arms  among  the  Germans.  Education  of  a  knight.  The  practice  of  knight^rrantry.— IS 
Extent  of  chivalry  In  the  llth  century.    Ito  spirit  led  to  the  crusades. 

ChiMis  or  THE  Crusades.— 13.  Pilgrimages  to  Jeniaalem.  Gwi^al  expectation  of  the  ap- 
proachiug  end  of  the  world.— 14.  Extortion  and  outrage  practiced  upon  the  pilgrims.  Horror 
and  indignation  excHed  thereby  in  Europe.  The  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  [Amiens.]-' 
Ul  The  councils  of  Placentla  and  Clermont.  [Ptaeentia  and  dermont.]  Gathering  of  the 
cniaadere  for  the  First  Crusade.— 10.  Conduct  and  fate  of  the  foremost  bands  of  the  cro- 
saders.  The  genuine  army  of  the  crusade.  [Bouillon.]— 17.  Conduct  of  Alexius,  emperor  of 
Oonstantlnople.  His  proposals  spumed  by  the  crusadera.— 18.  Number  of  the  crusaders  oo(- 
leeted  In  Asia  Minor.  First  encounter  with  the  Turks.  [Nice.  Bithynhi.  Rdom.]  The 
march  to  Syria.  [Dorilie'  urn.]— 10.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Antioch.  The  Persian  and 
Tarkiab  hosts  defeated  before  the  town.— 30.  Civil  wars  among  the  Turks.  The  caliph  of  Egypt 
lakes  Jerusalem.  Proposal  to  unite  his  forces  with  the  Christians  rejected.— 31.  March  of  the 
crusaders  to  Jerusalem.  [Mu  Lib'  anus.  Trip'  olL  Tyre.  Acre.  Ctesaria.]  Tronsporto  of 
die  Cbrisllans  on  the  flrsl  view  of  the  city.  Attack,  and  repolae.— 32.  Capture  of  Jemsal^ 
Aets  of  veoeration  and  worship.  Reception  given  to  Peter  the  HermlU  His  ultimate  fate.— 
21  The  new  government  of  Jerusalem.  Minor  Christian  Slates.  Defenceless  state  of  Jernsar 
lem  noder  GodlVey.  Continued  pilgrimages.  Orders  of  knighthood  established  at  Jerusalem. 
The  noted  valor  of  the  knights. 

iM.  Continued  yeariy  emigration  of  pilgrim  warriors  to  the  Holy  Land.  Six  principal  erU' 
iadea.  Their  general  character.— 35.  The  Secoho  CausAOE.  The  leading  army  under  Conrad. 
The  army  of  Ftench  and  Germans.— SS.  Jemsalem  taken  by  Saladin.  The  Third  Crusadb. 
Plsle  of  the  German  emperor.  Successes  of  the  French  and  English.  Return  of  Philip. 
Uichani  cooclades  a  truce  with  Saladin.  [Ascalon.]— 37.  The  Fourtd  Crusade,  led  by  Bont- 
Cms.  Hie  omasdera  take  Zarm,  and  conquer  Constantinople.  No  benefit  to  PalesiJne.  [Mont, 
serral.  Zara.]— 2d.  The  Firrn  Crusade.  Partial  successes,  and  final  ruin,  of  the  expedition. 
[Daraielta.]  Expedition  of  the  German  emperor,  Frederic  IL  Treaty  with  the  sultan,  by 
which  Jemsalem  is  yielded  to  the  ChristUms.  Jerusalejn  agato  taken  by  the  sultan,  but  re- 
stored. 

s».  Coleinporary  events  in  northern  Asia.  Tartar  Conquests  in  Asia  and  In  Enn)pei 
[Oilna.  RnMla.  Kiev.  Moscow.]  Ahirm  of  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe.  Recall  of  the 
eonquering  hordes.— .10.  The  Corasmlns.  They  overrun  Syria  and  take  Jerusalem,  but  are 
InaOy  expelled  by  the  united  Turks  and  ChrisUans.— 3L  The  Sixtb  Crusade,  led  by  Lonls 
IX.,  who  attacks  Egypt.  The  second  crusade  of  Louis.  Attack  upon  Carthage.  Result  of  the 
expedition.— 32.  Aero,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Christiana  in  Syria,  taken  by  the  Turku,  1901 
■nankseftbeCrmadea. 

M 
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ra.  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

L  Oar  last  referenoe  to  the  histoiy  of  England.  The  prewnt  continuation.— S.  Condition  or 
Enolakd  aptbr  thk  dkath  op  ALrRBD.  England  during  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  Maaaacrt 
of  the  Danes.  Effects  of  this  impolitic  measure.  Canute.  Recall  of  Elbelred.  Edmund 
Ironside.  Canute  sole  monarch.— 3.  His  conciliatory  policy.  His  vast  possessions.  ChanurtAi 
of  his  administration  of  the  govemmont. — 4.  Harold  and  Hardicanute.  The  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Events  that  disturbed  bis  reign.  Accession  of  Harold.  The  Normam 
CoKQUBST.  [Sussex.  Hastings.]— 5.  Gradual  oouqumt  of  ah  England.  WiUiam^s  treatment 
of  his  conquered  subjects.— G.  The  feudal  system  in  England.  The  Doomsday  Book,  .^ona 
and  Normans.- 7.  Reigns  of  William  Rufus,  and  Henry  I.— 8.  Usurpation  and  reign  of  Sieptien. 
Henry  IL  [Plantagenet.] — 9.  Hcnry^s  extensive  possessions.  Rbductiok  op  Irkland.  [His- 
tory of  Ireland.]  The  troubles  of  Henry^  reign. — 10.  Reign  of  Richard,  the  Lion  Hearted.— 11. 
Reign  of  John,  sumamed  Lackland.  Loss  of  his  continental  possessions.  Quarrels  with  the 
pope :— with  the  barons.  Magna  Charta.  Civil  war,  and  death  of  John.— IS.  The  long  reign 
of  Henry  III.  His  difRculties  with  the  barons.  First  germs  of  popular  representation.  IS. 
The  reign  of  Edward  I.  SaajueATiojc  op  Walks.  [History  of  Wales.]— 14.  Relations  l>e- 
tween  England  and  Scotland.  The  princess  Margaret.— 15.  Baliol  and  Bruce.  Beginning  of 
the  Scottish  wars.  Submission  of  Baliol.  [Dunbar.]— 16.  William  Wallace  recovers  Scot* 
land,  but  is  defeated  at  Falkirk.  [Stirling.  Falkirk.]  Fate  of  Wallace.— 17.  Robert  Brace 
crowned  king  of  Scotland.    Edward  II.  defeated  by  him.    [Scone.    Bannockburn.] 

18.  Northern  nations  of  Europe  during  this  period.  Wars  between  the  Moors  and  Caurlitfant 
In  the  Spanish  peninsula.    Final  overthrow  of  the  Saracen  power  in  the  podnsula. 

1.  Complete  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society- — 1.  The  tenth 
century  brings  us  to  the  central  period  of  what  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  Middle  Ages.     The  history  of  the  known  world  presents 

I.  ooNTO«»io3f  *  &^^^^  confusion  and  discordance  of  materials  at  this 
OF  maroaio  than  at  any  preceding  epoch ;  for  at  this  time  we  have 
MATERIALS,  neither  a  great  empire,  like  the  Grecian,  the  Persian,  or 
the  Roman ;  nor  any  great  simultaneous  moyement,  like  the  mighty 
tide  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  to  serve  as  the  starting  and  the  ro- 
ti^ming  point  for  our  researches,  and  to  give,  by  its  prominence,  a 
sort  of  unity  to  cotemporaneous  history ;  but  on  every  side  we  see 
States  fEilling  into  dissolution ;  the  masses  breaking  into  fragments ; 
dukes,  counts,  and  lords,  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  kings  and 
emperors ;  cities,  towns,  and  castles,  declaring  their  independence , 
and,  amid  a  general  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society,  we  find 
almost  universal  anarchy  prevailing. 

2.  In  the  East,  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  the  mighty  colossus  of 
Mussulman  dominion,  was  broken ;  the  Saracens  were  no  longer  ob- 

jects  of  terror  to  all  their  neighbors,  and  the  frequent 
SARAOKM  revolutions  of  the  throne  of  Bagdad,^  the  central  seat 
WOULD.      ^£  ^Q  religion  of  the  prophet,  had  ceased  to  have  any 

1.  Bttgdady  a  flunous  city  of  Ariatic  Turkey,— long  the  chief  seat  of  Moslem  power  in  Ail% 
— 4lie  capital  of  the  Eastern  caliphate,  and  of  the  seientiOe  world  during  the  **Dark  Agai|"  It 
dnnlnf  on  the  river  Tigris,  sixty-eijrt^  mllea  north  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 

Illgilad  WBS  fouodad  bj  tb^mUph  Al-Manioar,  A.  D.  783,  and  la  safd  to  luiTa  Imw  prlnri^ 
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influence  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  the  Moors  of  Spain  had  separated  themselves  from  theii 
Eastern  brethren,  and  made  Cor'dova'  the  seat  of  their  dominion; 
and  little  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  (A.  D.  1031) 
the  division  of  the  Western  Caliphate  into  a  great  number  of  small 
principalities,  which  were  weakened  by  civil  dissensions,  contributed 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  peninsula.  Soon  after  the  defection  of  the  Moors  of  Spain, 
an  independent  Saracen  monarchy  had  arisen  in  Africa  proper :  this 
was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  new  dynasties  in  Egypt, 
Khorassan',*  and  Persia ;  and  eventually,  in  the  tenth  century,  we 
ind  the  Caliphate  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  States,  whose 
annals,  gathered  from  oriental  writers,  furnish,  amid  a  labyrinth  of 
almost  unknown  names  and  countries,  little  more  than  the  chronology 
of  princes,  with  the  civil  wars,  parricides,  and  fratricides  of.  each 
reign.  Such  was  the  condition  of  that  vast  population,  comprising 
many  nations  and  languages,  which  still  adhered,  although  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  with  many  departures  from  the  originals,  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  moslem  faith. 

3.  The  Byzantme  empire  still  continued  to  exist,  but  in  weakness 
and  corruption.     "  From  the  age  of  Justin'  ian,"  says  Gibbon,  "  it 

pallj  fttrmed  oat  of  tbe  rains  of  Ctas'  tpbon.  It  was  graatly  enkmsed  and  adoniod  by  (b« 
graadioa  of  Its  founder,  the  Aunoiis  Haronn-«l-Raflchld.  It  eootJaned  to  floarlsb,  and  to  be 
the  priDdpal  seat  of  learning  and  tbe  arts  till  1358|  when  Hoolaku,  grandson  of  Gengto  Kban. 
leduoed  tbe  city  aAer  a  siege  of  two  months,  and  gave  It  up  to  plunder  and  massacre.  It  Is 
said  that  tbe  Bomber  of  tbe  sfarin  In  tbe  dly  alone  amoonled  to  eight  hundred  thousand.  Stoee 
that  event  Bagdad  has  witnessed  rarloos  other  sieges  and  rsToIntions.  It  was  burnt  and 
plundered  by  the  ferocious  Tlmour  A.  D.  1401,  who  erected  a  pyramid  of  human  heads  on  Its 
nrfns.  In  1637  It  Incairsd  the  vengeance  of  Amuroth  IV.,  tbe  TuiUsh  sultan,  who  barbarovsly 
■niasrrcd.  a  large  portion  of  tbe  Inhabitants.  Since  that  period  the  onoe  Uluntrious  city,  now 
numbering  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  has  been  degraded  to  the  seat  of  a  Turk 
lab  puhaUc  The  rich  merohants  and  tbe  beautiAU  princesses  of  tbe  Arabian  T^les  hare  all 
diaappearsd ;  hut  It  retains  the  tomb  of  the  charming  Zobeide,  the  mest  beloved  of  the  wItcs 
of  Harouihat>Raschld,  and  can  still  boast  of  its  numerous  gardens  and  well  stocked  baxaars. 

L  Or'  tfrao,  a  dty  of  Andalusia  In  ^>ain,  Is  situated  on  the  GuadalqulTer,  one  hundred  and 
eighty'ATe  miles  south-west  flrom  Madrid.  It  b  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans, under  whom  It  attained  to  great  distinction  as  a  rich  and  populous  city,  and  a  seat  of 
learning.  In  S7S  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  and  in  711  by  the  Moors,  under  whom  it  aAer* 
vanto  beeane  the  splendid  capital  of  tbe  **Oallpbat«  of  the  West;**  but  with  the  extlnctlop 
of  the  Western  caliphate,  A.  D.  1031,  the  power  and  tbe  glory  of  Oor'  dova  passed  away. 
Oor'dova  continued  to  be  a  separate  Moorish  kingdom  until  the  year  A.  D.  1S36,  when  It  waa 
I  and  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  ImpoUUc  zeal  of  Ferdinand  Ilf.  of  Castile.  It  lias 
since  reeoversd  Ito  previous  prosperity ;  and  Its  population  has  diminished  since  the  lllb 
7,  Ax»m  Ave  hundred  thousand  to  leas  than  forty  thousand.    (Map  No.  XI II.) 

3.  KUr**»an\  (the  **  region  of  tlie  sun,**)  is  a  provlnGe  of  Modem  Persia,  at  the  south  msIsw 
extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  bihablted  by  Persians  proper,  Turkmans,  and  Kurds.  Tbe  rr 
ngkm  to  BtUl  Bioham'  roedan. 
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was  sinking  below  its  former  level :  the  powers  of  destruction  were 
more  accive  than  those  of  improvemont ;  and  the  calam- 

BTZANTiNK  ities  of  War  were  imbittered  by  the  more  permanent 
KMPi&B.  g^jjg  ^£  ^j^Q  j^^^  ecclesiastical  tyranny."*  It  was  daily 
bscoming  more  and  more  separated  from  Western  Europe ;  its  re- 
lations, both  of  peace  and  war,  bebig  chiefly  with  the  Saracens,  who, 
in  the  period  of  their  conquests,  overran  all  Asia  Minor,  and  were 
forming  permanent  establishments  within  sight  of  Constantinople. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  however,  a  brief  display  of 
vigor  in  the  Byzantine  princes,  Niceph'orus,  Zimisus,  and  Basil  II., 
repelled  the  Saracens,  and  extended  the  Asiatic  boundaries  of  the 
empire  as  far  south  as  Antioch,  and  eastward  to  the  eastern  limits 
of  Armenia;  but  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Basil  (1025) 
his  effeminate  successors  were  suddenly  assaulted  by  the  Turks  or 
Turcomans,  a  new  race  of  Tartar  barbarians  of  the  Mussulman  f&iihj 
whose  original  seats  were  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  along  the  northero 
boundaries  of  China.  During  the  first  invasion  of  the  Turks,  under 
their  leader  Togrul,  (1050)  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
Christians  were  sacrificed  to  the  religion  of  the  prophet  His  suc- 
cessor. Alp  Arslan,  the  "  valiant  lion,"  reduced  Georgia*  and  Arme- 
nia, and  defeated  and  took  captive  the  Byzantine  emperor  Komdnus 
Diog'  enes ;  and  succeeding  princes  of  the  Turkbh  throne  gathered 
the  fruits  of  a  lasting  conquest  of  all  the  provinces  beyond  the  Bos' 
poms  and  Hellespont. 

4.  Turning  to  the  West,  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  empire  of  the  Carlovingians — Italy,  Gk>rmany, 
and  Gaul, — ^we  find  there  but  the  wrecks  of  former  greatness.  In 
Italy,  the  dukes,  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  the  leaders  of 

IV.  ooNDi-    armies,  were  possessed  of  far  greater  power  than  the 

TioN  OF     reigning  monarcL     Having  for  a  long  pei'iod  perpetu- 

"^^^'       ated  their  dignities  in  their  families,  they  had  become 

in  fact  petty  tyrants  over  their  limited  domains ;  ever  jealous  of  the 

royal  authority,  and  dreading  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  they  con- 

].  Oeorfia  b  between  the  Casptan  nod  the  Black  Sea,  baTing  Cfreaaiia  on  the  aoith  and  Ar> 
tn^n)a  on  the  south.  This  country  vns  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  by  Pumpry,  In  the  jtm 
€^  B.  C  DnrinfT  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  it  was  a  theatre  of  contest  between  the  t^reek  ent^ 
pirv  and  the  Perslnns.  In  the  8th  century  a  prince  of  the  Jewish  flim:iy  nf  tlie  liziffnit'  idea  «^ 
tabiidhed  there  a  monarchy  which,  with  few  Interruptions,  continued  in  his  line  down  to  Ih* 
•ommencement  of  the  lIHh  century.  Tn  180t  the  emperor  Paul  of  Russia  declared  1 
tie  reqaaM  of  the  Georgian  prince,  sovereign  of  Georgia. 

a.  Gibbon,  iT.  4. 
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qiired  agamst  their  sovereign  as  often  as  he  showed  an  inclination  to 
rescne  the  people  from  the  oppressive  exactions  of  their  masters.  In 
tiie  early  part  of  the  tenth  century  they  arose  against  Berenger, 
duke  of  FriAli,'  who  had  been  proclaimed  king,  and  offered  the 
erown  to  the  prince  of  Bur'  gundy,  who  during  two  years  united  the 
govemm«ttt  of  Italy  to  that  of  Switzerland.*  (923-925.)  Soon 
abandoning  him,  the  turbulent  nobles  elevated  to  the  throne  Hugh, 
count  of  Provence  ;•  and  finally  Italy,  exhausted  by  the  animosities 
and  struggles  of  the  aristocracy,  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the 
kingdom  to  Otho  the  Great,  the  Saxon  prince  of  Germany,  who,  in 
the  year  962,  was  crowned  at  Milan  with  the  iron  crown  of  Lom'- 
bardy,  and  at  Rome  with  the  golden  crown  of  the  empire. 

5.  During  several  succeeding  centuries  the  (German  emperors  were 
nominally  recogniied  as  sovereigns  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy ;  but 
as  they  seldom  crossed  the  Alps,  their  authority  was  soon  reduced 
to  a  mere  shadow.  The  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  German  princes ;  and  during  the  quarrels  that 
arose  between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,* — ^the  former  the  adherents 
of  Rome,  and  the  latter  of  Germany — Italy  was  thrown  into  the 
greatest  confusion.  While  some  portions  were  under  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  German  emperor,  a  large  number  of  the  dukes, 
marquises,  counts,  and  prelates,  residing  in  their  castles  which  they 

1.  fWtft  is  an  UaUaa  proyinoe  At  tlM  bead  of  the  Adriat'  le,  and  at  the  north-eastem  ex 
tNOiily  or  Italy. 

S.  Smititrlmnd,  anefenlly  oaHed  Helvetia,  to  an  Inland  and  moantainom  cotmtiy  of  Boropti 
havtBg  the  German  States  on  the  north  and  east,  Italy  on  the  south,  and  France  on  the  west 
JoUns  Gesar  redooed  the  Helv^tfans  to  sabmlselon  15  years  B.  0. ;  after  wMch  the  RomaM 
ibanded  in  It  seTeral  flomishlag  eltlet,  which  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  barbarians.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  oentury  the  Bnrgun'  dians  overnui  the  western  part  of  Switaerland, 
and  Used  their  seats  around  tho  lalce  of  Geneva,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Bbone  and  thoSaone. 
Fifty  yean  faaer  tlie  Aleman'nl  orerran  tlie  eastern  part  of  Swttaeriand,  and  a  great  part  of 
Germany,  oTerwhelminff  tlie  monomeots  of  Roman  power,  and  blotting  out  the  ChrtMlanily 
wWefa  Rome  had  planted.  At  the  close  of  the  flflh  century  the  Aleman'  nl  were  OTerlhrown 
hj  Clovis;— the  first  Bnrgon'dian  empire  MI  A.  D.  635 ;  and  Ibr  a  long  period  aflerwaid  Hel- 
▼€tia  formed  a  part  of  tlie  French  monarchy.  Tlie  partition  of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne 
threw  Switzerland  into  the  German  part  of  the  empire.  In  the  year  1307  the  three  forest 
cantons,  Url,  Sefawytx,  and  UnterwaMen,  entered  Into  a  coofbderacy  against  the  tyranny  of  ttia 
Aostrlsn  boose  of  Hapsbnrg,  then  at  the  head  of  the  German  empire.  Other  cantons  IVom 
dnie  to  time  Joined  the  league,  or  were  conquered  nrom  Austria;  but  it  was  not  till  the  time 
of  Napoleon  that  all  the  present  existing  cantons  were  brought  into  the  confederacy.  (Mapt 
No.  XIV.  and  XVII.) 

3.  Frvecaee,  see  p.  971. 

4.  These  party  names,  Cl  Mcure  tai  origin,  were  imported  fhmi  Germany.  In  the  wars  of 
rVederlo  Barborossa,  (the  Redbeard,)  the  OiM<fs  were  tbe  champions  of  liberty :  in  the 
crusades  which  the  popes  t  Ireeted  against  that  prince's  nnfbrtnnale  desoendanU  they  wera 
merely  the  partisans  of  the  ( liuroh.  The  name  soon  ceased  to  signify  princlfiles,  and  mofly 
•ened  the  same  purpc«e  as  s  watchword,  or  the  color  of  a  standard. 
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bad  stroDglj  fbrtified  against  the  depredaticg  ioroada  of  the  Nonnaiii% 
Saracens,  and  Hungarians,  exercised  an  almost  independent  authoritj 
within  their  limited  domains ;  while  a  number  of  petty  republics,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa,  fortifjing 
their  cities,  and  electing  their  own  magistrates,  set  the  authoritj  of 
the  pope,  the  nobles,  and  the  emperor,  equallj  at  defianoe.  Suoh 
was  the  confused  state  of  Italy  in  the  central  period  of  the  Middle 


6.  Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  under  the  rule 
of  a  minor,  Louis  lY.,  the  last  of  the  Garloyingian  family,  was  bar- 
T  ooN-     <^^^  by  frequent  invasions  of  the  Hungarians ;   while 
DiTioN  or    the  six  dukedoms  into  which  the  country  was  divided, 
OERMANY.    ^jj^ .  Saxony,*  Thurin'  gia,'  Francdnia,'  Bavdria,*  Suibia,* 
and  Lorrame,*  appeared  like  so  many  distinct  nations,  ready  to  de- 
clare war  against  each  oUier.     The  dukes,  originally  regarded  as 
ministers  and  representatiyes  of  their  king,  had  long  been  enoroaoh- 
ing  on  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  by  d^ees  had  arrogated  to  theoi- 
selves  such  an  increase  of  power,  that  the  dignities  temporarily  oon« 
ferred  upon  them  became  hereditary  in  their  &milies.     They  next 
ieized  the  royal  revenuesi  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  people 

].  Stuuntf^  the  most  powerftil  of  the  andenl  dachles  of  Gennany,  embraced,  at  the  period 
of  tta  gntttflsi  developiiieot,  the  whole  ezteol  of  northern  Germany  betwean  the  moothe  eT  Ow 
RhiiMi  and  the  Oder.    (.Afa^  No.  XVU.) 

8L  Tlimrin*gim  wa»  In  the  central  part  of  Gennaiqr,  weat  of  Pnuilan  Saxonj.  In  the  13lh 
eentwy  It  was  mbdlvlded  among  many  petty  prinoee,  and  Incorporated  with  other  Statea,  aflar 
which  the  name  fell  gnutually  Into  diauie.  It  la  alUl  preaerred,  In  a  limited  senM^  In  the 
Tkmrm'/fiAn/orett,  a  hilly  and  woody  tract  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  on  the  northern  con* 
feflaoTBaTaria^    (Jlfai^  No.  XVIL) 

3.  jn^anOnia  was  altaated  on  both  aMea  of  the  river  Maine,  and  la  now  Indaded  moallr 
within  the  llmito  of  BaTaria.    (Jlfo^  No.  XVU.) 

4.  BAvAfM— eomprMng  moat  of  the  Vlndelida  and  Nor*  icam  of  the  Romana,  la  a  coonlrf 
In  the  aottthem  part  of  Germany.  It  was  anciently  a  dochy— afterwarda  an  eledoraia  and  han 
DOW  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.    (.Afoy  No.  XVU.) 

5.  XMMo,  of  which  Utan  was  the  capita),  was  In  the  soath-westem  part  of  Germany,  weak 
of  Bavaria,  and  north  of  SwItMrtand.  It  la  now  Included  in  Baden,  Wortemborg^  and  Bavaria. 
(JUaf  No.  XVII.) 

«.  iiM-rama,  (German  iMkaringia^  so  called  from  Lothaire  11^  to  whom  thia  part  of  the 
eonntry  Ml  In  the  division  of  the  empire  between  him  and  his  brothers  Looia  IL  and  Charles, 
in  the  year  654,  eleven  years  after  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  (see  p.  360,)  was  divided  into  Uppar 
and  Lower  Lorraine,  and  extended  from  the  eonflnea  of  Switieriand,  westward  of  the  RhfaN, 
lo  ita  months,  and  the  months  of  the  Scheldt.  (Skelt.)  A  part  of  the  Lower  Lorraine  was  a^ 
terwards  embraced  in  the  French  province  of  Lorraine,  (see  Mf  No.  XIII.,)  and  la  now  com- 
prised in  the  departments  of  the  Mease,  the  Voeges,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Meorthe.  LorraiBe 
waa  (br  centortes  a  subjiect  of  dispute  between  France  and  Germany. 

The  rehuive  position  of  the  six  German  dukedoms  was  therefore  as  follows:— Saxony  oea«> 
pled  the  northern  p irtions  of  Germany ;  Thurin' gia  and  Franc6nia  the  centre;  Bavaria  tha 
aoBlheaaietn;  SoAbla  the  sooth-wealem ;  and  Lorraine  the  north-weatara.  {M^f  No.  XUL 
and  XVU.) 
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•nd  their  Unds.  On  tke  death  of  LouU  IV.,  (A.  D.  91 1,)  they  sot 
ftside  the  legitimate  claimant,  and  elected  for  their  sovereign  one  of 
their  own  number,  Conrad,  duke  of  Franc6nia.  His  reign  of  seven 
years  was  passed  almost  wholly  in  the  field,  oheckbg  the  incursions 
of  the  Hungarians,  or  quelling  the  insurrections  of  the  other  duke- 
doms against  his  authority.  On  his  death  (A.  D.  018),  Henry  I., 
Bumamed  the  Fowler,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  elected  to  the  throne, 
which  his  fitmily  retained  little  more  iJian  a  century.  (Until  1024.) 
The  Saxon  rulers  of  Germany,  however,  were  not,  like  Charlemagne, 
the  sovereigns  of  a  vast  empire ;  but  rather  the  chiefs  of  a  confeder- 
acy of  priuces,  reckoned  of  superior  authority  in  matters  of  national 
concern,  while  the  nobles  still  managed  their  provincial  administra- 
tion mostly  in  their  own  way.  The  history  of  the  little  more  than 
nominal  sovereigns  of  Germany,  therefore,  during  this  period,  con- 
tains but  little  of  the  history  of  the  German  people. 

7.  In  France,  the  royal  authority,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  exercised  an  influence  still  more  feeble  than  in     ^  ^^ 

""  VL   CON- 

Germany,  and  was  little  more  than  an  empty  honor,  ditiok  or 
Charles  the  Simple,  whose  name  bespeaks  his  character,  ^^^^^^^ 
was  the  nominal  sovereign ;  but  four  other  princes  in  Gaul,  besidei 
himself,  bore  the  title  of  king, — ^those  of  Lorraine,  Transjurane* 
Burgundy,'  Provence,*  and  Brittany  ;* — ^while  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  powerful  dukes  and  counts  governed  their  dominions  with 
absolute  independence.  At  length,  in  the  year  920,  an  assembly  of 
nobles  formally  deposed  Charles,  but  he  continued  his  nominal  reign 
nearly  three  years  longer,  while  the  people  and  the  nobility  were 
scarcely  conscious  of  his  existence. 

L  lynngjunne'Bitr'  gundjf^  is  that  portion  of  Bur*  gundy  tbat  WM  anbrtoed  in  Swltserland^ 
bryoMi  the  ./Kro,  or  wotteni  Alps. 

%  Prw*nf  was  In  the  soiith-eastem  part  of  France,  on  the  Mediterranean,  bonnded  on  th« 
•Mt  by  Italy,  north  by  Dauphiny,  and  west  by  Langedoc  Greek  colonies  were  founded  here 
•1  an  esriy  period,  (see  Marsetllett,  p.  157,)  and  the  Aomans,  having  conquered  the  country, 
(B.  C  194,)  gave  it  the  name  of  Provincial  (the  province,)  whence  Its  lator  name  was  derived. 
After  the  three-fold  division  of  the  empire  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Chariemague,  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun  In  84S,  (see  p.  i0O,)  Provence  fell  to  Lothalre ;  but  It 
afkerwarda  beesae  a  separate  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  the  khigdom  of  Aries.  In  1346  It 
posaed  to  the  house  of  Anjou  by  marriage ;  and  In  1481  Louis  XI.  united  It  to  the  dominions 
of  Uu*  1-Yencb  crown.    {Map  No.  XllL) 

a.  BrtUmy^  or  Brstagne,  was  one  of  the  largest  provlnees  of  Prance,  occupying  the  penln- 
wla  at  Um  nortb^esl«m  ejuremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  Joined  on  the  east  by  Puitou,  A^|ou, 
Maine,  and  Normandy.  It  nf>w  forms  the  Ave  departments,  PInisterra,  Coles  du  Nord,  (coat* 
4eo-iK»r)  Morblhan,  llle  and  Vllalne,  and  Lower  Loire.  BrHtany  Is  supposed  to  havl  derived 
Ma  naoM  fN>m  the  Britons,  who,  expeHed  ttwm  England  by  the  Anglo  Saxons,  took  ref^iipa 
kere  In  the  SAh  centory.  It  formed  one  of  tte  duafalei  of  Fnaob  tUl  tt  wm  oaltad  m  tlw 
aRmibyFnuiclsLialSSS.    (JV^NaXUL) 
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8.  The  only  reallj  important  event  of  French  history  daring  the 
tenth  century  was  the  final  settlement  of  the  Northmen  in  that  part 
of  Neustria,'  which  received  from  them  the  name  of  Normandy.* 
In  the  year  911,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  the  Norman 
chief  Rollo,  who  had  made  himself  the  terror  of  the  West,  ascended 
the  Seine  with  a  formidable  fleet,  and  laid  siege  to  Paris.  After  the 
purchase  of  a  brief  truce,  Charles  made  him  the  tempting  offer,  to 
cede  to  him  a  vast  province  of  France,  in  which  he  might  establish 
himself  on  condition  that  he  would  abstain  from  ravaging  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown  of  France, 
and,  together  with  his  followers,  make  a  public  profession  of  Christi- 
anity. The  terms  were  accepted  :  a  region  that  had  been  completely 
laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  the  Normans  was  now  assigned  to  them 
for  an  inheritance ;  and  these  ruthless  warriors,  abandoning  a  life  of 
pillage  and  robbery,  were  soon  converted,  by  the  wise  regulations  of 
their  chiefs,  into  peaceful  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  the  best  and  bravest 
of  the  citizens  of  France.  This  remarkable  event  put  an  end  to  the 
war  of  Norman  devastation,  which,  during  a  whole  century,  had  de- 
populated western  Germany,  Gaul,  and  England. 

9.  Of  the  independent  aristocracy  of  France,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  the  most  powerful  were  the  counts  of  Paris,  who, 
during  the  last  few  reigns  of  the  Carlovingian  princes,  exercised 
little  less  than  r^al  authority.  At  length,  in  the  year  987,  on  the 
death  of  Louis  V.,  the  fifth  monarch  after  Charles  the  Simple,  Hugh 
Capet,  count  of  Paris,  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  assembled  vassals, 
and  anointed  and  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims,*  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  that  city.  The  rest  of  France  took  no  part  in  this  election ; 
and  several  provinces  refused  to  acknowledge  the  successors  of  Hugh 
Capet,  for  three  or  four  generations.     The  aristocracy  still  monopo* 

1.  Jftu»tria.  On  thedMth  of  Caovto  A.  D.  511,  (seep.  SSS.)  his  ftmr  iods dirlded  the  Mevo- 
ringlaii  kingdom,  embracing  northern  Gaul  and  Germany,  into  two  parts,  oalltng  the  eastern 
Austraaia^  and  the  western  AinMlrio,— the  hUter  term  being  derived  from  the  negadve  particle 
ne  **not,"  and  Austria,  .'—Aiutroti*,  meaning  the  Eastern,  and  J^euHrim  the  Western  monardiy. 
AViMtria  embraced  that  portion  of  modem  FVaooe  north  of  the  Loire  and  west  of  the  Mensew 
(.Wop  No.  XIIL) 

3.  JSTormandf  was  an  ancient  proTlnoe  of  France,  adjoining  Brittany  on  the  north-east. 
(See  Map  No.  XIIL)  It  became  annexed  to  Ei^and  throogfa  the  accession  of  U  llllam^  dnke 
of  Normandy,  to  the  EnsUsh  throne,  A.  D.  1066.  (See  p.  390.)  PhiUp  Augustas  wrested  it  from 
John,  and  united  it  to  France,  in  1303. 

3.  Rkehu^  a  dty  of  France  ninety4lTe  miles  noith-east  from  Paris,  was  a  plaev  of  oonsideiw 
able  Importance  under  the  Bomans,  who  called  It  DunearUrvn,  It  beeonw  a  bishcprte 
before  the  Irruptkm  of  Um  Franks,  and  recelTed  many  priTils8eafi>mai6Merovli^ftUi«i» 
Jtf^No.XIlLj 
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Kaed  all  the  prerogatiyes  of  royalty ;  and  the  power  of  the  d  iblea 
alone  flourished  or  subsisted  in  the  State.  The  period  of  two  hun* 
dred  anj  forty  years, — ^from  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet  to  that  of 
Louis  IX.,  or  Saint  Louis, — is  described  by  Sismondi  as  "  a  long  in- 
terregnum, during  which  the  authority  of  king  was  extinct,  although 
Ute  name  continued  to  exist." 

n.  The  Feudal  System,  Chivalry,  and  the  Crusades, — 1.  A 
glance  at  the  state  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe  in  the  central 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  show  that,  with  the  waning  power, 
and  final  overthrow,  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  a  new  order  of 
things  had  arisen ;  that  kingdoms  were  broken  into  as  many  separate 
principalities  as  they  contained  powerful  counts  or  barons;  that 
regular ly-constituted  authority  no  longer  existed ;  and  that  a  numer- 
ous class  of  nobles,  superior  to  all  restraint,  and  involved  in  petty 
feuds  with  each  other,  oppressed  their  fellow  subjects,  and  humbled 
or  insulted  their  sovereigns,  to  whom  they  tendered  an  allegiance 
merely  nominal.  The  rude  beginnings  of  this  state  of  society  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  germinating  of  the  first  seeds  of  order  after 
the  spread  of  barbarism  over  the  Roman  world ;  its  growth  was 
checked  under  the  first  Carlovingians,  who  reduced  the  nobles  to  the 
lowest  degradation ;  but  with  the  decline  of  royal  authority  in 
France,  Oermany,  and  Italy,  it  started  into  new  life  and  vigor,  and, 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  became  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Esudal  System,  It  maintained  itself  until  ^  ^^^ 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  during  the  feudal 
period  of  its  existence  is  the  prominent  object  that  en-  ®^f®'^'"*- 
gages  the  attention  of  the  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  unity 
of  this  portion  of  history  will  best  be  preserved  by  a  brief  historical 
outlme  of  the  system  itself,  and  of  the  relations  and  events  that 
grew  out  of  it 

2l  The  people  who  overturned  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  made  a 
partition  of  the  conquered  lands  between  themselves  and  the  original 
possessors ;  but  in  what  manner  or  by  what  principles  the  division 
was  made  cannot  now  be  determined  with  certainty;  nor  can  tlie 
exact  condition  in  which  the  Roman  provincials  were  left  be  ascer- 
tained, as  the  records  of  none  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe 
extend  back  to  this  remote  period.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the 
chiefs,  or  leaders  of  the  conquering  invaders,  in  order  to  maintain 
kheir  acrfuisitions,  annexed,  to  the  apportionm^it  of  lauds  among 
M*  18 
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their  followers,  the  3onditioii  that  every  ft*eemaQ  who  received  a  aharo 
should  appear  iq  arms,  when  called  upon,  against  the  enemies  of  tho 
community ;  and  military  service  was  probably  at  first  the  only  con- 
dition of  the  allotment  The  immediate  grantees  of  lands  from  the 
leading  chief,  or  king,  were  probably  the  most  noted  warricis  who 
served  under  him ;  and  these  divided  their  ample  estates  among  their 
more  immediate  followers  or  dependents,  to  be  held  of  themselves 
by  a  similar  tenure ;  so  that  the  system  extended,  through  tieveral 
gradations,  from  the  monarchs  down  through  all  the  subordinates  in 
authority.  Each  was  bound  to  resort  to  the  standard  of  his  imme- 
diate grantor,  and  thence  to  that  of  his  sovereign,  with  a  band  of 
armed  followers  proportioned,  in  numbers,  to  the  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory which  he  had  received. 

3.  The  primary  division  of  lands  among  the  conquerors,  was 
probably  allodial ;  that  is,  they  were  to  descend  by  inheritance  from 
father  to  son ;  but  in  addition  to  the  lands  thus  distributed  among 
the  nation,  others  were  reserved  to  the  crown  for  its  support  and  dig- 
nity; and  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter,  frequently  extending  to  en 
tire  counties  and  dukedoms,  were  granted  out,  sometimes  as  hereditary 
estates,  sometimes  for  life,  sometimes  for  a  term  of  years,  and  on  various 
conditions,  to  favored  subjects,  and  especially  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors, who  made  undergrants  of  them  to  their  vassals  or  tenants. 
On  the  failure  of  the  tenant  to  perform  the  stipulated  conditions, 
whether  of  military  service,  or  of  certain  rents  and  payments,  die 
lands  reverted  to  the  grantors ;  and  as  the  word/ei^  signifies  "  an 
estate  in  trust,"  hence  the  propriety  of  calling  this  the  Feudal 
System. 

4.  In  a  very  imperfect  state  this  system  existed  in  France  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne ;  but  that  monarch,  jealous  of  the  ascendancy 
which  the  nobles  had  already  acquired,  checked  it  by  every  means  in 
his  power, — ^by  suffering  uMiny  of  the  larger  grants  of  dukedom^ 
counties,  &c.,  to  expire  without  renewal, — by  removing  the  adminis 
^*ation  of  justice  from  the  hands  of  local  officers  into  t^e  hands  3f 
his  own  itinerant  judges, — ^by  elevating  the  ecclesiasticai  authority 
as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  nobility, — and  by  the  creation  of 
a  standing  army,  which  left  the  monarch  in  a  measure  independent 
of  the  military  support  )f  the  great  landholders.  Thus  the  nobles, 
desisting  from  the  use  of  arms,  and  abandoning  the  task  of  defend- 
ing the  kingdom,  soon  became  unable  to  defend  themselves;  bus 
when  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  royal  authority  was  entile- 
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ly  prostrated,  wli^  the  proymees  were  subject  to  frequent  inreads 
of  the  Normftns  and  Hungarians,  and  government  ceased  to  afford 
proteotion  to  any  class  of  society,  the  proprietors  of  large  estates 
found  in  their  wealth  a  means  of  defence  and  pecurity  not  within  the 
reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  converted  their  places 
of  abode  into  impregnable  castles,  and  covered  their  persons  with 
knightly  armor,  jointed  so  as  to  allow  a  free  movement  of  every  part 
of  the  body ;  and  this  protection,  added  to  the  increased  physical 
strength  acquired  by  constant  military  exercises,  gave  them  an  im- 
portance in  war  over  hundreds  of  the  plebeians  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.  In  the  confusion  of  the  times,  the  governors  of  prov- 
inces, under  the  various  titles  of  dukes,  counts,  and  barons,  usurped 
their  governments  as  little  sovereignties,  and  transmitted  them  by  in- 
heritance, subject  only  to  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  king. 

5.  Meanwhile  the  small  allodial  proprietors,  or  holders  of  lands  in 
their  own  right,  exposed  to  the  depredating  inroads  of  barbarians, 
or,  more  frequently,  to  the  rapacity  of  the  petty  feudal  lords,  sunk 
into  a  condition  much  worse  than  that  of  the  feudal  tenantry.  Ex- 
posed to  a  system  of  general  rapine,  without  law  to  redress  their  in- 
juries, and  without  the  royal  power  to  support  their  rights,  they  saw 
no  safety  but  in  making  a  compromise  with  oppression,  and  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  subjecting  themselves,  in  return  for  pro- 
tection, to  the  feudal  lords  of  the  country.  During  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  a  large  proportion  of  the  allodial  lands  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  were  surrendered  by  their  owners,  and  received 
back  again  upon  feudal  tenures ;  and  it  appears  that  the  few  wh</ re- 
tained their  lands  in  their  own  right  universally  attached  themselves 
to  some  lord,  although  in  these  cases  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  firff> 
men  to  choose  their  own  superiors. 

6.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  great  mass  of  European  society  when 
the  feuda*  system  had  reached  its  maturity,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  Among  the  legal  incidents  and  results  that  grew  out  of 
the  feudal  relation  of  service  on  the  one  side  ani  protection  on  the 
other,  were  those  of  relief Sy  or  money  paid  to  the  lord  by  each  vassal 
on  taking  a  fief,  or  feudal  estate,  by  inheritance ;  fiiiei^  on  a  change 
of  tenancy ;  escheeUs,  or  forfeiture  of  the  estate  to  the  lord  on  ac- 
count of  the  vassals  delinquency,  or  for  want  of  heirs ;  aidSy  or  sums 
of  money  exacted  by  the  lord  on  various  occasions,  such  as  the 
knighting  of  his  eldest  son,  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter,  or 
for  the  redemption  of  his  person  from  prison ;  wardship^  or  the 
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priyilege  of  gaardianship  of  the  tenant  by  tlie  lord  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  former,  with  the  use  of  the  profits  of  his  estate ;  mar* 
riagCy  or  the  right  of  a  lord  to  tender  a  husband  to  his  female  wards 
while  under  age,  or  to  demand  the  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the 
marriage.  These  feudal  servitudes,  which  were  unknown  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  distinguish  the  maturity  of  the  system,  and  show 
the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak. 

7.  The  feudal  government,  in  its  best  state,  was  a  system  of  op- 
pression, Vhich  destroyed  all  feelings  of  brotherhood  and  equality 
between  man  and  man  :  it  was  admirably  calculated,  when  the  nobles 
were  tmited,  for  defence  against  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power  ; 
but  it  possessed  the  feeblest  bonds  of  political  union,  and  contained 
innumerable  sources  of  anarchy,  in  the  interminable  feuds  of  rival 
chieftains.  It  exerted  a  fatal  influence  on  the  character  of  society 
in  general ;  while  individual  man,  in  the  person  of  the  lord  or  baron, 
was  doubtless  improved  by  it ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
x>f  Europe,  during  the  three  or  four  centuries  in  which  it  was  under 
the  thraldom  of  this  system,  was  sunk  in  the  most  profound  igno- 
rance. Literature  and  science,  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  cloister, 
could  receive  no  favor  in  the  midst  of  turbulence,  oppression,  and 
rapine  :  judges  and  kings  often  could  not  write  their  own  names : 
many  of  the  clergy  did  not  understand  the  liturgy  which  they  daily 
recited  :  the  Christianity  of  the  times,  "  a  dim  taper  which  had  need 
of  snuffing,"  degenerated  into  an  illiberal  superstition ;  and  every- 
thing combined  to  fix  upon  this  period  the  distinctive  epithet  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  Still  the  sentiment  of  independence — the  pride  and 
consciousness  of  power — and  the  feelings  of  personal  consequence 
and  dignity  with  which  the  feudal  state  of  society  inspired  the  nobles, 
contributed  to  let  in  those  first  rays  of  light  and  order  which  dis- 
pelled barbarism  and  anarchy,  and  introduced  the  virtues  of  a  better 
age. 

8.  In  the  midst  of  confusion  and  crime,  while  property  was  held 

by  the  sword,  and  cruelty  and  injustive  reigned  supreme, 
'  the  spirit  of  chivalry  arose  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  op- 
pression, and  to  plant,  in  the  very  midst  of  barbarism,  the  seeds  of 
the  most  noble  and  the  most  generous  principles.  The  precise  time 
at  which  chivalry  was  recognized  as  a  military  institution,  with  out- 
ward forms  and  ceremonials,  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  but  the 
first  notices  we  have  of  it  trace  it  to  that  age  when  the  disorders  in 
tlie  feudal  system  had  attained  their  utmost  point  of  excess,  towardi 
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the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  It^as  then  that  some  noble  barons, 
filled  with  charitable  zeal  and  religious  enthusiasm,  and  moved  with 
oompa£8ion  for  the  wretchedness  which  they  saw  around  them,  com- 
bined together,  under  the  solemnity  of  religious  sanctions,  with  the 
holy  purpose  of  protecting  the  weak  from  the  oppression  of  the  pow 
erfdl,  and  of  defending  the  right  cause  against  the  wrong. 

9.  The  spirit  and  the  institution  of  chivalry  spread  rapidly; 
treachery  and  hypocrisy  became  detestable;  while  courtesy,  magna- 
nimity, courage,  and  hospitality,  became  the  virtues  of  the  age ;  and 
the  knights,  who  were  ever  ready  to  draw  their  swords,  at  ^atevcr 
odds,  in  defence  of  mnocence,  received  the  adoration  of  the  populace, 
and,  in  public  opinion,  were  exalted  even  above  kings  themselves. 
The  meed  of  praise  and  esteem  gave  fresh  vigor  and  purity  to  the 
cause  of  chivalry ;  and  imder  the  influence  of  its  spirit  great  deeds 
were  done  by  the  fraternity  of  valiant  knights  who  had  enrolled 
themselves  as  its  champions.  "  The  baron  forsook  his  castle,  and 
the  peasant  his  hut,  to  maintain  the  honor  of  a  family,  or  preserve 
the  sacredness  of  a  vow :  it  was  this  sentiment  which  made  the  pooi 
serf  patient  in  his  toils,  and  serene  in  his  sorrows :  it  enabled  hib 
master  to  brave  all  physical  evils,  and  enjoy  a  sort  of  spiritual  ro 
mance :  it  bound  the  peasant  to  his  master,  and  the  master  to  his 
king ;  and  it  was  the  principle  of  chivalry,  above  all  others,  that  was 
needed  to  counteract  the  miseries  of  an  infant  state  of  civilization."* 

10.  Though  in  the  practical  exemplifications  of  chivalry  there  was 
often  much  of  error,  yet  its  spirit  was  based  upon  the  most  generous 
impulses  of  human  nature.  '^  To  speak  the  truth,  to  succor  the 
helpless  and  oppressed,  and  never  to  turn  back  from  an  enemy,"  was 
the  first  vow  of  the  aspirant  to  the  honors  of  chivalry.  In  an  age 
of  darkness  and  degradation,  chivalry  developed  the  character  of 
woman,  cud,  causmg  her  virtues  to  be  appreciated  and  honored,  made 
her  the  equal  companion  of  man,  and  the  object  of  his  devotion 
*'  The  love  of  God  and  the  ladies,"  says  Hallam,  "  was  enjoined  as  a 
single  duty.  He  who  was  faithful  and  true  to  his  mistress,  was  held 
sure  of  salvation  in  the  theology  of  castles,  though  not  of  cloisters.  "^ 
In  the  language  of  another  modern  writer,  "  chivalry  gave  purity  to 
enthusiasm,  crushed  barbarous  selfishness,  taught  the  heart  to  ex- 
pand like  a  flower  to  the  sunshine,  beautified  glory  with  generosity, 
and  smoothed  even  the  rugged  brow  of  war."®     A  description  of  the 

m.  iBtrodaetkNi  to  nolflMrt*s  Chroolcles.  b.  HaUam^t  Mlddte  AgM,  p.  Slfi 

0.  J«]n»*8  ChriTBliy  and  lh«  Cnuadea,  p.  31. 
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?arioa8  f  nstoms  and  pocoliarities  of  cHivalrj,  as  they  grew  up  b j  de 
grces  into  a  regular  instit  i;tion,  would  bo  requisite  to  a  full  deyelop 
rnent  of  the  character  of  the  age,  but  we  can  only  glance  at  these 
topics  here.  As  chivalry  was  a  military  institution,  its  members 
were  taken  wholly  from  the  military  class,  which  comprised  none  but 
the  descendants  of  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  soil ;  for,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  western  Roman  empire 
had  boon  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  or  vassals,  of  their  bar- 
bari&c  lords. 

1 1 .  The  initiation  of  the  German  youth  to  the  profession  of  arms 
had  been,  from  the  earliest  ages,  an  occasion  of  solemnity ;  and  when 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  established  the  order  of  knighthood,  as 
the  concentration  of  all  that  was  noble  and  valiant  in  a  warlike  age, 
it  became  the  highest  object  of  every  young  man's  ambition  one  day 
to  be  a  knight.  A  long  and  tedious  education,  consisting  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  manly  and  military  exercises,  and  in  the  first  principles  of 
religion,  honor  and  courtesy,  was  requisite  as  a  preparation  for  this 
honor.  Next,  the  candidate  for  knighthood,  after  undergoing  his 
preparatory  fasts  and  vigils,  passed  through  the  ceremonies  which 
made  him  a  knight  Armed  and  caparisoned  he  then  sallied  forth 
in  quest  of  adventure,  displayed  his  powers  at  tournaments,  and 
often  visited  foreign  countries,  both  for  the  purpose  of  jousting  with 
other  knights,  and  for  instruction  in  every  sort  of  chivalrous  knowl- 
edge. It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  practice  of  knight- 
errantry,  or  that  of  wandering  about  armed,  as  the  avowed  cham- 
pions  of  the  right  cause  against  the  wrong,  gave  to  the  evil-minded 
a  very  convenient  cloak  for  the  basest  purposes,  and  that  every  ad. 
venture,  whether  just  or  not  in  its  purpose,  was  too  liable  to  be  es* 
teemed  honorable  in  proportion  as  it  was  perilous.  But  these  were 
abuses  of  chivalry,  and  perversions  of  its  early  spirit 

12.  During  the  eleventh  century  we  find  that  chivalry,  although 
probably  first  appearmg  in  Gkul,  had  spread  to  all  the  surrounding 
nations.  In  Spain,  the  wars  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors 
exhibited  a  chivalric  spirit  unknown  to  former  times:  about  this 
period  the  institution  of  knighthood  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
among  the  Saxons  of  England ;  and  it  was  first  made  known  to  the 
Italians,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  a  band  of 
knights  from  Normandy,  whose  religious  zeal  prompted  them,  as 
they  ware  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  under 
*Ake  the  relief  of  a  small  town  besieged  by  the  Saracens.     As  tho 
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feudal  system  spread  over  Europe,  ohiyalry  followed  in  its  path.  Its 
qpirit,  combined  with  religious  enthusiasm,  led  to  the  crusades ;  and 
it  was  during  the  progress  of  those  holy  wars,  which  we  now  proceed 
to  describe,  that  it  attained  its  chief  power  and  influence. 

13.  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  and  other  hallowed  localities  in 
Palestine,  had  been  common  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church ;  and 
towards  the  dose  of  the  tenth  century  they  had  increased   ^^  obioct 
to  a  perfect  inundation,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  that      or  the 
arose  from  the  almost  universal  expectation  then  enter-    ^'"^sadbs. 
tained,  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world.*     The  idea  originated 
in  the  interpretation  given  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse, 
where  it  was  announced  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years, 
Satan  would  be  let  loose  to  deceive  the  nations,  and  to  gather  them 
together  to  battle  against  the  holy  city,  but  that,  after  a  little  season, 
the  army  of  the  Deceiver  should  be  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven. 
But  the  dreaded  epoch,  the  year  1000,  passed  by;  yet  the  current 
of  pilgrimage  still  continued  to  flow  towards  the  East ;  for  fanati 
oism  had  taken  too  strong  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  people  to  bo 
easily  diverted  from  its  course. 

14.  After  Palestine  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  (see  p.  249,)  the  pilgrims 
to  Jerusalem  were  subjected  to  every  species  of  extortion  and  out- 
rage from  this  wild  race  of  Saracen  conquerors ;  and  the  returning 
Christians  spread  through .  all  the  countries  of  Europe  indignation 
and  horror  by  the  pathetic  tales  which  they  related,  of  the  injuries 
and  insults  which  they  had  suffered  from  the  infidels.  Among 
others,  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens,*  returning  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  Palestine,  where  he  had  spent  much  time  in  conferring 
with  the  Christians  about  the  means  of  their  deliverance,  complained 
in  loud  terms  of  these  grievances,  and  began  to  preach,  in  glowing 
language,  the  duty  of  the  Christian  world  to  unite  in  expelling  the 
infidels  from  the  patrimony  of  the  Saviour. 

15.  The  pope.  Urban  II.,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  the 
age,  engaged  zealously  in  the  project,  and  at  two  general  oouncils, 

t  wfmtoM  It  a  IbrtMled  elty  of  FnneyB  In  Oie  aaelenl  prorlnee  of  Plewdy,  Mfwtrtwa  ndlet 
Aorlli  from  Puis.    (Jlfop  No.  Xltl.) 

A.  Tbe  wohlTM  of  Saropewi  oovnlriM  ooDUdn  •  great  number  of  oharlen  of  Uie  tentk 
MBtaiy,  beginntof  with  Uieee  words:  JfprofinquunUjitu  wtund^^**  As  ttw  end  of  Uw  woiM 
li  api  roaehhiff.^— Sismondl's  Roman  Empire,  U.  8S0. 
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hold  afc  Placen'  tia,'  and  Clermont,*  and  attended  bj  a  nnmer*  la 

train  of  bishops  and  ecclesiastics,  and  by  thousands  of  the  laitj,  the 

multitude,  harangued  by  the  zealous  enthusiasts  of  the  cause,  caught 

the  spirit  of  those  who  addressed  them,  and  pledged  themselves,  and 

all  they  possessed,  to  the  crusade  against  the  infidel  possessors  of  the 

Holy  Land.     The  flame  of  enthusiasm  spread  so  rajiidly  throughout 

Christian  Europe,  that  although  the  council  of  Clermont  was  held  in 

November  of  the  year  1095,  yet  in  the  following  spring  large  bands 

IV  THE     ^^  *^^  crusaders,  gathered  chiefly  from  the  refuse  and 

riRST       dregs  of  the  people,  and  consisting  of  men,  women,  and 

c»u8ADE,     ^jjiiicfreii — of  all  ages  and  professions — and  of  many  and 

distinct  languages, — ^were  in  motion  toward  Palestine. 

16.  Walter  the  Penniless,  leading  the  way,  was  followed  by  Peter 
the  Hermit ;  but  the  ignorant  hordes  which  they  directed,  marching 
without  order  and  discipline,  and  pillaging  the  countries  which  thej 
traversed,  were  nearly  all  cut  off  before  they  reached  Constantinople ; 
and  the  few  who  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  swords  of  the  Turks.  Immense  bands  that  followed  these  hosts, 
mingling  the  motives  of  plunder,  licentiousness  and  vice,  with  a 
foul  spirit  of  fanatical  cruelty,  which  proclaimed  the  duty  of  exter 
minating  all,  whether  Jews  or  Pagans,  who  rejected  the  Saviour, 
were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  enraged  natives  of  southern  Germany 
and  Hungary,  through  whose  dominions  they  attempted  to  pass.  The 
loss  of  the  crusaders  in  this  first  adventure  is  estimated  at  three 
hundred  thousand  men.^  But  while  these  undisciplined  and  barba- 
rous multitudes  were  hurrying  to  destruction,  the  flower  of  the  chiv- 
alry of  Europe  was  collecting — the  genuine  army  of  the  crusade— 
under  six  as  distinguished  chiefs  as  knighthood  could  boast,  headed 
by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,*  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  the 
age.     In  six  separate  bands  they  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  some 

1.  Plaeen'  (to,  now  Ptatenzo,  was  a  ditj  of  northern  Italy,  near  the  Jonotlon  of  Uie  Ti«bta 
with  the  Po,  thirty-seven  miles  south-east  fVoin  Milan.  When  colonized  by  the  Romans,  SI9 
B.  C^it  was  a  strong  and  Itnportant  city ;  and  It  aflbnled  them  a  secure  retreat  after  the  unfor- 
tunate bolUee  of  Ticinua  and  Treb'  bia.    (JIfap  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Ctermonty  a  city  of  France,  In  the  ancient  proTinoe  o(  Anrergne,  Is  ei^ty4wo  miles  weaC 
fh>m  Lyons,  and  two  hundred  and  eight  south  (h>m  Paris.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Bouillon  was  a  small,  woody,  and  moontainous  district,  nine  mUes  wide  and  elghteea 
long,  now  included  In  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  on  the  borders  of  France  and  Belgium.  The 
toien  of  BouilV)n  is  flfty-miles  nortb-weet  Trom  the  dty  of  Luxembourg.  BouiUon,  when  la 
the  possession  of  Godfrey,  was  a  dukedom.  In  order  to  supply  himself  with  ftmds  tor  hie 
eicpeditlon  to  the  Holy  Land,  Godfrey,  who  was  likewise  duke  of  Lower  l#MViiiM^  (MH 
p.  970,)  mortgaged  Bouillon  to  (he  bishop.    {M«p  No.  XIII.) 

a  Gibbon,  It.  115-125. 
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by  way  of  Italj  and  the  Adriat'  ic,  and  others  bj  way  of  tlie  Danube; 
but  their  conduct,  unlike  that  of  the  first  crusaders,  was  in  general 
remarkable  for  its  strict  discipline,  order,  and  moderation. 

1 7.  Alex'  ius,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Constantinople,  had  before 
craved,  in  abject  terms,  assistance  against  the  infidel  Turks ;  but 
now,  when  the  Turks,  occupied  with  other  interests,  no  longer  men- 
aced his  frontier,  his  conduct  changed,  and  alarmed  by  the  yast 
ewarms  of  crusaders  who  crossed  his  dominions,  he  strove,  by  treach- 
ery and  dissimulation,  and  even  by  hostile  annoyances,  to  diminish 
their  numbers,  and  thwart  their  designs,  and  to  wring  ^om  their 
chiefs  acts  of  homage  to  his  own  person.  With  some  of  the  chiefs, 
the  crafty  Greek  succeeded ;  but  others  spumed  his  proposals  with 
indignation,  and  at  the  hazard  of  war  resolved  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependent position ;  and  when  at  length  the  several  detachments  of 
the  army  of  the  crusaders  passed  ipto  Asia,  they  left  behind  them 
in  their  treacherous  auxiliaries,  the  Christians  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, worse  enemies  than  they  had  to  encounter  in  the  Turks. 

18.  It  is  said  that  after  the  crusaders  had  united  their  forces  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  had  been  joined  by  the  remains  of  the  multitude  that 
had  followed  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  number  of  their  fighting  men, 
without  including  those  who  did  not  carry  arms,  was  six  hundred 
thousand,  and  that,  of  these,  the  number  of  knights  alone  was  two 
hundred  thousand.*  At  Nice,'  in  Bithyn'ia,'  the  capital  of  the 
Sultany  of  Koum,*  they  first  encountered  the  Turks,  and  after  a  siege 
of  two  months  compelled  the  city  to  surrender,  in  spite  of  the  eflforts 
of  the  Sultan,  Soliman,  for  its  relief.  (A.  D.  1097.)  From  Nice 
they  set  out  for  Syria ;  and  after  having  gained  a  victory  over  Soli- 
man  near  Dorilas'  um,*  in  a  march  of  five  hundred  miles  they  trav- 
ersed Lesser  Asia,  through  a  wasted  land  and  deserted  towns,  without 
findbg  a  friend  or  an  enemy. 

19.  The  siege  of  Antioch,  unparalleled  for  its  difficulties,  and  the 

1.  JV^  caned  by  the  BomansJVfMB'CfWM  tba  capital  of  Bithyn'ia.  Tbe  TiirUsli  town  of 
Utta  oocapiet  the  alte  of  tbe  Bithyn'  Ian  dtj.    {Map  No.  IV.) 

S.  Bitkyn'  is  WM  a  ooontry  of  Asia  Minor,  having  the  Boxlne  on  the  north,  and  the  Propos- 
«a  and  MysU  on  the  west    (.War  No.  IV.) 

3.  R4um  (meaning  ths  kingdom  of  the  Romttiut\  was  the  name  given  by  SoUman,  sultan  <^ 
ttieTdrks,  to  the  present  JTatilia^  (the  western  part  of  AsU  Minor,)  when  he  invadea  and 
became  master  of  it  in  the  11th  century. 

4.  D0rUm'  im  was  a  city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  oonflnes  of  Bithyn'  ia.  The  plain  of  DonUe'  nm 
ikoAen  roentionod  In  history  as  the  place  where  the  armies  of  the  Eastern  empir*  mnmblei 
In  their  wart  against  the  Turks.    <Mb^No.IV.) 

a.  James*s  History  of  the  Gnisades,  p.  111. 
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losses  OB  botli  sides,  was  the  next  obstacle  to  the  onward  march  of 
the  crusaders,  now  reduced  to  half  the  number  that  had  been  collect- 
ed at  the  capture  of  Nice ;  but  when  the  enterprise  seemed  hopeless, 
the  town  was  betrayed  into  their  hands  by  a  Syrian  renegado,  ( Jmie 
1098.)  A  few  days  later,  the  victors  themselves,  suffering  the  ex- 
tremity of  privation  and  famine,  were  encompassed  by  a  splendid 
Turkish  and  Persian  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men;  yet 
the  Christians,  collecting  the  relics  of  their  strength,  and  urged  on 
by  a  belief  of  miraculous  interposition  in  their  favor,  sallied  from 
the  town,  and  in  a  single  memorable  day  annihilated  or  dispersed 
the  host  of  their  enemies. 

20.  While  the  siege  of  Antioch  was  progressing,  the  Turkish  princes 
consumed  their  time  and  resources  in  civil  wars  beyond  the  Tigris ; 
and  the  caliph  of  Egypt,  embracing  the  opportunity  of  weakness  and 
discord  to  recover  his  ancient  possessions,  besieged  and  took  Jerusa- 
lem. The  Egyptian  monarch  offered  to  join  his  arms  to  those  of 
the  Christians,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  all  Palestine ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  he  purposed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory  without  par- 
ticipation  ;  and  the  answer  of  the  crusading  chiefs  was  firm  and  uni- 
form :  "  the  usurper  of  Jerusalem,  of  whatever  nation,  was  their 
enemy,  and  they  would  conquer  the  holy  city  with  the  sword  of 
Christ,  and  keep  it  with  the  same." 

21.  With  an  army  reduced  to  less  than  fifty  thousand  armed  men, 
the  crusaders,  in  the  month  of  May,  1099,  proceeded  from  Antioch 
towards  Jerusalem.  Marching  between  Mount  Lib'  anus*  and  the 
sea-shore,  they  obtained  by  treaty  a  free  passage  through  the  petty 
Turkish  principalities  of  Trip'  oli,*  Sidon,  Tyre,*  Acre,*  and  Csesarea,* 

L  To  Um  four  chains  of  mountaliii  running  parallel  to  tba  aeapooaat  throogh  nortlMrn  Sjrfai 
or  PalesUne,  the  name  Lib'  anus  has  been  applied.  To  a  chain  fiuther  east  the  Greeks  gaTO 
the  name  Anti-Lib'  oMua.    (Map  Na  VL) 

5.  Trip'  «/£,  at  this  day  one  of  the  neatest  towns  of  ^yrla,  is  a  seaport,  seven^ve  milea 
north-west  ftom  Damaacus.  It  was  one  of  the  moat  flourishing  seats  of  ancient  llteratoreii  and 
contained  an  extensire  library,  numbering,  It  is  said,  one  hundred  thousand  volumes,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  crusaders  in  the  year  1 106.  On  this  occasion  the  crusaders  displayed  the 
same  fiinatieal  zeal  of  which  the  Saracens  hare  been  accused,  though  some  think  oi^astty^  la 
the  case  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  A  priest  having  visited  an  apartmeot  in  the  Ubranr  !■ 
which  were  several  copies  of  the  Koran,  reported  that  It  contained  none  but  impious  works  of 
Uahomet ;  and  the  whole  was  forthwith  commlUed  to  the  names.    (JViv  No.  VL) 

3.  7>r0  and  Sidotiy  see  p.  61,  and  Map  No.  VL 

4.  Acre  Is  a  town  of  i^ria  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  north-eastern  limit  of 
the  bay  of  Acre.  MountCarmel  terminates  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the  bay.  This  town  Is 
rendered  (kmous  In  modem  history  by  iu  determined  and  suocessf^  resistance  to  the  arms  of 
Kapoleon  In  1790.    See  p.  471.    (JIfap  No.  VI.) 

6.  Cmaaria  was  an  ancient  Roman  town  on  the  sea-ooast  of  Palestine,  thirty  milea  sotrthweil 
toB  Aflra.   II  was  a  floiirlsUi«  dt|  tiU  A.  D.  035^  when  It  IbU  into  the  hands  of  the  I 
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wluofa  prooftised  to  remain,  for  the  time,  neutral,  and  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  capital  When  at  length  the  holy  city  broke  upon 
the  view  of  the  Christian  host,  a  sudden  enthusiasm  of  joy  filled 
every  bosom ;  past  dangers,  £Ettigues,  and  privations,  were  forgotten ; 
the  name  Jerusalem  was  echoed  by  every  tongue ;  and  while  some 
shouted  to  the  sky,  some  knelt  and  prayed,  some  wept  aloud,  and 
Bome  cast  themselves  down  and  kissed  the  earth  in  silence.  But  to 
the  excess  of  rejoicii^  succeeded  the  extreme  of  wrath  ajb  seeing  the 
city  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels ;  and  in  the  first  ebullition  of  rage, 
a  simultaneous  attack  was  commenced  on  the  town ;  but  a  vigorous 
repulse  taught  the  necessity  of  more  judicious  methods  of  assault. 

22.  Passing  over  the  details  of  the  siege  which  followed,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  state,  that,  within  forty  days,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  a 
desperate  assault,  and  that  the  blood  of  seventy  thousand  Moslenui 
washed  the  pavements  of  the  captured  city ;  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
cross  believed  that  they  were  doing  God  good  service  in  exterminat- 
ing  the  blasphemous  strangers ;  and  that  all  mercy  to  the  infidels 
was  an  injury  to  religion.  When  the  bloody  strife  was  over,  the 
leaders  and  soldiers,  washing  the  marks  of  gore  from  their  persons, 
and  casting  off  their  armor,  in  the  guise  of  penitents  and  amid  the 
loud  anthems  of  the  clergy,  ascended  the  Hill  of  Calvary'  on  their 
knees,  and  proceeding  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  with  tears  of  joy  kissed 
the  stone  which  had  covered  the  Saviour,  and  then  offered  up  their 
prayers  to  the  mild  Teacher  of  that  beautiful  religion  whose  princi- 
ples are  ^'  peace  and  good  will  to  men."  Peter  the  Hermit,  whose 
preaching  had  excited  the  crusade,  had  followed  the  army  through 
all  its  perils ;  and  when  he  entered  the  city  with  the  conquerors,  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  recognized  the  poor  pilgrim  who  had  first 
spoken  to  them  words  of  hope,  and  promised  them  deliverance  from 
the  oppression  of  their  Turkish  masters.  The  reception  which  he 
now  met  with  from  the  enthusiastic  multitude,  who  in  the  fervor  of 
their  gratitude  attributed  all  to  him,  and  casting  themselves  at  his 
feet,  invoked  the  blessings  of  heaven  on  their  benefactor,  more  than 
a  thousand  fold  repaid  the  Hermit  for  all  thQ  anxiety,  the  toils,  and 
dangers,  which  he  had  endured.  The  ultimate  fate  of  this  extraor- 
dinary individual  is  unknown. 

Ib  1M)I  it  MI  lato  the  hamU  of  the  cniaadera,  when  It  ennk  to  rUe  no  more.   Casflarfta  wm  tht 
plaee  whore  Peter  converted  Comelina  and  his  huoae,  (Acts,  z.  1^  end  where  Paul  made  hk 
■Mmorable  speeches  to  Feltx  and  Agrippa.    (Acts,  xxiTn  xxr.,  xxtI.) 
L  JiUi  qf  Cuipcry,   See  description  of  Jomsaleiu  p.  164,  and  Map  No.  VU) 
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23.  Jerasalem  was  now  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  infidek: 
the  great  object  of  the  expedition  was  accomplished ;  and  the  feudal 
institutions  of  Europe  were  introduced  into  Palestine  in  all  their 
purity.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  the  first  sovereign  of  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  the  Christian  kingdom  thus  established  continued  to 
exist  nearly  a  century.  Several  minor  States  were  established  in 
the  East  by  the  crusaders,  but  as  they  seldom  united  cordially  for 
mutual  defence,  and  were  continually  assailed  by  powerfrd  enemies, 
none  of  them  were  of  long  duration.  Even  during  the  sovereignty 
of  Godfrey,  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  owing  to  the  return  of  many 
of  the  crusaders,  and  their  losses  in  battle,  was  left  for  a  time  to  he 
supported  by  an  army  of  less  than  three  thousand  men.  But  the 
spirit  of  pilgrimage  was  still  rife ;  and  it  is  estimated  that,  between 
the  first  and  second  crusade,  five  hundred  thousand  people  set  out  from 
Europe  for  Syria,  in  armed  bands  of  several  thousand  men  each ;  and 
although  the  greater  portion  of  them  perished  by  the  way,  the  few  who 
reached  their  destination  proved  exceedingly  serviceable  in  supporting 
the  Christian  cause,  and  in  re-peopleing  the  devastated  lands  of  Pales- 
tine.  The  period  between  the  first  and  second  crusade  is  remarkablo 
for  the  rise,  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  two  most  distinguished  orders  of 
knighthood — ^the  Hospitallers,  and  the  Red-Cross  Knights,  or  Temp- 
lara  The  valor  of  both  orders  became  noted  :  the  Hospitallers  ever 
burned  a  light  during  the  night,  that  they  might  always  be  prepared 
against  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  said  that  any  Templar,  on  hearing  the 
cry  '<  to  arms,"  would  have  been  ashamed  to  ask  the  number  of  the 
enemy.     The  only  question  was,  "  where  are  they  ?" 

24.  During  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  coimcil  of  Clermont, 
each  returning  year  witnessed  a  new  emigration  of  pilgrim  warriors 
for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  although  but  six  principal  cru- 
sades followed  the  first  great  movement ;  and  aU  these  were  excited 
by  some  recent  or  impending  calamity  to  Palestine.  A  detailed  ao- 
coimt  of  these  several  crusades  would  only  exhibit  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  same  causes  and  effects ;  and  would  appear  but  so 
many  faint  and  unsuccessful  copies  of  the  original  Avoiding  detail, 
ne  shall  therefore  speak  of  them  only  in  general  terms. 

25.  Forty-eight  years  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  loss 
v  TE«  of  the  principal  Christian  fortresses  in  Palestine  led  to  a 
SKOOMD      second  crusade,  which  was  undertaken  by  Conrad  II  I., 

oBOBADit  ^mp^roy  of  Germany,  and  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France 
(A.  P.  1147.)    The  Pope  Bugenius  abetted  the  design,  and  com* 
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missioiied  the  eloquent  St  Bernard  to  preach  the  cioss  throtigh 
France  and  Germany.  A  vast  army  under  Conrad  took  the  lead  in 
the  expo  lition ;  but  not  a  tenth  part  ever  reached  the  Syrian  boun- 
daries. The  army  of  French  and  Grermans  was  but  little  more  for- 
tunate ;  and  the  poor  remauis  of  these  mighty  hosts,  still  led  by  the 
emperors  of  France  and  Germany,  after  reaching  Jerusalem,  joined 
the  Christian  arms  in  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus,  yhich  was  the 
termination  of  the  second  crusade. 

26.  Forty  years  after  the  second  crusade,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
Saladin,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  whose  authority  was  acknowledged 
also  by  the  greater  part  of  Syria  and  Persia.  (A.  D.  1187.)  The 
loss  of  the  holy  city  filled  all  Europe  with  consternation ;  and  new 
expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  its  recovery.  France,  ^  ^.^ 
Ckrmany,  and  England,  joined  in  the  crusade ;  and  the  third 
armies  of  each  country  were  headed  by  their  respective  ^"s^"* 
sovereigns,  Philip  Augustus,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  Richard  I., 
Burnamed  the  lion-hearted.  Frederic,  after  defeating  the  Saracens 
in  a  pitched  battle  on  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  lost  his  life  by  im- 
prudently bathing  in  the  river  Orontes  ;*  and  his  army  was  reduced 
to  a  small  body  when  it  reached  Antioch.  The  French  and  English, 
more  successful  than  the  Germans,  besieged  and  took  Acre,  after  a 
siege  of  twenty-two  months  (July,  A.  D.  1191);  but  as  Richard 
and  Philip  quarrelled,  owing  to  the  latter^s  jealousy  of  the  superior 
military  prowess  of  the  former,  Philip  returned  home  in  disgust ; 
and  Richard,  after  defeating  Saladin  in  a  great  battle  near  Ascalon,^ 
alid  penetrating  within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  concluded  a  three  years' 
truce  with  his  rival,  and  then  set  sail  for  his  own  dominions.  (A.  D. 
Oct  1192.) 

27.  The  fourth  crusade  ^  was  undertaken  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  (A.  D.   1202,)  at  the  instigation  of    ,^^  ^^^ 
pope  Innocent  III.     No  gi'eat  sovereign  joined  in  the     fourth 
enterprise;  but  the  most  powerful  barons  of  France     <'*"«^"' 

1.  >5t«a/M,  a  very  ancient  city  of  the  PhHIstlnea,  was  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Medltv^rranean, 
fbrtf-fire  milea  south-west  flrom  Jerusalem.  lU  ruins  present  a  sirange  mixture  of  Syrian,  Greek, 
CaihlCj  and  Roman  remains.  There  is  not  a  single  Inhabitant  vrithin  the  old  walls,  which  are 
fltlll  standing.  The  prophecy  of  Zediarlab,  ^  Ascalon'  shall  not  be  Inhabited,'*  and  that  of 
teekiel,  **'  It  shaU  be  a  deeoladon,**  ore  now  actually  fallllled.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

a.  Some  authorities  say  the  Cydnus.    Soe  James's  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades,  p.  230. 

b.  SeveM.  Important  expodilions  that  were  made  to  the  Holy  L4ind  a  short  time  previous  to 
Ihis,  and  that  were  promotod  by  the  exhortations  or  pope  Celestfno  III.,  are  repreeented  by 

» writers  as  the  fourth  crusade.    In  this  way  some  writers  enumerate  olc  i  distinct  crusades 
i  more,  while  others  dee.rlbe  ouly  six. 
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took  the  cross,  and  gave  the  command  to  Boniface,  marquis  of 
Montserrat.'  They  hired  the  Venetians  to  transport  them  to  Pales- 
tine, and  agreed  to  recapture  for  them  the  city  of  Zara,'  in  Dalmdtia  ; 
and  this  object  was  accomplished,  while  the  pope  in  vain  launched 
the  thunders  of  the  church  at  the  refractory  crusaders.  Instead  of 
sailing  to  Palestine,  the  expedition  was  then  directed  against  the 
Greek  empire,  under  the  pretence  of  dethroning  a  usurper ;  ar.d  the 
result  was  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  and  the 
founding  of  a  new  Latin  or  Roman  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  By- 
zantine. (A.  D.  April  1204.)  The  new  empire  existed  during  a 
period  of  fifty-seven  years,  when  the  Greeks  partially  recovered  their 
authority.  The  fourth  crusade  ended  without  producing  any  benefit 
to  Palestine. 

28.  The  fifth  crusade,  tmdertaken  fourteen  years  after  the  fall  of 
vnL  THi     *^®  Byzantine  empire,  was  at  first  conducted  by  Andrew, 

FIFTH  monarch  of  Hungary.  The  Christian  army,  after  spend 
^'"'"^**  ing  some  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Acre,  sailed  to  Egypt ; 
but  after  some  successes,  among  which  was  the  taking  of  Damietta,* 
ultimate  ruin  was  the  issue  of  the  expedition.  A  few  years  later, 
(A.  D.  1228),  Frederic  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  then  arrayed  in 
open  hostility  with  the  pope,  led  a  formidable  army  to  Palestine,  and 
after  he  had  advanced  some  distance  from  Acre  towards  Jerusalem, 
conduded  a  treaty  with  the  sultan  Melek  Kamel,  whereby  the  holy 
city  and  the  greater  part  of  Palestine  were  yielded  to  the  Christians. 
After  the  return  of  Frederic  to  Europe,  new  bands  of  crusaders  pro- 
ceeded to  Palestine :  the  sultan  Kamel  retook  Jerusalem,  but  the 
Christians  again  obtained  it  by  treaty. 

29.  While  these  events  had  been  passing  in  Palestine  a  new  dy- 
nasty had  arisen  in  the  north  of  Asia,  which  for  a  time  threatened 
a  complete  revolution  of  all  the  known  countries  of  the  world.     In 

the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  Gengis  Klhan, 

TONQUMTO^  the  son  of  a  petty  Mongol  prmoe,  had  raised  himself  to 

be  the  lord  of  all  the  pastoral  nations  throughout  the 

vast  plains  of  Tartary.     After  desolating  China,*  and  adding  its  five 

1.  Montaerrat  WM  an  Italiftn  marquiaate  in  western  Lombardy,  now  Inoladed  in  Piedmont. 
Tbe  marquises  of  Montaerrat,  rising  fVom  small  beginoinga  in  the  oonrae  of  the  tenth  oentorx, 
and  gradually  extending  their  territories,  acted,  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuriea. 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  parts  alloted  to  any  reigning  house  in  Europe. 

S.  Zara^  still  the  capital  of  Dalmfttia,  is  a  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast  of  tbe  Adrlat'  tc,  one 
tanndrad  and  fifty  miles  south-east  firora  Venice. 

S.  Dami$tta  la  on  the  Damietta,  or  principal  eastern  branch  of  the  NH  e,  six  miles  (h>m  iU  month. 

i.  CIma,  a  iraat  country  of  eastern  Ada,  may  be  r  Imost  said  to  have  no  history  of  aiy  Ia 
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nortliem  provinces  to  his  empire,  at  the  bead  of  seven  bandied  tbon- 
Band  warriors  ^  be  invaded  and  overran  the  dominions  of  the  sultan 
of  Persia.  His  successor  Octai  directed  his  resistless  arms  west- 
ward, mider  the  conduct  of  his  geLor&i  Baton,  who,  in  the  coarse  of 
six  years,  led  his  warriors,  in  a  conquering  march,  from  east  to  west, 
over  a  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  inun- 
dating torrent,  passing  north  of  the  territories  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, left  them  unharmed ;  but  it  rolled  with  all  its  fury  upon  the 
more  barbarous  nations  of  Europe.  A  great  part  of  Russia*  was 
desolated ;  and  both  Kiev'  and  Moscow,*  the  ancient  and  modern 
capital,  were  reduced  to  ashes :  the  Tartars  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  Poland,^  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Germany,  whence  they 
tamed  to  the  south  and  spread  over  the  plains  of  Hungary.  Already 
the  r^note  nations  of  the  Baltic  trembled  at  the  approach  of  these 
barbarian  warriors ;  and  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Italy,  were 
on  the  point  of  arming  in  the  common  defence  of  Christendom,  when 
Saton  and  the  five  hundred  thousand  warriors  who  still  accompanied 
him  were  recalled  to  Asia  by  the  death  of  their  sovereign.  (A.  D. 
1245.) 

30.  Among  the  many  tribes  and  nations  that  had  been  driven  from 
their  original  seats  by  the  great  Tartar  inundation,  were  the  Coras- 
mins,  embracing  numerous  hordes  of  Tartar  origin,  that  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  the  sultan  of  Persia.  They  now  pre- 
cipitated themselves  upon  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  massacred  indis- 


.  to  the  general  raeder,  It  b«s  to  tbvr  revolutions  or  political  cbanget  to  record.  The 
WBtbeotlo  Matarj  of  the  ChioeM  begins  with  the  comptlatioDs  of  ConAietus,  who  wm  bom 
B.C5SQI  Fromthatperiodtheftnnalsor  the  empire  bSTO  been  oareluny  noted  and  presenred 
fai  an  unbroken  line  to  the  present  day— forming  a  series  of  more  tlian  five  hundred  yolumes 
of  nnlntereettng  chronologieal  details. 

I.  RmstU,  the  largest,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires,  either  of  ancient  or  modem 
ttmes,  extends  flrom  Behring^s  straits  and  the  Paclflo  on  the  east,  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the 
west,— a  dlstanoe  of  nearly  six  thousand  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  fifteen  bnn> 
dred  mfks.  In  this  Immense  empire  about  fTty  distinct  languages  are  in  use,  having  attached 
to  them  a  great  number  of  dliferent  dialects.  In  the  year  1535  the  extent  of  the  Russian  do- 
■alaions  was  estimated  at  (hirty-aeven  thousand  German  square  miles;  but  in  the  year  1850  It 
and  increased  to  ten  times  that  amonnU    (For  early  history  of  Russia  see  p.  300.) 

S.  Kiev,  or  Kiovy  the  capital  of  the  modem  Russian  province  of  the  same  name.  Is  on  the 
Dnieper,  two  hundred  and  twenty  nffles  north  of  Odes'  sa,  the  nearest  port  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Kfev  was  the  former  residence  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Russia— the  eariiest  seat  of  the  Christian 
f«]igion  In  Russia— and  for  a  considerable  period  the  capital  of  the  empire.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Motco^  still  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  the  grand  entrep6t  of  its  iii> 
ternal  eommerec,  is  situated  on  the  navigable  river  Moskwa,  a  branch  o  *  the  Volga,  four  hnn- 
dm!  miles  south-east  ih>m  St.  Petenburg.    It  was  founded  in  the  year  1  i47.    {Mof  Na  XU.) 

4.  PtUnd^  see  p.  311. 
a.  Olhbon,  Iv.  SSL 
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eriminately  Turks,  Jews,  and  Christians  who  opposed  them.  Jero* 
salem  was  taken ;  and  it  is  said  every  soul^in  it  was  put  to  the  sword ; 
but  at  length  the  Turks  and  Christians,  uniting  their  forces,  utterly 
defeated  the  Corasmins,  and  thus  delivered  Palestine  from  one  of 
the  most  terrible  scourges  that  had  ever  been  inflicted  on  it 

31.  The  ravages  of  the  Corasmbs  in  Palestine  called  forth 
X.  THB  *^®  ^^^^  crusade,  which  was  led  by  Louis  IX.,  king 
SIXTH       of  France,  commonly  called  St.  Louis.     He  began  by  an 

causADs.  ^11^)^  Qn  Egypt ;  but  after  some  successes  he  was  de- 
feated, made  prisoner  when  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  forced  to 
purchase  his  liberty  by  the  payment  of  an  immense  ransom.  (A.  D. 
1250.)  Twenty  years  later  St.  Louis  embarked  on  a  second  cru- 
sade— the  last  of  those  great  movements  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  fleet  of  Louis  being  driven  by  a  storm  into  Sar 
dinia,  here  a  change  of  plans  took  place,  and  it  was  resolved  to  at 
tack  the  Moors  of  Africa.  The  French  landed  near  Carthage,  and 
took  the  city ;  but  a  pestilence  soon  carried  off"  Louis  and  the  greater 
portion  of  his  army,  when  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

32.  From  this  time  the  fate  of  the  Eastern  Christians  grew  daily 
more  certain ;  and  in  the  year  1291  a  Turkish  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Acre,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  crusaders  in  Palestine.  After  a  tedious  siege  the  city 
was  taken  ;  and  thus  the  last  vestige  of  the  Christian  power  in  Sjria 
was  swept  away.  The  crusades  had  occupied  a  period  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  had  led  two  millions  of  Europeans  to  find  their  graves 
in  Eastern  lands ;  and  yet  none  of  the  objects  of  these  expeditions 
had  been  accomplished ; — a  sad  commentary  upon  the  folly  and  fa- 
naticism of  the  age.  The  effects  of  these  holy  wars  upon  the  state 
of  European  society  will  be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  chapter.^^ 

III.  English  History. — 1.  Our  last  reference  to  the  history  of 

England  was  to  that  period  rendered  brilliant  by  the 

AFTKa  TH«  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  the  real  founder  of  the  Eng- 

DKATH  OF    liflh  monarchy ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  but 

connected  outline  of  the  contijiuation  of  English  history 

during  the  central  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  has  just  passed 

in  review  before  us. 

2.  After  the  death  of  Alfred,  in  the  first  year  of  the  tenth  oen- 
toy,  (A.  D.  901,)  England,  still  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  the  Danes, 

•.  See  Pvt  IIL  ch.  ix.  aTthe  Unlverafiy  EditkXL 
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mod  intestine  disorder,  relapsed  into  confusion  and  barbarism ;  and 
under  a  sncoession  of  eight  sovereigns  *  from  the  time  of  Alfred,  its 
history  presents  little  that  is  important  to  the  modem  reader. 
During  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  the  last  of  these  rulers,  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  led  by  Swejn  king  of  Denmark,*  acquiied 
possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  kingdom ;  and  on  several 
occasions  Ethelred  purchased  a  momentary  respite  from  their  rav- 
ages by  large  bribes,  which  only  increased  their  avidity,  and  insured 
their  return.  At  length  the  weak  and  cruel  monarch  ordered  the 
massacre  of  all  the  Danes  in  the  Saxon  territories.  (A.  D.  1002.) 
The  execution  of  the  barbarous  mandate  occasioned  the  renewal  of 
hostilities :  the  English  nobles,  in  contempt  of  their  sovereign,  of- 
fered the  crown  to  Sweyn ;  while  Ethelred  fled  for  refrige  to  the 
court  of  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy,  whose  sister  he  had  married 
On  the  death  of  Sweyn,  in  the  year  1014,  the  Danish  army  in  Eng- 
land chose  his  son  Canute  to  succeed  him  ;  while  the  Saxon  chiefe, 
vrith  their  wonted  inconstancy,  recalled  Ethelred.  On  the  death  of 
£he  latter,  his  son  Edmund,  sumamed  Ironside,  from  his  hardihood 
and  valor,  was  chosen  king  by  the  English ;  but  by  his  death,  (A.  D. 
1016,)  after  a  few  months,  Canute,  in  accordance  with  a  previous 
treaty,  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  whole  of  England. 

3.  Canute,  sumamed  the  Great,  proved  to  be  the  most  powerfrd 
monarch  of  the  age.  By  marrying  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred, 
he  conciliated  the  vanquished  Britons,  and  disarmed  the  hostility  of 
the  duke  of  Normandy ;  while  the  earl  of  Godwin,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  English  barons,  was  gained  to  his  interests,  by  receiving 
the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter.  In  the  year  1025  he  subdued 
Sweden,  and  Norway*  two  years  later,  and  on  his  death  (Nov.  1036) 
he  left  his  vast  possessions  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Eng- 
land, to  be  divided  among  his  children.  His  administration  of  the 
government  of  England  was  at  first  harsh ;  but  he  gradually  emerged 
from  his  original  barbarism,  embraced  Christianity,  encouraged  liter 
ature,  and  adopted  some  wise  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Anglo  Saxon  subjects. 

4.  After  the  death  of  Canute,  two  of  his  sons,  Harold  and  Hardi- 
eanute,  reigned  in  succession  over  England;  after  which,  in  1041, 

L  Draaiarft,  Sweien,  and  Jforway  ;~«ee  p.  306. 
1  8w€deH  and  Jim'wmff.   8m  Dtnmark^  p.  308. 

a.  Edward  1.  the  Bldor,  90L    AtbeMan,  98S.    Bdmimd  L,  HL    Bdrad,  MO.    RdWT«  MOk 
BdCar,a».    Edward  11^  the  Martyr,  975.    BUtalred lU  978 

N 
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the  crown  returned  to  the  ancient  Saxon  family,  in  the  person  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  a  younger  son  of  Etheh-ed.  The  mild  char« 
acter  of  Edward  endeared  him  to  his  Saxon  subjects,  notwithstand- 
ing the  partiality  which  he  showed  to  his  Norman  favorites ;  but  his 
reign  of  twenty -five  years  was  weak  and  inglorious,  and  it  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Godwin,  by  occasional  hostili- 
ties with  the  Welsh  and  Scotch,  and  by  intrigues  for  the  succession. 
On  his  death,  (1066,)  Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  took  possession  of  the 
throne ;  but  scarcely  had  he  overcome  his  brother  Tostig,  who  li^ 
puted  the  supremacy  with  him,  when  he  found  a  more  formidable 
competitor  in  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  to  whom  the  late  king 
had  either  bequeathed  or  purposed  the  succession.  On  the  25th  of 
September,  1066,  Harold  gained  a  great  victory  over  his  brother ; 
but,  three  days  later,  William  landed  in  Sussex,*  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  October  fought 
ooNww»  ^^^  Harold  the  bloody  battle  of  Hastings,*  which  ter- 
minated the  Saxon  dynasty,  and  put  William  the  Nor- 
man in  possession  of  the  throne  of  England.  Harold  was  killed  in 
battle ;  the  English  army  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  a  fourth  part  ot 
the  Normans  slain.  The  victory  gave  to  William  the  title  of  the 
Conqueror ;  and  the  subjugation  of  the  realm  by  him  is  termed,  io 
English  history,  the  Norman  conqaest. 

5.  This  conquest,  however,  was  gradual,  for  the  immediate  resulta 
of  the  battle  of  Hastings  gave  to  William  less  than  a  fourth  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  his  wars  for  the  subjugation  of  the  West,  the 
North,  and  the  East,  were  protracted  during  a  period  of  seven  years. 
William  treated  the  Euglish  as  rebels  for  appearing  in  the  field 
against  him,  and  distributed  their  lands  among  his  Norman  followers. 
To  this  dktribution,  the  titles  and  revenues  of  many  of  the  English 
nobility  owe  their  origin.**  The  northern  Saxons  made  a  vigorous 
resistance,  and  William  treated  them  with  a  severity  in  proportion 
to  the  valor  and  pertinacity  of  their  defence — laying  waste  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  until,  in  some  countries,  the  danger  of 
rebellion  was  removed  by^  total  dearth  of  inhabitants. 

*<^  it  a  aoathem  county  of  IkigUnd,  on  the  English  channel,  west  of  Kent. 

A,  riA9tiii£*t  now  a  town  of  ten  thousand  luhabllanta,  is  flAy-four  miles  south-east  ftvm  Ix»* 
don.  n  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  rale,  surrounded  on  erery  side,  except  toward  the  sea.  by  htOa 
and  diflk.  On  a  hill  east  of  the  towu  are  still  to  be  seen  banks  and  trenches,  supposed  to  hart 
bMn  the  work  of  the  Normans  at  the  time  of  thdlnvasioa    (Jlft^  No.  XVL) 

a.  8m  NotMi  HTarmick^  Bkkmand^  kc^  p.  308. 
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6.  The  foimclationB  of  the  feudal  dystem  had  existed  in  Bngknd 
before  the  conquest ;  but  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  lands 
among  the  Norman  followers  of  William,  gave  that  prince  the  op- 
portunity of  fully  establishing  the  system  as  it  then  existed,  in  ito 
maturity,  on  the  continent  Preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the 
feudal  tenures,  William  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  all  the  lands 
in  the  kingdom,  the  particulars  of  which  were  inserted  in  what  is 
called  the  Doomsday  Book,  or  Book  of  Judgment,  which  is  still  in 
being.  Under  the  iron  rule  of  the  conqueror  the  Anglo  Saxons  be- 
came  vassals  of  their  Norman  lords ;  the  name  Saxon  was  made  a 
term  of  reproach ;  and  the  Saxon  language  was  regarded  as  barba 
rous ;  while  the  NormanFrenoh  idiom  was  employed  in  all  the  aci9 
of  administration. 

7.  On  the  death  of  William,  in  the  year  1087,  his  second  son, 
William  Rufus,  took  possession  of  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
^der  brother  Robert,  then  absent  in  Normandy.  His  rdgn,  and 
that  of  his  brother  and  successor,  Henry  I.,  are  distinguished  by  fbw 
events  of  importance ;  but  both  plundered  the  kingdom  :  an  ancient 
Saxon  chronicle  says  that  tbe  former  was  ^*  loathed  by  nearly  all  his 
people,  and  odious  to  God ;''  and  of  the  latter  it  is  said  that  ^*  justice 
was  in  his  hands  a  source  of  revenue,  and  judicial  murder  a  frequent 
instrument  of  extortion." 

8.  Henry  had  married  a  Saxon  princess ;  and  to  his  daughter  Ha 
tilda,  by  this  marriage,  he  designed  to  leave  the  crown;  but  his 
nephew  Stephen  defeated  his  intentions  by  immediately  seizing  the 
vacant  thr<me  on  the  death  of  Henry.  (1135.)  A  long  civil  war 
that  followed  was  terminated  by  a  general  council  of  the  kingdom 
which  adopted  Henry  Plantagenet,*  Matilda^s  son,  as  the  successor 
of  Stephen.  One  year  later  the  boisterous  life  and  wretched  reign 
of  Stephen  were  brought  to  a  close,  when  Henry  IT.,  the  first  of 
the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  (A.  D. 
1154.) 

9.  By  inheritance  and  marriage,  Henry  possessed,  in  addition  to 
the  duchy  of  Normandy,  the  faurest  prbvinces  of  northwestern 

1.  Ptn*tMfenH  is  the  tarname  of  the  MngB  of  England  from  Heniy  IT.  to  Richard  W, 
fnehisiTe.  Antiquarians  are  moeh  at  a  Iom  to  aoooont  for  the  origin  of  thlff  name ;  and  tha 
tMit  derlratlon  thejr  ean  find  fbr  it  la,  that  Folk,  the  flnit  eari  of  Ai\Joa  of  that  name,  beinf 
■toog  with  retnone  for  some  wicked  action,  went  in  pilgrimage  to  Jemnlem  as  a  work  of 
•lonement;  when,  being  soimdiy  scourged  with  broom  twigs,  which  grew  pkntlAiHy  on  the 
■IMC,  he  erer  after  took  tbe  surname  of  P/aatdfwMC,  or  krovmutalk^  which  was  retained  by  hia 
noble  poaterl^.    (Encyclopedia^ 
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Franoe ;  and  these,  in  oonnection  with  his  Euglish  dominions,  ran* 
m.  EKDuo-    ^^^^^  ^^  ^°®  0^  ^^^  1^08^  powerful  monarohs  in  chris- 
t:ox  or     tendoni.     He  also  reduced  Ireland*  to  a  state  of  subjec 
IRELAND,     ^^jj^  ^^^  formally  annexed  it  to  the  English  crtiwn,  al- 
though the  complete  conquest  of  that  country  was  not  effected  until 
nearly  four  centuries  later.     By  a  wise  and  impartial  administration 
of  the  government,  Henry  gained  the  affections  of  his  people ;  but  he 
was  long  engaged  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  warfare  with  the  pope,  and 
the  close  of  his  life  was  clouded  by  domestic  misfortunes.     His  sons, 
instigated  by  their  mother,  and  aided  by  Louis  YII.,  king  of  Franoe, 
repeatedly  rebelled  against  him ;  and  he  finally  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  after  a  long  reign  of  thirty -five  yeara     (A.  D.  1189.) 

10.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Richard,  sumamed 
the  Lion-hearted,  who  immediately  on  his  accession,  after  plundering 
his  subjects  of  an  immense  sum  of  money,  embarked  on  a  crusade 
to  the  Holy  Land.  After  filling  the  world  with  his  renown,  being 
wrecked  in  his  homeward  voyage,  and  travelling  in  disguise  through 
Germany,  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  only  obtained  his  lib 
erty  by  an  immense  ransom,  which  was  paid  by  his  subjects.     The 

1.  Ireland  is  a  large  island  vest  of  England,  fyom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Irish  Sea  and 
8L  George^s  ChanneL  Its  divisions,  best  known  .in  history,  are  the  (bar  great  provinces,  Ulster 
in  the  north,  Lelnster  in  the  east,  Counaugfat  in  the  west,  and  Monster  in  tlie  sooth. 

Irish  historians  spealc  of  Greeic,  Phcenldan,  Scotch,  Spanish,  and  Gaulio  colonies  in  Ireland^ 
before  the  Christian  era ;  for  whicli,  however,  there  is  no  historical  foundation.  The  oldest 
authentic  Irish  records  were  written  between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries ;  but  some  of 
them  go  badi,  with  some  consistency,  as  (kr  as  the  Christian  era.  Tlie  early  inhabitants  oT 
Irdand  were  evidently  more  barbarous  than  even  those  of  Britain.  In  the  fifth  century  Christi 
anily  was  Introduced  among  them  by  St.  Patrick,  a  native  of  N<Mth  Britain,  who  In  his  youth 
had  been  carried  a  captive  into  Ireland ;  but  the  new  (kith  did  not  flourish  until  a  century  oi 
two  later;  and  it  appears  thaL»  even  then,  the  learning  of  the  Irish  clergy  did  not  extend  t>e* 
yond  the  walls  of  the  monasteries.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  Danes  made  them* 
■elves  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  island,  while  the  interior,  divided  among 
a  number  of  barbarous  and  hostile  chiefs,  was  agitated  by  internal  wars,  whtdi  no  sense  of 
eommon  dangers  could  interrupt.  In  the  earty  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  Brian  Boru,  king 
or  Munster,  united  the  greater  part  of  the  taland  under  his  sceptre,  and  expelled  the  Danes ; 
but  soon  after  bis  death,  A.  D.  1014,  the  kingdom  was  again  divided  ;  and  sanguinary  wars 
continued  lo  rage  betwt^en  opposing  princes  until  the  invasion  by  Henry  IL  of  England,  In  the 
year  llliO.  So  eariy  as  1155  Henry  had  projected  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  had  obuiued 
ftom  pope  Adrian  IV.  full  permission  to  invade  and  subdue  the  Irish,  Ibr  the  pmpose  of  r^ 
forming  them.  The  grant  was  accompanied  by  a  stipulation  for  the  payment  to  St.  Peter,  of  a 
penny  annually  fh>m  every  house  in  Ireland,— this  being  the  price  for  which  the  independence 
of  the  Irish  people  was  coolly  bartered  away.  Henry,  however,  conquered  C4i!y  the  four 
eoonlies  Dublin,  Mcath.  Tionth,  and  Kildare,  ))einflr  a  part  of  Lelnster,  on  tlie  tast<"-n  ooait 
In  J315  Edward  Bruce,  broUter  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  being  inviteii  uver  tiy  the  IriiU,  landed 
in  Ir^and,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Icing  ;  but  not  beln-r  weM  i^M^iporteil,  he  waa 
finally  defeated  ind  killed  in  the  battle  of  Dundalk,  in  the  yi-  r  \M>'.  aiW  «hi(ih  the  Scotch 
forces  were  witkcrawn.  It  waa  not  until  the  time  of  Crom.vcU  t!rti  LluglUb  iupremacy  «M 
fUllf  estab  Jihed  u  every  part  of  the  island.    {Map  No.  a  .1.) 
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reign  of  this  famous  knight  is  chiefly  signalized  by  his  deeds  in  Pal- 
estine, and  is  of  little  importance  in  English  history. 

1 1.  Richard  was  snoceeded  by  his  profligate  brother  John,  sor* 
named  Lackland.  (A.  D.  1 199.)  In  a  long  struggle  with  Philip 
Augustas  of  Fiance,  John  lost  most  of  his  continental  possessions : 
by  stripping  the  church  of  its  treasures  he  made  the  pope  his  enemy ; 
and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  brave  the  storm  of  his  vengeance,  he 
made  a  cowardly  submission,  swore  allegiance  to  the  pope,  and 
agreed  to  hold  his  kingdom  tributary  to  the  holy  see.  The  barons, 
provoked  by  the  tyranny  and  vices  of  their  sovereign,  next  took  up 
arms  against  him  :  they  received  with  indignation  the  pope^s  decUk 
ration  in  f&vor  of  his  vassal, — ^took  possession  of  London, — and 
finaUy  compelled  the  king  to  yield  to  their  demands,  and  to  sign  the 
Magna  Charta,  or  Great  Charter  of  rights  and  liberties,  which  laid 
ihe  first  permanent  foundation  of  British  freedom.^  John  attempt- 
ed to  annul  the  conditions  imposed,  and,  being  absolved  by  the  pope 
from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  the  barons,  he  collected  an 
army  of  mercenary  soldiers  from  Germany,  and  proceeded  to  lay 
waste  the  kmgdom ;  but  the  barons  proffered  the  crown  to  Louis,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  French  monarch,  who  came  over  with  a  large  army  to 
enfbrce  his  claims,  when  the  sudden  death  of  John  arrested  impending 
dangers,  and  prevented  England  from  becoming  a  province  of  France. 

12.  On  the  death  of  John,  his  eldest  son,  Henry  III.,  then  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  was  acknowledged  king  by  the  nobility  and 
the  people.  Henry  was  a  weak  and  fickle  sovereign ;  and  during  his 
long  reign  of  more  than  half  a  century,  the  country  was  agitated  by 
internal  commotions,  caused  by  the  king^s  prodigality,  favoritism,  op- 
pressive exactions,  and  contmual  violation  of  the  people's  rights  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Great  Charter.  Again  the  barons 
resisted,  and  called  a  parliament,  when  the  king  was  virtually  de- 
posed. (A.  D.  1258.)  An  attempt  to  regain  his  authority  led  to 
ail  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  In  another  pariiament,  called  by  the 
barons,  (A.  D.  1265,)  and  embracing  delegates  from  the  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs,  we  find  the  first  germs  of  popular  representa- 
tion in  England ;  and  although,  eventually,  the  baronial  party,  whose 
tyranny  wa9  found  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  king,  was  over- 
sown, yet  their  incautious  innovation  had  already  laid  the  basis  of 
the  future  House  of  Commons. 

«.  The  Great  Charter  wm  a<,n>ed  oa  the  10th  of  Juna^  M13>  t  Roimymedt^  op  Ibe  TIniM^ 
toiweeo  Stainet  and  Wincb  or 
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}3.  Henry  was  socoeeded  by  lua  son,  Edward  I.,  wii^  ai  the  time 
of  his  father's  death,  was  absent  on  the  kst  erosade  to  the  Holj 
Land.    (A.  D.  1272.)     The  aetive  and  q>lendid  reign  of  this  prinoe, 
who  lift  behind  him  the  character  of  a  great  statesman  and  com- 
mand tf ,  was  mostly  occupied  with  the  attempt  to  miite  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  under  one  sovereignty.     When  Llewellyn,  prince  of 
1?.  MOW-    W^^/  refused  to  perform  the  customary  homage  to  the 
OATioN  or    English  crown,  Edward  declared  war  against  him,  over- 
^^"^      ran  the  country,  and  subdued  it,  after  a  braye  resistance. 
(1277-^1283.) 

14.  The  remamder  of  Edward's  reign  was  filled  with  attempts  to 
subjugate  Scotland,  to  which  country  the  English  monarch  laid 
daim  as  lord  paramount,  by  the  rights  of  fealty  and  succession.  A 
Scotch  king,  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  II.,  had  been  compelled,  as  the 
price  of  his  release,  to  do  homage  for  his  crown ;  and  the  same  had 
been  demanded  of  later  princes,  in  return  for  lands  which  they  held 
in  England.  By  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1283,  the  crown  devolved  on  his  grand  daughter  the  princess 
Margaret,  who  was  a  niece  of  Edward  I.  of  England.  This  lady 
was  soon  after  affianced  to  Edward's  only  son,  the  prince  of  Wales; 
and  thus  the  prospect  of  uniting  the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms 
seemed  near  at  hand,  when  the  frail  bond  of  union  was  suddenly 
destroyed  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  princesa 

15.  The  two  principal  Scotch  competitors  for  the  crown  were  now 
John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce,  who  agreed  to  submit  their  claims  to 
the  decision  of  Edward.  The  latter  decided  in  favor  of  Baliol,  on 
condition  of  his  becoming  a  vassal  of  the  English  king.     (A*  I^*  1292.) 

1.  ffTo/M,  andently  called  Camhia^  a  prlndpalUy  In  the  west  of  Great  Britain,  baring  on 
Ike  north  and  weet  the  Irish  Sea,  and  on  the  sooth  and  sonth-weet  Bristol  Channel,  Is  about  one 
JWuidrad  and  flfty  miles  In  leQ|th(h»m  north  U>aoiith,  and  fhmt  fifty  U>  eighty  hi  bi^^  Hie 
Welsh  are  deeoendanu  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who,  being  driren  out  of  £nglai«d  by  the  Anglo 
Saxons,  took  reftige  In  the  mountain  flMtncsses  of  Wales,  or  fled  to  the  oontlneni  of  Europe^ 
where  they  gave  their  name  to  Brittany.  In  the  ninth  centuiy  Wales  was  divided  Into  three 
soTeretgntles  North  Wales,  South  Wales,  and  the  Intermediate  district  called  Powls^—the 
reigning  princes  of  which  were  held  together  by  some  loose  ties  of  confederacy.  In  the  year 
933  the  English  Jdng  Athelstan  eompeUed  the  Welsh  prlaoipaUties  to  become  his  tributaries; 
anl  upon  the  treaty  then  concluded  with  them,  founded  on  the  liMidal  relation  of  lord  and  Tas- 
wi,  the  Normans  based  their  claim  of  lordship  paramount  orer  all  Wales.  During  the 
eieventh  and  twel  .\h  centuries,  South  Wales  was  the  scene  of  flrequent  contests  between  the 
Welsh  and  Normans.  When  Edward  L  claimed  Caudal  homage  of  Ueweltyn,  the  doty  oT 
fbalty  was  acknowledged  by  the  latter ;  but  he  was  unwilling,  by  going  to  London,  to  pJare 
himself  in  the  {wwer  of  a  monarch  who  had' recently  Tlolated  a  solemn  trea^  with  him ;  and 
henee  arose  a  war  which  resulted  In  the  death  of  Llewellyn,  and  the  sul])iugaaon  «f  hia 
A.  O  IttS-^    iMMf  No.  XVL) 
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The  impatient  temper  of  Balial  could  not  brook  the  humiliating  acts 
of  vassalage  required  of  him ;  and  when  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  England,  he  refused  military  aid  to  the  latter,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  French  monarch.     (A.  D.  1292.) 
War  between  England  and  Scotland  followed ;  and  Baliol,  after  a 
brief  resistance,  being  defeated  in  the  great  battle  of 
Danbar,^  was  forced  to  make  submission  to  Edward  in  ^'  H^^^^ 
terms  of  abject  supplication.     The  victor  returned  to 
London,  carrying  with  him  not  only  the  Scottish  crown  and  sceptre, 
but  also  the  sacred  stone  on  which  the  Scottish  monarchs  were  placed 
when  they  received  the  royal  inauguration.     (A.  D.  1296.) 

16.  Scarcely,  however,  had  Edward  crossed  the  frontiers,  when  the 
Scots  reasserted  their  independence,  and  under  the  brave  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  but  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  foremost  of  patriots,  defeated  the  English  at  Stirling/ 
and  recovered  the  whole  of  Scotland  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  lost 
Again  Edward  advanced,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  muster  of  all  the 
English  chivalry,  and  the  Scots  wore  defeated  at  Falkirk  *  (A.  D. 
1298.)  The  adherents  of  Wallace  mutinied  against  him;  and  a 
few  years  later  the  hero  of  Scotland  was  treacherously  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  Edward,  and  being  condemned  for  the  pretended  crime 
of  treason,  was  infamously  ezeci^ted,  to  the  lasting  dishonor  of  the 
English  king.     (A.  D.  1305.) 

1 7.  The  cause  of  Scottish  freedom  was  revived  by  Robert  Bruce, 
grandson  of  the  Bruce  who  had  been  competitor  for  the  throne 
against  Baliol.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1306  he  was  crowned 
king  at  Scone^  by  tlie  revolted  barons.     In  the  following  year,  Ed- 


1.  Dunbar  is  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  tweii^*seveii  mllee  nortb-eaat  Arom  Edinburgh.  The 
ancient  caatje  of  Diuibar,  the  icene  of  many  warlilce  exploits,  stood  on  a  lofty  rock,  the  base 
of  which  was  washed  by  the  sea.  it  was  taken  by  Edward  I.  in  1206 ;— fotir  times  it  received 
within  its  walls  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary ;— and  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Ounbar  that  Orom- 
well  defeated  the  Scois  under  General  Leslie,  in  1650.    {Map  No.  XVI.) 

X.  Stirling  is  a  river  port  and  fortress  of  Scotland,  on  the  Forth,  thirty  miles  north-west  fh>m 
Edinburgh.  Its  fine  old  castle  is  placed  on  a  basaltic  rock,  rising  abruptly  three  hundred  feet 
from  the  river's  edge.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

3.  Falkirk  is  an  ancient  town  of  Scolhind,  twenty-two  miles  north-wost  fi^om  Edinburgh,  and 
three  m^les  »)uth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  the  valley,  a  iiuie  north  of  the  town,  the  Scotch, 
under  Wallace,  were  defeated  on  the  Sed  of  July,  1'2U8.  In  this  battle  fbll  Sir  John  Stewart, 
tbe  commander  of  the  Scottish  archers,  and  Sir  John  the  Grahame,  the  liosom  friend  of  Wal- 
lace.  Tbe  tomb  of  Graiiarae,  which  the  gratitude  of  hto  countrymen  has  Ihrloe  renewed,  la 
to  be  seen  in  tbe  churchyard  of  Falkirk.  On  a  moor,  half  a  mile  soutb-weat  from  the  town, 
Charles  Stuart,  the  Pretender,  gained  a  victory  over  the  royal  army  in  1746.   {Map  No.  XVI.    r.) 

4.  5c«a«,  now  a  small  vilkge  of  Scotland,  is  a  little  above  Perth,  on  the  river  Tay,  eighteeo 
mllca  w  Ml  from  Dundee^  aod  thiriy-ave  north-west  from  Edinburgh.    U  was  fbrmerly  tbe  imI- 
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wtrd,  asBembling  a  mighty  army,  to  render  resistance  hopeless,  took 
the  field  against  him,  bat  he  died  on  his  march,  and  the  expedition 
was  abandoned  by  his  son  and  successor,  Edward  II.,  in  opposition 
to  the  dying  injunctions  of  his  father.  (A.  D.  1307.)  Still  the  war 
continued,  and  the  Scotch  were  generally  successful ;  but  after  seven 
years  Edward  himself  marched  against  the  rebels  at  the  head  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  but  being  met  by  Bruce  at  the 
head  of  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  number,  he  experienced  a 
total  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,'  which  established  the  in- 
dependence of  Scotland.     (A.  D.  June  24th,  1314.) 

18.  The  northern  nations  of  Europe,  during  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  were  much  less  advanced  in  ciyilizatioa 
than  those  which  sprung  from  the  wrecks  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and 
their  obscure  annals  offer  little  to  our  notice  but  the  germs  of  rude  king- 
doms in  the  early  stages  of  formation.  In  the  south-west  of  Europe, 
the  wars  between  the  Moors  and  Christians  of  the  Spaiiish  peninsula 
had  already  continued  during  a  period  of  more  than  five  centuries, 
with  ever-varying  results ;  but  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  cali- 
phate of  Cordova,  in  the  year  1030,  followed  by  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Moham'  medan  empbe  of  Spain,  into  several  independent 
States,  (A.  D.  1238,)  struck  a  ftttal  blow  at  the  Saraoen  dominion. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  Christian  provinces  ahso  were  little  united, 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Christian  princes  to  form  alliances 
with  the  Moors  against  one  another.  The  founding  of  the  Moorish 
kbgdom  of  Granada,  in  1238,  for  a  time  delayed  the  fall  of  the 
Moslems ;  but  the  Christians  gradually  extended  their  power,  until, 
near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Granada  yielded  to  the  tor- 
rent that  had  long  been  setting  against  it,  and  with  its  fall  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Christian  fiuth  and  power  was  acknowledged  through- 
out the  peninsula.^^ 

donoe  of  the  Soottlah  UngB— the  plaee  of  their  ooronatioD— «iid  hM  been  the  toeoe  of  mtof 
historical  evento.  The  remains  of  Its  ancient  palaee  are  incorporated  with  the  mansion  of  the 
earl  of  ManaflekL    {Map  No.  XVL) 

1.  Bannoekkmrnj  the  name  of  which  Is  inseparably  connected  with  one  of  the  most  msm> 
omble  events  in  Britisli  history,  is  three  miles  soath-west  trom  Stirling.  About  one  mile  weit 
(Irom  the  village  Jame»  IIL  was  defeated  in  1488,  by  hto  rebellious  snttfects  and  his  son  Jamct 
rv.,  and,  after  being  WMnded  in  the  engagement,  was  assnwBlniled  ai  u  mill  in  tiie  vieal9* 
^Map  No.  X\  J.) 

a.  See  next  SecOon,  pp.  317-18.  and  Notea. 
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SECTION    III. 

OSMlftAI    mmOftT  DURING  THS  FOORTBENTH   AND  IHFTEKNTH  OENTURIM. 

L  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  DUBING  THE  FOURTEENTH  AND 
FUTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

ANALYSia  1.  ContinuaUon  of  the  histories  of  France  and  England.— 8.  Defeat  of  Edward 
n.  in  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  Edward  ofliends  the  borons.  [Gascony.]  The  Greot  Charter 
ttmflrmed,  and  annual  porliaroeots  ordained.— 3.  Rebellion  of  the  barons,  and  death  of  Ed 
vard.    Reign  of  Edward  IIL    Invasion  of  Scotland.    [Halidon  Hill.] 

Fkbnch  AMD  Emolish  WARS. — 4.  Edward  disputes  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  France. 
Invasion  of  France,  and  iMUtle  of  Cressy.  [Cressy.]  Defeat  of  the  Scots,  and  capture  of  Calais 
[Durluun.  Calais.]— 5.  Renewal  of  the  war  with  France,  and  victory  of  PoicUers.  (1356.) 
Anarchy  in  France.  Treaty  of  Bretlgny.  The  conquered  territory.  [Bretlgny.  Aquitaine. 
Bordeaux.}— 6.  Renewal  of  tlie  war  with  France  in  13G8.  Relative  aondltion  of  the  two  powers. 
The  French  recover  their  provinces.  [Bayonne.  Brest,  and  Cherbourg.]— 7.  Death  of  Edward 
IIL  of  England,  and  Charles  V.  of  France.  The  distractions  that  followed  in  both  kingdoms. 
[Orleans.  Lancaster.  Gloucester.]  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection.  [Blackheath.]— 8.  Character 
it  Richard  II.  He  is  deposed,  and  succeeded  by  Henry  IV.  (1399.)  The  legal  claimant. 
Origin  of  the  contentions  between  tlie  houses  of  York  and  Laaoaster.— 9.  Insurrection  against 
Henry.  [Shrewsbury.]— 10.  Accession  of  Henry  V.,  and  happy  change  in  his  character.  H« 
Invades  France,  and  defeats  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Aglnoourt. — II.  Civil  war  In  France, 
«nd  return  of  Henry.  The  treaty  with  the  Borgundian  fkctlon.  Opposition  of  the  Orieans 
party.  (The  States  General.  The  dauphin.]- IS.  The  Inflmt  king  of  the  English,  Henry  VI., 
and  the  Frmch  king  Charles  VIL  Joan  of  Arc  Her  declared  mission.— 13.  Successes  of  the 
French,  and  fate  of  Joan.— 14.  The  English  gradually  lose  all  their  oontlneotal  possessions,  ex 
oept  Calais.    Tranquillity  in  France. 

1&  Unpopularity  of  the  reigning  English  (lunily.  Popular  insnrrection.  Beginning  of  the 
WARS  OP  THK  Two  RosKB.  [St.  Albsns.]- 16.  Sanguinary  diaraetor  of  the  strife.  First  period 
or  the  war  doses  with  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.,  of  the  house  of  York.— 17.  The  French 
kti^.  The  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  eari  of  Warwick.  Overthrow  of  the  Lancastrians. 
TTie  fete  of  Margaret,  her  son,  and  the  lato  king  Henry  IV.  [Warwick.  Tewkesbury.]— 18. 
The  colemporary  reign  of  Louis  XI.  of  France.  The  relations  of  Edward  and  Louis.- 19. 
Fate  of  Edward  V.,  and  accession  of  Richard  IIL  Defeat  and  death  of  Richard,  and  end  of 
the  **  Wan  of  the  Two  Roses.**    [Richmond.    Bosworth.] 

90.  RaieN  or  Hkrrt  VIL  The  impostors  Simnel  and  Warbeck.  [Dublin.]— 31.  Treaties 
with  France  and  Scotland.  The  Scottish  marriage.— S3.  Why  the  reign  of  Heniy  VU.  is  am 
important  epoch  in  English  history. 

a.  OTHER  NATIONS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

L  Dbrmark,  Swkdbn  and  Norway.    Union  of  Oalmar.    [Oalmar.] 

2.  The  Russian  kmpirk.  Its  eariy  history.  [Dnieper.  Novogorod.]  Divisions  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  eleventh  century.— 3.  Tartar  Invasions.  The  reign  of  John  UI.  duke  of  Moe- 
xnr.  Russia  at  the  end  of  the  fUleenth  century. — 4.  Founding  of  the  Ottoman  bmpirb,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  empire.  [Emir.]  The  Turkish  empire  at  the  close  of  the  four* 
teenth  century.  The  sultan  Bi^azet  overthrown  by  Tkmerlaiie.— 5.  The  Tartar  kmpirk  or 
Tamkrlank.  Defeat  of  the  Turks.  Turks  and  Christians  unite  against  the  Tartars.  Death 
of  TRmerlane.  [SoOIhrcand.  Angora.]— 6.  TUdng  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and 
eKtInctlon  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

7.  Poland.  Commencement  and  early  history  of  Pobmd.  Extent  of  the  kingdom  at  the 
ckMe  of  the  flAeenth  century.  [Poland.  Lithuania.  Teutonic  knights.  Moldavia.]— 8.  The 
GxRMAN  KMPIRK  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Elective  monarchs.— P.  Causes  that 
reoier  the  history  of  Germany  exceedingly  complicated.  The  three  powerful  Slates  of  Ger^ 
many  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  [Luxemburg.  Bohemia.  Moravia    Silesia. 
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LoaatU.  Brandenbnig.  Holland.  1^1.  Auatria.]— 10.  AastrUa  prlneet  of  Ocrmaiif.  In- 
portiml  changn  made  during  the  reign  of  Maximilian.  [Worma.] — II.  8wmKRLAin»  revolta 
flrom  Austria.  Long-continoed  wars.  Switzeriand  independent  at  the  doae  of  Uie  fifteenth 
century.  [Rutuli.  WlUlam  Tell.  Morgarlen.  Sempacb.]~13.  Italian  Bistort  during  tbe 
central  period  of  tbe  Middle  Ages.  The  Italian  republics.  [Genoa.]  Duchy  of  Milan.— 13. 
Tbe  Florentines.  Contests  between  tbe  Genoese  and  Venetians.  [Lerant.]  Genoa  at  tbe 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.— 14.  History  of  Venice.  Her  power  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  fifteenth 
century.  [Morea.]  The  popes,  and  kings  of  Naples.  Interference  of  foreign  powers.— IS. 
Stair.  Union  of  tbe  most  powerful  Christian  States.  Orerthrow  of  tbe  Saracen  dominicos  in 
Spain.  [Nararre.  Anigon.  Castile.  Leon.  Granada.]— 10.  History  of  Portuoax.  [Farther 
account  of  PortugaL] 

HL  DISCOVERIES. 

1.  NaTigatlon,  and  geographical  knowledge*  during  the  Dark  Ages.  Reriyal  of  commereti 
[Pisa.]  Discovery  of  tbe  magnetic  needle.  Tbe  art  of  printing.  Discorery  of  tbe  CanAriea. 
Portuguese  discoveries.  [Canftriee.  Cape  de  Verd  and  Azore  islands.]— 3.  Views  and  objects 
of  Prince  Henry.  His  death.  Fame  of  the  discoveries  patronized  by  him.  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. The  bold  project  conceived  by  bim.  [Lisbon.  Ireland.  Guinea.]— 3.  Tbe  trials  of 
Columbus.  His  final  triumph,  in  the  discovery  of  America.  Vasoo  de  Gama.  Closing 
remarks. 

1.  England  and  Peance  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
CENTURIES. — 1.  France  an4  England  ocoapy  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  European  nations  during  the  closing  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  as  their  annals,  during  most  of  this  period, 
are  so  intimately  connected  that  the  history  of  one  nation  is  in  great 
part  the  history  of  both,  the  unity  of  the  subject  will  best  be  pre- 
served,  and  repetition  avoided,  by  treating  both  in  connection. 

2.  The  reign  of  Edward  II.  of  England,  whose  defeat  by  the 
Scots  in  the  famous  battle  of  Bannockbum  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, although  inglorious  to  himself,  and  disastrous  to  the  British 
arms,  was  not,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  the  progress  of  constita- 
tional  liberty.  The  unbounded  favoritism  of  Edward  to  Oaveston, 
a  handsome  youth  of  Gttscony,*  whom  the  king  elevated  in  wealth 
and  dignities  above  all  the  nobles  in  England,  roused  the  resentment 
of  the  barons ;  and  the  result  was  the  banishment  of  the  favorite, 
and  a  reformation  of  abuses  in  full  parliament.  (A.  D.  1313.)  The 
Oreat  Charter,  so  often  violated,  was  again  confirmed ;  and  the  im 
poitant  provision  was  added,  that  there  should  be  an  annual  assem 
bling  of  parliament,  for  protection  of  the  people,  when  "  aggrieved 
by  the  king^s  ministers  against  right ^' 

3.  But  other  favorities  supplied  the  place  of  Gaveston :  tiid 
nobles  rebelled  against  their  sovereign  :  his  faithless  queen  Isabella, 
sister  of  the  king  of  France,  took  part  with  the  malcontents,  and 

1.  Oaseonf,  before  tbe  French  Revolution,  was  a  province  of  France,  situated  between  tb» 
Garonne,  the  sea,  and  'iie  Pyrenees.  The  Gascons  are  a  people  of  much  spirit ;  but  their  exai^ 
f9ration  in  describing  Jieir  exjrlolls  has  made  tbe  term  gasconade  proverblaL  {Map  Hoi  XIU.) 


Edward  was  deposed,  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  murdered.  (A.  D. 
1327.)  Edward  III.,  crowned  at  fourteen  jesirs  of  age,  unable  to 
endure  the  presence  of  a  mother  stained  witli  the  foulest  crimes, 
caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  her  paramour,  Mortimer, 
to  be  executed.  He  then  applied  himself  to  redress  the  grievances 
which  had  proceeded  from  the  late  abuses  of  authority ;  after  which 
he  invaded  Scotland,  and  defeated  the  Scots  at  Halidon  Hill  j*  but 
on  his  withdrawal  from  the  country,  the  Scottish  arms  again  tri* 
nmpbed. 

4.   On  the  death,  in  the  year  1328,  of  Charles  IV.  of  France,  the 
last  of  the  male  descendants  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the 
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crown  of  that  kingdom  became  the  object  of  contest  be-  and  xnoush 
tween  Edward  III.  of  England,  the  son  of  Philip's  ^'^•• 
daughter  Isabella,  and  Philip  of  Valois,  son  of  the  brother  of  Philip. 
After  war  had  continued  several  years  between  the  two  nations,  with 
only  occasional  intervals  of  truce,  in  the  year  1346  Edward,  in  per- 
son, invaded  France,  and,  supported  by  hb  heroic  son  Edward,  called 
the  Black  Prince,  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  gained  a  great  vio- 
tory  over  the  French  in  the  famous  battle  of  Cressy*--^slaying  more 
of  the  enemy  than  the  total  number  of  his  own  army.  (Aug.  26th, 
1346.)  A  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  the  Scots,  who  had 
seized  the  opportunity  of  Edward's  absence  to  invade  England,  were 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Durham,*  and  their  king  Da7id  Bruoe  taken 
prisoner.  (Oct.  17,  1346.)  To  crown  the  honors  of  the  campaign, 
the  important  seaport  of  Calais,^  in  France,  surrendered  to  Edward, 
after  a  vigorous  siege ;  and  this  important  acquisition  was  retained 
by  the  English  more  than  two  centuries. 

L  HaLidan  HiU  is  an  emineooe  north  of  the  river  Tweed,  not  ftu*  from  Berwick. 

8.  Cretty^  or  CVccy,  U  a  small  vllluge,  In  the  former  province  of  Plcardy,  ninety-five  mllef 
•lortb-west  from  Paris.  It  is  believed  that  cannon,  but  of  very  rude  construction,  were  flnt 
employed  by  the  English  in  tills  battle.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Durham^  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  Is  an  Important  e\\y  In  the  north  of 
England,  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north-west  from  London.  The  field  on  which  the  baW 
lie  was  fought,  some  distance  north  of  Durham,  on  the  road  to  Newcastle,  (Oct.  J7lb,  1346,) 
was  called  J^eoiUe't  Cros*.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

4.  Cta4u»  (Eng.  Cal-is,  Fr.  Kah-4a',)  a  seaport  of  FVance,  on  the  Siralts  of  Dover,  in  the 
Ibrmer  province  of  Picardy,  Is  fifty  miles  north  of  Cressy.  In  1558  Calais  was  retaken  by  snr* 
priso  by  the  duke  of  Guise.  In  1506  it  was  again  tuken  by  the  English  under  the  archdok* 
Albert,  tut  In  1506  was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Nervins. 

Tbe  o-'^inate  resistance  which  Calais  made  to  Edward  III.  In  1347,  Is  said  to  have  so  mnch 
hice  >*•  the  conqueror  that  he  determined  to  put  to  death  six  principal  burgesiesof  the  town, 
who,  to  aave  tlieir  Mlow  clUzena,  had  magnanimously  plai^  themselves  at  his  disposal ;  but 
that  he  was  turned  from  his  purpose  only  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  queoD  Phlllppa.  fl 
IS  believed,  however,  that  Froiasart  alone,  among  his  cotorop>raries,  reUtes  tb's  story;  tad 
4oobU  may  venr  reasonably  be  entertained  of  Its  truth.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 
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5.  After  a  trace  of  eight  years,  daring  which  occarred  the  death 
of  the  French  monarch,  Philip  of  Yalois,  and  the  accession  of  hia 
son  John  to  the  throne  of  France,  war  was  again  renewed,  but  was 
speedily  terminated  by  a  great  victory,  which  the  Black  Prince  oh 
tained  over  king  John  in  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  (Sept.  1 356.)  The 
French  monarch,  although  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  in  triumph 
to  London,  was  treated  with  great  moderation  and  kindness ;  but  his 
captivity  produced  in  France  the  most  horrible  anarchy,  which  was 
carried  to  the  utmost  extreme  by  a  revolt  of  peasants,  or  serfe, 
against  their  lords,  m  most  of  the  provinces  surrounding  the  capital.* 
At  length,  while  king  John  was  still  a  prisoner,  the  two  nations  con- 
cluded a  treaty  at  Bretigny,*  (A.  D.  1360,)  which  provided  that  king 
John  should  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  that  the  English  monarch 
should  renounce  his  daim  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  to  the  pos- 
session of  Normandy  and  other  provinces  in  the  north  ;  but  that  the 
whole  south-west  of  France,  embracing  more  than  a  third  of  the 
kingdom,  and  extending  from  the  Rhone  nearly  to  the  Loire,  should 
be  guaranteed  to  England.  The  territory  obtained  from  France 
was  erected  into  the  principality  of  Aquitaine,*  the  government  of 
which  was  intrusted  to  the  Black  Prince,  who,  during  several  years, 
kept  his  court  at  Bordeaux.* 

6.  The  treaty  with  France  was  never  fully  ratified ;  and  in  the 
year  1368  war  between  the  two  countries  was  commenced  anew,  the 
blame  of  the  rupture  being  thrown  by  each  nation  upon  the  other. 
In  the  interval  since  the  late  treaty  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  rival  powers  :  king  Edward  was  now  decliuiDg 
in  age ;  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince  was  enfeebled  by  disease ;  and 
the  ceded  French  provinces  were  eager  to  return  to  their  native  king ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  France  had  recovered  from  her  great  losses, 
and  the  wise  and  popular  Charles  Y.  occupied  the  throne,  in  the 
place  of  the  rash  and  intemperate  John.     France  gradually  recovered 

J.  Bretignf  fs  a  smaU  hamlet  six  milee  sontb-eaat  fhmi  ChaitreB,  and  fifty  milM  •ontb-wcrt 
from  Paris,  in  the  formw  proriuce  of  Orleans. 

2.  Jjfuitaine  (Jiquitania)  was  the  name  of  the  Roman  prorinoe  In  Gaul  soath  of  the  Loin. 
Since  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  has  been  sometimee  a  kingdom  and  sometimes  a  duchy.  B» 
fore  the  reroiatloo,  what  remained  of  this  ancient  prorince  passed  ondw  the  name  of  Oui* 
•nne.    Bordeaux  was  Its  capital.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Bordwux^  called  by  the  Romans  Burdigaloj  an  important  commerdal  city  and  seaport  of 
France,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Garonne,  flfty-Sve  miles  fh>m  its  mouth,  nnd  three  huudrsd 
and  seren  milee  south-west  f>om  Paris.  Montesquieu  and  Montaigne,  Edwanl  the  Black  Princ^ 
pope  Qement  V.,  and  Richard  U.  of  Engbmd,  were  natires  of  this  city.    (Map  No.  Xllf.) 

a.  Feb.  1358.  Tills  rerolt  was  called  La  Jae<iiuru^  tnm  JacqaiM  Ben  Homme,  tt'e  lesdtf 
of  Uie  rebels. 
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most  of  ler  provinces  without  obtainining  a  single  victory,  although 
the  kejB  of  the  counti^ — Bordeaux,  Bayonne,*  Calais,  Brest,  ane 
Cherbourg* — were  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  EnglisL 

T.  On  the  death  of  Edward  (A.  D.  1377)  the  crown  fell  to  the 
son  of  the  Black  Princo,  Richard  II.,  then  only  eleven  years  of  age. 
Three  years  later,  Charles  V.,  by  his  death,  left  the  crown  of  France 
to  his  son  Charles  VI.,  a  youth  of  only  twelve  years.  Both  kingdoms 
Buffered  from  the  distractions  attending  a  regal  minority  : — in  France 
the  people  were  plundered  by  the  exactions  of  the  regents,  and  the 
kingdom  harassed  by  the  factious  struggles  for  power  between  the 
dukes  of  Bur'  gundy  and  Orleans ;'  and  in  England  similar  results 
attended  the  contests  for  the  regency  between  the  king's  uncles,  th^ 
dukes  of  Lancaster,^  York,^  and  Gloucester.'  In  the  year  1381  the 
injustice  of  parliamentary  taxation  occasioned  a  famous  revolt  of 

1.  B«y»iiit«  It  on  the  soath  side  of  the  Adour,  four  mtlee  fh>in  Ito  month,  new  the  soutb- 
ireatem  eztremttj  of  Franoe.  Bayonne  It  strongly  fortified,  and,  although  oQen  besieged,  hat 
aerer  been  taken.  The  military  weapon  called  the  bayonet  takes  its  name  fh>m  this  city,  where 
It  is  said  to  have  been  first  invented,  and  brought  into  iiae  at  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  during  the 
war  between  Francis  L  and  Charles  V.    (Map  No.  XIU.) 

S:  Brut  and  Ckerbowrg  are  small  but  strongly-fortified  seaport  towns  in  the  northwest  of 
France.  Cherbourg  was  the  last  tO¥m  in  Normandy  retained  by  the  English.    {Map  No.  \UL) 

X  Bw^rmndff  and  OrUant,  An  account  of  Bur*  gundy  has  already  been  given.  Orlean*^  a 
dty  of  France,  and  formerly  capital  of  the  prorinoe  of  the  same  name,  Is  situated  on  the 
Loire,  sixty-eight  miles  south-west  fh>m  Paris.  Orleans  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  6en4- 
bom,  the  emporium  of  the  Comiites,  which  was  taken  and  burned  by  Ciesar.  (Qesar  B. 
Vn.  19L)  It  snbeeqnently  rose  to  great  eminence,  and  was  unsnccessAiUy  besieged  by  At'  tfla 
and  Odoicer.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  first  kingdom  of  Bur'  gundy  under,  the  first  race  of 
French  kings.  Philip  of  Valois  erected  it  Into  a  duchy  and  peerage  In  favor  of  his  sou ;  and 
OrleeDs  has  since  continued  to  give  the  title  of  duk*  to  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal.  Charlea 
VI.  oonforred  the  title  of  **duke  of  Orleans^  on  his  younger  brother,  who  became  the  founder 
ef  the  Valoi»Orleans  Ihie.  Louis  XIV.  conforred  It  on  his  younger  brother  Philip,  the  founder 
of  tbe  Bourbon  dynasty  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  Louis  Philip  was  the  first  and  only  ruling 
prinee  of  the  Bourbon-Orleans  dynasty.    (.Afap  No.  XIII.) 

A^LaneoMUTj  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  **  dukes  of  Lancaster,'*  Is  a  seaport  town  on 
the  ooast  of  the  Irish  Sea,  forty-six  miles  (h>m  Liverpool,  and  two  hundred  and  five  miles 
Bortb-weet  fh>m  London.  Lancaster  Is  supposed,  fh>m  the  urns,  altars,  and  other  antlqnitiea 
found  there,  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  The  first  earl  of  Lancaster  was  created  in  196A. 
In  13S1  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  was  made  duke  of  Lancaster:  John  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Ed- 
ward IIL,  married  Blanch,  the  duke's  daughter,  and,  by  virtue  of  this  alliance,  sncceeded  to 
the  Utle.  His  son  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  became  duke  of  Lancaster  on  his  fkther*s  death  la 
laoei,  and  inaUy  Henry  IV.,  king  of  England  In  1398,  fhmi  which  time  to  tbe  present  this 
docb/  has  been  associated  with  the  regal  dignity.   {Mof  No.  XVL) 

5.  Yorky    Sm  Note,  p.  900.    (Jf^  No.  XVI.) 

8.  OUneeater  It  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Severn,  ninety-three  miles  north-west  flnom  London. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Romans  A.  D.  44 ;  and  Roman  coins  and  antiquities  are  frequently  dug 
■p  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  old  encampmeoL  Richard  II.  created  his  undes  dukes  of  Vork 
and  Gloucester ;  and  shice  that  time  the  ducal  title  has  remained  the  highest  title  of  English 
nobility.  The  duke  of  I^ncaster  was  the  only  one  who  really  possessed  a  duchy  (tbe  county 
of  Lancaster;  lubject  to  his  government,  and  iiat  was  reunited  to  the  orown  In  146J.  (JlCse 
«o.XVL> 
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the  lower  olaasea  b  jaded  by  the  Blacksmith  Wat  Tyler,  nmilar  to 
the  insurrection  of  the  French  peasants  which  raged  in  1S58.  In 
both  nations  these  events  mark  the  advance  of  the  swCb,  in  their 
progress  toward  emancipation,  to  that  stage  in  which  their  hopes  are 
roused,  and  their  wrongs  still  unredressed.  The  serfs  of  Englani 
demanded  equal  laws,  and  the  abolition  of  bondage :  to  the  number 
of  sixty  thousand  they  assembled  at  Blackheath,' — obtained  possess- 
ion of  London,  and  put  to  death  the  chancellor  and  primate,  as  evil 
counsellors  of  the  crown,  and  cruel  oppressors  of  Uie  people ;  bat 
the  fall  of  their  leader  struck  terror  into  the  insurgents,  and  the  re- 
volt was  easily  extinguished,  while  the  honor  of  the  crown  was  sul- 
lied by  a  revocation  of  the  promised  charters  of  enfranchisement 
and  pardon.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  of  the  mutineers  perished 
by  the  hand  of  the  hangman. 

8.  It  was  not  till  the  age  of  twenty-three  that  Bichard  escaped 
from  the  tutelage  of  his  uncles ;  and  then  his  indolence,  dissipation, 
and  prodigality,  brought  him  into  contempt ;  and  during  his  absence 
in  Ireland  a  successful  revolution  elevated  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster, sumamed  Bolingbroke,  to  the  throne.  (A.  D.  1399.)  The 
parliament  confirmed  the  deposition  of  Richard,  who  was  soon  after 
privately  assassinated  in  prison.*  The  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to 
the  throne  met  with  no  opposition,  although  he  was  not  the  legal 
claimant,  the  hereditary  right  being  in  Edward  Mortimer,  who  was 
descended  from  the  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  whereas  Henry  was 
descended  .from  the  third  son.  The  claim  of  Mortimer  was  at  a 
later  period  vested  by  marriage  in  the  fiunily  of  the  duke  of  Tork, 
descended  from  the  fourth  son  of  Edward;  and  hence  began  the 
contentions  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

9.  The  discontented  friends  of  Henry  proved  his  most  dangerous 
enemies ;  for  the  Percys,  who  had  entlironed  him,  dissatisfied  with 
his  administration,  took  up  arms  and  mvolved  the  country  in  civil 
war  ;b  but  in  the  great  battle  of  Shrewsbury*  (July  21,  1403)  the 

1.  BiMeHmtk  Is  «n  elevated  mooiy  traei  In  the  vleliiity  of  the  Brittah  melropolla,  toatb-veit 
tt  tbe  city.   Tlie  greater  portion  Is  in  the  parish  of  Greenwich. 

S.  Skrtwthu^  Is  situated  on  the  SoTem,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  north-west  Itom 
London.  William  the  Conqueror  gare  the  town  and  surrounding  country  to  Roger  de  Mon^ 
f?mery,  who  built  here  a  strong  baronial  castle ;  but  in  llOS  the  castle  and  prbperiy  wsre  tof 
iNted  to  the  crown.  Shrewsbury,  from  its  situation  close  to  Wales,  was  the  scene  of  maof 
holder  fhtys  between  the  Welsh  and  EngjIsh.  In  the  baUle  of  July  1403,  the  fall  ^  the  fiimooi 
LonI  Percy,  sumamed  Hotspur,  by  an  uukoown  hand,  decided  the  victory  in  the  aing's  lliTor. 
iJif  No.  XVI.) 

a.  RmA  Shakspeare's  **  King  Richard  11.** 

h.  Bead  Shak&peare's  **  First  Part  of  King  Heniy  IV 
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iQSVgentfi  were  defeated,  although  the  iounureetion  was  still  kept  ji^ 
a  number  of  years,  ohieflj  by  the  successful  valor  of  Owen  Olendower, 
the  Welsh  ally  of  the  Percys. 

10.  Henry  IV.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  V.  in  the  year 
1413.  The  previous  turbulent  and  dissipated  character  of  the  new 
sovereign  had  given  little  promise  of  a  happy  reign ;  but  immediate- 
ly after  his  accession  he  dismissed  the  former  companions  of  his 
vices, — took  into  his  confidence  the  wise  ministers  of  his  father, — 
and,  laying  aside  his  youthful  pleasures,  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
the  tranquillizing  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  wise  government  of  the 
people.^  Taking  advantage  of  the  disorders  of  France,  and  the  tem- 
porary insanity  of  its  sovereign  Charles  YI.,  he  revived  the  English 
claim  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  at  the  head  of  thirty  thou- 

^  sand  men  passed  over  into  Normandy  to  support  his  pretensions. 
After  his  army  had  been  wasted  by  a  contagious  disease,  which  re- 
duced it  to  eleven  thousand  men,  he  met  and  defeated  the  French 
army  of  fifty  thousand  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt,^ — slaying  ten 
thousand  of  the  enemy  and  taking  fourteen  thousand  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  most  eminent  barons  and  princes  of  the 
realm.     (Oct.  24,  1415.) 

11.  The  Orleans  and  Burgundian  factions  which  had  temporarily 
laid  aside  their  contentions  to  oppose  the  invader,  renewed  them  on 
the  departure  of  Henry,  and  soon  involved  the  kingdom  in  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war.  In  the  midst  of  these  evils  Henry  returned  to 
follow  up  his  victory,  and  fought  his  way  to  Paris,  when  the  Bur- 
gundian faction  tendered  him  the  crown  of  France,  with  the  promise 
of  its  aid  to  support  his  claim.  A  treaty  was  soon  concluded  with 
the  queen  of  the  insane  king  and  the  duke  of  Bur'  gundy,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  Henry  should  marry  Catherine,  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  and  succeed  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her  father ;  while 
in  the  meantime  he  was  to  govern  the  kingdom  as  regent.  (May, 
1420.)  The  States  General '  of  the  kingdom  assented  to  the  treaty; 
and  the  western  and  northern  provinces  owned  the  sway  of  Engiai^i; 
but  the  central  and  south-eastern  districts  adhered  to  the  cause  of 

1.  JIfintoKrt  Is  A  small  rlUage  of  France  In  the  former  provlnoe  of  Artois,  one  hundred  and 
^en  Biles  north  from  Paris.    (Jlfajr  No.  XIU.) 

8.  By  the  StaU9  Oental  is  meant  the  great  coraicil  or  general  parliament  of  the  nation, 
eoroposed  of  rapreeentati ves  from  the  n^iUly,  the  elergy,  and  the  muiiclpalitiea.  The  funirf 
dUtrieta  sent  no  repreeentalivea.    (See  University  Edition,  p.  894.) 

a.  HappUy  portrayed  in  Shakspeare's  **  Second  Par  of  King  Heniy  IV,"  let  t.,  Secne  fL 
•ndf. 
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the  danphio/  afterwards  Charles  YII.,  the  odIj  sarviring  son  of  his 
father,  and  the  head  of  the  Orleans  party.  Henry  V.  did  not  live  to 
wear  the  crown  of  France ;  and  the  helpless  Charles  soryived  blm 
only  two  months.     (Died  A.  D.  1422.) 

12.  The*  English  king  left  a  son,  Henry  VI.,  then  only  nine 
months  old,  to  inherit  his  kingdom.  France,  however,  was  now 
openly  divided  between  the  rival  monarchs — its  native  sovereign 
Charles  YII.,  and  the  English  king,  in  the  person  of  the  infant 
Henry.  In  the  war  which  followed,  the  prospects  of  the  EngliA 
were  gradually  improving,  when  they  received  a  fatal  check  from  the 
extraordinary  appearance  of  a  heroine,  the  famous  Joan  of  Arc, 
whom  the  credulity  of  the  age  believed  to  have  been  divinely  com- 
missioned for  the  salvation  of  the  French  nation.  Moved  by  a  sort 
of  religious  phrensy,  this  obscure  country  girl  was  enabled  to  inspire 
her  sovereign,  the  priests,  the  nobles,  and  the  army,  with  the  truth 
of  her  holy  mission,  which  was,  to  drive  the  English  from  Orleans, 
which  they  were  then  besieging,  and  to  open  the  way  for  the  crown- 
ing of  Charles  at  Kheims,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

13.  Superstition  revived  the  hopes  of  the  French,  and  inspired 
the  English  with  manifold  terrors — ^the  harbingers  of  certain  defeat : 
in  a  short  period  all  the  promises  of  the  maiden  were  fulfilled,  and 
in  accordance  with  her  predictions  she  had  the  happiness  to  see 
Charles  VII.  crowned  in  the  cathedral.  Her  mission  ended,  she 
wished  to  retire  to  the  humble  station  from  which  Providence  had 
called  her,  but  being  retained  with  the  army,  she  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  who  inhumanly  condemned  and  executed 
her  for  the  imaginary  crime  of  sorcery. 

14.  In  the  death  of  Joan  of  Arc  the  English  indeed  destroyed  the 
cause  of  their  late  reverses ;  but  nothing  could  stay  the  new  impulw 
which  her  wonderful  successes  had  given  to  the  French  nation.  In 
the  year  1437  Charles  gained  possession  of  his  capital,  after  twenty 
years  ezolusion  from  it ;  the  Burgundian  faction  had  previously  be- 
come reconciled  to  him,  and  thenceforward  the  war  lost  its  serious 
character,  while  the  struggle  of  the  English  grew  more  and  more 
feeble,  until,  in  1453,  Calais  was  the  only  town  of  the  continent  re- 
maining in  their  hands.     From  this  period   until  the  death  of 

1.  Drntftkin  Is  the  Utie  of  the  eldost  son  of  the  ldi«  of  France.  In  1349  Hambert  U.  tnw 
fcrnd  bis  estate,  the  province  of  Daupkiny,  to  Philip  of  Valois,  on  condition  that  the  eWs* 
son  of  the  king  of  France  should,  in  l\itare,  be  called  the  dauphinj  and  govern  this  territoiy* 
TTie  dauphin,  however,  retains  only  the  title,  the  estates  having  long  been  united  with  ths 
4V0wn  lands. 
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Charles  VII.,  u*  .461,  Franje  enjoyed  domestic  traD4uillity,  while 
dvil  wars  of  the  fiercest  violence  were  raging  in  England. 

15.  The  hereditary  claim  of  the  house  of  York  to  the  English 
throne  has  already  been  mentioned,  (p.  302.)  Henry  was  a  weak 
prince,  and  sabject  to  occasional  fits  of  idiocy ;  but  his  wife,  Marga- 
ret of  Anjou,*  a  woman  of  great  spirit  and  ambition,  possessing  the 
allurements,  but  without  the  virtues,  of  her  sex,  ruled  in  his  name. 
The  haughtiness  of  the  queen,  the  dishonor  brought  on  the  English 
arms  by  the  loss  of  France,  and  the  imbecility  and  insignificance  of 
Henry,  when  contrasted  with  the  popular  virtues  of  Richard  duke 
of  York,  rendered  the  reigning  family  unpopular  with  the  nation ; 
and  when  Richard  advanced  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  a  powerful 
party  rallied  to  his  support.  A  formidable  rising  of  the  people  in 
the  year  1450,  under  a  leader  who  is  known  in  history  under  the 
nickname  of  Jack  Cade,  first  manifested  the  gathering  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
discontent.  Five  years  later  civil  war  between  the  York-  of  the  two 
ists  and  Lancastrians  broke  out  in  different  parts  of  the  *<»™- 
kingdom ;  and  in  the  first  battle,  at  St  Albans,*  King  Henry  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  Yorkists  wore,  as  the  symbol  of  their  party,  a 
white  rose,  and  the  Lancastrians  a  red  rose ;  and  the  contests  which 
marked  their  struggle  for  power  are  usually  called  the  ^^  wars  of  the 
two  roses.'' 

16.  We  have  not  room  to  enter  into  details  of  the  sanguinary 
strife  that  followed.  ^^In  my  remembrance,"  says  a  co temporary 
writer,*  "  eighty  princes  of  the  blood  royal  of  England  perished  in 
these  convulsions ;  seven  or  eight  battles  were  fought  in  the  course 
of  thirty  years ;  and  their  own  country  was  desolated  by  the  English 
as  omelly  as  the  former  generation  had  wasted  France."  After  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in  which  Henry  was  twice  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  Richard  and  his  second  son  were  slain,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  period  of  the  war  the  white  rose  triumphed,  and  Edward 
lY.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  duke  of  York,  became  king  of  England. 
(A  D.  1461.) 

17.  Charles  YII.  of  France  died  the  same  year,  and  was  succeed- 

I.  ^iijMi  was  an  andent  i»roTlnce  of  France,  on  both  sides  of  the  Loire,  north  of  Poitoo. 
In  the  year  .946  Louis  IX.  of  France  bestowed  this  province  en  his  yoonger  brother  Cbarlea, 
with  the  titie  of  count  of  Anjou ;  but  in  1328  it  feU  to  the  crown,  at  the  accession  of  Philip  VL 
SubsequenUy  dlflbrent  princes  of  the  blood  bore  the  title  of  Ai\|ou ;  and  Margarsl|  who  b^ 
iuae  queen  of  Engiand,  was  the  daughter  of  Ben«  of  Ai\jou.    (Map  No.  XUL) 

8.  8L  Mbant  Is  a  smiUl  town  twenty  miles  north-west  fh>m  London. 

ft.  Philip  de  Comines. 

20 
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ed  OD  ihe  tbrcie  by  his  son  Louis  XL  The  reign  of  Edward  lY 
of  England  was  a  reign  of  terror.  Once  he  was  deposed,  and  Henry 
reinstated,  by  tlie  great-  power  and  influence  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,^ 
to  whom  the  people  gave  the  name  of  king-maker.  But  Warwick 
afterwards  1^11  in  battle ;  and  in  the  year  1471  the  heroic  Margaret 
and  her  son  were  defeated  and  taken  prisoners,  and  the  power  of  the 
Lancastrians' was  overthrown  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Tewkesbury,* 
which  concluded  this  sanguinary  war.  Margaret  was  at  first  inci- 
prisoned,  but  afterwards  ransomed  by  the  king  of  France  :  her  son 
was  assassinated :  Henry  YI.  breathed  his  last,  as  a  prisoner,  in  tho 
Tower  of  London ;  and  Edward  was  finally  established  on  the  throne. 

18.  The  reign  of  Edward  TV,  was  throughout  cotemporary  witb 
that  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  a  prince  of  a  tyrannical,  superstitions^ 
crafty,  and  cruel  nature,  but  who  possessed  such  a  fund  of  oomio 
humor,  and  such  oddities  of  thoughts  and  manner,  as  to  throw  his 
atrocious  cruelties  into  the  shade.  The  relations  of  these  two  princes 
with  each  other  were  in  a  high  degree  dishonorable  to  both.  Ed- 
ward, by  threatening  war  upon  France,  obtained  from  Louis  the 
secret  payment  of  exorbitant  pensions  for  himself  and  his  ministers ; 
and  the  latter  were  with  much  reason  charged  with  being  the  hired 
agents  of  the  French  king.  Both  these  princes  died  in  1483,  and 
both  were 'succeeded  by  minors. 

19.  Edward  Y.,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  succeeded  his  father 
as  king  of  England ;  but  after  a  nominal  reign  of  little  more  than 
two  months,  the  young  king  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York  were 
murdered  in  the  Tower,  at  the  instigation  of  their  uncle  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  with  the  title 
of  Richard  III.  But  the  whole  nation  was  alienated  by  the  crimes 
of  Richard :  the  claims  of  the  Lancastrian  family  were  revived  by 
Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond  ;*  and  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Bos- 

1.  The  «ftr|dom  of  WanoUk  <UtM  from  the  time  of  WiUIsm  Uie  ConqiMror,  who  bestowed 
the  town  and  cestle  of  that  name,  with  the  title  of  earl,  on  Henry  de  Newburg,  one  of  hit  fbl- 
lowert.  The  town  of  Warwick,  capital  of  the  oonn^  of  the  tame  name^  ^  on  the  river  Avon, 
elgfaty4wo  milee  norUi-west  from  London.    {Map  No.  XVL) 

8.  TewkeMbmry  la  on  the  rirer  Avon,  near  ita  confluence  with  the  Seyem,  thirty-three  milea 
iouth-west  from  Warwick,  and  ninety  miles  north-west  from  London.  The  field  on  which  the 
•Attle  was  flight,  in  Uie  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  is  sUU  called  the  ^  Bloody  Meadow.** 

S.  Rickmmdy  which  gave  a  title  to  the  dukes  of  that  name,  is  in  the  north  of  England,  forty 
one  miles  north-west  from  York.  Its  castle  was  founded  by  the  first  earl  of  Richmond,  who 
received  from  WlUiam  Jie  Conqueror  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  earl  of  Merda,  auJ  buili 
Bichmond  casUe  to  pro'ect  his  family  and  property.  The  title  and  property,  aAer  beinf 
possessed  by  diflbrec^  persons  allied  to  the  blood  royal,  were  at  length  vested  In  the  crwwn  by 
the  aooeaslon  of  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  to  the  throi  ^  with  the  tlUe  of  Heniy  VIL  {Mtp 
VaXVW 
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worth  field,^  diehard  was  defeated  fuid  s-aUi  (HS^),  The  crown 
'whioh  Richard  wore  in  the  action  was  immediately  placed  on  the  head 
of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  was  proclaimed  kmg,  with  the  title  of 
Henry  VII.  His  marriage  soon  after  with  ibf  princess  Elizabeth, 
heiress  of  the  house  of  York,  united  the  rival  claims  of.  York  and 
JLiancaster  in  the  Tudor  family,  and  put  an  end  to  the  civil  contests 
H^hich,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  deluged  England  with  blood. 

20.  The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  disturbed  b 
two  amgular  enterprises, — ^the  attempt  made  in  Ireland, 

by  Lambert  Simnel,  to  counterfeit  the  person  of  the  ^  *™^ 
young  earl  of  Warwick,  nephew  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the 
only  remaining  male  heir  of  the  house  of  York  j  and  the  similar 
attempt  of  Perkin  Warbeck  to  counterfeit  the  young  duke  of 
York,  one  of  the  princes  who  had  been  murdered  in  the  Tower  at 
the  instigation  of  Richard  III.  Both  impostors,  oltaming  the  right 
to  the  throne,  received  their  prbcipal  support  in  Ireland ;  but  the 
former,  alter  being  orowned  at  Dublm,*  and  afterwards  defeated  in 
iMttle,  (1487,)  ended  his  days  as  a  m^iial  in  the  king's  household, — 
while  the  latter,  after  throwing  himself  upon  the  king's  merc^,  being 
detected  in  subsequent  plots,  expiated  his  crime  on  the  scaffold. 

21.  The  most  important  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Henry  were 
m  treaty  with  France,  which  stipulated  that  no  rebel  subjects  of 
jeither  power  should  be  harbored  or  aided  by  the  other ;  and  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Scotland,  by  which  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry, 
W?U9  given  in  marriage  to  the  Scottish  king,  James  IV.,  a  marriage 
'from  which  have  sprung  all  the  sovereigns  who  have  reigned  in  Oreat 
Britain  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth  The  reply  of  Henry  to  his 
counsellors  who  objected  to  the  Scottish  marriage,  that  the  kingdom 
of  England  might  by  that  connection  fall  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
shows  a  great  degree  of  sagacity,  that  has  been  verified  by  the  result 
"  Scotland  would  then,"  said  Henry,  "  become  an  accession  to  Eng- 
land, not  Englimd  to  Scotland,  for  the  greater  would  draw  the  less 
it  is  a  safer  union  for  England  than  one  with  France." 

22.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  may  justly  be  oonsidered  an  im- 
portant era  in  English  history.     It  began  in  revolution,  at  the  close 

1.  M0sm»rU  U  a  mnall  town  nloety-flve  miles  north-vrest  from  London.  In  (be  btittte4eld,  la 
Ibe  rtdaity  of  thto  town,  U  ad  etilnence  called  Crown  HUl,  where  Lord  Stanley  1b  said  to  have 
placed  Biihanl't  crown  on  tbe  ea.'l  of  Richmond's  head.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

8.  DmUiM^  the  capital  of  Irelaml,  is  on  the  eastern  sea-coast  of  the  iskind,  at  tbe  month  of 
the  ilvar  Uffay,  two  hundrad  and  niuety4wo  miles  north-west  (torn  London.  It  was  fiallaa 
if  the  naofw  Div*Un^  or  DulMin,  "■  the  black  pool,'*  fh>m  fu  Ticlnity  to  the  »o  idy  swamps  al 
Jm  mouth  of  the  rf  ver.  It  has  a  popuUUou  of  two  hundred  and  SAy  thousand.  (Xt^  No.  XVI ) 
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of  tho  long  and  bloody  wars  between  the  honses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster :  it  effected  a  change  in  descents :  it  marks  the  decline  of  tho 
feudal  system,  the  waning  power  of  the  baronial  aristocracy,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  of  royal  prerogatives :  it  was  cotemporary  with 
that  greatest  of  events  in  Modem  History,  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica,— ^with  the  advance  in  knowledge  and  civilization  that  dawned 
upon  the  closing  period  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  great  European  monarchies  into  nearly  the  shape  and  extent 
which  they  retain  at  the  present  day ;  and  with  the  growth  of  the 
*^  balance  of  power"  system,  which  neutralized  the  efforts  of  prinoee  at 
universal  dominion.  A  general  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  prin- 
cipal States  of  Europe  at  this  period  will  better  enable  us  to  oom- 
prehend  the  relations  of  their  subsequent  history. 

II.  Other  Nations  at  the  close  of  the  purruENTU  cbnturt.-- * 

1.  Of  the  States  of  Northern  Europe — Denmark,^  Sweden,  and  Nor- 

KMMAKK.  ^*y>-"<^os^i*^*^g  *be  ancient  Scandinavia,  merit  our 

8WBDKN,  AND  first  attcution.     After  these  kingdoms  had  long  hem 

MoawAT.    agitated  by  internal  dissensions,  they  were  finally,  by 

the  treaty  of  Calmar,*  (1397,)  united  into  a  single  monardiy,  near 

1.  Dnmark  embraoM  the  whole  of  the  penlntala  north  of  Gemuuiy,  ewly  known  m  tk« 
CimkrieCk§r»9ne»9jaxA9ntrw9rdam  Jutland,  Its  ewlieet  known  InhaMtimts  were  the  OiaOri. 
(See  p.  171.)  The  fiunoos  but  myiterioiM  Odin,  the  Mars  as  well  as  the  Mohammed  of  Scain 
dtnarian  history.  Is  said  to  have  emigrated,  with  a  band  of  followers  from  the  banks  of  tha 
Tan'  ais  to  Scandinavia  about  the  middle  of  the  first  eeoturx  before  the  OhristiaB  era,  «wt  to 
haTe  established  his  authority,  and  the  S^thlan  religion,  OTer  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
Skiold,  son  of  Odin,  is  said  to  hare  ruled  over  Denmark ;  but  bis  history,  anJ  that  of  his  poe* 
terity  for  many  generations,  are  involved  in  fkble.  Hengist  and  Bona,  the  two  Saxon  chieft 
who  eonqoered  England  in  the  fifth  centniy,  reckoned  Odin,  (or  Wodin  in  their  dialect^  as 
their  ancestor.  Gorm  the  Old,  son  of  Hardicanote  L,  (Horda-knnt^  united  an  the  Danish 
States  under  his  sceptre  in  the  year  803.  His  grandson  Sweyn,  sabdued  a. part  of  Norway  in 
the  year  1000,  and  a  part  of  England  in  1014.  His  son  Osnnte  completed  the  conquest  of  En^ 
land  in  1018,  and  also  subdued  a  part  of  Scotland.  Oanute  embraced  the  Christian  rellgto*, 
and  introduced  it  into  Denmark;  upon  which  a  great  change  took  place  In  the  ebaracier  of  the 
people.  At  his  death,  in  1030^  he  left  the  crowns  of  Denmark  and  England  to  bis  son  Hantt> 
Canute  H.  In  138S,  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Danish  prince  Waldemar,  and  wtfo  of  Haquhi 
king  of  Norway,  styled  the  Semir'  amis  of  the  North,  ascended  the  throne  of  Norway  and 
Denmark.  In  1389  she  was  chosen  by  the  Swedes  as  their  sovereign ;  and  in  1387  the  treaty 
er  Colmar  united  the  three  crowns— It  was  supposed  forever.  In  1448,  the  princes  of  the 
fiunily  of  Skiold  having  become  extinct,  the  Danes  promoted  Christian  L,  count  of  01denbnrg» 
to  the  throne.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  royal  Danish  flumtly  which  has  ever  sinoe  kepi 
possession  of  the  throne.  In  1S33  the  Swedes  emancipated  themselves  flrom  the  cmel  and 
tyrannical  yoke  of  Christian  H.,  king  of  Denmark.  In  their  struggle  for  hidependence  they 
were  led  by  the  flumous  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  by  the  onaali 
BOtts  suflhiges  of  his  Mlow  dtixens.  Norway  remained  oonneeCed  with  Denmark  till  IMif 
when  the  allied  powers  gave  it  to  Sweden,  as  indemnity  for  Finland.    (Map  Nik  XIV.) 

S.  Colmar^  rendered  famous  by  the  treaty  of  1397,  is  a  seaport  toxwn  on  the  smaH  Islsad  at 
4)ttamholm,  which  is  in  the  narrow  strait  that  separates  the  Island  of  Olaiid  fhm  thai 
istoTSweden.    {MapVo.XlV,) 
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tiie  elose  of  the  fourteenth  century,  through  the  influence  of  Marga^ 
ret  of  Denmark,  whose  extraordinary  talents  and  address  have  ren'> 
d^-ed  her  name  illustrious  as  the  ^^  Semir'amis  of  the  North."  But 
the  union  of  Calmar,  although  forming  an  important  epoch  in  Scan- 
dinayian  history,  was  never  firmly  consolidated ;  and  after  having 
been  renewed  several  times,  was  at  length  irreparably  broken  by 
Sweden,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  (1521,) 
under  the  conduct  of  the  heroic  Oustavus  Vasa,  recovered  its  ancient 
independence. 

2.  East  and  southeast  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  were  the 
numerous  Sclavonic  tribes,  which  were  gradually  gathered  into  the 
empire  of  Bussia.     The  original  cradle  of  that  mighty 

empire  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Burick,  a  chief-  '^^^^^ 
tain  ootemporary  with  Alfred  the  Great,  was  a  narrow 
territory  extending  from  Kiev,  along  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,'  north 
to  Nov<^rod.*  Darkness  for  a  long  time  rested  upon  early  Bussian 
history,  but  it  has  been  in  great  part  dispelled  by  the  genius  and  re- 
search of  Karamsin,  and  it  is  now  known  that  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century  the  Russian  empire  had  attained  an  extent  and  importance, 
ms  great,  comparatively,  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  as  it  boasts  at 
the  present  day.  About  the  midclle  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
system  of  dividing  the  kingdom  among  the  children  of  successive 
monarchs  began  to  prevail,  and  the  result  was  ruinous  in  the  ex- 
treme, occasioning  innumerable  intestine  wars,  and  a  gradual  decline 
of  the  strength  and  consideration  of  the  empire. 

3.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Tartar  hordes 
of  Northern « Asia,  falling  upon  the  feeble  and  disunited  Bussian 
States,  found  them  an  easy  prey ;  and  during  a  period  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  Bussia,  under  the  Tartar  yoke,  sufiisred  the 
direst  atrocities  of  savage  cruelty  and  despotism.  At  length,  about 
the  year  1480,  John  III.,  duke  of  Moscow,  the  true  restorer  of  his 

I.  Dnieper,  the  BorfMtkenes  of  the  ancieiita,  BtUl  flrequently  called  by  Its  ancient  name,  if  a 
larga  river  of  European  Rnaila.  It  rises  near  Sroolensko,  rons  south,  and  flills  Into  the  Black 
8ca,  north-east  of  the  months  of  the  Danube.    (Map  No.  XVn.) 

9.  Jf^ogmred,  or  Novgorod,  called  also  Vdiki,  or  **  the  Great,**  formerly  the  most  important 
olty  in  the  Russian  empire,  is  situated  on  the  river  Volkhof,  near  Its  exit  nrom  Lake  llmen, 
•ne  hundred  miles  south-east  fh>m  8U  Peteraburgh,  and  three  hundred  and  five  north-weal 
flrom  Moeeow.  The  Volkhof  runs  north  to  Lake  Ladoga.  So  lmprogi«ble  «vaa  K'>'Rorod 
ODoe  deemed  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb, 

Qki*  contra  Deo*  et  magnaiH,  Jfovogordiam  f 
"Who  con  resist  the  Gods  and  Great  Novgorod >*» 
From  Novgorod  to  Kiev  Is  a  distance  of  nearly  six  hundred  milea. 
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eountry's  glory,  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  ruinons  system  by  which 
the  regal  power  had  been  frittered  away,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Moguls,  and  repulsed  their  last  invasioa 
of  his  country.  Under  the  reign  of  this  wise  and  powerfid  ptince, 
the  many  petty  principalities  which  had  long  divided  the  Sovereignty 
were  consolidated,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  Russia,  although 
scarcely  emerged  from  its  primitive  barbarian  darkness,  was  one  oi 
the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

4.  South  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Russians,  we  look  in 

vain,  at  the  close  of  the  ffteenth  century,  for  the  once 
k^m!^  filmed  Greek  empire  of  Justinian,  or,  as  sometimes  called, 

the  Eastern  empire  of  the  Romans.  The  account  which 
we  have  given  of  the  crusades  represents  the  Turks,  a  race  of  Tartar 
origin,  as  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  Turkish  emir,*  called  Otto- 
man, succeeded  in  uniting  several  of  the  petty  Turkish  States  of  the 
peninsula,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
About  the  year  1358  the  Ottoman  Turks  first  obtained  a  foothold  in 
Europe ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  their  empire  ex- 
tended from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Danube,  and  embraced,  ot  held  as 
tributary,  ancient  Greece,  Thes'  saly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  while 
the  Roman  world  was  contracted  to  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and 
even  that  was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  and  closely  pressed  by  the  ca- 
lamities of  war  and  famine.  The  city  would  have  yielded  ^j  the 
efforts  of  Bajazet,  the  Turkish  sultan ;  but  almost  in  the  moment  of 
victory  the  latter  was  overthrown  by  the  famous  Timour,  or  Tamer- 
lane, the  new  Tartar  conqueror  of  Asia. 

5.  About  the  year  1370,  Tamerlane,  a  remote  descendant  of  the 
Great  G^ngis  Khan,  (p.  286,)  had  fixed  the  capital  of  his  new  do- 
minions at  Samarcand,^  from  which  central  point  of  his  power  he 

1.  SamamtMi^  andenUj  called  MaroiuMdAy  now  a  dty  of  Iiid^>oiid«9iii  Tarlary,  hi  Boklaray 
WHS  the  capital  of  the  Penian  aatrapy  of  Sogdiana.  (See  Ma^  No.  IV.)  Alexander  Is  ttaooght 
to  hare  pllUged  it.  It  was  taken  from  the  sultan  Mahomet,  by  Gengls  Khan,  in  ISSO;  and 
wider  Tlmo-.i'  or  Tamerlane,  it  became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  lai^geat  empires  in  the  world, 
and  the  cen^  of  Asiatic  learning  and  dviUzatlon,  at  the  savie  time  that  it  rose  to  high  dls* 
Unction  on  aocoom  of  its  extensive  commerce  with  all  parts  cf  Asia.    Samaresnd  is  now  In  a 

a.  "BrnxTs  an  Arabic  word,  meaning  a  leader,  or  commandet,  was  a  title  first  given  fo  the 
ealipha;  but  when  they  assumed  the  title  of  sultan,  that  of  em  r  was  applied  to  their  chlidreib 
At  length  it  was  bestowed  upon  all  who  were  thought  to  be  descendants  ii  llahomet  in  the 
Itao  of  his  daughter  Fatimah. 
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made  tbuty-fiye  victorio  is  campaigns,— conqaering  all  Persia,  Nortli- 
em  Asia,  and  Hindostan, — ^and  before  his  death  ho  had  ^  ^Awim 
placed   the   crowns  of  twenty-seven  kingdoms   on  his   kmpirb  or 
head.     In  the  year  1402  he  fought  a  bloody  and  decisive  'amerlahi. 
battle  with  the  Turkish  sultan  Bajazet,  on  the  plains  of  Angora/  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  which  the  Turk  sustained  a  total  defeat,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.     Tamerlane  would  have  carried  hitf 
eonquests  into  Europe ;  but  the  lord  of  myriads  of  Tartar  horsemen 
was  not  master  of  a  single  galley ;  and  the  two  passages  of  the  Bos- 
porus and  the  Hellespont  were  guarded,  tiie  one  by  the  Christians, 
the  other  by  the  Turks,  who  on  this  occasion  forgot  their  animosities 
to  act  with  union  and  firmness  in  the  common  cause.     Two  years 
later  Tamerlane  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  while  on  his  march 
for  the  invasion  of  China 

6.  The  Ottoman  empire  not  only  soon  recovered  from  the  blow 
which  Tamerlane  had  ipflicted  upon  it,  but  in  the  year  1453,  during 
the  reign  of  Mahomet  II.,  effected  the  final  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople. On  the  29th  of  May  of  that  year  the  city  was  carried  by 
assault,  and  given  up  to  the  unrestrained  pillage  of  the  Turkish 
soldiers :  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors  fell  in  the  first  onset :  the 
inhabitants  were  carried  into  slavery ;  and  Constantinople  was  left 
without  a  prince  or  a  people,  until  the  sultan  established  his  own 
residence,  and  that  of  his  successors,  on  the  commanding  spot  which 
had  been  choeen  by  Constantine.  The  few  remnants  of  the  Greek 
or  Koman  power  were  soon  merged  in  the  Ottoman  dominion ;  and 
at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turkish  empire  was  firmly 
established  in  Europe. 

7.  While  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  three  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms  of  the  North,  and  Russia,  formed,  as  it 

were,  separate  worlds,  having  no  connection  with  the 

rest  of  Europe,  Poland,*  the  ancient  Sarmatia,  supplying  the  conneot- 

decfljed  eondltlon :  gardens,  flelda,  and  plantations,  oeoapy  the  place  of  lu  mimerons  streeU 
and  mosques ;  and  we  search  in  vain  Ibr  its  ancient  palaces,  whose  heauty  is  so  highly  eulo- 
gized by  A  rah  historians. 

1.  jf  K^oro,  a  town  of  Natolla  In  Asia  Minor,  (see  Note,  Romrn,  p.  881,)  Is  the  same  as  the 
•aelent  jf  ncyro,  which,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  was  the  capital  of  Galatia.  Here  St.  Paul  preached 
to  die  Galatlana. 

S.  Tk*  Polt  were  a  Sdaronic  tribe  (a  branch  of  the  Sarmatians),  who,  in  the  serenth  ceo 
Hvy,  passed  up  the  Dnieper,  and  thence  to  the  Niemen  and  the  Vistula.  About  the  middle  of 
ibe  tenth  century  they  embraced  Christianity,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  same  century  were 
tat  celled  P*/««,  that  tS|  Selavemimns  •/  tht  plain.    The  numerous  principalities  Into  which 
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ing  link  between  the  Sclavonian  and  German  tribes,  bad  risen  to  t 
considerable  degree  of  eminence  and  power.  The  history  of  Poland 
commences  with  the  tenth  century ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom began  with  the  reign  of  Casimir  the  Great  (1333-1370.)  In 
the  year  1386  Lithuania*  was  added  to  Poland ;  and  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  century  the  Polish  sovereign,  Wladislas,  was 
presented  with  the  crown  of  Hungary,  which  he  had  nobly  defended 
against  the  Turks.  But  Hungary  soon  reverted  again  to  the  German 
empire.  After  long  wars  with  the  Teutonic  knights,*  who,  since  the 
crusades,  had  firmly  established  their  order  in  the  Prussian  part  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  the  knights  were  everywhere  defeated  during 
the  reign  of  Casimir  IV.,  (1444-1492,)  who  added  a  large  part  of 
Prussia  to  the  Polish  territories.  The  Turkish  province  of  Mol- 
davia* also  became  tributary  to  Poland ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  this  kingdom  had  extended  its  power  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Euxine,  along  the  whole  frontier  of  European  civilization, 
thus  forming  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  Western  States  of  Europe 
•gainst  barbarian  invasion. 

8.  The  German  empire,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  com- 
prised a  great  number  of  States  lying  between  France  and  Poland, 
extending  even  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  embracing  the  whole  of  cen- 

tbe  Poles  were  divided  were  first  united  Into  one  kingdom  In  1035^  under  king  BolesUos  I. ; 
but  Polnnd  was  afterwards  subdivided  among  the  family  of  ihe  Piasts  until  1305,  when  WIadi»- 
las,  king  of  Craoow,  united  with  blaa  overeignty  tbe  two  principal  remaining  divisions,  Great 
and  LiUle  Poland.  From  1370  to  1383  Hungary  was  united  with  Poland.  The  union  with 
Lithuania  in  1386,  occasioned  by  the  marriage  of  the  grand  duke  of  Lithuania  with  the  queea 
of  Poland,  was  more  permanent  After  the  Lithuania  nobility,  in  1509,  united  with  Great  and 
Little  Poland,  in  one  diet,  Poland  became  the  most  powerAil  Slate  In  the  North.  Although  Po- 
land has  ceased  to  constitute  an  independent  and  single  State— Its  detached  fragments  having 
become  Austrian,  Prussian,  or  Russian  provinces -still  the  country  is  distinctly  separated  fK>ni 
those  which  surround  it,  by  national  character,  language,  and  manners.  The  present  Poland 
possessing  the  name  without  the  privileges  of  a  kingdom,  and  reduced  to  a  territory  extending 
two  hundred  miles  north  and  south,  and  two  hundred  east  and  west.  Is,  substantially,  a  part  of 
(be  Russian  empire.    (JUiip  No.  XVII.) 

1.  Tbe  greater  part  of  Litkuanioy  once  forming  tbe  north-eastern  d  /islon  of  Poland,  baa 
lieen  united  to  Russia.  It  Is  comprised  in  the  present  governments  of  Mohllew,  WItepsk, 
Illnsk,  Wibia,  and  Grodno.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

S.  Tbe  Teutonic  Knighu  composed  a  religious  order  (bunded  In  1190  by  Frederic,  duke  of 
Boabia,  during  a  crusade  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  intended  to  be  confined  to  Germans  of  noble 
rank.  The  original  object  of  the  association  was  to  defend  the  Christian  reiigidn  against  tb« 
Infidels,  and  to,  take  care  of  the  sick  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  degrees  the  order  made  several 
conquests,  and  acquired  great  riches ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fineenth  century  It  possessed 
a  large  extent  of  territory  extending  fh>m  the  Oder  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Hie  war  with 
tbe  Poles  greatly  abridged  its  fiower,  and  finally  the  order  was  abolished  by  Napoleon,  in  the 
war  with  Austria,  April  S4th,  1P09. 

3.  Moldavia^  nominally  a  Turkish  province,  but  in  reality  under  the  protection  of  1 
•mbraoes  the  north-eastern  pan  of  the  ancient  Dacia.    (Map*  Noa.  IX.  and  XVIL) 
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tral  Europe.     The  Carlovingian  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  Hered- 
itary monarchs ;  but  as  early  as  the  year  887  the  great 
Tftssals  of  the  crown  deposed  their  emperor,  and  elected  ^  ««MtAK 
snother  sovereign,  and  from  that  remote  peiiod  the  em- 
perors of  Germany  have  continued  to  be  elective. 

9.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  the  Germanic  States,  which  were 
of  different  grades,  from  large  principalities  down  to  free  cities  and 
the  estates  of  earls  or  counts — the  frequent  changes  of  territory 
among  them,  by  marriages,  alliances,  and  conquests, — the  weakness 
«d  the  federal  tie  by  which  they  were  united — and  their  conflicting 
interests,  and  frequent  wars  with  each  other  and  with  the  emperor,— 
the  history  of  Germany  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and  generally 
devoid  of  great  points  of  interest.  Many  of  the  States  had  their 
own  sovereigns,  subordinate  to  their  common  emperor.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  were  three  powerful  States  in 
Germany,  which  had  absorbed  nearly  all  the  rest  These  were  1st, 
lAUienibfurg^  which  possessed  Bohemia,*  Moravia,*  and  part  of  Si- 
lesia,^ and  Lusatia  :*  2d,  Bavaria^  which  had  acquired  Brandenburg,* 
Holland,^  and  the  Tyrol  :*  and  3d,  Austria*  which,  in  addition  to  a 

1.  The  Grmnd  Duchy  of  Luxtmhnrg  was  dlrided  in  the  year  1839,  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
giam.  The  town  of  Loxemburg:,  one  hundred  and  eighiy-flre  miles  north-east  ftrom  Parts, 
eoBtalning  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  In  Europe,  belongs,  with  a  portion  of  the  surround- 
ing countiy,  to  Holland.    (JV^No.  XV.) 

S.  Bokewa^  having  Silesia  and  Saxony  on  the  north,  Moravia  and  the  arch-duchy  of  Austria 
OD  the  south-east,  and  Bavaria  on  the  west,  forms  am  important  portion  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
(Jlfs^  No.  liSVL) 

3.  Morania^  an  important  province  of  Austria,  lies  east  of  Bohemia.  In  1783  a  portion  of 
SUesia  was  incorporated  with  it.  Moravia  is  the  country  anciently  occupied  by  the  Quadi  and 
Jtmrcinmttmni,  who  waged  fierce  wars  against  the  Romans.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  SUesia  Is  nortlv-east  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  embrsdng  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Oder.    (Jlfsp  No  XVIl.) 

5.  Lusatia  was  a  tract  of  country  liaving  Brandenburg  on  the  north,  Silesia  on  tie  east,  Bo- 
beroia  and  Bavarta  on  the  south,  and  Meisson  on  the  west.  It  is  now  embraced  in  the  east- 
ern part  <^  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  east  of  Dresden,  the  southern  part  of  Brandenburg,  and 
the  north-western  part  of  Silesia.  It  was  divided  into  (Jpper  and  Lower  Ijusatia,  the  former 
being  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory.    (Map  No.  XVI  f.) 

6.  BrandsHkurg,  the  most  important  of  the  Prussian  States,  lies  between  Meoklenbui^  and 
Fomersnia  on  the  north,  and  West  Prussian  Saxony  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  on  the  south. 
.t  includes  Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  empire.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

7.  IfsUand  has  the  Prussian  German  States  on  the  south-east,  Belgium  on  the  south,  and 
Ihe  sea  on  the  west.    (Maps  Nos.  XV.  and  XVII.) 

8.  The  Tyrol^  (comprising  the  ancient  Rhoetia  with  a  part  of  Noricum,  see  Map  No.  IX.,) 
m  a  province  of  the  Austrian  empire,  east  of  Switiserlaid,  and  having  Bavaria  on  the  north, 
ami  Lombardy  on  the  south.  The  lyrolese,  although  warmly  attached  to  liberty,  have  always 
beoi  steadfast  adherents  of  Austria.    {Map  No.  XVlI.) 

9.  The  archduchy  of  jSustria^  the  nucleus  and  centre  of  the  Austrian  empire,  lies  on  both 
ildss  of  the  Danube,  having  Bohemia  and  Moravia  on  Uie  north,  and  Slyria  and  Garinthia  on 
Ibe  somh.    In  the  Ume  of  Charlemagne,  about  the  yeu*  800,  the  maigravale  of  Austria  wm 
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large  number  of  hereditary  States,  poaaessed  mueh  of  the  SnabiiB 
territory.     (See  Su^Mi,  p.  270.) 

10.  In  the  year  1438  the  German  princes  elected  an  emperor  from 
the  hoose  of  Austria;  and,  oyer  since,  an  Austrian  prinoe,  with 
scarcely  any  *  intermission,  has  occupied  the  throne  of  G^ermany. 
Near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  German  States,  then 
under  the  reign  of  Maximilian  of  the  house  of  Austria,  made  an  im- 
portant change  in  their  oonditioD,  by  which  the  private  wars  and 
feuds,  which  the  laws  then  authorixed,  and  the  right  to  carry  on 
which  against  each  other  the  petty  States  r^;arded  as  the  bulwark 
of  their  liberty,  were  made  to  give  place  to  regular  courts  of  justice 
for  the  settlement  of  national  controversies.  In  the  year  1495,  at  a 
general  diet  held  at  Worms,'  the  plan  of  a  Perpetual  Public  Peace 
was  subeoribed  to  by  the  several  States :  oppression,  rapine,  and  vio- 
lence, were  made  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  law,  and  the  public 
tranquillity  was  thus,  for  the  first  time  in  Germany,  established  on  a 
firm  basis. 

1 1.  For  a  oonsiderabfo  period  previous  to  the  begiiming  of  ihm 

fourteenth  century,  Switzerland,  the  Helvetia  of  the  Ro- 
a^T^!iia  nians,  had  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Germanic  em- 
pire; but  in  the  year  1307  the  house  of  Austria,  under 
the  usurping  emperor  Albert,  endeavored  to  extend  his  sway  over  the 
rude  mountaineers  of  that  inhospitable  land.  The  tyranny  of  Aus- 
tria provoked  the  league  of  Rutuli  ;*  the  famous  episode  of  the  hero 
William  Tell  *  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and  in 

lbm«d  aootli  of  the  Durab6|  bj  a  body  of  mlliiU  wblob  prolootfed  tba  «oaUi-«iBt  of  Gwowttj 
from  the  i-doarslona  of  the  Atlatlo  tribes.  In  1156  ite  territory  was  extended  nofth  of  the  Daa* 
ttba^  end  made  a  dochy.  In  1438  the  mling  dynasty  of  Austria  obtained  the  eleetonl  erowa 
of  the  German  emperors,  and  In  1453  Austria  was  raised  to  an  areh^ucby.  In  1596  It  acqalvad 
Bohemia  and  Hnngary,  and  aUalned  the  rank  of  a  European  monarchy.    {M^  No.  XVIL) 

1.  fr^rwu  Is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  forty-two  miles  south-west  ftom  Frankfort. 
{Map  No.  XVn.) 

S.  Rutmli  was  a  meadow  slope  under  the  Salzburg  mountain,  In  the  canton  of  UrI,  and  oa 
the  west  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  where  the  oonfoderates  were  wont  to  assemble  at  den4 
df  night,  to  consult  for  the  salvation  of  their  country.    (Map  No.  xrv.) 

3l  The  stoiy  of  WiUiMm  TM^  one  of  the  confederates  of  RntuU,  is,  briefly,  as  follows.  Gea» 
ler  the  Austrian  governor  had  carried  his  insolence  so  for  as  to  caose  his  hat  to  be  placed 
upon  a  pole^  as  a  symbol  of  the  sovereign  power  of  Austria,  and  to  order  that  all  w!io  passed 
should  mioover  their  beads  and  bow  before  it  Tell,  having  passed  the  hat  without  making 
obeisance,  was  summoned  before  Geisler,  who,  knowing  that  ho  was  a  good  archer,  oommand- 
ed  him  to  shoot,  lh>m  a  graat  distance,  an  apple  placed  on  the  bead  of  his  own  son,— promia* 
ing  him  his  lifo  if  he  succeeded.  Tdl  hit  the  apple,  but,  acoldenUlly  dropping  a  ooneeoM 
arrow,  was  asked  by  the  tyrant  why  he  had  brought  two  arrows  with  him?  **IIad  I  shot  my 
•hUiVin4iedth»arth«^*'tiM  Moood  ihitftWM  forthee;-«id,l«  eM^IthooM  asc  hsf» 
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tiie  jew  1308  ihe  nnited  cantons  of  Uri,  Sobwytz,  and  Unterwalden/ 
Btrucc  their  first  blow  for  liberty,  and  expelled  their  oppressors  from 
the  country.  In  1315  the  Swiss  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Austrians  at  Morgarten/  and  another  at  Sempach*  in  1386 ;  but  thej 
were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Germanic  empire  until  about  the 
oloee  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  in  the  &mons  Suabian  war,  army 
after  army  of  the  Austrians  was  defeated,  and  the  emperor  Maxi> 
milian  himself  compelled  to  effect  a  disgraceful  retreat  This  was 
the  last  war  of  the  early  Swiss  confederates  in  the  cause  of  freedom ; 
and  the  peace  concluded  with  Maximilian  in  1499  established  the 
independence  of  Switierland. 

r2.  The  condition  of  Italy  during  the  central  period  of  the  Hid* 
die  Ages  has  already  been  described.     (Sec  II.)     At  the  <dose  of 
that  period  Italy  still  formed,  nominally,  a  part  of  the 
Germanic  empire ;  but  the  authority  of  the  German  em-  ^^^J^ 
perors  had  silently  declined  during  the  preceding  cen- 
turies, until  at  length  it  was  reduced  to  the  mere  ceremony  of  core 
nation,  and  the  exercise  of  a  few  honorary  and  feudal  rights  over  the 
Lombard  vassals  of  the  crown.     In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  een« 
turies,  numerous  republics  had  sprung  up  in  Italy ;  and,  animated 
by  the  spurit  of  liberty,  they  for  a  time  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree 
of  prosperity ;  but  eventually,  torn  to  pieces  by  contendmg  factions, 
and  a  prey  to  mutual  and  incessant  hostilities,  they  fell  under  the 
tyranny  of  one  despot  after  another,  until,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenUi  century,  Florence,  (}enoa,*  and  Venice,  were  the  only  im- 

Mteed  mj  mark  a  second  Una.**  GMiler,  In  a  rags  not  unmixed  with  terror,  declared  tlm 
•Itbough  be  had  promised  Tell  bis  life,  he  ahoold  pass  it  In  a  dongeon ;  and  taking  his  eaptlT« 
bound,  started  In  a  boat  to  crosa  the  Lake  of  Looeme,  to  his  fbrtress.  But  a  violent  storm 
wising,  Ten  was  set  at  liberty,  and  the  helm  oommltted  to  bis  bands.  He  guided  the  boat  soe- 
•essAilljr  to  the  shore,  when,  aeldng  bis  bow,  by  a  daring  leap  he  sprung  upon  a  rock,  leaving 
Jie  barque  to  wrestle  with  the  billows.  Geesler  escaped  the  siorm,  but  only  to  laU  by  the  un- 
«rlng  arrow  of  TeU.   The  death  of  Geseler  was  a  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Swiss  canlooi. 

1.  rVt,  Sekwftt^  UmUrwcUen^  see  Map  No.  XIV. 

SL  Mergarten^  the  narrow  pass  In  which  the  battle  was  fought,  Is  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
small  Lake  of  Bgerl,  in  the  canton  of  Schwyts,  seventeen  miles  east  (h>m  Lucerne.  {Mmp 
Ko.  XIV.) 

a  Sem^aek  is  a  smull  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  seven  miles 
Bortbwest  Anom  Lucerne.    (JIfaji  No.  XIV.) 

4  Oenoa^  a  maritime  city  of  northern  Italy,  is  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name; 
Mffsnly^ive  miles  soulh.«a8t  fh>m  Turin.  After  the  downfkll  of  the  empire  of  Cbarlomagne, 
Genoa  erected  Itself  into  a  republic  In  1 174  it  possessed  an  extensive  territory  in  north-west- 
«a  Italy,  neariy  aU  of  Provence,  and  the  Ishmd  of  Ck>rBlca.  Genoa  carried  on  long  wars  with 
*1sa  and  Venke,— that  with  the  latter  being  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  Italian  amwla  or 
lie  Middle  Ague. 
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portant  States  that  had  escaped  the  general  catastrophe.  Nearly  all 
the  numerous  free  towns  and  republics  of  Lombard j  had  been  con- 
quered by  tlie  duohy  of  Milan,  which  acknowledged  a  direct  de> 
pendence  on  the  German  emperor. 

13.  The  Florentines,  who  greatly  enriched  themselyes  by  their 
commerce  and  manufactures,  maintained  their  republican  form  of 
goyemment,  from  about  the  close  of  the  twdfth  century,  during  a 
periiMl  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  Genoese  and  Ve- 
netians, whose  commercial  interests  thwarted  each  other,  both  in  the 
Levant'  and  the  Mediterranean,  quarreled  repeatedly;  but  eventu- 
ally the  Venetians  gained  the  superiority,  and  retained  the  command 
of  the  sea  in  their  own  hands.  Of  all  the  Italian  republics,  Genoa 
was  the  most  agitated  by  internal  dissensions ;  and  the  Genoese,  vol- 
atile and  inconstant,  underwent  frequent  voluntary  changes  of  mas- 
ters. At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Genoa  was  a  dependency 
of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  although  subsequently  it  recovered  once  more 
its  ancient  state  of  independence. 

14.  Venice,  to  whose  origm  we  have  already  alluded,  was  the 
earliest,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  most  considerable,  commercial  city 
of  modern  Europe.  At  a  very  early  period  the  Venetians  began  to 
trade  with  Constantinople  and  other  eastern  cities ;  the  crusades,  to 
which  their  shipping  contributed,  increased  their  wealth,  and  extend- 

.  ed  their  commerce  and  possessions ;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  besides  several  rich  provinces  in  Lombardy,  the  re- 
public was  mistress  of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Morea,*  or  Southern  Greece,  and  of  most  of  the  isles  in  the  ^gean 
Sea.  The  additional  powers  that  at  this  time  shared  the  dominion 
of  Italy,  were  the  popes,  and  the  kings  of  Naples ;  but  the  temporal 
domains  of  the  former  were  small,  and  those  of  the  latter  soon  passed 
into  other  hands ;  for  the  continual  wars  which  all  the  Italian  Statcis 
waged  with  each  other  had  already  encouraged  foreign  powers  to 
form  plans  of  conquest  over  them.  In  the  year  1500  Ferdina^id  of 
Spain  deprived  France  of  Naples ;  and  from  this  time  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  already  masters  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  became,  foi  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  the  predominating  power  in  Italy. 

I.  The  Levant  Is  a  tenii  npplied  to  designate  the  eastern  ooaats  of  the  Me^titcrrane-.n,  ftont 
■outhern  Greece  to  Egypt.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  trade  with  these  C4Miii]ries  wi^  alaofl 
«K0lii8iTely  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  who  gave  to  them  the  general  np{K*Ila:ion  of  ^'^MmmU^ 
or  eastern  countries.    (Italian,  I^vanU :  French,  LmanU) 

8.  4l«rea.  the  ancient  Pehponnisnt^  or  sonlhem  6reeo(%  is  h  lid  t<i  -Utrlrt  itf  modem  naiM 
ftom  ita  reseniDliuK.)  lo  a  mulberry  leaT.    (Greek,  wior^^  u  innlUcrry  iree.) 
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*  15.  Turning  to  Spain^  we  behold  there,  in  the  bq^nniiq^  of  the 
fifteenth  oentorj,  the  three  Christfan  States  of  Navarre,* 
Aragon,'  Oaatile'  and  Leon^  united,  and  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Ghranada.*  Frequent  dissensions  among  the  Christian 
States  had  long  prevented  unity  of  action  among  them,  but  in  the 
year  1474  Ferdinand  Y.  ascended  the  throne  of  Aragon;  and,  as 
he  had  previously  married  Isabella,  a  princess  of  Castile,  the  two 
most  powerfid  Christian  States  were  thus  united.  The  plan  of  ex- 
pelling the  Moors  firom  Spain  had  long  been  agitated ;  and  in  1481 
the  war  for  that  purpose  was  commenced  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Ten  years,  however,  were  spent  in  the  sanguinary  strife,  before  the 

u  JVkvarrf  Is  tn  the  northern  part  or  ^uUn,  harlng  France  and  the  Pyreneea  on  the  north, 
Anfon  on  the  east,  Old  Gaslfle  on  the  south,  and  the  Basque  prorlnoes  (Biscay,  Gulpuzooa, 
wad  Alava)  on  the  west  A  portion  of  ancient  NaTarre  extended  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
afterwards  formed  the  French  province  of  Beam.  (See  Map  No.  XIII.)  Daring  many  cen> 
titrles  Naram  was  an  Independent  kingdom,  hut  in  1S84  It  became  united,  by  intermarriage, 
with  that  of  France.  In  13S0  it  again  obtained  a  sovereign  of  its  own.  Although  still  dalmed 
by  FVanoe,  in  1519  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united  all  the  country  south  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  In  1500  Henry  IV.,  grandson  of  Henry  king  of  Navarre,  ascended  the  throne 
«f  Flraiiee ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  reign  of  Charles  X^  the  French  monarohs,  (with  the  ex- 
aspCion  of  Napoleon,)  assumed  the  title  of  **king  of  France  and  Navarro  ;**  but  only  the  small 
portion  of  Navarre  north  of  the  Pyrenees  remained  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy.  Span- 
kh  NaTarre  is  still  governed  by  Its  separate  laws,  and  has,  nominally  at  least,  the  same  coo- 
itttntkMi  which  tt  eiOoyed  when  It  was  a  separate  monarchy ;  but  iu  sovereignty  is  vested  In 
lie  Spanish  crown.    (JVcji  No.  Xia) 

S.  Armgtm  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees,  east  by  (Satalonia,  south  by  Valencia, 
•ad  wed  by  Oastile  and  Navarre.  While  a  separate  kingdom  it  was  the  most  powerAil  of  the 
penhMolar  States,  and  comprised,  In  1470,  under  the  sovereignty  of  Ferdinand,  eatduslve  of 
Aragoo  proper,  Navan«,  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Sardinia.    {Map  No.  XIU.) 

a.  Cm9ta$  Is  the  central  and  largest  division  of  modem  Spain.  The  northem  portion  being 
Ihst  Int  recovered  from  the  Saracens,  is  called  Old  Castile,  and  comprises  the  modem  provi- 
taoss  of  Burgos,  Sorts,  Segovia,  and  Avila:  the  southero  portion,  called  New  OasHle,  oomprlsei 
the  provinces  of  Madrid,  Onadalaxara,  Cuenca,  Toledo,  and  La  BfaDofaa.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  Saracens,  and  various  vicissitudes,  the  sovereignty  of  Oastile  was  vested  by  marriage  In 
flaneho  IH.  king  of  Navarre,  whose  son  Ferdinand  was  made  king  of  Ctotlle  tn  1034.  Three 
years  later  he  was  crowned  king  of  Leon.  The  crowns  of  CSastile  and  Leon  were  repeatedly 
sqwrated  and  united,  tlU,  by  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  who  hekl  both  crowns,  with  FerdinamV 
khig  of  Aragon,  In  1407,  the  three  kingdoms  were  oonsolidaled  into  one.    {Mtp  No.  XUL) 

4.  The  kingdom  of  Lean  was  bounded  north  by  Asturias,  east  by  Okl  Outlle,  sooth  by  E» 
Ireroadura,  and  west  by  Oalicia  and  PortngaL  During  the  eighth  century,  this  district,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  was  formed  Into  a  kingdom,  called  after  Ito  capital,  and  eonneetsd 
with  Asturias.  It  was  first  added  to  Oastile  tn  1037,  In  the  reign  of  Ferdhumd  L  king  of  Oae> 
UK  who  was  king  of  Leon  In  right  of  his  wife ;  but  It  conUnoed  In  an  nnsettled  itete  UD  IQI^ 
when  It  was  Anally  united,  by  Inheritance,  to  the  dominions  of  Ferdinand  IIL  king  of  GasUle. 
{Mmp  No.  Xni ) 

5.  «r«,uufa,  conslsUng  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  andent  Andalusia,  (Note  p.  S3S,)  Is  ob 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  tn  the  south-eastern  part  of  Spain.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  AM* 
can  empire  In  Spain,  In  the  year  1238,  Mohammed  ben  Alhamar  ft>unded  the  Moorish  king- 
don  of  Granada,  making  the  city  of  Granada  his  capital.  Granada  remained  hi  the  possession 
ef  the  Moo^  two  hundred  and  flfty  years,  which  comprise  the  season  of  Hs  prosperity.  Im 
Um  tt  siirrendeivd  to  Ferdinand  the  OathoUc,  being  the  last  foothold  of  Saracen  power  !• 

{Map  No.  XIIL) 
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Clirifltiaiis  were  enabljd  to  besiege  €hranada,  ihe  Moorish  capital; 
but  the  oapitalation  of  that  oitj  in  January,  1492,  pnt  an  end  to  the 
Saracen  dominion  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  after  it  had  existed  there 
during  a  period  of  eight  hundred  years.  In  the  year  1512  Ferdi- 
nand iuTaded  and  conquered  Navarre ;  and  thus  the  whole  of  Spain 
WAS  united  under  the  same  goTemment 

16.  Toward  the  dose  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  frontier  province 
of  Portugal,*  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Chris- 
^^^     tians  firom  the  Moors,  was  formed   into  an  earldom 
tributary  to  Leon  and  Castile ;  but  in  the  twelfth  oen- 
tuiy  it  was  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom,  and  in  the  early 
pait  of  the  thirteenth  it  had  readied  its  present  limits.     The  hbtory 
4>f  Portugal  is  devoid  of  general  interest,  until  the  period  of  Uiose 
voyages  and  discoveries  of  which  the  Portuguese  were  the  early  pro- 
moters, and  which  have  shed  immortal  lustre  on  the  Portuguese  name. 

III.  Discoveries. — 1.  A  brief  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
fifteenth  century  will  close  the  present  chapter.  From  the  subrer- 
sion  of  the  Roman  empire,  until  the  revival  of  letters  which  succeed- 
ed the  Dark  Ages,  no  advance  was  made  in  the  art  of  navigation; 
and  even  the  little  geographical  knowledge  that  had  been  acquired 

1.  P^rtmgml,  andenlly  Mlled  lAuiUmim,  (Note  p.  168,)  wm  taken  po«Miloii  of  liy  the  Bo* 
nans  atiooi  two  bandred  jean  belbra  the  Chriatlan  en ;  prerkKiilj  to  which  the  PhtMlriiM, 
OvthagliiiaiM,  and  GroelLR,  traded  to  Its  dioraa,  and  piobefalyptai^  lothettlh 

eeotury  It  waa  inandated  bj  the  Gennanlc  tribeay  and  In  7IS  waa  oonqnerMl  bj  the  SaraoeM 
Soon  aner,  the  Spaniards  of  OaaUle  and  Leon,  aided  by  the  natire  InhaMtanla,  wraaled  north- 
era  Portimd,  between  the  Mlnho  and  the  Douro,  fVom  the  Moon,  and  pkned  ooonta  or  goven^ 
on  oyer  thta  region.  About  the  eloae  of  the  eleventh  watnry  Henry,  a  Buifoadlan  piinee^ 
eame  into  Spain  to  aeek  his  fortone  by  his  sword,  in  the  wars  against  the  Moon.  Alphonao 
VI.  king  of  OaaUle  and  Leon,  gave  to  the  ehivahio  stranger  the  hand  of  his  daughter  In  mai^ 
rlage,  and  also  the  earldom  of  the  Christian  proytnoea  of  PortogaL  In  1130  the  rpilintuaaa 
earl,  Alphonao  I.,  baring  gained  a  brilliant  vietory  over  the  Moors,  his  aoldlen  prodalmed  hhn 
king  on  the  flekl  of  battle ;  and  Portugal  became  an  Independent  kingdom.  Ita  power  now 
rapidly  increased :  it  maintained  iU  Independence  agaiiMt  the  elalms ofOasaie  and  Leon;  and 
Alphonao  extended  his  dominions  to  the  bordera  of  Algarre,  m  me  aonth.  In  1M9  Alphonao 
HI.  conquered  Algarve^  and  thua,  in  the  flnal  orerthrow  of  the  Moorlah  power  In  Portugal,  ««• 
iHided  the  kingdom  to  IU  present  limits. 

The  language  of  Portugal  la  merely  a  dialect  of  the  Spanish ;  bat  the  two  people  ngari 
each  other  with  a  deep-rooted  national  antipathy.  The  character  attributed  to  the  Portuguese 
la  not  vary  flattering.  **  Strip  a  Spaniard  of  aU  his  Tirtues,  and  you  make  a  good  Portuguese 
of  him,**  says  the  Spanish  proverb.  **  I  have  heard  It  more  truly  satd,**  says  Dr.  8outh«y, 
^'add  hypocrisy  to  a  8panlard*s  vices,  and  you  have  the  Portuguese  character.  The  two  on- 
tions  dilfer,  perhaps  purposely,  in  many  of  their  habits.  Almost  every  man  in  Spain  smokes; 
the  Portuguese  never  smoke,  but  most  of  them  take  snnfll  None  of  tbe  Spaniards  will  use  a 
wheelbarrow:  noneof  the  Portuguese  win  carry  a  burden:  the  one  says,  Mt  is  only  flt  for  beaali 
to  draw  carriages;*  the  other,  that  *UUflt  only  for  beasu  to  cany  burden.***  (Jl9Nd.XIIL| 
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WBS  nearly  lost  during  that  gloomy  period.  Upon  the  retnrning 
d&wn  of  civilization,  however,  commerce  again  revived ;  and  the 
Italian  States,  of  which  Venice,  Pisa,*  and  Crenoa,  took  the  lead, 
Boon  hecame  distingaished  for  their  enterprising  commercial  spirit. 
The  discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle  gave  a  new  impulse  to  naviga- 
tion, as  it  enabled  the  mariner  to  direct  his  bark  with  increased  bold- 
ness and  confidence  &rther  from  the  coast,  out  of  sight  of  whose 
landmarks  he  before  seldom  dared  venture ;  while  the  invention  of 
tho  art  of  prmting  disseminated  more  widely  the  knowledge  of  new 
discoveries  in  geography  and  navigation.  In  tho  fourteenth  century 
the  Canary*  islands,  believed  to  be  the  Fortunate  islands  of  the 
ancients,  were  accidentally  rediscovered  by  the  crew  of  a  French 
ship  driven  thither  by  a  storm.  But  the  career  of  modern  discovery 
was  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  ardor  by  the  Portuguese.  Under 
the  patronage  of  prince  Henry,  son  of  king  John  the  First,  Cape 
Bojador,  before  considered  an  impassable  limit  on  the  African  coast, 
was  doubled ;  the  Cape  de  Verd '  and  Azore*  islands  were  discovered ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  African  coast,  from  Cape  Blanco  to 
Oape  de  Verd,  was  explored.     (1419—1430.) 

2.  The  grand  idea  which  actuated  prince  Henry,  was,  by  circum- 
navigating Africa,  to  open  an  easier  and  less  expensive  route  to  the 
Indies,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  Italians  of  the  commerce  of  those 
fertile  regions,  and  turn  it  at  once  upon  his  own  country.  Although 
prince  Henry  died  before  he  had  accomplished  the  great  object  of 
his  ambition,  the  fame  of  the  discoveries  patronized  by  him  had 
rradered  his  name  illustrious,  and  the  learned,  the  curious,  and  the 

L  PuM^  the  cspital  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  repabllct  of  Italy,  and  bow  the  capital  of 
Ibe  prorince  of  its  own  name  in  the  groiid  duehy  of  Tuscany,  Is  on  the  lirer  Arno,  about 
eight  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  thirteen  miles  north-east  ftt)m  Lsfc 
horn.  In  the  tenth  century  Pisa  took  the  lead  among  the  commercial  republics  of  Italy,  and 
la  the  elerenth  century  its  fleet  of  galleys  maintained  a  superiority  in  the  Mediterranean.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  a  struggle  with  Genoa  commenced,  which,  after  many  vicisiiludea,  ended 
In  the  total  ruin  of  the  Pisans.  Pisa  subsequenUy  became  the  prey  of  variooapeUy  tyrants, 
and  was  finally  united  to  Florence  in  1406. 

S.  The  CamAriM  are  a  group  of  fourteen  Islands  belonging  to  Spain.  Tbe  peak  of  TenerUB), 
a  half  extinct  roleano,  on  one  of  the  more  distant  islands,  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  mlloa 
Irom  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa,  and  eight  hundred  miles  south-west  from  the  stralta  of 
Gibraltar. 

a.  The  Copt  dt  Verd  Islands,  belonging  to  Portugal,  are  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  abeut 
three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  from  Ckpe  de  Verd. 

i.  The  ^torea  (azWtres)  are  about  eight  hundred  miles  west  from  Portugal.  Tbe  name  it 
Mkl'  to  be  derlred  ftt>m  the  vast  number  of  iUwiv,  (called  by  the  Portuguese  actry^  by  wbleb 
they  were  frequented.  At  the  time  of  their  Jlsooreiy  tbey  wero  onlnhah'.ted,  aiK*.  coTeied  wtth 
tforast  and  ODderwood. 
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advaitorous,  repftired  to  Lisbon^  to  increase  their  knowledge  by  the 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  and  to  join  in  their  enterprises.  Among 
them  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  arrived  there  about 
the  year  1470.  He  had  already  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  visited  Iceland ;'  and  he 
now  accompanied  the  Portuguese  in  their  expeditions  to  the  coast  of 
Guinea'  and  the  African  islands.  But  while  others  were  seeking  a 
passage  to  India  by  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  sailing  around 
the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  the  bold  and  daring  mind  of  Go- 
lumbus  conceived  the  project  of  reaching  the  desired  land  by  a  west- 
ern route,  directly  across  the  Atlantic.  The  spherical  figure  of  the 
earth  was  then  known,  and  Columbus  doubted  not  that  our  ^obe 
might  be  circumnavigated. 

3.  Of  the  gradual  maturing  Mid  development  of  the  theory  of  Co- 
lumbus,— of  the  poverty  and  toil  which  he  endured,  and  the  ridicule 
humiliation,  and  disappointments  which  he  encountered,  as  he  waa- 
dered  from  court  to  court,  soliciting  the  patronage  which  ignorance, 
bigotry,  prejudice,  and  pedantic  pride,  so  long  denied  him, — and  of  hia 
final  triumph,  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent,  equal  to  the  old 
world  in  magnitude,  and  separated  by  vast  oceans  from  all  the  earth 
before  known  to  civilized  man, — our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  into 
details,  and  it  would  likewise  be  superfluous,  as  these  events  have  al- 
ready been  familiarized  to  American  readers  by  the  chaste*  and  glow- 
ing narrative  of  tneir  countryman  Irving.  In  the  year  1492,  the 
genius  of  Columbus,  more  than  realizing  the  dreams  of  Plato'e 
famous  Atlantis,*  revealed  to  the  civilized  world  another  hemisphere, 

1.  LtMhoHj  the  capital  and  principal  seaport  of  Portugal,  is  situated  on  the  right  hank,  and 
near  the  mouth,  of  the  Tagua.  The  Moors  captured  the  city  in  the  year  Tllii,  and,  with  some 
Blight  exceptions,  it  remained  in  their  power  till,  in  1145,  Alphonao  L  made  it  the  capital  of 
hislcingdom.    (.Wap  No.  XIII.) 

8.  Jeeiand  Is  a  large  island  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  on  the  oonflnes  of  the  polar  circle.  It 
was  discovered  by  a  Norwegian  pirate  In  the  year  861,  and  was  soon  alter  settled  by  Ncrwe. 
glans.  In  the  year  RS8  the  inhabitants  formed  themselves  into  a  republic,  which  existed  nearly 
four  hundred  years ;  aAer  whidi  Iceland  again  became  subject  to  Norway.  On  the  annexatioi 
of  that  kingdom  to  Denmark,  Icehmd  was  transferred  with  it. 

3.  Chunea  is  a  name  applied  by  European  geographers  to  deetgnata^that  portion  of  the  Afli 
can  coast  extending  fh>m  about  eleven  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  seventeen  degreai 
■outh. 

4.  jJtlantis  was  a  celebrated  island  supposed  to  hav^  existed  at  a  vety  early  period  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  to  have  been,  eventually,  sunk  beneath  its  waves.  Plato  is  the  first  who 
gives  an  account  of  it,  and  he  obtained  his  inforniation  from  the  priests  of  Egypt.  The  state* 
ment  which  he  ftimishee  is  substantially  as  follows : 

**  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  against  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  lay  a  very  large  and  ftrtOm 
Wand,  whose  surCsce  was  variegated  by  mountains  and  valleys,  its  coasts  indented  with  many 
■avlgable  rivers,  aikd  Its  flelds  weU  cultivated.    In  iu  vioinity  were  (tber  iahinds  from  whlak 
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and  first  opened  a  commnnioation  between  Europe  and  America  that 
will  never  cease  while  the  waters  of  the  ocean  continue  to  roll  be- 
tween them.  Five  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  Yasco  de 
Oama,  a  Portuguese  admiral,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
had  the  glory  of  carrying  his  national  flag  as  far  as  India.  These 
were  the  closing  maritime  enterprises  of  the  fifteenth  century :  they 
opened  to  the  Old  World  new  scenes  of  human  ezbtence :  new  na- 
tions, new  races,  and  new  continents,  rapidly  crowded  upon  the 
Tiflion ;  and  imagination  tired  in  contemplating  the  future  wonders 
that  the  genius  of  discovery  was  about  to  develop. 

there  wm  a  paflaage  to  a  laige  continent  lying  beyond.  The  Island  of  Atlantis  was  thickly  sel- 
tied  and  rery  powerful :  its  kings  extended  their  sway  over  Africa  as  Car  as  Egypt,  and  orer 
Europe  onlll  they  were  diecked  by  the  Athenians,  who,  opposing  themselves  to  the  invaders, 
became  the  oonqnerork  Bat  at  length  that  Atlantic  island,  by  a  flood  and  earthquake,  was 
■oddenly  destroyed,  and  for  a  long  lime  afterwards  the  sea  thereabouts  was  fUll  of  rocks  and 
■hoals.** 

A  dispote  arose  among  the  andent  philosopberB  whether  Plato*s  statement  was  based  upon 
raallty,  or  was  a  mere  creation  of  fiuiey.  Posidonlas  thonght  It  worthy  of  belief:  Pliny  re- 
mains undecided.  Among  modem  writers,  Rudbeck  labors  to  prove  that  Sweden  was  the 
Atlantis  of  the  ancients:  Ballly  places  It  in  the  fiirthest  regions  of  the  north,  beliering  that  the 
AUantides  were  the  (hr-Aimed  Hyperboreans ;  while  others  coniwct  America^  with  its  Mexican 
and  Peruvian  remains  of  a  remote  civilization,  with  the  legmid  of  the  lost  Atlantis.  In  con- 
nection with  this  view  th^  point  to  the  peculiar  conformation  of  our  continent  along  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  everything  indicates  the  sinking,  at  a  remote  period,  of  a 
laq^  tract  of  land,  the  place  of  which  Is  now  occupied  by  ttie  waters  of  the  Gulf.  And  may 
not  the  mountain  tops  of  this  sunken  land  still  appear  to  view  as  the  Istands  of  the  West  Indian 
group;  and  may  not  the  huge  eontlneni  lying  biqrond  Atlantis  and  the  a4|aeent  Mands  havt 
ken  Bone  ether  than  America? 

o*        21 
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CHAPTEB   III. 

BUEOPE^Uf  HISTORY  DURING  THE  SIXTEENTH  OENTXTRT 

L  IHTRODUCrrORT. 

A*l  ALYSm.  L  The  unity  of  tnotont  blitonr.  How  brokeo,  In  the  history  of  the  Mlddli 
Ages.  8UII  less  unity  In  modern  history.  How,  only,  cooAulon  eu  be  avoided.— S.  Approzi* 
nation  towards  a  knowledge  of  onlTersal  history.  Future  plan  of  the  work.  What  must  not 
be  overlooked,  and  what  alone  we  can  hope  to  accomplish.— 3.  State  of  Kurope  at  the  begins 
Bing  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Oundltion  of  Pvtrsla.  Mogul  empire  In  Hindostan.  China. 
BgjrpC    The  New  World.    Where,  only,  we  look  ibr  historic  unity. 

a,  THE  AGE  OF  HENRY  Vm.,  AND  CHARLES  V. 

1.  Rise  of  the  Statss-ststbii  or  Enaont.  Growing  Intricacy  of  the  relations  betweea 
Stales.— 3.  Gansesof  the  first  development  of  the  Stateeeystem.— 3.  The  Great  power  of  Austria 
under  Charles  V.— 4.  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Charies.  Philip  H.,  son  of  Charles.— 5.  Beginning 
of  TBI  aivALav  arrwBKM  Francis  L  and  Charles  V.  The  tevor  of  Hknrt  VUL  or  Eiie> 
LAND  courted  by  both.— 6.  Favorable  petition  of  Henry  at  the  time  of  his  accession.— 7.  E^ 
fbrts  of  Charies  and  Francis  to  win  his  flivor.  The  resulu— 8.  Efforts  of  Francis  to  recover 
Navarre.  The  Italian  war  that  followed.  Francis  defeated,  and  made  prisoner,  in  the  battle 
of  Pavia.  [House  of  Bourbon.}— 9,  imprisonment,  and  release,  of  Francis.- 10.  A  general 
league  against  Charles  V.— 11.  Operations  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  in  Italy.  Pillage  of  Bome^ 
and  death  of  Boiu-bon.— 18l  Captivity  of  the  pope.  The  French  army  In  Italy.  The  peSfOe  of 
Cambray.— i:t.  The  domestic  relations  of  Uenry  VUL— 14.  The  rise,  power,  and  flOl,  of  Woleij. 
[Wolsey^s  solik>quy.] 

15.  The  REroRMATioN.  The  maxim  of  religious  freedom.  Papal  power  and  preteasloos  at 
this  period.  Perwcutlon  of  reformers.  [Wicklift.  Council  of  Constance.  The  Alblgeasea.] 
Effect  of  advancing  clTlllzatlon  on  papal  power.  Avarice  of  pope  Leo.  X.  Indulgencea. 
Martin  Luther.  [WIttemberg.]— !«.  Luther*s  first  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Hit 
gradual  progress  in  reeding  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  popery.  His  writings  declared  heraticaL 
He  bums  the  papal  bun  of  condemnation.— 17.  Declaration  of  the  SortxMine.  [Borboona.] 
The  diet  of  Worms.  Henry  VUL  Joins  in  opposing  Luther.— 18.  Circumstances  in  Luther^ 
fiiivor.  Decrees  ofthe  diet  of  Spires.  Protest  of  the  Reformers.  [Spires.}— 19.  Thedietof  Aug*- 
burg,  1530.  [Augsburg.J— Melancthon.  Result  of  the  diet.  League  of  the  Protestants.  Heniy 
VUL  and  Frauds  L  fiivor  the  Protestant  cause.— SO.  Invasion  of  Hungary  by  the  Turks.  Cm* 
SMie  of  Charles  V.  against  the  Moors.  [Algiers  ]  Renewal  of  the  war  by  the  French  monarch, 
[Savoy.]  Invasion  of  France  by  Charles.— !2i.  Brief  truce,  and  renewal  of  the  war.  ^loe.] 
The  Parties  to  this  war,  and  its  results.  [Cerisoles.  Boulogne.]— S3.  War  carried  on  by  Charles 
against  his  Protestant  G«inan  subjects.  Revolt  of  Maurice  of  Saxony.— S3.  Surprise  and  mor 
tiflcatlon  of  Charies,  and  final  treaty  of  Augsburg.    [Passan.] 

S4.  Circumstances  which  led  to  the  Abdication  and  aETUiRif  ent  or  CnARbas  V.  [St.  Just.] — 
85.  The  emperor  In  his  retirement.— SO.  The  Protestant  States  of  Europe.  Character  of  the  Reft)^ 
madon  in  England.  Religious  Intolerance  of  Henry.  Character  of  Henry's  governments— 97. 
Brier  reign  of  Edward  VL  Reign  of  fifary.  Character  of  her  reign.  War  with  France.  [BL 
Quentin.]    Death  of  Mary,  and  accession  of  Elizabeth,  1588. 

m.  THE  AGE  OF  ELIZABETH. 
I.  The  claims  of  Elizabeth  not  recognized  by  the  Catholic  States.    Mart  or  ScoTLum.— 9L 
Progme  of  Protestant  principles  in  England.    Philip  II.   Eflbct  of  the  rivalry  between  Fhme» 
and  Spain^— 3.  Death  of  Henry  U.  of  France.    Francis  U.  and  Charles  UL    Maiy  proceeds  !• 
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flBoOand.  PHodiMl  efMlB  of  Imt  rdfn.  BlMtkfawibeneironfliepiotMtloiiorEllsalMih^ 
4.  The  sttempto  to  ertabltoh  the  Inquiflition  OD  the  eontinant.  ClreanwiaDOM  which  led  to  Um 
CIVIL  AKo  RKLieious  wae  IN  Framcb.  [llavroKle-grace.]~5.  Chenuster  of  this  wtr.  Atroct> 
ties  eoiniiiltt«)d  on  both  sMes.  [Golenne.  Oaupbioy.]--«.  Battle  of  Drenx.  Geptvtra  of  the 
opposing  generals,  and  conclusion  of  the  war  by  the  traaty  of  Amboise.  [Amboise.}~7.  fie- 
newal  of  the  war.  The  •*Lame  Peace.*'  Treachery  of  the  Catholics.  Peace  of  St.  Germain. 
CBt.  Gemialn.>-8.  Designs  of  the  French  court.  PreparaUons  for  the  destruction  of  the  Prot- 
estants.—9.  Massacre  or  St.  Baktboloiikw.— 10.  General  masMcre  throughoat  the  king- 
dom. Noble  conduct  of  some  officers.  Tlie  princes  of  Navarre  and  Cond6.  llie  joy  excited 
by  the  massacre.— 1 1.  Eflects  produced.  Renewal  of  the  civil  war.  The  fbeUngs  of  Gharlee* 
his  sickness;  and  death. 

12.  l*he  duke  of  Alva*s  administration  of  Thb  Nbtbbelahds.  The  **'  Paciflcatlon  of  Ghent,** 
and  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards.  [Gbenu]— 13.  Chuses  that  led  to  the  **  union  of  Utrecht" 
[Utrecht.]  The  Stales^enersl  of  1560.  [Antwerp.]  OonUnuance  of  the  war  by  Philip.— 14. 
The  remaining  history  and  fate  of  Mary  of  Scotland.— 15.  Besentment  of  the  CathoUcs.  Ouo^ 
plaints,  and  prv^ects  of  Philip.— 1ft.  Vaat  preparations  of  Philip  sgainst  England,  and  sailing  of 
TUB  Spamiso  Aemaoa.  Preparations  fbr  rsslstance.— 17.  IHsatters,  and  final  destruction  of 
the  fleet.  Important  results.  Decline  of  the  Spanish  power.— 1(1.  History  of  Fhmce  dnrti^ 
the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Charles  l!X.,  Heiuy  III.,  and  Henry  IV.  Termination 
of  the  religious  wars  by  the  Edict  op  NAirrBs.— 19.  History  of  England  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.    Irish  iasiirrection  of  1506.-90.  Cha&actbr  op  Elizabbtb. 

IV.  GOTEMPORARY  HISTORT. 
L  Promliient  events  of  the  sixteenth  century  not  included  in  Enropeaa  hlstoiy.  The  Fon 
roovBSB  coLOKiAL  BMPiBB.  Uiiiou  of  Portugsl  wlth  Spain.  The  Hollanders.  [Ormoiii 
Goa.]— 9.  Spanisb  colonial  bmpirb.  Services  of  Cortex,  and  the  treatment  which  he  re- 
eef  ved.— 3.  The  conquests  of  Pixarro.  The  Spanish  empire  In  America  at  the  dose  of  the  six- 
teenth  century.  Influence  of  the  precious  metals  upon  Spain.— 4.  Thb  Moodl  bmpirb  tM 
biBiA.— 5.  TSB  Pbrsiaii  bmpirk.  The  reign  of  IsmaeL— ft.  The  reign  of  Tsmasp.  His  tbrm 
sons.  The  youthfU  Abbas  beoomes  ruler  of  the  empire.- 7.  General  character  of  bis  rsigii. 
His  character  as  a  parent  and  relative.  How  he  is  regarded  by  the  Peniana^-^  Remaining 
history  of  Persia. 

I.  Introductory. — 1.  In  the  history  of  ancient  Europe,  two  pre* 
dominating  nations, — ^first  the  Oreeks,  and  afterwards  the  Bomaas, 
oooapj  the  field ;  preserving,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  a  general 
nnity  of  action  and  of  interest  In  the  history  of  the  Midd'e  Agea 
this  unity  is  broken  by  the  forcible  dismemberment  of  the  Koman 
empire,  by  the  confusion  that  followed  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians, 
and  that  attended  their  first  attempt  at  social  organization,  and  by 
the  mtroduction  of  a  broader  field  of  inquiry,  embracing  countries 
and  nations  previously  unknown.  In  Modem  History,  subsequent 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is  still  less  apparent  unity,  if  we  con- 
sider the  increased  extent  of  the  field  to  be  explored,  and  the  still 
greater  variety  of  nations,  governments,  and  institutions,  submitted 
to  our  view ;  and  to  avoid  inextricable  confusion,  and  dry  summaries 
of  unintelligible  events,  we  are  under  tlie  necessity,  in  a  brief  com* 
pend  like  the  present,  of  selecting  and  developing  the  principal 
paints  of  historic  interest,  and  of  rendering  all  othw  matters  tubor- 
dinate  to  the  main  design. 
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2.  Bat  while  it  would  be  in  yain  to  attempt,  within  the  limits  of  a 
work  like  the  present,  to  give  a  sepa'^ate  history  of  CYcry  nation,  the 
reader  should  not  lose  sight  of  any, — that,  as  opportunities  occur, 
he  may  have  a  place  in  the  general  framework  of  history  for  the  stores 
which  subsequent  reading  may  accumulate.  It  was  m  accordance 
with  these  views,  that,  near  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  we 
took  a  general  survey  of  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  although  a  few 
of  the  European  kingdoms  will  still  continue  to  claim  our  chief  at- 
tention in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  history,  we  must  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  tlie  fact  that  they  embraced,  during  this  period,  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  globe ;  and  that  a  History,  strictly 
universaly  would  comprise  the  cotemporary  annals  of  more  than  a 
hundred  different  nations.  The  extent  of  the  field  of  modem  his- 
tory is  indeed  vast ;  in  it  we  can  select  only  a  few  verdant  spots,  with 
which  alone  we  can  hope  to  make  the  reader  familiar ;  while  the 
riches  of  many  an  unexplored  region  must  be  left  to  repay  the  labor 
of  future  researches. 

3.  At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Great  Britain,  Scot- 
land, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  Poland,  Prussia,  and 
Turkey,  were  distinct  and  independent  nations ;  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia were  temporarily  imited  xmder  one  sovereignty ;  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  still  feebly  united  by  the  union  of  Calmar, 
were  soon  to  be  divided  again ;  the  Netherlands,  known  as  the  do- 
minions of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  had  become  a  dependence  of  the 
Austrian  division  of  the  Germanic  empire ;  and  Italy,  oomprisiug 
the  Papal  States,  and  a  niunber  of  petty  republics  and  dukedoms, 
was  &fi«  becoming  the  prey  of  surrounding  sovereigns.  In  the  East, 
Persia,  after  having  been  for  centuries  the  theatre  of  perpetual  civil 
wars,  revolutions,  and  changes  of  no  interest  to  foreigners,  again 
emerged  from  obscurity  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and,  toward  the  end  of  that  period,  under  the  Shah  Abbt^,  surnamed 
the  Great,  established  an  empire  embracing  Persia  Proper,  Media, 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Farther  Armenia.  About  the  same  time  a 
Tartar  or  Mogul  empire  was  established  in  Hindostan  by  a  descend- 
ant of  the  great  conqueror  Tamerlane.  China  was  at  this  time,  as 
it  had  long  been,  a  great  empire,  although  but  little  known.  Egypty 
under  the  successors  of  the  victorious  Saracens,  still  preserved  the 
semblance  of  sovereignty,  until,  in  1517,  the  Turks  reduced  it  to  the 
condition  of  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Such  were  the 
prrndpal  States,  kingdoms,  and  nations,  of  the  Old  World,  whose 
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timals  find  a  place  on  the  page  of  universal  history ;  and,  torning 
to  tne  West,  beyond  the  wide  ocean  whose  mysteries  had  been  so  re- 
cently nnyeiled  by  the  Oenoese  navigator,  we  find  the  germs  of  civil- 
iied  nations  already  starting  into  being ; — and  History  must  enlarge 
its  volume  to  take  in  a  mere  abstract  of  the  annals  that  now  begin 
to  press  forward  for  admission  to  its  pages.  Amidst  this  perplexing 
profusion  of  the  materials  of  history,  we  turn  back  to  the  localities 
already  fitmiliar  to  the  reader,  and,  seek  for  historic  unity  where  only 
it  can  be  found, — in  those  principles,  and  events,  that  have  exerted 
a  world-wide  infiuence  on  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  des- 
tinies  of  the  human  race. 

II.  The  Age  op  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  V. — 1.  About  the 
period  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  era  opens  in 
European  history,  in  the  rise  of  what  has  sometimes  been  called  ^^  the 
Statesfystem  of  Europe ;"  for  it  was  now  that  the  re-  ^  ^^  8tat». 
eiprocal  infiuences  of  the  European  States  on  each  other    system  of 
began  to  be  exerted  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  the  weaker     ""^o^"- 
States  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  balanceof power  system  that 
should  protect  them  against  their  more  powerful  neighbors.     Hence 
the  increasing  extent  and  intricacy  of  the  relations  that  began  to 
grow  up  between  States,  by  treaties  of  alliance,  embassies,  negotia- 
tions, and  guarantees ;  and  the  more  general  combination  of  powers 
in  the  wars  that  arose  out  of  the  ambition  of  some  princes,  and  th^ 
attempts  of  others  to  preserve  the  political  equilibrium. 

2.  The  inordinate  growth  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  first  developed  the  de- 
fmsive  and  conservative  system  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  and  for 
a  long  time  the  principal  object  of  all  the  wars  and  alliances  of 
Europe  was  to  humble  the  ambition  of  some  one  nation,  whose  pre- 
ponderance seemed  to  threaten  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
rest 

3.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
with  Mary  of  Bur'  gundy,  secured  to  the  house  of  Austria  the  whole 
of  Bur'  gundy,  and  the  "  Low  Countries,"  corresponding  to  the 
modem  Netherlands.  In  the  year  1506,  Charles,  known  in  history 
9fi  Charles  V.,  a  grandson  of  Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Austria,  and 
^  oi  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  inherited  the  Low  Countries: 
on  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1516,  he  became  heir  to  the  whole 
Spanlah  suooeesion,  which  comprehended  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
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Sardinia,  iogeiber  mth  Spanish  America.  To  these  TaBt  poeseMBoni 
were  added  his  patrimonial  dominions  in  Austria;  and  in  1519  the 
imperial  dignitj  of  the  Germanic  empire  was  conferred  upon  him  bj 
the  choice  of  th  3  electors,  when  he  was  only  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

4.  Charles  soon  resigned  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  hia  hereditary 
Austrian  States ;  but  the  two  brothers,  acting  in  concert  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  reciprocal  interests,  were  regarded  bat  as  one 
power  by  the  alarmed  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  began  to  suspect 
that  the  Austrian  princes  aimed  at  universal  monarchy ;  and  their 
jealousy  was  increased  when  Ferdinand,  by  marriage,  seoured  the  ad- 
dition of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  to  his  dominions ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  Charles,  in  a  similar  manner,  obtained  for  his  son,  afterwards 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  future  sovereignty  of  Portugal. 

5.  WhoA  the  imperial  throne  of  (Germany  became  vacant  by  the 

death  of  Maximilian,  Francis  I.  of  France  and  Charles 

VALM  BiT   ^'  ^^^  competitors  for  the  crown;  and  on  the  suooesi 

TWBENPaAN-of  the  latter,  the  mutual  claims  of  the  two  princes 

^Humr   ^^  ^^^  other's  dominions,  specially  in  Italy  and  the 

Low  Countries,  soon    made    them  declared   enemies. 

France  then  took  the  lead  in  attempting  to  regulate  Uie  balance  of 

m.  BBNEY  po^^r  against  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  the  favor  of 

yia  OP     Henry  Y III.  of  England  was  courted  by  the  rival  mon- 

KNOLAND.    ^^\jj^  ng  tiiQ  prince  most  likely  to  secure  the  victoiy  to 

whomsoever  he  should  give  the  weight  of  his  influence. 

6.  In  year  1509  Henry  YIII.,  then  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  had 
succeeded  his  &ther  Henry  YII.  on  the  throne  of  England, — ^re- 
ceiving at  the  same  time  a  rich  treasury  and  a  flouric^ing  kingdom, 
and  uniting  in  his  person  the  opposing  claims  of  the  houses  of  York 
Hid  Lancaster.  The  real  power  of  the  English  monarch  was  at  this 
time  greater  than  at  any  previous  period ;  and  Henry  YIII.  migbt 
have  been  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  in  the  rivalries  and  wars  between 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  Y.,  had  not  his  actions  been  the  result  of 
passiim,  vanity,  caprice,  or  resentment,  rather  than  of  enlightened 
policy. 

7.  Each  of  the  rival  princes  sedulously  endeavored  to  enlist  the 
English  monardi  in  his  favor:  both  gave  a  pension  to  hisprim^ 
minister,  cardinal  Wolsey;  and  each  had  an  interview  with  tbe 
king — Francis  meeting  him  at  Calais,  and  Charles  visiting  him  ia 
England, — but  the  latter  won  Henry  through  the  influence  of  Wol* 
sey  whose  egregrious  vuiity  he  duped  by  encouraging  his  hopes  of 
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promotion  to  the  papal  crown.  Moreoyer,  Henry  was,  at  tbe  begin- 
ntng^  ill-disposed  towards  the  king  of  France,  who  yirtually  goyerned 
Scotland  through  the  influence  of  the  regent  Albany ;  and,  by  an 
alliance  with  Gliarles,  he  hoped  to  recover  a  part  of  those  domains 
which  his  ancestors  had  formerly  possessed  in  France.  Charles  also 
gained  the  aid  of  the  pope,  Leo  X. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Francis 
was  supported  by  the  Swiss,  the  (Genoese,  and  the  Venetians. 

8.  In  the  year  1520  Francis  seized  the  opportunity  of  an  insui^ 
rection  in  Spain  to  attempt  the  recoyery  of  Nayarre,  which  had  been 
united  to  the  French  crown  by  marriage  alliance  in  1490,  and  con- 
quered by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  in  1512.  Nayarre  was  won  and  lost 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  the  war  was  then  transferred  to 
Italy.  In  two  successiye  years  the  French  goyemor  of  Milan  was 
driven  from  Lombardy :  the  Buke  of  Bourbon,^  constable  of  France, 
the  best  general  of  Francis,  who  had  receiyed  repeated  affronts  ^m 
tiie  king,  his  master,  deserted  to  Charles,  and  was  by  him  invested 
with  the  chief  command  of  his  forces;  and  in  the  year  1525  Francis 
hinonelf  was  defeated  by  his  rebellious  subject  in  the  battle  of  Payia, 
and  taken  prisoner,  but  not  until  his  horse  had  been  killed  under 
him,  and  his  armor,  which  is  still  preserved,  had  been  indented  by 
numerous  bullets  and  lances.  In  the  battle  of  Pavia  the  French 
army  was  almost  totally  destroyed.  In  a  single  line  Francis  con- 
veyed ^e  sad  intelligence  to  his  mother.  "  Madam  aU  is  lost  but 
honor." 

9.  Francis  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Madrid  ;  and  it  was  only 
at  the  expiration  of  a  year  that. he  obtained  his  release,  when  a  fever, 
occasioned  by  despondency,  had  already  tiireatened  to  put  an  end, 
at  once,  to  his  life,  and  the  advantages  which  Charles  hoped  to  de- 
rive from  his  captivity.  Francis  had  already  prepared  to  abdicate 
the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son  the  dauphin,  when  Charles  decided  to 

1.  Tlie  hom9  of  Bonrbw  derires  Its  name  flrom  Uie  amall  TiUago  of  Boorbon  in  the  fbrmr 
pii>vtiioe  of  Boorbomiaii,  bow  Id  the  depnrtment  of  AlUer,  thirteen  miles  weat  ftom  Moollne, 
and  one  hundred  and  tlxty^lTe  miles  south  fhran  Pa^ls.  (M^  No.  XIQ.)  In  early  times  this 
U>fwn  had  lords  of  lu  own,  who  bore  the  title  of  baroos.  Aimer,  who  lived  in  the  early  part 
If  the  tenth  century,  Is  the  flrst  of  these  barons  of  whom  history  gives  any  aoconnt  The  male 
ptrlnoeB  of  this  line  baring  become  extinct,  Beatrix,  duchess  of  Bourbon,  marriea  Robert, 
aeoood  son  of  St.  Louis;  and  their  son  Louis,  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  died  in  1341,  became  the 
foonder  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Two  branches  of  this  house  took  their  origin  from  the  two 
sons  of  Louis.  Tbe  elder  line  became  extinct  at  the  death  of  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  who 
Minted  Fhmels  at  PavIa,  and  was  himself  kiUed  In  1537,  in  the  assault  of  tbe  dty  of  Bona. 
From  the  other  line  hare  sprung  sereral  branches,— flrst,  the  royal  branch,  and  that  of  Cond4 1 
sinoe  whidi  tbe  former  has  undergone  several  subdivisions,  giving  sovereigns  to  FhmM^  la 
,fhe  vo  aieUles,  ana  Luooa  and  Parma. 
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release  the  captive  monarch,  after  exacting  from  him  a  stipulation  to 
surrender  Bur'  gundy,  to  renounce  his  pretensions  to  Milan  and  Na- 
ples, and  to  ally  himself,  hy  marriage,  with  the  family  of  his  enemy. 
But  Francis,  before  his  release,  had  secretly  protested,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  chancellor,  against  the  validity  of  a  treaty  extorted  from 
him  while  a  prisoner ;  and,  once  at  liberty,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
him  to  elude  it.  His  joy  at  his  release  was  unbounded.  Being  es- 
corted to  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  having  passed  a  small  stream 
that  divides  the  two  kingdoms,  he  mounted  a  Turkish  horse,  and 
putting  him  at  fiill  speed,  and  waving  his  hand  over  his  head,  ex- 
claimed aloud,  several  times,  "I  am  yet  a  king  I"    (March  18, 1526.) 

10.  The  liberation  of  Francis  was  the  signal  for  a  general  league 
against  Charles  7 .  The  Italian  States,  which,  since  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  had  been  in  the  power  of  the  Spanish  and  German  armies, 
now  regarded  the  French  as  liberators ;  the  pope  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  league ;  the  Swiss  joined  it ;  and  Henry  VIII.,  alarmed 
at  the  iufireasing  power  of  Charles,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Francis, 
so  that  the  very  reverses  of  the  French  monarch,  by  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  other  States  against  his  rival,  rendered  him  much  strongs 
in  alliances  than  before. 

11.  During  these  events,  the  rebel  Duke  of  Bourbon  remained  in 
Italy,  quartering  his  mercenary  troops  on  the  unfortunate  inhabit- 
ants of  Milan ;  but  when  the  Italians  declared  against  the  emperor, 
all  Italy  was  delivered  up  to  pillage.  To  obtain  the  greater  plunder, 
Bourbon  marched  upon  Rome,  followed  not  only  by  his  own  soldiers, 
but  by  an  additional  force  of  fourteen  thousand  brigands  from  Ger- 
many. Pope  Clement,  terrified  by  the  greatness  of  the  danger  which 
menaced  the  States  of  the  Holy  See,  discharged  his  best  troops,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Rome  was  attacked, 
and  carried  by  storm,  although  Bourbon  fell  in  the  assault ;  the  pil- 
lage was  universal,  neither  convents  nor  churches  being  spared; 
from  seven  to  eight  thousand  Romans  were  massacred  the  first  day ; 
and  not  all  the  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  surpassed  those  of 
the  army  of  the  first  prince  in  Christendom. 

12.  The  pillage  of  Rome,  and  the  captivity  of  the  pope,  excited 
great  indignation  throughout  Europe ;  and  the  hypocritical  Charles, 
mstead  of  sending  orders  for  his  liberation,  ordered  prayers  for  hia 
deliverance  to  l>e  offered  in  all  the  Spanish  churches.  At  this  fa- 
vorable moment  Francis  sent  an  army  into  Italy,  which  penetrated 
io  the  very  walls  of  Naples ;  but  here  his  prosperity  ended ;  and  the 
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impolioj  of  the  Fitooh  king,  in  disgoBiing  and  alienalang  his  mosi 
&ithM  allies,  lost  for  him  all  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained. 
Both  the  rival  monarchs  now  desired  peace,  hut  both  strove  to  dis- 
semble their  real  sentiments  :  although  Charles  had  been  generally 
fortunate  in  the  contest,  yet  all  his  revenues  were  expended ;  and 
he  desirei  a  respite  from  the  cares  of  war  to  enable  him  to  crush 
the  Beformation,  which  had  already  made  considerable  progress  in 
his  German  dominions.  A  peace  was  therefore  concluded  at  Cam- 
bray,  in  August  1529,  which  wa»as  glorious  to  Charles  as  it  was  dis- 
graceful to  France  and  her  monarch.  The  former  remained  supreme 
master  of  Italy ;  the  pope  submitted ;  the  Venetians  were  shorn  of 
Uieir  conquests ;  and  Henry  YIIL  reaped  nothing  but  the  emperor's 
enmity  for  his  interference. 

13.  The  conduct  of  Henry  YIII.  in  his  domestic  relations  reflects 
disgrace  upon  his  name,  and  is  a  dark  stain  upon  his  character.  He 
was  first  married  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  aunt  of  Charles  Y.  of  Germany,  a  woman 
much  older  than  himself,  but  who  acquired  and  retained  an  ascend* 
ancy  over  his  affections  for  nearly  twenty  years.  For  divorcing  her, 
and  marrying  Anne  Boleyn,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope, — a 
measure  which  induced  him.  to  break  of  all  allegiance  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  declare  himself  supreme  head  of  the  English  church.  Three 
years  after  his  second  marriage,  a  new  passion  for  Jane  Seymour,  one 
of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor,  effaced  from  his  memory  all  the  vir- 
tues and  graces  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  seventeen  days  saw  the  latter 
pass  from  the  throne  to  the  scaffold.  The  marriage  ceremony  with 
the  lady  Jane  was  performed  on  the  day  following  the  execution. 
Her  death  followed,  in  little  more  than  a  year.  In  1540  Henry 
married  Anne  of  Cleves,  on  the  recommendation  of  hb  minister 
Cromwell ;  but  his  dblike  to  his  new  wife  hastened  the  &11  of  that 
ministei,  who  was  unjustly  condenmed  and  executed  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  Soon  after,  Henry  procured  a  divorce  from  Anne,  and 
Biarried  Catherine  Howard,  niece  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  but  on  a 
charge  of  dissolute  conduct  Catherine  was  brought  to  the  scaffold. 
In  1543  the  king  married  Catherme  Parr,  who  alone,  of  all  his  wives, 
survived  him ;  and  even  she,  before  the  king^s  death,  came  near  being 
brought  to  the  block  on  a  charge  of  heresy. 

14.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry,  the  celebrated  Wolsey  ap- 
peared on  the  theatre  of  English  polities.  Successfully  courting  the 
hwoT  of  the  monansh,  he  soon  obtained  the  first  place  in  the  royal 
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fr  vor,  iud  beoune  unoontrolled  minister.  Numerous  eoolemastioftl 
dignities  were  conferred  upon  him  :  in  1518,  the  pope,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Henry,  created  Wolsey  cardinal  Courted  by  the  em- 
perors of  France  and  (Germany,  he  receiyed  pensions  from  both; 
and  ere  long  his  reyenues  nearly  equalled  those  of  the  crown,  pari 
of  which  he  expended  in  pomp  and  ostentation,  and  part  in  laudable 
munifieenoe  for  the  adyancement  of  leammg.  When  Henry,  seized 
with  a  passion  f<Hr  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor, 
formed  the  design  of  gettmg  rid  of  Catherine,  and  of  making  the 
new  fayorite  his  wife,  Wolsey  was  suspected  of  abetting  Uie  delays 
of  the  court  of  Bome,  which  had  been  appealed  to  by  Henry  for  a 
diyorce.  The  displeasure  of  the  king  was  excited  against  his  minis- 
ter ;  and,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  Wolsey,  repeatedly  accused 
of  treason,  and  gradually  stripped  of  all  his  possessions,  died  of  a 
broken  heart  (1530.)  In  his  last  moments  he  is  said  to  haye  ex- 
claimed, in  the  bitterness  of  humiliation  and  remorse,  **  Had  I  hot 
seryed  my  Qod  as  diligently  as  I  haye  seryed  my  king,  he  would  not 
haye  giyea  me  oyer  m  my  gray  hairs."^ 

a.  ThefoUowing  toUloqiiy  to  pot  bjr  Shakspeare  Into  the  month  of  the  humbled  teTorite  oa 
iM  '^ecMon  of  hit  Mrreoderlng  to  Hanry  the  great  seal,— and  alio  hto  djrli«  adYSoa  tohhtJ^ 
lendant  «>dBireU: 

**  Farewell,  a  long  fkreweU  to  all  my  greatneas ! 

Thto  to  the  itate  ofman;  To-day  be  puto  forth 

The  tender  learee  of  bope^  to^norrow  bloosoms 

And  bean  hU  bloabtng  honors  thick  upon  him: 

The  third  day  comes  a  ftost,  a  killing  Avst; 

And,— when  he  thinks,  good  ea^  man,  IVdl  Miely 

Hto  greatneas  is  a  ripening,— nips  his  root, 

And  then  be  flUls,  as  I  do.    I  luive  Tentor'd 

Uke  Uttle  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 

Thto  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 

But  flir  beyond  my  depth ;  my  high4>lown  pride 

At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  ms^ 

y^eary,  and  old  with  serrioe,  to  the  merey 

Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  forerer  bide  um. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  thto  world,  I  hate  je ; 

I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd :  Q,  how  wretchad 

Is  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  princes  ikronX 

There  to,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  ta^ 

Thai  tweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin. 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  hava; 

And  when  he  fells,  he  feUs  like  Ludfer, 

Never  to  hope  again.** 

^GkomweD,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambUton ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angeto;  how  can  man  thea, 
The  faaaga  of  hto  Maker,  hope  to  win  by*tl 
Lore  thyself  last;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hala  lha»| 
OoRuptlon  wlna  not  more  than  boneity : 
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15.  Dorhig  ihc  s&rniig  «nd  eventfiil  period  of  the  early  mBlriol 
of  Fnukcis  I.  and  Charles  V. — a  period  fall  of  great 
erents,  of  oonquests  and  reverses,  all  arising  out  of  the  J^JJ^^ 
aelfish  views  of  individual  monarchs,  but  none  of  them 
^musing  any  lasting  change  or  progress  in  human  a&trs,  the  great 
principle  of  religious  freedom  began  to  agitate  all  classes,  and  to 
give  fresh  life  to  the  public  mind  in  Europe.  At  tiiis  time  Uie 
pope,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  religion,  assumed  to  himself  both 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world : 
often,  amidst  the  blackest  crimes,  and  immersed  in  tiie  grossest  sensu* 
alities,  he  avowed,  and  his  adherents  proclaimed,  the  doctrine  of  his 
infaUUnlUy^  or  '<  entire  exemption  from  liability  to  err ;"  and  al< 
though  bold  men  in  every  age  had  protested  against  papal  pretensions, 
yet  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the 
monarchs,  still  regarded  Uie  pope  as  supreme  and  infallible  authori^ 
over  the  thoughts  and  the  actions  of  men.  The  memory  and  opin- 
ions of  Wickliffe'  the  reformer  had  been  solemnly  condemned  by  the 
oouDdl  of  Contrtanoe'  thirty  years  after  his  death :  John  Huss,  and 

1.  IF»eAI(fe|  bora  la  Ei^^Iaiidalwm  the  year  13U--caU6dttie**nioriUiigit^ 
lloD**— wat  an  eminent  dlTlne  and  eoclealaadcal  reformer.     He  vlgoroualy  attacked  papal 
■mrpotkm,  and  the  aboaes  of  the  cburoh.    The  pope  insisted  on  his  being  brouglit  to  trial  as  a 
betetio ;  bat  he  was  eflbctoaUy  protected  by  his  patron,  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  He  died  in  1384. 

9.  OiuiMM,  a  city  highly  interesting  from  its  historical  associations,  is  sitaated  on  the  river 
Rhine,  at  the  point  where  the  rirer  unites  the  upper  part  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  with  the 
lower.  Though  mostly  within  the  natural  limits  of  Switjwrland,  the  dty  belongs  to  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden.    (Jlfi^  Nos.  XIV.  and  XVII.) 

The  great  olitfect  of  the  celebrated  CortmcU  ^f  Coiutamee^  which  continued  in  session  ftom 
1414  to  1418,  was  to  remove  the  divisions  in  the  church,  settle  controversies,  and  vindicate  the 
anthori^  of  general  councils,  to  which  the  Roman  pontiff  was  declared  to  be  amenable. 
When,  in  141 1,  Sigismund  ascended  the  throne  of  Germany,  there  were  three  popes,  each  of 
whom  had  anathematized  the  two  others.  To  put  an  end  to  these  disorders,  and  stop  the  1»> 
flaenoe  of  John  Huai,  a  native  of  Bohemia,  who  had  adopted  and  xealously  propagated  the 
doctrines  of  WickllfliB,  Sigismund  summoned  a  general  councIL  llie  pretended  heresies  ol 
WIcklUfe  and  Huss  were  condemned ;  and  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  safety 
gtvea  bin  by  the  German  emperor,  was  burnt  at  the  stake,  July  6th,  1415.  His  fHend  and 
cnwpnnfaw,  Jemne  of  Prague,  met  with  the  same  fate,  May  SOth,  1416.  After  the  eccleslastlF- 
«l  dlgnltar'.es  « ippoaed  they  had  suflleleiitly  checked  the  progreas  of  heresiea  by  these  nmm 


Stm  In  thy  right  hand  eany  gentle  peace, 

To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  Just  and  fear  not: 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aimst  at,  be  thy  country^ 

Thy  God*s,  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  feU*st,  O  CMrnwell 

Thou  feU*st  a  blessed  martyr.** ■• 

*»0  Oromwell,  Cromwell, 
Had  I  but  aerv*d  my  God  with  half  the  seal 
I  aervM  my  king,  he  would  not  hi  mine  999 
Have  Ml  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.^ 

Sbakapeara's  B«^r  VUL,  Aei  IIL,  iMM  I 
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Jerome  of  Pragae,  with  a  host  of  less  odefar&ted  murtyra,  had  been 
publicly  burned  for  professing  heretical  opinions ;  and  the  creed  (A 
the  nnfortonate  Albigenses'  had  been  extinguished  in  blood.  Tet 
as  civilization  advanced,  the  moral  power  and  authority  of  the  popes 
declined  ]  and  the  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  daily  grew  more  rife :  the 
pope  was  less  popular  in  his  own  dominions  than  at  a  distance ;  and 
while  the  imperial  city  was  sacked  by  the  haughty  Bourbon,  and  the 
pope  himself  was  held  a  prisoner  by  a  tumultuous  soldiery,  his  emis* 
saries  were  collecting  tribute  in  the  German  dominions,' and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Baltia  The  avarice  of  the  pope,  Leo  X.,  was 
equal  to  the  credulity  of  the  Germans ;  and  billets  of  salvation,  or 
indulgencies  professing  to  remit  the  punishment  due  to  sins,  even 
before  the  commission  of  the  contemplated  crime,  were  sold  by  thoa- 
sands  among  the  German  peasantry.  Martin  Luther,  a  man  of  high 
reputation  for  sanctity  and  learning,  and  then  professor  of  theology 
at  Wittemberg'  on  the  Elbe,  first  called  in  question  the  efficacy  of 

ttom,  tlMy  proceeded  to  depoee  the  three  popes,  or  antl-popee,  John  XXm.,  Gregory  XIL,  aii4 
Benedict  XIIL  Tliey  next  electod  Martin  V.,  and  thus  pot  an  end  to  a  sehiem  that  had  laeted 
forty  yean. 

TraveUers  are  still  ahown  the  hall  where  the  conndl  anembled ;  the  chain  on  which  eat  ths 
emperor  and  the  pope ;  the  hooae  in  which  Hubs  was,  apprehended ;  his  dnngew  In  the  Do- 
inican  monastery ;  and,  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  a  brazen  plate  let  into  the  floor  on  th« 
spot  where  the  Tenerable  martyr  listened  to  lUs  sentence  of  death ;  also  the  phioe,  in  a  gsrdeo^ 
where  he  was  bnmL 

The  decrees  and  exoommunicatioos of  the  conndl  were  despised  in  Bohemia;  and  In  a 
bloody  war  of  serenteen  yesn'  duration  the  Bohemian  adherents  of  Hnss  took  terrible  ▼«»> 
geance  upon  the  emperor,  the  empire,  and  the  dersy,  for  his  death— a  rerenge  whidf  the  gentl« 
and  pious  mind  of  Hnss  would  never  have  approved.  After  the  dose  of  this  war,  the  religious 
freedom  of  the  Hussites  continually  suflbred  more  and  more;  and  the  stricter  sect  of  the  di- 
minished band  was  Anally  merged  in  the  fraternity  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  brethren,  which 
arose  In  1457,  and,  under  the  most  violent  persecutionB,  exhibited  an  honorable  stead  ftatnesa 
of  fiUth,  and  the  most  exemplary  purity. 

L  jSlbigenses  is  a  name  given  to  several  heretical  sects  in  the  south  of  France,  who  agreed 
tn  opposing  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  in  endeavoring  to  restore  the  si»> 
plidty  of  primitive  Christianity.  In  1900  they  were  first  attacked,  in  a  cmd  and  deeolatlBg 
n  ar,  by  the  army  of  the  cross,  called  together  by  pope  Innocent  in.— the  flrat  war  which  the 
church  waged  against  heretics  within  her  own  dominions.  In  ISSO  Louis  Vm.  of  Fraaee  Ml 
in  a  campaign  against  the  heretics.  It  is  said  that  hundreds  of  thousands  feU,  on  both  Mm, 
In  this  war;  but  the  Albigenses  were  subdued,  and  the  inquisition  was  called  tn  to  extirpate 
any  remaining  germs  of  heresy.  The  name  of  the  Albigenses  disappeared  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  ftigitives  of  thdr  party  formed,  in  the  mountains  of  Piedmont 
and  Lombardy,  what  Is  called  the  French  Church,  which  was  oontinned  to  the  times  of  the 
Husdtes  and  the  Relbrmadon. 

^  Wiuembtrg^  a  town  of  Prusdan  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  is  fifty  miles  south-west  from  Berlin. 
{Map  No.  XVn.)  It  derives  lis  chief  interest  from  its  having  been  the  cradle  of  the  Reformn- 
tton,— Luther  and  Melancthoo  having  both  been  professon  in  its  univerdty,  snd  thdr  rebmaa 
bdng  depodted  in  its  cathedraL  A  noble  bronxe  statue  of  the  great  reformer  was  erected  !■ 
the  markel-plaoe  in  182L  *^lt  represents,  in  colossal  proportioas,  the  Aill-leogth  figure  of 
Luther,  supporttaig  In  his  left  hand  the  Bible,  kept  open  by  the  right,  pointing  to  a  passage  la 
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these  iniolgenoes ;  and  his  word,  like  a  talisman,  broke  the  spdl  of 
Romisn  supremacy. 

16.  In  i517  Lather  first  read  in  publie  his  famous  theses,  or 
propositions,  in  which  he  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  traffic  in  in- 
dulgences, and  challenged  all  the  learned  men  of  the  day  to  contest 
them  with  him  in  a  public  disputation.  Luther  did  not  at  once  form 
the  resolution  to  separate  from  the  Eomish  Church ;  but  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  and  the  warmth  of  controyersy  with  his  adversa- 
ries, impelled  him  from  one  step  to  another ;  and  as  he  enlarged  his 
observation  and  reading,  and  discovered  new  abuses  and  errors,  he 
began  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  pope's  divine  authority — ^rejected 
the  doctrine  of  his  infallibility — gradually  abolished  the  practice  of 
mass,  auricular  confession,  and  the  worship  of  images— denied  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  opposed  the  fastings  of  the  Bomish 
Church,  monastic  vows,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Li  1520  the 
pope  declared  the  writings  of  Luther  heretical ;  and  Luther  in  re- 
turn solemnly  burned,  on  the  public  square  of  Wittemberg,  the  pa- 
pal bull  of  condemnation,  and  the  volumes  of  the  canon  law  of  the 
Bomish  Church. 

17.  Li  1521  the  council  of  the  Sorbonne,'  in  Paris,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  monarch,  declared,  ^^  that  flames,  and  not  reason 
ing,  ought  to  be  employed  against  the  arrogance  of  Luther ;"  and 
in  the  same  year  the  diet  of  Worms,  at  which  Charles  Y.  himself 
presided,  pronounced  the  imperial  ban  of  excommunication  against 
Luther,  his  adherents,  and  protectors,  condemned  his  writings  to  be 
burned,  and  commanded  him  to  be  seized  and  brought  to  punish* 
meht.  The  king  of  England,  Henry  VIII.,  who  made  pretensions 
to  theological  learning,  wrote  a  volume  against  Luther ;  and  the 
pope  was  so  pleased  with  this  token  of  Henry's  religious  zeal,  that 
he  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  ^^  defender  of  the  failh^'*  9Xi  ap- 
pellation still  retained  by  the  sovereigns  of  England. 

tbe  implred  Tolame.  The  pedestal  on  which  the  statae  stands  is  formed  of  a  solid  block  of 
red  polbhed  granite,  twenty  feet  In  height,  ten  feet  in  width,  and  eight  feet  In  depth.  On  each 
of  its  sides  is  a  central  tablet  bearing  a  poetical  inscription,  tbe  Import  of  the  principal  being 
that  *  If  the  Beformation  be  God's  work,  It  is  Imperishable ;  if  the  work  of  man,  it  wUl  fUl.'  ^ 

1.  The  aorbonne^  originally  a  college  for  tbe  education  of  secular  clergymen  at  the  university 
of  Paris,  founded  about  tbe  year  1S50,  became  so  famous  that  its  name  was  extended  to  tht 
whole  theological  faculty  of  the  university.  The  kings  seldom  took  any  steps  affecting  religion 
or  the  church  without  having  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Sorbonne,  which.  Inimical  both  to  the 
Jesulu  and  the  Reformation,  steadllaslly  mainlaiued  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church.  But 
the  Sorbonne  outlived  its  fame :  its  spirit  often  degenerated  into  blind  eeal  and  p^intlc  obsti- 
■acy :  its  condemnation  of  the  writings  of  Helvetlus,  Rousseau,  and  ^larmontel,  subjectci  it  to 
much  derision ;  and  the  Revolution  of  1789  put  an  end  to  its  existence. 
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18  Bat  notwiihstMidiiig  this  opposition  from  high  qoarters,  the 
age  was  rife  for  changes :  the  art  of  printing  rapidly  spread  Uie 
tenets  of  the  reformers ;  and  many  of  the  German  prinoes  espoi  sed 
the  cause  of  Lather,  and  gave  him  protection.  Bat  Charles  Y., 
after  the  peace  of  Cambray,  had  determined  to  arrest  the  farther 
progress  of  the  Eeformation ;  and  for  this  porpose  he  proceeded  to 
Germany,  where  he  assembled  a  diet  of  the  empire  at  Spires,'  March 
]  529 ;  and  here  the  majority  of  the  States,  which  were  Catholic^ 
decreed  tiiat  the  edicts  of  the  diet  of  Worms  shoald  be  retained, 
and  that  all  those  who  had  been  gained  oyer  to  the  new  doctrine 
shoald  abstain  from  farther  innovations.  The  reformers,  indading 
nearly  half  the  German  princes,  entered  a  violent  protest  against 
these  proceedings,  on  which  aocoant  they  were  distinguished  as 
Protestants, — an  appellation  since  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  sects,  of  whatever  denommation,  that  have  withdrawn  from  the 
Bomish  church. 

19.  In  the  year  1530  Charles  assembled  another  diet  of  the  em- 
pire at  Ausburg,'  to  try  the  great  cause  of  the  Eeformation,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  effect  a  reconcilation  between  the  opposing  parties,  al- 
though he  was  urged  by  the  pope  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  the  most 
rigorous  measures  against  the  stubborn  enemies  of  the  Catholic  frdth. 
The  learned  and  peaceable  Melanethon  presented  to  the  diet  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Lutheran  creed,  since  known  by  the  name  of  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg;  but  no  reconciliation  of  opposing  opinions 
could  be  effected ;  and  the  Protestants  were  commanded  to  renounce 
their  errors,  upon  pain  of  being  put  under  the  ban  of  tiie  empire. 
Charles  was  preparing  to  employ  violence,  when  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany  concluded  a  defensive  league,  (Dec.  1530),  and 
having  obtained  promises  of  aid  from  the  kings  of  France,  England, 
and  Denmark,  held  themselves  ready  for  combat.  At  this  time 
Henry  VIII.,  although  abhorring  all  connection  with  the  Lutherans, 
was  fast  approaching  a  rupture  with  the  pope,  who  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  king's  contemplated  divorce  from  his  first  wife  Cathaine,  and 

1.  ^fi!ptre»,  one  of  the  most  aactont  cities  of  Germany,  is  In  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the  wesi 
bank  of  the  Rhhie,  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Worms.  There  may  sUll  be  seen  at  Spires  th* 
ooler  walls  of  an  old  pateoe  In  which  no  fewer  than  forty-nine  diets  hare  t>een  held,  the  moat 
celebrated  >f  which  was  that  of  1S99.  In  the  celebrated  cathedral  of  Spires  nine  German  eoa- 
parors,  and  many  other  celebrated  personages,  have  been  boried.    {Maf  No.  XVII.) 

S.  Angakurg  Is  a  city  of  Bavaria,  between,  and  near  the  confluence  of;  the  riveiv  Wertaca 
and  L«cb,  branches  ^  the  Danube,  thirty-live  miles  northwest  ftom  Muni  "Ji.  /  ngsbnrg  la 
twy  ancient.  Augustas  having  settled  a  colony  In  it  about  twelve  years  B.  ^  a»  named  It 
MugnaU  Findtlittrmm     {Mb^  No.  XVIL) 
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Im  marriage  with  the  afterwards  unfortunate  Anne  Bolejn ;  and 
Francis,  altkongfa  he  homed  heretics  in  France,  did  not  hesitate  to 
league  himself  with  the  reformers  of  Germany,  in  order  to  weaken 
the  power  of  his  rival 

20.  In  addition  to  these  obstacles  to  the  purpose  of  Charles,  at 
this  moment  the  Turkish  saltan,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  invaded 
Hongary,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  Charles, 
fearing  the  consequences  at  a  religious  war  at  this  juncture,  hastened 
to  offer  to  the  Protestants  all  Uie  toleration  thej  demanded,  until 
the  next  diet  After  the  Turks  had  been  defeated,  and  driven  back 
np(m  their  own  territories,  Charles  thought  it  his  duty,  as  the  great- 
est monardi,  and  the  protector  of  entire  Christendom,  to  make  a 
crusade  against  the  piratical  Moors  of  Northern  Africa,  who,  under 
their  leader  Barbarossa,  held  Tunis  and  Algiers,*  and  w«re  in  close 
allianee  with  the  Turkish  sultan.  In  the  summer  of  1535  he  landed 
at  Tunis  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  defeated  tiie  Moors  in 
battle,  and,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  was  enabled  to  set  at  liberty 
twen^-two  thousand  Christian  captives,  whom  the  Moors  had  re- 
duced to  slavery.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition  he  found  the 
king  of  Franee  preparing  for  war  against  him ;  and  the  hostilities 
which  immediately  broke  out  between  the  rival  monarchs  delayed  the 
dednve  nqpture  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Germany 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  In  the  summer  of  1535  Francis  in- 
vaded Savoy,*  and  threatened  Milan;   and  in  the  following  year 

1.  JUgurtj  or  Alg«rlA,  m  eoondy  of  northern  AfHoa,  baring  the  dtj  Algiers  tor  its  oepftali 
ooBpriMt  the  AWmwiM  proper  of  the  anclentt.  It  formed  pert  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but 
dartag  the  reign  of  Valentlnlan  UL,  eoont  Bonlbee,  the  governor  of  AlHca,  revolted,  and 
called  In  the  Vandals  to  his  assistance.  The  hmer  having  taken  possession  of  the  conntiy,  held 
Si  tin  thqr  were  expelled  by  Bellsarlos,  A.  D.  534,  who  restored  AfHca  to  the  Eastern  empire. 
It  was  overrsn  and  conqnered  by  tho  Sarncena  In  the  seventh  eentnry :  in  the  early  part  of  the 
rtxteenth  eentnry  Ferdinand  of  Spain  wrested  several  provinces  from  Ibem ;  but  ere  kwg  the 
%ianlsh  yoke  was  thrown  off  by  the  bmous  Corsairs  known  in  history  as  Barbarossa  L  and 
II.  Algiers  then  became  the  centre  of  the  new  empire  founded  by  the  Barbarossaa,  and  for  a 
long  period  carried  on  almost  Incessant  hostilities  against  the  powers  of  Christendom,  capturing 
Uieir  ships,  and  reducing  their  subjects  to  slavery.  Attempts  were  made  at  different  times  to 
abate  this  nuisance.  In  1541,  Charles  V^  six  years  after  his  expedition  agalmt  Tuma,  attacked 
Algiers;  but  his  Seel  having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  a  storm,  be  was  conpeued  to  return 
with  great  loss.  Both  France  and  England  repeatedly  chastised  the  Insolence  of  the  Algerinea 
by  bombarding  their  city ;  but  In  general  the  European  powers  purchased  exemption  from  the 
attacks  of  Algerlne  cruisers  by  paying  tribute  to  the  dey.  In  1815  the  Americans  compelled 
the  dey  to  renounce  all  tribute  from  them,  and  pay  sixty  thousand  dollars  as  Indemnlflcatloa 
for  their  Umsos;  and  In  the  following  year  the  English  bombarded  Algiers,  destroyed  the  Al- 
gerlne fleet.  In  the  harbor,  and  compelled  the  dey  lo  set  all  his  CbrisUnn  slaves  at  liberty,  and 
esigage  to  oease  his  piracies.  Finally,  in  183Q,  a  war  arose  between  France  and  Algiers,  which 
1ms  NSttlted  In  the  reduction  of  the  latter  to  a  province  of  tbe  French  empire. 

&  Sa««v,  now  included  In  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  is  in  nortb-westen  Italy,  eooth  of  Ibt 
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Charles  Y.  entered  the  south  of  France  with  a  large  force ;  but  the 
French  marshal,  Montmorency,  who  commanded  there,  acting  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Fabius,  avoided  a  general  battle,  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  finally  compelled  the  emperor  to  retreat  in  disgrace, 
with  the  wreck  of  a  ruined  army. 

21.  In  1538  the  rival  monarchs,  having  exhausted  all  their  pecu- 
niary resources,  concluded,  at  Nice,'  a  truce  of  ten  years,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  pope ;  but  in  1542  war  was  again  renewed, — 
the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  together  with  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  uniting  with 

.  ]france,  and  the  king  of  England  taking  part  with  the  emperor 
Charles  Y.  In  vain  Francis  and  Solyman,  uniting  their  fleets,  bom- 
barded the  castle  of  Nice ;  and  the  odious  spectacle  of  the  crescent 
and  the  cross  united,  alienated  all  the  Christian  world  from  the  king 
of  France.  (1543.)  The  French,  however,  gained  the  brilliant  vic- 
tory of  Cerisoles'  against  the  allies,  (April  1544,)  but  Henry  YIIL, 
crossing  over  to  France,  captured  Boulogne.'  (Sept.  1544.)  Already 
Charles  had  penetrated  within  thirteen  leagues  of  Paris,  when  he 
formed  a  separate  treaty  with  Francis,  at  Cressy.  A  short  time  later 
a  peace  was  proclaimed  between  Francis  and  Henry,  both  of  whom 
died  in  the  same  year,  1547. 

22.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  king 
of  England,  Charles  Y.  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  his  Protestant 
German  subjects,  having  now  determbed,  in  concert  with  the  pope, 
to  adopt  decisive  measures  for  putting  down  the  Reformation  in  his 
dominions.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  Protestant  Ger- 
man States,  although  abandoned  by  France,  Denmark,  and  England, 
leagued  together  for  the  common  defence ;  but  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
one  of  the  leading  Protestant  princes,  deserted  to  the  emperor,  and 
the  isolated  members  of  the  league  were  soon  overthrown.  The  rule 
of  Charles  now  became  highly  tyrannical ;  and  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants equally  declaimed  against  him.  At  length  Maurice,  to  whom 
Charles  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  recent  victories,  being  secretly 

I«ke  of  Genera,  amd  bordering  on  France  and  Switzerland.  {Map  No.  XHI.)  Savoy  irai 
under  the  Roman  dominion  till  the  year  400 :  It  belonged  to  Bur'  gundy  till  530,  to  FYance  till 
879,  to  Aries  till  lOOQ,  when  It  had  its  own  counts,  and,  In  1410,  was  erected  into  a  duchy. 
In  1793  It  became  a  part  of  France,  and  in  1814  and  1815  was  ceded  to  Sardinia.  {Maftt 
Nos.  XIV.  and  XVn.) 

1.  JWc«  Is  a  seaport  of  north-western  Italy,  ninety-five  miles  south-west  from  Genoa.  {M^f 
Ho.  XIII.) 

%  Ccriselet  Is  a  small  village  of  Piedmont,  near  Carignan,  in  nortb-westem  Italy. 

21.  B0ulogne  is  u  seaport  town  of  France  on  the  English  Channel,  near  tbo  Straits  of  Dorv 
twanty  miles  south-west  from  Calais.    (Map  No.  XHI.) 
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^UflBfttisfied  with  the  oondaot  of  the  emperor,  formed  a  bold  plan  for 
CfltabllshiDg  religious  freedom,  and  German  liberties,  bat  concealed 
his  projects  until  the  most  favorable  moment  for  putting  them  into 
execution.  Having  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  Henry  II.  of 
France,  the  son  and  successor  of  Francis,  in  1552  he  suddenly  pro- 
claimed war  against  the  emperor,  issuing  at  the  same  time  a  mani- 
festo of  grievances. 

23.  Charles,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  narrowly  escaped  being 
made  prisoner ;  and  after  having  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  all 
Lis  projects  overthrown  by  the  man  whom  he  had  most  trusted,  he 
was  compelled  to  sign  the  convention  of  Passau*  with  the  Protest- 
ants. Three  years  later,  the  bad  success  of  the  war  which  he  car- 
ried on  against  France  changed  this  convention  into  the  definite 
peace  of  Augsburg,  (Sept  1555,)  by  which  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion was  secured  to  the  Protestants  throughout  Germany,  although 
neither  party  was  allowed  to  seek  proselytes  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  Such  was  the  first  victory  of  religious  liberty  under  the 
banner  of  the  Reformation.  The  spirit  that  had  been  awakened, 
pursued,  from  this  time,  a  determined  course,  and  all  the  efforts  of 
princes  were  not  able  to  arrest  its  progress. 

24.  The  treaty  of  Augsburg  was  to  Charles  Y.  ^e  hand-writing 
on  the  wall  which  showed  him  that  the  end  of  the  mighty  power 
which  he  had  wielded  was  fast  approaching.  So  offended  was  the 
pope  at  the  sanction  which  Charles  had  given  to  the  principles  of 
religious  toleration,  that  he  became  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  the 

i-^i        1  i»  ^  L         "^^    ABDICA 

young  king  of   France.     Charles  saw,  from  afar,  toe  noir  Ain>  ri- 
storm  that  was  approaching,  and,  abandoned  as  he  was  tibem«!it  o» 
by  fortune,  afiSicted  by  disease,  and  opposed  in  his  de- 
clining years  by  a  rival  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  he  wisely  resolved 
not  to  forfeit  his  fame  by  vainly  struggling  to  retain  a  power  which 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  wield ;  and,  in  imitation  of  Diocletian,  tc 
the  surprise  of  the  world  he  abdicated  his  throne,  and  having  re 
signed  his  German  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  lus  king- 
doms of  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  to  his  son  Philip,  he  re- 
tired to  end  his  days  in  the  solitude  of  the  monastery  of  St  Just' 

L  Passttu  is  a  fortlfled  frontier  dty  of  ottatera  Bavaria,  on  Iho  soattiern  bank  of  the  Danube. 
ItderlTea  Mb  chief  hiatorical  importance  finom  the  treaty  concluded  there  in  15S2.  (.Map  )fo, 
XVII.) 

8.  The  monaatery  of  St.  Ju$t  is  in  the  province  of  E^remadura  in  Spain,  near  the  towB  of 
rUaeucla,  about  one  k  andred  and  twenty  miles  south-west  from  Madrid.    {Map  No.  Xlllv 

F         22 
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25.  The  ex-emperor  divided  the  hours  of  his  retirement  between 
pious  meditation  and  meohanioal  inventions,  takuig  little  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  around  him.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  for 
amusement,  he  once  endeavored  to  make  two  watches  go  exactly 
alike.  Several  times  he  thought  he  had  succeeded ;  but  all  in  vain— — 
the  one  went  too  i^t,  the  other  too  slow.  At  length  he  exclaimed  1 
'*  Behold,  not  even  two  watches  can  I  bring  to  agree  with  each  other; 
and  yet,  fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  that  I  should  be  able  to  govern, 
like  the  works  of  a  watch,  so  many  nations  all  living  under  different 
skies,  in  different  climes,  and  speaking  different  languages."  Finally, 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  caused  a  solemn  rehearsal  to  be  made 
of  his  own  funeral  obsequies — a  too  faithful  picture  of  that  eclipsed 
glory  which  he  had  survived.  He  died  in  the  year  1558,  being  at 
the  time  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

26.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.,  England,  Sweden,  and  Dea- 
mark,  had  followed  the  example  of  G-ermany  in  separating  from  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  lleformation  in  England,  however,  was,  al 
this  early  period,  a  political  rather  than  a  moral  and  religious  change, 
accomplished  by  the  king  and  the  aristocracy  with  little  regard  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience  or  the  convictions  of  reason,  and  retaining  in 
part  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  By  a  decree  of  parliament  (1534)  the 
king  was  acknowledged  as  the  protector  and  supreme  head  of  th^ 
Church  of  England ;  the  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  their 
property,  amounting  to  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  was  given  to 
the  crown.  Nothmg  would  induce  the  king  to  renounce  the  title, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  pope,  of  "  defender  of  the  feith ;" 
and,  with  equal  intolerance,  he  persecuted  both  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants,— the  former  for  having  denied  his  supremacy,  and  the  latter 
as  heretics.  But  while  Henry  VII T.  merely  withdrew  his  kingdom 
from  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  true  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion were  spreading  among  the  people.  The  government  of  Henry 
was  administered  with  numerous  violations,  both  of  the  chartered 
privileges  of  Englishmen,  and  of  those  still  more  sacred  rights 
which  national  law  has  established ;  and  yet  we  meet,  in  cotemporarj 
authorities,  with  no  expressions  of  abhorrence  at  his  tyranny ;  but 
the  monarch  is  often  mentioned,  after  his  death,  in  language  of  euiogj. 
Although  he  had  few  qualities  that  deserve  esteem,  he  had  many 
which  a  nation  is  pleased  to  behold  in  a  sovereign. 

27.  On  the  death  of  Henry  VIIL,  in  1547,  and  the  acoeanon 
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of  kifl  son  Bdward^  YI.,  tben  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  the 
Protestant  religion  prevailed  in  England ;  but  this  amiable  prinoe 
died  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen;  and  after  a  rash  attempt  of  a 
few  of  the  nobility  to  seat  Lady  Jane  Grey,  niece  to  Henry  VIII., 
cm  the  throne,  the  sceptre  passed  to  the  hands  of  Edward's  sister 
Mu*y,i»  (1553)  called  the  <<  Bloody  Mary,"  an  intolerant  Catholio 
mod  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Protestants.  In  her  reign,  of  only  five 
years'  duration,  more  than  eight  hundred  miserable  ytctims  Kere 
burnt  at  the  stake, — ^martyrs  to  their  religious  opinions.  Mary  mar- 
ried Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  son  and  successor  oi  Charles  V.,  who 
mduced  her  in  1557  to  unite  with  him  in  the  war  against  France; 
Among  the  events  of  this  war,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  victory 
of  St.  Quentin,^  gained  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  conquest  of  Calais 
by  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  last  possession  of  the 
Bnglish  in  France.  (1558.)  In  the  same  year  occurred  the  death 
of  Mary,  about  a  month  later  than  the  death  of  Charles  Y.  Mary 
was  succeeded  by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
under  whose  reign  the  Protestant  religion  became  firmly  established 
IB  England. 

IIL   The  Aqc  of  Elizabeth. — 1.  As  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VIII.  with  Anne  Boleyn  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Romish 
Church,  the  claims  of  Elizabeth  were  not  recognized  by  the  Catholio 
States  of  Europe ;  and,  the  youthful  Mary,^  queen  of 
Scotland,  and  grand  neice  of  Henry  VI IL,  and  next  \^^^ 
heir  to  the  crown  if  the  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth  could 
be  established,  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  rightful  claimant  of  the 
throne.     Mary,  who  had  been  educated  b  France,  in  the  Catholie 
faith,  and  had  been  married  when  very  young  to  the  dauphin,  waa 
persuaded  by  the  king  of  France,  and  her  maternal  uncles,  Uie 
Ooises,  to  assume  the  arms  and  title  of  queen  of  England ;  a  false 
step  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  her  subsequent  misfortunes. 

2.  Elizabeth  endeavored  to  promote  Protestant  principles,  as  the 

1.  St,  Quentin^  formerly  a  place  of  great  Btrenglh,  Is  m  town  of  France,  In  the  tonnw  pfovinet 
of  Pleardy,  eighty  mllee  north-eaet  from  Parte.  On  the  lOth  of  August,  1557,  the  army  oi 
Fhlbp  lU  commanded  hy  the  duke  of  Savoy,  engaged  the  French,  commanded  by  the  constar 
ble  Montmormtei,  near  this  town,  when  the  French  were  totally  defoated,  with  the  loss  of  all 
tbelr  artillery  and  laggage,  and  about  seren  thousand  men  killed  and  prlaoneni  Tbe  town, 
cie/iMded  by  tbe  fiunous  admlml  Oolignl,  soon  afterwards  lUl  Into  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Bpanlani^ 
CJUm  N<k  XIU.) 

a.  Son  of  Honry  VIII.  and  Jano  Seymour. 

b.  Diaaghtei  of  Henry's  first  wife  Catlierine. 

o.  DMgfatflr  oCJuBeaVn  who  was  eon  of  Junes  lY^  and  Maigml  ef  Knc^uuL  See  p.  907. 
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best  safegaaid  >f  her  throne ;  and  in  the  year  1559  the  parliament 
formally  abolished  the  papal  supremaoj,  and  establiahed  the  Church 
of  England  in  its  present  form.  On  the  other  side  Philip  II.  was 
the  champion  of  the  Catholics ;  and  hence  England  now  became  the 
counterpoise  to  Spain,  as  France  had  been  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  Y.,  while  the  ancient  rivalry  between  France  and  Spain  pre 
vented  these  Catholic  powers  from  cordially  unitmg  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation. 

3.  On  the  death  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  by  a  mortal  wound  re> 
oeived  at  a  tournament,  (1559)  the  feeble  Francis  II.,  the  husband 
of  Mary  of  Scotland,  ascended  the  throne,  but  died  the  following 
year,  (Dec.  1560,)  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  IX., 
then  at  the  age  of  only  ten  years.  Mary  then  left  France  for  her 
native  dominions;  but  she  found  there  the  R<Mnish  church  over- 
thrown, and  Protestantism  erected  in  its  stead.  The  marriage  of 
the  queen  to  the  young  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Damley,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Elizabeth,  led  to  the  first  open  breach  between 
Mary  and  her  Protestant  subjects.  Damley,  jealous  of  the  ascend- 
ancy which  an  Italian,  David  Rizzio,  Mary's  private  secretary,  had 
acquired  over  her,  headed  a  band  of  conspirators  who  murdered  the 
favorite  before  the  eyes  of  Uie  queen.  Soon  after,  the  house  which 
Damley  inhabited  was  blown  up  by  powder ;  Damley  was  buried  un- 
der its  ruins ;  and  three  months  later  Mary  married  the  earl  of  Both- 
well,  the  principal  author  of  the  crime.  An  insurrection  of  the  Pro- 
testant lords  followed  these  proceedings ;  Mary  was  forced  to  dismiss 
Both  well,  and  resign  the  crown  to  her  infant  son  James  YI.,  but 
subsequently  endeavoring  to  resume  her  authority,  and  being  defeat- 
ed by  the  regent  Murray,  her  own  brother,  she  fled  into  England, 
and  threw  herself  upon  the  protection  of  Elizabeth,  her  deadly  enemy. 
(1568.)  Elizabeth  retained  the  unfortunate  Mary  a  prisoner,  gave 
the  guardianship  of  her  young  son  to  whom  she  pleased,  and,  throng 
her  influence  over  the  Protestant  nobility  of  Scotland,  was  enabled 
to  govern  that  country  mostly  at  her  will. 

4.  During  these  events  in  Scotland  Elizabeth  was  carrying  on  a 
secret  war  against  the  attempts  of  Philip  II.  to  establish  the  inqui- 
sition in  the  Netherlands,  and  also  against  a  similar  design  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  Fi*ance,  which  ruled  that  country  during  tlie  mi 
nority  of  the  sovereign.  In  both  these  countries  the  attempts  of  tlie 
Catholic  rulers  provoked  a  desperate  resistance.  In  France,  banish* 
ment  or  death  had  become  the  penalty  of  heresy,  when,  in  Januarj 
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1562,  an  edict  was  iissaed  bj  the  goyernment,  throngh  ihe  mftaenoe 
of  the  qm)en  regimt,  granting  tolerance  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, as  the  French  Protestants  were  called,  and  allowing    rbuoioub 
them  to  assemble  for  worship  outside  the  walls  of  towns,      ^ab  iic 
The    powe.ml  family  of    Guises   were    indignant    at     '*^^* 
the  countenance  thus  given  to  heresy ;  and  as  the  duke  of  Guise 
was  passing  through  a  small  Tillage,  his  followers  fell  upon  the  Pro- 
testants who  were  assembled  outside  the  walls  in  prayer,  and  killed 
sixty  of  their  number.     This  atrocity  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
rising ;  the  prince  of  Cond6,  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  party,  took 
possession  of  Orleans,  and  made  that  town  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Huguenots,  as  the  capital  was  of  the  Catholics,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  aid  of  Philip  of  Spain  was  openly  proffered  to  the  Guises, 
and  Cond6  concluded  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  delivered 
Havre-deGrace'  in  return  for  a  corps  of  six  thousand  men. 

5.  At  the  opening  of  this  civil  and  religious  war,  the  greatest  en 
Ihnsiasm  prevailed  on  both  sides, — in  the  opposing  armies  prayers 
were  heard  in  common,  morning  and  evening,— ^there  was  po  gam- 
bling, no  profune  language,  nor  dissipation ;  but,  under  an  exterior 
of  sanctity,  feelings  of  the  most  vindictive  hate  were  nourished,  and 
the  direst  cruelties  were  openly  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion. 
The  Catholic  govamor  of  Guienne*  went  through  his  province  with 
hangmen,  marking  his  route  by  the  victims  whom  he  hung  on  the 
trees  by  the  road-side.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Protestant  baron  in 
Panphiny*  precipitated  his  prisoners  from  the  top  of  a  tower  on 
pikes ; — ^both  parties  made  retaliatory  reprisals,  each  spilling  blood 
upon  scaffolds  of  its  own  erection. 

6.  The  first  great  battle  was  fought  at  Dreux,*  the  prince  of  Cond6 
commanding  the  army  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  constable  Mont- 
morency that  of  the  Catholics ;  but  while  the  latter  won  the  field,  each 
of  the  two  generals  became  prisoner  to  the  opposite  party.  The 
duke  of  Guise,  who  was  next  in  command  to  Montmorency,  treated 

1.  Havi-0  40gno$^  now  called  Hmn^  to  m  IbrUlled  town,  awl  the  priodpal  oonnMnlal  aeft- 
port,  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  at  the  mouUi  of  the  river  Seine,  one  hundred  and  nine 
Bllce  north-west  ttom  Paris.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

S.  The  prorinoe  of  Oki'mim  was  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  Ungdom,  on  both  sides  of  Om 
Garonne.    <.¥ap  No.  XIII.) 

a.  The  province  of  Danpkinjf^  of  which  Grenoble  was  the  capital,  was  In  the  south-eastern 
pMt  of  France,  havii«  Bur'  gundy  on  the  north,  Italy  on  the  east,  Provence  on  the  south,  aad 
dM  Rhine  on  the  weM.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Drmt^  the  aneleat  seat  of  the  counts  of  Dreux,  U  m  town  of  France,  forty-flve  milea  a 
iMeeMth  or  west  from  Paris.    (.Va^  No.  XIIL) 
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hb  oaptire  rhral  with  the  utmost  generosity :  they  shitred  the  Mine 
tent — ^the  same  bed ;  and  while  Cond^,  from  the  strangeness  of  his 
position,  remained  wakeful.  Guise,  he  declared,  enjoyed  the  most  pro- 
found  sleep.  The  admiral  Coligni  sucoeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
defeated  Huguenots;  and  Orleans,  their  principal  post,  was  only 
saved  by  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  whom  a  Protestuit^ 
from  behind,  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol.  The  capture  or 
death  of  the  chiefs  on  both  sides,  Coligni  excepted,  brought  about 
an  accommodation ;  and  in  March,  1563,  the  treaty  of  Amboise'  was 
declared,  granting  to  the  Protestants  full  liberty  of  worship  within  ths 
towns  of  which  they  then  were  in  possession. 

7.  The  treaty  of  Amboise  was  scarcely  concluded  when  its  terms 
began  to  be  modified  by  the  court,  so  that,  as  a  coten^rary  writer 
obserres,  "  edicts  took  more  from  the  Protestants  in  peace  than  force 
could  take  from  them  in  war."  The  Protestant  leaders,  Cond6  and 
Coligni,  tried  in  vain  to  get  possession  of  the  young  king ;  and  a  battle 
was  fought  in  the  yery  suburbs  of  Paris,  in  which  the  aged  Mont- 
morency was  slain.  (1567.)  A  "  Lame  Peace,"  ^  concluded  in  the 
following  year,  confirmed  that  of  Amboise  ;  but  the  wary  Protestant 
leaders  saw  in  it  only  a  trap  to  ensnare  them  as  soon  as  their  army 
should  be  disbanded.  The  mask  was  soon  thrown  off  by  an  attempt 
of  the  court  to  seize  the  two  chiefs :  the  Huguenots  were  defeated 
in  four  battles;  Cond^  was  slain,  and  Coligni  severely  wounded; 
but  in  1570  the  peace  of  St.  Germain*  was  concluded ;  and  amnesty 
and  liberty  of  worship  were  again  granted  to  the  Protestants. 

8.  The  object  of  the  court,  however,  was  not  peace,  but  vengeanoe ; 
and  Charles  IX.,  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  engaged  zealously  in  the 
project  of  his  mother  Catherine,  to  entice  the  Protestant  leaders  to 
the  capital,  and  there  massacre  them,  and  afterwards  carry  on  a  war 
of  extermination  against  the  Huguenots)  throughout  the  kingdom. 
For  the  purpose  of  enticing  the  Huguenots  to  the  capital,  and  lulling 
them  into  security,  it  was  proposed  that  young  Henry  of  Navarre,  a 
Protestant,  should  espouse  the  king's  sister  Margaret, — a  marriage 

1.  jSwuhdise  to  a  town  alid  ea*U6  on  the  Loire,  in  the  fonaer  proTinee  ot  'Tonntne.  fifteen 
Bilet  east  of  Toon.  The  eutle  oocupiei  the  summit  of  &  rock  mboat  nlneijr  Teei  in  uei^t. 
{Map  No.  XIIL) 

S.  St.  0*rmain  it  a  town  of  France,  on  n  hiU  near  the  south  l>ank  of  the  Seine,  six  mDet 
north  of  VecsaiUes,  and  nine  miles  north-west  (h>m  Paris.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  paliM^ 
originally  hnllt  hy  Cbtrles  V.,  and  often  the  rosldence-of  ttie  Icings  of  France.  James  IL  of 
England,  with  most  of  liis  famUy,  passed  their  exile,  and  died,  in  iU    (Map  No.  XIU.) 


a.  So  called  as  weB  r>m  its  Indms  and  imoertain  nature,  as  fkom  the  aocidental  lamsMS  of 
lis  two  ne7->tiatoi«. 
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which  would,  in  itself,  be  a  bond  of  nnion  between  the  two  parties. 
The  nnptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  magnificeD'^c ;  and 
amid  ^the  festivities  which  followed,  the  plan  of  the  massacre  war 
matured.  Whon  the  decree  of  extermination  was  placed  before 
Charles  for  his  signature,  he  at  first  hesitated,  appalled  bj  the  enor- 
mity of  the  deed,  but  at  length  signed  it,  exclaiming,  ^^  let  none  ea* 
cape  to  reproach  me." 

9.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day, 
the  24th  of  August,  1572,  the  young  duke  of  Gruise  and  his  band  of 
eut- throats  commenced  the  bloody  work  by  breaking  into 

the  apartment  of  the  aged  Coligni,  and  slaying  him  while    okr  or  sr. 
engaged  in  prayer;    the  tocsin  was  sounded,  and  the    babthol- 
Catholics  of  Paris,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  their 
cape  to  distinguish  them,  rushed  forth  to  the  massacre  of  their 
brethren.    What  is  surprising,  the  victims  made  no  resistance  1    They 
would  not  derogate,  at  such  a  moment,  from  their  character  of  mar- 
tyrs.    The  massacre  lasted,  in  Paris,  eight  days  and  nights,  without 
any  apparent  diminution  of  the  fury  of  the  murderers. 

10.  Charles  commanded  the  same  scene  to  be  renewed  in  every 
town  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  fifty  thousand  Protestants  are 
believed  to  have  fallen  victims  to  the  monarch's  order.  A  few  com- 
manders,  however,  refused  to  obey  the  edict :  one  wrote  back  to  the 
court,  "  that  he  commanded  soldiers,  not  assassins ;"  and  even  the 
public  executioner  of  a  certain  town,  when  a  dagger  was  put  into  his 
hands,  threw  it  from  him,  and  declared  himself  above  the  crime. 
The  prince  of  Navarre,  who  had  espoused  the  king's  sister,  and  hit 
companion  the  young  prince  of  Cond6,  were  spared  only  on  the  con- 
dition of  becoming  Catholics ;  but  both  yielded  in  appearance  only. 
A  circumstance  as  horrible  as  the  massacre  itself,  was  the  joy  it  ex* 
cited.  Philip  II.,  thinking  Protestantism  subdued,  sent  to  congratu- 
late the  court  of  France :  medals  to  commemorate  the  event  were 
jBtruck  at  Rome ;  and  the  pope  went  in  state  to  his  oathedial,  and 
returned  public  thanks  to  Heaven  for  this  signal  mercy, 

1 1.  But  the  crime  from  which  so  much  was  expected,  produced 
neither  peace  nor  advantage ;  and  the  civil  war  was  renewed  with 
greater  force  than  ever :  mere  abhorrence  of  the  massacre  caused 
many  Catholics  to  turn  Huguenots ;  and  although  the  latter  were  at 
first  paralyze  1  by  the  blow,  the  former  were  stung  by  remorse  and 
shame.  Charles  himself  seemed  stricken  already  by  avenging  fate. 
As  the  aooounta  of  the  murders  of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
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saooessiyely  bron^t  to  him,  while  the  massacre  ooDtinned,  he  drew 
aside  M.  Ambroise,  his  first  surgeon,  to  whom  he  was  mach  attached, 
although  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  said  to  him,  "  Anibroise,  I  know 
not  what  has  come  over  me  these  two  or  three  days,  but  I  find  my 
mind  and  body  in  disorder ;  I  see  everything  as  if  I  had  a  feyer ; 
every  moment,  as  well  waking  as  sleeping,  the  hideous  and  bloody 
faces  of  the  killed  appear  before  me ;  I  wish  the  weak  and  innocent 
had  not  been  included."  From  that  time  a  continued  fever  preyed 
upon  him,  and,  eighteen  months  later,  carried  him  to  the  grave, 
(May  1574,)  but  not  until  he  had  been  compelled  to  grant  the  Ha 
guenots  a  peace,  after  seeing  that  his  grand  and  sweeping  crime  had 
but  enfeebled  the  Catholic  party,  instead  of  insuring  its  triumph. 

12.  At  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  civil  war 
IT.  THE  ^^  i^gi^  ui  the  Netherlands.  During  the  six  years 
vKtasM'     of  the  administration  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  Philip's  gov- 

^'^^^  emor  in  that  coxmtry,  the  land  was  desolated  by  the  in- 
satiate cruelty  of  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  of  wickedness  the 
world  has  ever  seen ;  and  it  is  the  recorded  boast  of  Alva  himself 
that,  during  his  brief  administration,  he  caused  eighteen  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  At  length, 
in  1572,  a  general  rising  against  the  Spanish  power  was  organiied, 
the  prince  of  Orange  being  at  the  head  of  the  revolters.  After  a 
war  of  varied  fortunes  on  both  sides,  in  1576  the  States-general,  or 
congress,  of  most  of  the  Batavian  and  Belgic  provinces,  met,  and  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  soon 
after  concluded  a  union  between  the  States,  which  is  known  as  the 
Pacification  rf  GhentJ^  The  expulsion,  from  the  country,  of  Spanish 
soldiers  and  other  foreigners  was  decreed;  Alva's  sanguinary  de- 
crees and  edicts  against  heresy,  were  repealed,  and  religious  tolera- 
tion guaranteed. 

13.  Ere  long,  howeveir,  the  confederacy  thus  formed  fell  to  pieces, 
owing  to  jealousies  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  States; 
and  it  became  evident  that  freedom  oould  be  attained  only  by  a  closer 
union  of  the  provinces,  resting  on  an  entire  separation  from  Spain- 
Acting  on  this  belief,  in  January  1579  the  prince  of  Orange  ooo- 
▼oked  an  assembly  of  deputies  at  Utrecht,'  where  was  signed  the 

1.  OUnt  It  a  dty  of  Belgium,  thirty  miles  north-west  fh>m  Broaselt.  It  belonged,  •tieoear 
Ively,  to  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  the  dukes  of  Bur"  guody ;  bat  the  ciUzeos  e^ioyed  a  giM< 
degree  of  Independeooe.    It  wasUie  birth-plaoe  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.    (  ¥^No.  XV.) 

%,  c;(rM*l  la  a  cUy  of  UoUand^ooUie  old  Bhine^  twenty  miles  loath-eMtfttMB  ^miHwIm*-  ^ 
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flunons  act  called  the  Union  of  Utrecht^  the  real  basis  or  fandamental 
eompaot  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  provinces.  Early  in  the 
following  year,  1580,  the  States-general  assembled  at  Antwerp,*  and, 
in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  deputies,  the  authority 
of  Spain  was  renounced  forever,  and  the  "  United  Provinces"  de- 
clared a  free  and  independent  State.  Philip,  however,  still  waged 
a  vindictive  war  against  them,  while  they  received  important  aid 
from  Elizabeth  of  England,  a  circumstance  which  led  Philip  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  latter  country. 

14.  The  destinies  of  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scotland  had  long 
been  implicated  with  the  designs  of  the  Catholics  of  Europe  against 
the  power  and  throne  of  Elizabeth.  About  the  time  of  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew,  the  infamous  duke  of  Alva,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  the  Netherlands,  had  formed  a  project  of  uniting  with  the 
English  Catholics  and  Mary  in  a  confederacy  against  Elizabeth ;  and 
Mary  was  charged  with  coimtenancing  the  design ;  but  although  par- 
liament applied  for  her  immediate  trial,  Elizabeth  was  satisfied  with 
increasing  the  rigor  and  strictness  of  her  confinement  Mary  was 
subsequently,  and  repeatedly,  charged  with  being  cognizant  of  simi- 
lar plans ;  but  her  participation  in  any  of  them  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
foL  At  length,  however,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  authoriz- 
ing her  trial ;  and  after  an  investigation,  in  which  law  and  justice 
were  little  regarded,  she  was  condemned  to  death.  Elizabeth,  after 
some  delay  and  hesitation,  signed  the  warrant  for  her  execution, 
which,  she  said,  she  designed  to  keep  by  her,  to  be  used  only  in  case 
of  the  attempt  of  Mary  to  escape ;  but  her  council,  having  obtained 
possession  of  it  from  her  private  secretary,  hastily  despatched  it  to 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  unhappy  Mary  was 
beheaded,  after  having  been  in  captivity  nineteen  years.     (1587.) 

15.  The  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots  inflamed  the  resentment 
of  the  Catholics  throughout  Europe,  and  gave  additional  vigor  to 
the  preparations  of  Philip  II.  for  an  invasion  of  England,  a  project 
which  he  had  long  had  in  contemplation,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  great  supporter  of  the  Prostestant  cause. 
With  justice,  perhaps,  Philip  complained  of  the  depredations  which 

iddltkm  to  the  bmoQS  act  caUed  the**  Union  of  Utracbt,**  signed  hereon  the  90th  of  Jannarr, 
1579,  the  treotiaa  of  Utrecht  which  tennlnated  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  gav« 
peace  to  Europe,  (see  p.  405,  were  concluded  here  in  1713  and  1714.    {Map  Ni.  XV.) 

1.  Antwerp  is  a  marlUmo  dtjr  of  Belgium,  on  the  north  basic  of  the  Scheldt,  twenty^iz 
miles  north  from  Brussels.    In  the  sixtoenlh  century  Antwerp  eqjoyed  a  more  extenilTe  (br 
•raile  than  any  other  city  in  Europe.    {Map  No.  XV.) 
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the  Bnglirii,  under  their  great  admiral  Sir  Fnmois  Ihrake,  had  fer 
maDjr  years  committed  on  the  Spanish  possessions  in  South  America, 
and  more  than  once  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  itself;  and  now  a  vast 
armament  was  prepared  to  sweep  the  English  from  the  seas,  ravagci 
their  coasts,  hum  their  towns,  and  dethrone  their  Protestant  queen 

16.  In  May,  1588,  the  Spanish  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
ships,  some  the  largest  that  had  ever  plowed  the  deep,  carrying,  ex- 

r  THE  <^^i^6  of  eight  thousand  sailors,  no  less  than  twenty 
8FANISH  thousand  of  the  brayest  troops  in  the  Spanish  armies,  a 
ARMADA.  i^jgQ  invading  force  in  those  days,  sailed  from  the  har- 
bor of  Lisbon  for  the  English  coast  The  pope  had  blessed  the  ex- 
pedition, and  offered  the  sovereignty  of  England  as  the  conqueror^s 
prize ;  and  the  Catholics  throughout  Europe  were  so  confident  of 
success  that  they  had  named  the  armament  "  The  Invincible  Ar- 
mada." The  queen  of  England  beheld  the  preparations,  and  heard 
the  vauntings  of  her  enemies,  with  a  resolution  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion and  the  cause.  She  visited  the  seaports  in  person,  superintend- 
ed the  preparations  for  defence,  and  on  horseback  addressed  the 
troops;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  which  she  everywhere  inspired, 
that  even  her  Catholic  subjects  joined  their  countrymen,  heart  .and 
hand,  against  foreign  domination.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  was 
appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet;  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the 
most  renowned  seamen  in  Europe,  served  under  him  ;  while  an  army 
of  forty-five  thousand  men  was  organized  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast  and  the  ciq)itaL 

17.  After  the  Armada  had  sailed  from  Lisbon  it  suffered  consider- 
ably from  a  st«irm  off  the  French  coast :  in  passing  through  the  Enf> 
lish  Channel  it  was  seriously  harassed,  during  several  days,  by  the 
lighter  English  vessels ;  and  while  at  anehor  off  Calais,  the  English 
sent  a  number  of  fire-ships  into  the  midst  of  the  fleet,  destroyed 
several  vessels,  and  threw  the  others  into  such  confusion  that  the 
Spanish  admiral  no  longer  thought  of  victory,  but  only  of  escape 
As  the  souUi  wind  blew,  he  was  unable  to  retrace  his  course,  snd 
therefore  resolved  to  return  by  coasting  the  northern  shores  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  But  his  disasters  were  not  ended  :  many  of  his 
vessels  were  driven,  by  a  storm,  on  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Scot- 
land :  off  the  Irish  coast  a  second  storm  was  experienced,  with  tl* 
most  equal  loss ;  and  only  a  few  shattered  vessels  of  this  mighty  ar- 
mament returned  to  Spain,  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  calamities  that 
had  overwhelmed  the  rest     The  defeat  of  the  armada  was  regarded 
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if  the  triamph  of  the  Protestant  cause ;  it  ezeried  a  fayoraUe  in* 
flnence  on  the  welfare  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  virtually  seeured 
their  independence ;  and  it  raised  the  courage  of  the  Huguenots  in 
France,  and  completely  destroyed  the  decisive  influence  which  Spain 
had  long  maintained  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Henceforth  the  naval 
power  and  the  eommerce  of  Spain  declined ;  and  the  king,  at  his 
death  in  1598,  bequeathed  a  vast  debt  to  a  nation  whose  resources 
notwithstanding  her  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  New  World, 
were  already  exhausted. 

18.  The  internal  history  of  France,  since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  is  filled  with  deplorable 
civil  wars  during  most  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry  IIL,  who 
endeavored  to  play  the  opposing  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties 
against  each  other ;  but  being  obliged,  at  length,  by  the  violence 
of  the  Ccuiudic  league^  to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the 
Protestants,  he  was  assassinated  by  James  Clement,  a  fanatic 
monk,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  driving  his  enemies  from 
Paris.  (Aug.  1589.)  In  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  the  house  of 
Talois  became  extinct,  and  the  throne  passed  by  right  of  Inherit- 
ance to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  the  person  of  the  Protestant  Henry 
of  Navarre,  who  now  became  king  of  France,  with  the  title  of  Henry 
lY.  He  was  at  first  opposed  by  the  Catholic  league ;  but  after  a 
struggle  of  four  years,  in  which  he  received  some  aid  from  Eliza- 
beth of  [England,  he  abjured  the  Protestant  faith,  and  thus  became 
king  of  a  united  people.  (1593-4.)  To  the  Huguenots,  howevcTi 
he  atoned  for  his  compulsory  desertion,  by  issuing,  in  vx.  th« 
1598,  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes,*  which  terminated  xdiot  or 
the  rdigious  wars  that  had  distracted  France  during  "a^^'^- 
thirfy-six  years.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  secured  to  the  Protestants 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  an  equal  claim  with  the  Catho- 
lics to  all  offices  and  dignities.  The  parliament  made  considerable 
opposition  to  the  registering  of  this  edict,  and  the  king  was  obliged 
to  use  menaces,  as  well  as  persuasion,  to  overcome  their  obstinacy. 

19.  The  history  of  England,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
nada,  offers  few  events  of  interest  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign. 

1.  J4'anU$  is  A  celebraied  commercial  city  and  aeaport  of  France,  aboat  tbiny-four  mllee 
ftmtk  the  moulli  of  the  Loire,  and  two  hondrod  and  ten  south-west  ttom  Paris.  Iloibre  \hm 
souquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans  It  was  already  a  considerable  city,  and  the  capital  of  Um 
A'uiRiMtM,  who  distinguished  themselres  by  their  oppositioa  to  JoUus  9niar.   [Map  No.  XiU^ 
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of  Elizabeth.  A  general  insurreotion,  however,  br(»ke  out  in  Ire- 
land in  1598,  the  design  of  which  was  to  effect  the  entire  expulsion 
of  the  English  from  the  island ;  bat  although  the  insurgents  were 
supplied  with  troops  and  ammunition  by  the  Spanish  monarch,  and 
the  pope  held  out  ample  indulgences  in  favor  of  those  who  should 
enlist  to  combat  the  English  heretics,  yet  the  rebels  ultimately  failed 
in  their  enterprise,  after  a  sanguinary  war  which  lasted  six  years. 

20.  The  splendor  of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  a  theme  on  which  Eng- 
lish historians  love  to  dwell.     At  this  time  England  held  the  balanoe 

Tu.  cBAEAo-  ^^  power  in  Christendom,  a  position  that  was  owing,  in 
TKR  or      no  small  degree,  to  the  personal  character  of  the  sover- 

ELizABETH  ^j^^^  ^^  mouarch  of  England  ever  surpassed  Elizabeth 
in  firmness,  penetration,  and  address ;  and  none  ever  conducted  the 
government  with  more  uniform  success.  Yet  her  political  maxims 
were  arbitrary  in  the  extreme ;  and  she  had  little  regard  for  the  lib- 
erties of  her  people,  or  the  privileges  of  parliament — ^believing  that 
her  subjects  were  entitled  to  no  other  rights  than  their  ancestors  had 
enjoyed.  The  principles  of  the  English  constitution  were  not  yet 
developed.  Elizabeth  died  in  the  year  1603,  being  then  in  the  sev- 
entieth year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

IV.  CoTEMPORARY  HiSTORT. — 1.  If  WO  pass  from  European  his- 
tory to  that  of  other  portions  of  the  world  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  most  prominent  events  that  attract  our  notice  are  the  establish 
ment  of  the  Portuguese  in  Southern  Asia,  and  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico  and  South  America, — the  rise  of  a  Mogul  empire  in  India, 
and  of  a  new  dynasty  in  Persia.     After  the  fleet  of  De  Gama  had 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese 
were  directed  to  the  securing  of  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  seas ;  but, 
soon  after,  under  the  viceroyalty  of  the  illustrious  Albuquerque, 
they  formed  numerous  settlements  and  established  forts  and  trading 
houses  throuirhout  all  the  coasts.     In  the  year  1507  Al- 
TuouESB     buquerque  took  possession  of  Ormus,*  then  the  most 
COLONIAL    splendid  and  polished  city  of  Asia,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  when  the  king  of  Persia, 

1.  OrmtUf  asdeotly  called  OifHt,  is  a  rocky  ialaiid  at  the  rooatb  of  the  Peralaii  Golfl  II 
woaM  scarcely  be  wortii  notice  wero  it  not  for  its  former  celebrity  and  importance.  Beftre  tbt 
apMnrance  of  the  Portuguese  In  the  East  it  was  a  great  emporium,  being  the  centre  of  the 
trade  of  the  Perrian  Golf,  and  of  the  contiguous  counlriee,  and  possessing  great  wealth.  The 
Fortugoese  held  it  till  1023,  when  it  was  wrested  (htm  them  by  Shah  AblMs,  assisted  by  as 
Saglish  fleet  Tl»  booty  acquired  by  the  captora  on  ttiis  occasion  is  said  to  hare  amounted  to  two 
milUoDB  sterling.   Thisonoerichaiulfloiirisiiingemporiamtoiiowinasutoofirrapaimlileiecay. 
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to  whom  it  liad  long  belonged,  demanded  tribute  from  the  Porta- 
gnese,  the  vioeroy  pointing  to  his  cannons  and  balls,  replied  :  '<  There 
is  the  coin  with  nhioh  the  king  of  Portugal  pays  tribute."  The  at- 
tempts of  the  Venetians  and  Mohammedans  to  expel  the  intruders 
"▼ere  ineffectual,  and  in  1510,  Qoa,'  the  chief  of  the  Portuguese  es> 
tablishments,  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in 
India.  The  Portuguese  introduced  themselves  into  China  also ;  and 
when  their  colonial  empire  was  at  its  greatest  extent,  it  embraced 
the  coasts  of  Africa  from  Guinea  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  extended 
oyer  all  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia ;  although  throughout  this  vast 
extent  of  country,  they  had  little  more  than  a  chain  of  factories  and 
forts.  On  the  union  of  Portugal  with  Spain  (1580),  the  Portuguese 
East  India  possessions  followed  the  fate  of  the  mother  country,  and 
passed  into  the  unskilful  hands  of  the  Spaniards  (1582) ;  but  when 
the  intolerable  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  government  had  driven  the 
Dutch  to  revolt,  the  latter  extended  their  commerce  to  the  Indies, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  had  possession  of  nearly  all  that  had 
formed  the  colonial  empire  of  the  Portuguese. 

2.  The  Spaniards  were  more  successful  in  making  and  retaining 
conquests  in  the  New  World.     Soon  after  the  discovery  ^^  bpanwh 
of  America  they  extended  their  settlements  over  the    colonial 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  which  were  depopulated  by     *"•''"• 
the  excessive  and  unhealthy  labor  imposed  by  them  upon  the  na- 
tives.    In  1519  the  adventurer  Cortes  landed  with  a  small  force  on 
the  ewiem  coast  of  Mexico ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  the 
wealthy  and  populous  kingdom  of  the  Montezumas  was  reduced  to  a 
province  of  Spain.     Yet,  after  all  his  services  to  his  country,  Cortez, 
like  Columbus,  was  persecuted  at  home.     It  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  could  gain  an  audience  from  the  emperor,  Charles  Y.     When  one 
day  he  pushed  through  the  crowd  which  surroimded  the  coach  of  the 
emperor,  and  placed  his  foot  on  the  step  of  the  door,  Charles  asked 
who  this  man  was.     "  It  is  he,''  replied  Cortez,  "  who  has  given  you 
more  kingdoms  than  your  ancestors  left  you  cities." 

3.  After  Mexico,  the  Spaniards  sought  other  countries  to  conquer 
and  depopulate.  In  1532  Pizarro,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  taking  with 
him  a  force  of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  foot  soldiers,  sixty  horse- 

L  Om,  'yjihe  old  town,)  is  oo  an  Maud  of  the  same  name  on  the  aontb-western  coast  of  Hln- 
doatan,  two  hundred  and  fifty  mtlas  aoath-east  from  Bombay.  The  old  dty,  now  almost  de- 
•arted  exeept  lij  piieala,  is  **a  citj  of  churches;  and  the  wealth  of  provinces  seems  to  haw 
haen  expended  in  their  erection.**  New  Ooa,  built  on  (he  sea-aboro  about  five  milea  IrtMa  th* 
oU  town,  la  a  well-bnUt  dtj,  with  a  population  of  aboui  twent?  thonaaod. 
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men,  and  tw3lT(  small  cannon,  invaded  PerU)  the  greiatest,  the  best 
governed,  and  most  civilized  nation  of  the  New  World.  Pisarro 
and  his  companions  marked  their  route  with  blood ;  bat  wherever 
they  directed  their  course  they  conquered  in  the  name  of  Charles 
v.;  and  before  the  close  of  the  century  the  Spanish  empire  m 
America  embraced  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  all  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  the  coasts  of  nearly  all  South  America.  The  enormous 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  Spain  drew  from  her  American 
possessions  contributed  to  make  her,  for  awhile,  the  preponderating 
power  in  Europe ;  but  an  inordinate  thirst  for  the  gold  and  silver  of 
America  led  the  Spaniards  to  neglect  agriculture  and  manufaotares. 
The  Spanish  colonies  mcreased  but  slowly  in  population ;  the  ci^ital 
itself  was  ruined ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
best  days  of  Spain  were  over. 
4.  During  the  three  hundred  years  previous  to  1525,  India,  or 
Hindostan,  was  governed  by  Affghan  princes,  whose  seat 
MOGUL  xM-  of  government  was  Delhi.  In  1525,  Baber,  the  fifth  in 
piBE  IN  descent  from  Tamerlane,  and  sovereign  of  a  little  princi- 
pality  between  Kashgar*  and  Samarcand,  entered  Hin- 
dostan at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  defeated  and  killed  the  last 
Affghan  sovereign,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.*  With 
him  began  the  race  of  Mogul  princes,  as  they  are  called  by  B«* 
ropeans,  although  their  native  tongue  was  Turkish.  In  the  next  ora- 
tury  the  Mogul  empire  was  consolidated  under  Aurungzebe,  who,  by 
murdering  his  relatives,  and  shutting  his  &ther  up  in  his  harem,  was 
enabled  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Hindostan  in  1 659.  But  notwithstoDd- 
ing  the  means  by  which  he  had  obtamed  sovereign  authority,  he  gov* 
erned  with  much  wisdom,  consulted  the  welfare  of  his  people,  watched 
over  the  preservation  of  justice,  and  the  purity  of  manners,  and,  by 
a  wise  administration,  sought  to  confirm  his  own  power.  After  his 
death,  in  1707,  the  Mogul  empire  began  to  decline;  and  even  under 


1.  JTMAfvr,  the  mott  wMtem  town  of  any  importanoe  In  the  Chloeie  empire,  is  abool  four 
Imodred  and  fifty  miles  east  from  Samarcand.  It  waa  a  oel^raled  commercial  city  before  the 
(Shrlstian  era,  and,  mder  several  dynasties,  it  long  formed  an  Independent  kingdom.  The 
OUnese  obtained  possession  of  it  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

S.  Ddki  is  a  city  of  northern  Hindostan,  aliont  eight  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north-west  firom 
Oalcutta.  It  appears  that  no  less  than  seven  successive  cities  have  stood  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  Delhi  ind  its  ruins.  De  hi  was  the  residence  nf  the  Hindoo  rajahs  before  1 193,  when  it  was 
ooiiquertA.  by  the  Afl^baniL  In  1398  Delhi  was  talcen  and  plundered  by  Tamerlane ;  In  1531 
by  Baber;  In  1736  the  Mahrs*'«s  burned  the  fuburbs,  and  in  1739  Delhi  was  entered  and  pil- 
laged b>  Nadir  Shah.  SUmm.  j803  U  has,  together  with  iu  territoiy,  virtually  belonged  to  tto 
British. 
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AwtvoLgtebe  it  was  much  inferior,  in  extent  and  resoaroos,  to  the  em* 
pire  DOW  held  by  Britain  in  the  same  country. 

5.  We  haye  already  alluded  to  the  reviral  of  the  Persian  empire 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.     At  that  period  we  find 
the  youthful  Ismael,  who  traced  his  descent  to  the  Sheik     ^  ^^ 
Soffee,  a  holy  person  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tamer-     Persian 
lane,  heading  a  band  of  adherents  against  a  neighboring     *>•''"• 
prince,  and,  in  the  course  of  four  years,  reducing  all  Persia  to  his 
sway.     For  fifteen  years  fortune  smiled  on  his  arms ;  but  he  was  at 
length  defeated  by  Selim,  the  sultan  of  Constantinople.     The  latter, 
however,  reaped  no  real  advantage  from  his  dearly-bought  victory ; 
and  when  Ismael  died  he  left  a  name  on  which  the  Persians  dwell 
with  enthusiasm,  as  the  restorer  of  their  country,  and  the  founder 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasties — called 
the  Suffeean^  or  Suffavean^  from  the  holy  sheik  Suffee. 

6  Tamasp  succeeded  his  father  Ismael,  when  only  ten  years  of 
age.  His  reign  was  long  and  prosperous.  Anthony  Jenkinson,  one 
of  the  earliest  -adventurers  to  Persia,  visited  the  court  of  Tamasp  as 
an  envoy  from  queen  Elizabeth ;  but  the  intolerance  of  the  Moham- 
medan soon  drove  the  Christian  away.  The  three  sons  of  Tamasp 
in  succession  made  an  efibrt  for  the  crown ;  but  their  short  reigns 
merit  little  notice.  At  length,  in  1582,  the  youthful  Abbas,  a 
grandson  of  Tamasp,  was  proclaimed  king  by  some  of  the  discontent- 
ed nobles,  and  foroed  to  appear  in  arms  against  his  father  Moham- 
med, who  was  deserted  by  his  army,  and  is  not  mentioned  again  in 
history.  But  Abbas  did  not  long  remain  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
others,  for,  seizing  the  reigns  of  power,  he  soon  rose  to  distinction, 
defeated  the  Turks  m  many  battles,  in  1622  took  Ormuz  from  the 
Portuguese,  and  became  supreme  ruler  of  a  mighty  empire.  During 
nis  reign  commenced  an  amicable  intercourse  between  the  English 
and  Persian  nations,  which  continued  for  many  years. 

7.  Abbas  was,  in  many  respects,  an  enlightened  prince :  his  foreign 
policy  was  generally  liberal,  and  he  extended  toleration  to  other  re- 
ligions :  he  spent  his  revenues  in  improvements :  caravanseras, 
bridges,  aqueducts,  bazaars,  mosques,  and  colleges,  arose  in  every 
quarter ;  and  Ispahan*  the  capital  was  splendidly  embellished.     But 

L  ItpaUn,  fbrmerly  the  capital  of  Persia,  it  situated  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Persian 
GttU;  two  hundred  and  eleTen  miles  soath  of  Teheran,  the  modem  capitaL  Although  Ispahan 
has  now  a  popnlaUon  of  over  one  hundred  thousand,  yet  it  presents  to  the  traveller,  in  its 
boildingB  at  least,  little  beyond  the  magnifloeut  ruins  of  its  former  greatness.  Under  the  roiga 
of  Shah  Abbas,  Ispahan  was  the  emporium  of  the  Asiatic  workL   The  oltj  WH  ak  thai  time 
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as  a  pjurent,  and  relatiye,  the  character  of  Abbas  appears  in  a  moa. 
reyolting  light.  He  had  four  sons,  on  whom  he  doated  as  long  aa 
they  were  children,  but  when  they  grew  up  toward  manhood  they 
became  objects  of  jealousy,  if  not  of  hatred  :  their  friends  were  con- 
sidered as  his  enemies ;  and  praises  of  them  were  as  a  knell  to  his 
soul.  The  eldest  was  assassinated,  and  the  eyes  of  the  rest  put  out, 
by  order  of  their  inhuman  parent.  Horrid  tragedies  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  harem  of  this  Eastern  tyrant  Tet  such  is 
the  king  whom  the  Persians  most  admire ;  and  so  precarious  is  the 
nature  of  despotic  power  in  Persia,  that  monarohs  of  a  similar  char- 
acter alone  have  successfully  ruled  the  nation.  When  this  monardi 
ceased  to  reign,  Persia  ceased  to  prosper. 

8.  Abbas  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  imbecile  tyrants,  and  in 
1722  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Affghans,  who,  during  seveo 
wretched  years,  converted  the  fairest  provinces  of  Persia  mto  deserts, 
her  cities  into  chamel  houses,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  a  million 
of  her  people.  At  length  the  fsimous  Kouli  Khan,  a  brigand  chief, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Nadir  Shah.  He  distin- 
guished himself  alike  by  his  victories  and  his  ferocity ;  but  being 
assassinated  in  1743,  his  death  was  followed  by  a  long-continued 
civil  war.  The  most  noted  of  the  Persian  monarchs  since  the  death 
of  Nadir  Shah  have  been  the  eunuch  Mehemet  Khan,  Fntteh  All 
Shah,  and  Abbas  Mirza,  the  latter  of  whom  ascended  the  throne  in 
1835. 

twenty-fonr  mllM  In  circuit,  and  contained  a  million  of  people.  Its  bazaars  were  filled  witli 
merchandize  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  mingled  with  rich  bales  of  Its  own  oelebraSed 
Binofketures ;  and  the  Shah's  court  was  the  resort  of  ambassador*  fttMQ  the  proudest  klngteM 
of  ttie  East,  and  from  Europe  also. 
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CHAPTER   ly. 

THB   SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 

L  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 

AKALYSia  L  6«niuui  history  from  155B  to  161&  Hie  evonU  that  lad  to  the  "Thirtr 
Ymnf  War."  Extent  of  that  war.— 3.  Ferdinand  soooeeds  Matthias  as  emperor  of  Oermaajr, 
but  la  deposed  hi  Bohemia.  Frederic  the  ^eclor^wlatlne.  Thk  Palatink  Period  or  tbr 
WAR.  [Prsgoe.]— 3.  Mansfeldt  is  onahle  to  cope  with  the  imperial  generals.  Protestant  alll- 
BBoe  with  the  Danes,  and  opening  of  the  Danish  Period  or  thk  war.  DeTeat  of  the  Danish 
king  hy  Tilly.  [Latter.  Glittlngen.  Brunswick.] — 4.  The  Danes  are  driren  flrom  Hungary, 
and  most  oT^Denmark  Is  conquered.  Arabltloiis  Tiews  of  Ferdinand.  Siege  of  Strslsand. 
T^eaSy  ofLubec  [Stralsand.  Lnbee.]— 5.  The  hopes  of  a  general  peace.  Tyranny  of  Fentt- 
■and,  and  rerolt  of  the  Protestants.  Interposition  of  GosUvns  Adolphnsi  and  opening  of  the 
SwKDUH  PsRioD  or  TBB  WAR  —4i,  IntrigiMs  of  Richelleo,— leading  to  the  inraston  of  Germany 
by  the  Swedes  in  ]<D0.  [RooheUe.]—?.  Contempt  In  which  the  Swedes  were  held  by  the  GsT' 
■ans.  [Pomerania.]  Charuier  of  the  opposing  forces.  The  military  system  of  GosUToa.— 8. 
Eavfy  sncceaBee  of  the  Swedes.  Msgdeburg  plundered  and  burned  1^  the  Imperialists.  [Mag* 
deborg.}— 0.  Compensation  for  the  loss  of  Magdeberg.  [Lelpslc]  Gustavus  overruns  Ger- 
many. Death  of  Tilly.— 10.  Successes  of  Wallensteln.  [Nuremburg.  Dresden.]  Death  of 
Guataros.  [Lutsen.}—!!.  Close  of  the  Swedish  period  of  the  war,  and  death  of  Wallensteln. 
Hm  Frbmob  Pbriod  or  thr  war.— IS.  Circumstances  of  the  leaguing  of  the  French  with  the 
Protestants.  The  Rhine  becomes  the  chief  seat  of  the  war.— 13.  The  remainder  of  the  llilrty 
Yean*  War.  Death  of  Ferdinand.  Death  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Richelieu.  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
rWeatphalla.]    CondiUoo  of  Gennaiqr.— 14.  Chief  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

n.  ENGLISH  HISTORY  >-THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION. 

L  England  during  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  Umoii  or  Eii«LAin>  ard  Scotlamb^ 
IMSL— 9.  The  character  of  Jamrs  I.,  and  the  character  of  his  reign.— 3.  His  successor  Cbarlrs 
L  His  misfortunes.— 4.  DliBculties  that  Immediately  followed  his  accession.  The  second  and 
tUrd  parliament.  Diaaolution  of  the  hUter.— 3w  The  Intenral  untU  the  assembling  of  another 
wrtiamcnf  Conduct  of  the  English  clergy,  and  persecution  of  the  puritans.  Scotcb  rrrr^ 
uor.  March  of  the  Covenanters  Into  England.  Fourth  and  flfth  parliament.— C  Opening  aeu 
ef  Tbb  Lone  Parliamrmt.  Impeachment  of  Strsflbrd  and  Laud.  Remarks.— 7.  Continued 
MWitMchments  of  Parliament.    Irish  rebellion.    Impeachment  of  Ave  members  of  the  Com- 

■a  The  king  erects  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  opens  the  rxvil  war— 1643.    [Not. 

1.]  Strength  of  the  opposing  parties.— 9.  The  battles  of  Edghill  and  Newbery.  [Edg. 
Newbery.]— 10.  Tbr  Sootoh  LaAaua.- 11.  Campaigns  of  1044  and  104S.  [Marston* 
Moor.  Naseby.]  The  king  a  prisoner.— 18.  Civil  and  religious  dissensions.  Olitrr  Croih 
WRLL.— 13.  The  reaction  in  favor  of  the  king  arrested  by  Cromwell.  Trial  and  rzroutioh 
or  CHARI.BS  L  1C40.— 14.  Remarks  upon  this  measure.  Character  of  Charles.— 15.  AaoLinoii 
or  MoMARCBT.  CtomwelTs  military  sdfcaessos.  [Woroeeter.]— 10.  War  wrni  Uollard. 
Navigation  act.  Naval  battie.— 17.  Continuance  of  the  war,  and  defeat  of  the  British.  [Good 
win  Sanda.]  Bravado  of  Tromp.— It).  Defeat  of  the  Dutch  in  tiie  English  CbanneL  The  final 
conflict,  and  death  of  Tromp.  Peace  with  Holland.— 11>.  Controversy  between  Cromwell  and 
Fterliament.  Tbb  Protbctoratr.— 90.  Continued  dissensions  and  parliamentary  opposltioa 
to  CromwelL  The  army.  War  wlUi  Spain.— 31.  Character  of  CromweU*s  administration.  AW 
tempi  to  Invest  him  witii  the  dignity  c^ing.- 22l  Remainder  of  CromweU*s  life.  His  deaths 
t3L  RIchaid.  His  iMication.  Anarchy.  Rrstoratioii  or  MOMARoirr,  lOOO.— 84.  First  nn- 
lifCMinn  produced  by  Chaitoa  IL   His  character.   The  parllafflent  of  IfiOL— SO.  Mswws  tad 
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monh  or  th B  na^oo.— 91  InerMMng  dlaoooleiit.  War  with  Honand.  The  capltaT  tfareatMied. 
[Dunkirk.  Cliariiam.}-47.  The  plague  of  1665.  The  great  Are  of  1666.— S8.  Treaty  of  Breda. 
[Breda.  New  Keiberianda.  Acadia  and  Nova  8ooUa.J  Another  war  with  Holland.  Treaty 
ofNlRiegaeD.  [Orange.  Nimeinien.}— 99.  The  professions  and  the  secret  designs  of  Chartea. 
B  is  intrigues  with  the  French  monarch.  His  growing  unpopolai  ity.  Popish  plot.  Russell  and 
Sidney.  Absolute  power  of  the  king.  His  death.— 30.  Jambs  n.  Uls  general  policy.  The 
approaching  crisis.— 31.  Arbltraiy  and  unpopular  measures  of  the  king.  [Windsor.]— 38 
lfonmoath*s  rebellion.  The  Inhuman  JeflHes.— 33.  Eventa  of  the  Revolutio!*  or  1688. — 3i. 
flettlement  of  the  crown  on  WUUam  and  Mary.  Declaration  of  rigfata^-3S.  Scotch  and  Iriah 
rebellion.  [Killiecrankie.]  Events  that  led  to  a  general  European  war.  French  hltfory  towanla 
the  doae  of  the  century.    Death  of  William,  ITOit. 

ID.  FRENCH  HISTORY  t-WARS  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

L  The  AsKiinsTaATioM  or  Caedimal  Richbluu,  16S4 — 49.— S.  Mazarim's  AnMimarmA 
TiOK,  1649—61.  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  war  of  the  Fronde.— 3.  Continuance  of  the  war  b» 
tween  France  and  Spain.  Cond6  and  Turenne.  England  Joins  France  in  the  war.  [Amaa. 
\  alendennea.  Flanders.] — 4.  Both  France  and  Spain  desirous  of  peace.  Treaty  of  the  Pyren- 
ees, 1659.  [Bidassoa.  GraveUnes.  Rouasillon.  Francb»Comt6.]— 5.  Louis  assumes  th« 
administration  ofgovemmeot.  [Louvre.  Invalides.  Versailles.  Languedoc]— 6.  Ambitioua 
prefects  of  Louis.  His  Invasion  of  the  Spanish  Netheriands.  [Brabanu]— 7.  Capture  of 
Franche<X>mle.  Triple  alliance  against  Louis.  Treaty  of  Aix-I»4%apelle.  [Aix-la-Chapelle.] 
— S.  Designs  of  Louis  against  Holland.— 9.  The  bayonet.  Comparative  strength  of  the  Freodi 
and  Dutch  forces.- la  Invasion  of  Holland.  [Amsterdam.]  The  Inhabilanta  think  of  ab«io> 
donlng  their  ooimtry.  Prince  William  of  Orange  eOBcts  a  general  league  against  the  French 
monarch.  (1674.)— 11.  The  war  in  the  Spanish  Netheriands.  Turenne  and  Cond6.  Duquesoe. 
'-12.  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  1678.  Remarks  of  Voltaire.- 13.  Great  prosperity  and  increasing 
ascendancy  of  France.  The  greatest  glories  of  the  reign  of  Louis.— 14.  Madame  de  Mainteiion. 
RevocaUon  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.— 15.  General  league,  and  war,  against  Louis,  1686-8.  His 
activity  in  meeting  his  enemies.— 16w  Suecesaea  of  the  French  coromandera.  Battle  of  La 
Bogue.  [Beachy  Head.  Namnr.  La  Hogne.]— 17.  Campaign  of  1603.  Peace  of  Rytwick, 
1607.  State  of  France  at  the  doae  of  the  aeveoteenth  century.  IlYerwinden.  ftyswiok. 
Btrasburg.] 

IV.  COTEMPORART  HlfllORT. 

L  lacreaalng  extent  of  the  field  of  hlatory.— S.  DairMAkK,  Swbdbis  4ivn  Norway.  Guatama 
Adelphua,  and  his  successors.— 3.  Poland,  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  reign  of  John 
Bobleskl,  1674— !]7.  His  victories  over  the  Tiurks.  [Kotzim].— 4.  Siege  of  Vienna  by  the 
Turks  and  Hungarians.    [Vienna.]— 5.  Its  delivermnce  by  Sobleski,  1683.— 6.  Complete  die* 

«omllture  of  the  Turks.    Ingratitude  of  Austria,  and  decline  of  Poland 7.  Rctssia,  at  the 

eomroenoement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Peter  the  Great.  His  eflbrts  for  improving  the 
eondltion  of  his  people  and  country.  [Azof.  Dwina.  Volga.  St.  Petersburg.]  -  &  His  travels, 
*«.  Politleal  acU  of  his  reign.— 0.  Turkbt  fh>m  the  early  pari  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Decline  of  her  power  at  the  dose  of  the  century.  [Zenta. 
Gariowits.  Transylvania.  Sdaronia.  Podolia.  Ukraine.]— 10.  Itaut  during  the  seventeenth 
eaotnry.  EfllMta  of  the  Reformation.  Of  the  Spanish  rule  in  Italy.— li.  The  low  atate  of 
morals.  General  suflbring  and  degrsdaUon.— 19.  The  SPARisa  PBKixstrLA  during  the  sov«»n. 
teenth  century.  Expulsion  of  the  Moors,  1610.— 13.  Revolt  of  Portugal,  1640.  Independence 
of  Holland,  1648.  TVeaty  of  Westphalia,  1648.— 14.  Thb  Asiatic  hatioics  during  the  aeven- 
teenth  century.  Persia.  China.- 15.  The  great  Mogul  empire  of  Asia.  Aurungzebe.— 16.  Co- 
lonial EsTAausnHBNTs.  Dutch  colonies.  [Surinam.  Moluccas.  Ceylon.]  Colonial  policy 
•I  the  Dutch.- 17.  Spanish  colonial  empire.— 18.  Materials  and  ohantcter  of  Spanish  colonial 
hlatoryw— 10.  French  colonization  in  the  New  Worid.  In  tho  OM.  [Madagascar.  Pondicherry.] 
—90.  English  colonial  possessions.  The  London  East  India  Company,  ^ava.  Madras.  Bos- 
bay.  Calcut  jl]— 91.  English  colonization  in  America.  History  of  the  British  American  oolo> 
vies  during  ibe  seventeenth  century.  The  early  colonists  of  New  England.— 99.  Instmctlve 
wd  Interesting  characlnr  of  eariy  American  hislory.*Omlwlon  of  a  aepanle  oompand  U 
kmm\Mn  blatov'  in  lUa  work. 
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1.  The  Thirty  Tears'  War.— 1.  Prom  the  death  of  Charles  V. 
in  the  year  1558,  to  the  year  1618,  there  were  no  events  in  German 
history  that  exercised  any  important  influence  on  the  politics  of 
Europe.  At  the  Utter  period,  however,  the  Gkrman  emperor, 
Biatthias,  succeeded  in  procuring  the  subordinate  crown  of  Bohemia 
for  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  a  bigoted  Catholic ;  a  circumstance  which 
increased  the  hostile  feelings  that  had  long  existed  between  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  in  Bohemia ;  but  when  Ferdi* 
Band  banished  the  new  faith  from  his  dominion,  and  destroyed  the 
Protestant  churches,  his  impolitic  conduct  led  to  an  open  revolt  of 
his  Protestant  subjects.  (1618.)  This  was  the  commencement  of  a 
thirty  years'  war — ^the  last  conflict  sustained  by  the  Reformation — a 
war  indeterminate  in  its  objects,  but  one  which,  before  its  close,  in- 
volved, in  its  complicated  relations,  nearly  all  the  states  of  continental 
£ur(^pe. 

2.  While  this  petty  war  was  raging  on  the  narrow  theatre  of  the 
Bohemian  territory,  Matthias  died;  and  Ferdinand,  to  the  great 
alarm  of  the  Protestant  party  throughout  Germany,  was  elected  em- 
peror of  all  the  German  States,  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  II. 
(1619);  but  at  the  very  moment  of  his  election  he  received  the  in- 
telligence of  his  deposition  in  Bohemia,  which  had  just  been  made 
public  among  the  people.  The  Bohemians  now  chose  Frederic,  the 
elector-palatine,  son-in-law  of  the  British  monarch  James  I.,  for  their 
sovereign ;  but  Frederic  was  unequal  to  ihe  crisis,  and  ^  fj^u^nfn 
being  besieged  in  his  own  capital,  he  lost  the  battle  of  pkkiod  or 
Prague*  by  his  negligence  or  cowardice.  Ferdinand,  as-  ™*  ^^*" 
sbted  by  a  Spanish  force  under  Spinola,  and  by  the  Catholic  league 
of  Germany,  now  overran  Bohemia,  and  compelled  Frederic  to  seek 
refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  dwelt  without  a  kingdom,  and  without 
.courage  to  reconquer  it, — ^maintained  at  the  expense  of  his  father- 
in-law,  the  king  of  England.  The  punishment  inflicted  upom  Bohe- 
mia was  severe  in  the  extreme :  twenty  seven  of  the  Protestant  lead 
ers  were  condemned  to  death ; — ^by  degrees  all  Protestant  dergjrman 
were  banished  from  the  country ; — ^and,  finally,  it  was  declared  that 
no  subject  who  did  not  adhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  would 
be  tclerated.     Thirty  thousand  families,  driven  away  by  this  cruel 

].  Prague,  the  eapttal  cl(}  of  Bohemia,  is  tltoatod  on  both  sides  of  the  Moldao,  a  bra^oh  of 
Ihe  Elbe,  one  hundred  and  (Kty-two  miles  north-west  of  Vienna,  and  serenty-iwo  mUes  ioat^ 
aaii  fhNn  Dresden.  Jerome,  the  Mend  of  the  great  Doberolan  reformer  John  Uqh,  wm  a  nallfv 
ir tbis dij,  aad  wa*  UMooe  sumamed,  •'of  Prague.**    {Map  Ko.  XVno 
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edict,  took  refuge  in  the  Protestant  States  of  Saxoiiy  and  Branden- 
burg.    Thus  closed  the  Palatiue  period  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

3.  After  the  flight  of  Frederic,  his  general  Mansfeldt  still  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  Protestant  cause  against  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand ;  but  he  found  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  imperial  gen- 
erals, Tilly  and  Wallenstein.  The  Protestant  towns  of  Lower  Saxony, 
foreseeing  the  &te  to  which  they  might  be  subjected,  next  took  up 
arms,  and  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Christian  lY.  of  Den- 

_       mark,  made  him  captain  ireneral  of  the  confederated 

IL  DANISH  Mr  o 

PRRioD  OF  army.  (1625.)  Thus  opened  the  Danish  period  of  the 
THB  wAa.  ^jy.  "With  a  body  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  consist- 
ing of  Danes,  Germans,  Scotch,  and  English,  the  Danish  king  crossed 
the  Elbe,  where  he  was  joined  by  seven  thousand  Saxons ;  but,  after 
some  successes,  he  was  defeated  by  Tilly  Aear  the  castle  of  Lutter/ 
on  the  road  from  Gottingen*  to  Brunswick,'  with  the  loss  of  four 
thousand  men,  besides  a  vast  number  of  prisoners.    (Aug.  26th,  1626.) 

4.  In  the  following  year,  1627,  the  Danes  were  driven  from  Ger- 
many by  Wallenstein,  the  imperial  commander,  who  had  now  in- 
creased his  forces  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Not  content  with 
driving  Christian  from  Germany,  Wallenstein  pursued  him  into 
Denmark ;  and  soon  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  exception 
of  one  fortress,  was  conquered,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  his  islands.  The  ambitious  views  of  Ferdinand  now  aimed 
at  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  heresy  throughout  his  own  empire, 
and  the  reestablishment  of  the  Catholic  faith  throughout  the  entire 
north,  by  the  subjugation  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  addition  to 
Denmark.  As  a  preliminary  step  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  this  gigantic  undertaking,  Wallenstein  was  first  to  secure  the 
dominion  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  Assisted  by  a  Spanish 
fleet,  he  took  possession  of  several  ports  on  the  Baltic ;  but  the  citi- 
seens  of  Stralsund,^  aided  by  five  thousand  Swedish  and  Scottish 
troops,  defended  their  walls  with  such  determined  courage  and  per- 
severance, that  Wallenstein  was  forced  to  abandon  the  siege,  after  a 

1.  Luttery  <*Dear  Bareobeig^  in  HanoTer,**  BoaUi-west  flrom  Bnmswlck.  This  battle  wai 
Ibught  Aug.  SOth,  109S. 

^  Goitni^eiH  In  the  Ungdom  of  HaooTer,  U  flftj'flix  mUet  aouttk-west  (Vom  Bnm^^  Itk 
Mpeeiftlly  noted  ft>r  its  university,  which,  down  to  1831,  was  ftiUy  entitled  to  Its  appellatioii 
**  the  queen  of  German  universities.'*    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Bruntwiek,  the  early  seat  of  the  dukes  of  that  name,  is  a  dty  of  Geranny,  srtiuUed  oo  the 
Ocker,  a  branch  of  the  Weser,  thirty-seven  miles  a  little  south  of  east  flnom  Uasover.  (JMy 
Wo.  XVIL) 

4.  StraUund  Is  a  strongly-ftHllOed  Pmislan  town,  oo  the  narrow  UnH  of  the  Battle  whiA 
sepantes  (he  Island  of  Eugen  from  the  continent.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 
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io80  of  twelve  thousand  men.  This  signal  discomfiture  iudnoed  the 
emperor  to  consent  to  treat  for  peace  with  Denmark ;  and  bj  the 
treaty  of  Lubeo,^  Christian  was  restored  to  his  dominions,  on  the 
oondition  of  ^abandoning  his  German  allies.  (May,  1629.)  Thus 
terminated  the  Danish  period  of  the  thiisty  years^  war. 

5.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  treaty  of  Lubec  would  proye  the 
forerunner  of  a  general  pacification ;  and  the  subjects,  the  allies,  and 
the  enemies  of  Ferdinand,  now  united  in  imploring  him  to  put  an 
end  to  a  civil  war  which  had  been  waged  with  a  ferocity  hitherto  un- 
known since  the  ages  of  Gothic  barbarism.  But,  the  Protestants 
being  subdued,  and  no  enemy  left  to  oppose  the  emperor,  the  Roman 
Catholics  thought  the  moment  too  favorable  to  be  neglected,  and 
Ferdinand  was  urged  on  by  them  to  exercise  the  most  intolerable 
tyranny  over  his  Protestant  subjects.  The  last  beam  of  hope  from 
the  emperor's  clemency  was  extinguished,  and  the  Protestants  only 
awaited  the  arrival  of  a  leader  to  throw  off  a  yoke  which  ^^  ewtona 
had  become  insupportable.  A  deliverer  was  found  in  period  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Protestant  kiug  of  Sweden.  The  ^"  ^^*" 
circumstances  that  led  to  his  interposition, — the  opening  of  the 
Swedish  period  of  the  ^2tx — show  how  tangled  has  often  been  the 
web  of  European  politics. 

6.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  able  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  of 
France,  after  having  humbled  the  Huguenots  by  the  capture  of  Ro- 
chelle,*  their  last  stronghold,  directed  his  great  powers  to  the  abase- 
ment of  the  house  of  Austria.  With  this  view  he  was  instrumental 
iu  depriving  Ferdinand  of  his  ablest  general,  Wallenstein,  whose 
dismissal  from  power  was  successfully  urged  by  an  assembly  of  the 
German  States  in  the  summer  of  1630.     Richelieu  had  previously 

I.  /.nAfc,  Uie  capital  of  tbe  **  Hanaealic  towns,**  Is  situated  on  the  rirer  Trave,  about  twelve 
miles  ttom  its  entrance  Into  tbe  Baltic,  and  thirty-six  miles  north-east  fh>m  Hamburep.  The 
■urrotniding  territory  subject  to  Lnbee  consists  of  a  district  of  about  eighty  square  miles.  (Map 
No.  XVIL) 

9,  RocKMe  Is  a  town  and  seaport  of  France  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  ||i  the  former  province  of 
flaintonge,  seventy-six  miles  south-east  fh>m  Nantes.  During  tbe  religious  wars,  and  especially 
aAer  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  RocheUe  was  a  stronglioid  of  the  Protestants.  Invested 
by  the  Catboilc  forces  in  1573,  it  withstood  a  long  siege,  terminated  by  a  treaty.  Tbe  numerous 
Infhictlons  of  that  treaty,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  under  the  ministry  of  Richelieu,  led 
to  a  second  si^e.  which  commenced  in  August,  1697,  and  was  as  violent  as  the  former,  and 
longer  and  more  decisive.  Aftor  six  months  of  heroic  resistanco,  the  famous  engineer.  Mete- 
BMu,  was  directed  to  bar  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  by  an  Immense  <*}ke,  extending  nearly 
fve  thousand  feet  into  the  sea,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  nt  U  w  water.  The  result 
was  soon  (htally  apparent.  Famine  quickly  decimated  the  ranks  of  the  beslfigcd ;  and  after  a 
fMlslanoo  of  fourteen  months  and  eighteen  days,  RocheUe  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  Rich«> 
Hen  nisde  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  city ;  the  fortifications  were  demolished,  and  tbe  Pio* 
I  were  deprived  of  their  lost  place  of  refuge.    {Map  No.  Xm^ 
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offered  Lis  racoessful  mediation  in  negotiating  a  six  years'  arroistioe 
between  the  hostile  States  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  with  the  view  of 
leaving  Gostavus  Adolphos,  the  Swedish  king,  at  liberty  to  torn  his 
arms  against  the  German  emperor.  All  the  inducements  that  an 
artful  diplomatist  could  urge  were  brought  to  bear  upon  Gustavos,  a 
prince  ardwt  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  already  a  sufierer  from 
the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  Wallenstein ;  and  the  res  alt  was  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  the  Gkrman  emperor,  and  an  invasion  of  his 
territory  by  the  Swedes,  in  the  summer  of  1630. 

7.  When  Ferdinand  was  informed  that  the  Swedish  monarch  had 
landed  in  Pomerania*  at  the  head  of  only  fifteen  thousand  men,  he 
treated  the  affair  with  much  indifference;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  throughout  the  empire  styled  Gustavus,  in  contempt,  the  petty 
9fnow  king,  who,  they  said,  would  speedily  melt  beneath  the  rays  of 
the  imperial  sun.  But  while  the  German  armies  were  a  motley  of 
all  creeds  and  nations,  bound  together  only  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
warfare  and  pillage,  the  Swedes  formed  a  phalanx  of  hardy  and  well- 
disciplined  warriors,  strengthened  by  the  confidence  that  Otod  was  on 
their  side ;  and  to  Him  they  offered  up  their  prayers  twice  a  day, 
each  regiment  having  its  own  chaplain.  Besides  this,  Gustavus  had 
introduced  a  new  system  of  military  tactics  into  his  army ;  aiid  by 
the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his  positions,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his 
movements,  he  completely  disconcerted  the  adherents  of  the  old  Ger- 
man routine. 

8.  Although  some  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  through 
fear  of  their  emperor,  or  from  jealousy  of  foreign  dominion,  hesi- 
tated about  joining  the  new  ally  of  their  cause,  yet  the  onset  of  the 
Swedes  was  irresistible :  they  rapidly  made  themselves  masters  of  all 
Pomerania,  and  took  Frankfort  under  the  eye  of  the  imperial  gen- 
eral Tilly ;  but  they  were  unable  to  relieve  Magdeburg,'  which  Tilly 
plundered  and  burned,  amid  scenes  of  the  most  revolting  atrocity — 
an  act  which  rendered  his  name  infamous  among  all  classes  of  the 
Gorman  population. 

9.  The  unfortunate  loss  of  Magdeburg  was  speedily  compensated 

1.  Powurania  It  a  laige  |VovlDce  of  Prussia,  extending  east  from  Mecklenbery  about  two 
hundred  miles  along  the  soutliern  coast  of  the  Baltic.  Gostavus  landed  on  the  islands  WoUeo 
and  Usedom,  sonth-east  of  Stralsund.  The  first  towns  reduced  by  him  were  Wolgasi  and 
Stettin.    (MapVo.XVlL) 

8.  Magdebnrg  is  a  strongly-fbrtifled  city,  and  the  capital  of  Pnuslan  Saxony,  situated  on  the 
Elbe,  seventy-ibur  miles  south-west  from  Berlin.  Magdeburg  has  suffered  niunerous  sieves,  boi 
ttA  (brtlflcations  are  now  so  extensive  that  it  is  said  it  would  require  fifty  thousand  meo  to  t» 
▼MtU.    U  was  ptunderwl  and  burned  by  TlUy,  May  JSth,  1531.    (Map  Ho,  XYIl^ 
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by  fermkUUe  aooessions  of  strength  reoemd  from  Franco  and  Eng- 
land, and  by  a  great  victory  gained  by  Gustavns  over  TiUy  in  the 
vicinity  of  Loipsic'  (Sept.  7th,  1631.)  Gustams  now  rapidly 
traversed  Germany  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine,  pursuing  his  victo- 
rious career  to  the  borders  of  Switzerland  :  all  northern  and  western 
Germany,  together  with  Bohemia,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Protest- 
ants ;  and  early  in  the  following  year  Tilly  himself  was  slain  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Lech,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  I>anube,  in  Ba- 
varia. 

10.  Ferdinand  now  saw  no  alternative,  in  his  sinking  f)rtunes,  but 
to  call  the  great  and  proud  Wallenstein  from  retirement  His  res- 
toration at  once  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  war.  He  quickly  seized 
Prague,  and  restored  Bohemia  to  his  sovereign ;  and  Gustavus  was 
now  obliged  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Nuremberg*  until  he  could 
rally  his  troops,  which  were  scattered  over  Germany.  After  a  tedious 
blockade  of  Nuremberg,  in  which  both  parties  lost  thirty  thousand 
soldiers  by  &mine  and  the  sword,  Wallenstein  made  a  sudden  move- 
ment towards  Dresden  ;*  but  the  advance  of  Gustavus  thwart^  his 
plans  and  brought  on  that  fatal  action  in  which  the  Swedish  hero  lost 
his  life.  On  the  16th  of  November,  1632,  the  two  armies  met  at 
Lutzen;*  but  scarcely  had  the  battle  commenced  when  Gustavus, 
throwing  himself  before  the  enemy's  ranks,  fell  pierced  by  two  balls. 
After  a  desperate  engagement  the  Protestants  triumphed ;  but  the 
glory  of  their  victory  was  dear\y  bought  by  the  death  of  their  leader. 

1.  L9ip»ic  U  a  eel^rat«d  oomroerdal  dty  of  Um  kingdom  of  Saxony,  lijEty  milea  nortb-WMt 
from  Dresden.  It  la  a  manufiicturlng  town  of  oonslderabto  Importanoe,  and  is  the  greatest 
book  emporiom  In  the  workL  In  Oct  1813,  Leipalo  waa  the  scene  of  a  moat  tremenduns  c(H»- 
Sict  between  Napoleon  and  the  alliee,  In  which  the  French,  greatly  inferior  In  numbeny  were 
repulsed  with  a  heavy  loss.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

S.  Jfurewtberg  is  a  cliy  of  Bavaria,  ninety-three  miles  north-west  flnom  Munich.  It  Is  sur- 
roonded  by  feudal  walls  and  turrets,  and  these  are  inclosed  by  a  ditch  one  hnndred  feet  wkid 
and  (lAy  feet  deep,  lined  througtKnit  with  masonry.  Nuremberg  Is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  Reformation,  having  early  embraced  iu  doctrines.    (Mtip  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Dreaden^  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  Is  situated  on  the  Elbe,  one  hnndred 
lailea  south-east  flpom  Berlin,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  north-west  fVom  Vienna.    Population 

noslly  Protestant,  It  has  a  great  number  of  literary  and  scientiflc  institutions,  and  establish- 
nsiits  devoted  to  education.  Dresden  and  Its  environs  have  been  the  scene  of  some  of  tbe 
moat  important  conflicts  In  modem  warfera,  particularly  on  the  96th  and  S7th  of  Augual,  1813^ 
when  Napoleon  defeated  the  allies  under  its  walls.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  /.Mtzca  Is  a  small  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  twelve  miles  south- west  from  Leipsic  It 
would  be  unworthy  of  notice  were  it  not  that  Its  environs  have  been  the  scene  of  two  of  the 
Most  memorable  conflicts  of  modem  timea.— the  first,  which  occurred  Nov.  16th,  1632,  and  In 
which  the  Swedish  monarch  Gustaviw  Adolphns  fell ;  and  the  seooud,  which  took  phice  on 
Marfy  the  same  ground.  May  2d,  1813,  and  in  which  thn  French,  under  Napoleon,  defeated  the 
tflie's  who  were  encouraged  by  the  prossoes  ef  tha  emperof  Alexander  and  the  king  of  F 
KJICiiiNo.XVU^ 
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11.  Thus  terminated  the  Swedish  period  of  the  "  Thirty  years 
war  ;'*  for  although  the  Swedes  still  determined  to  support  the  Pro 
t^tant  cause  in  Germany,  the  animating  spirit  of  the  war  had  fled, 
flbd  they  were  miable,  alone,  to  accomplish  anything  effectual.  A 
little  more  -than  a  year  after  the  fall  of  Gustavus,  Wallenstein,  being 

lY  VKENOB  ^^'^'^^^^^  ^^  treason  to  his  master  and  the  Catholic  cause, 
FKRioD  OF    was  assassinated  by  the  commimd  of  the  emperor  Fer- 
™*  ^^*-    dinand.     (Feb.  1634.)     W%  come  now  to  what  has  been 
oalled  the  French  period,  embracing  the  dosing  scenes  of  this  war. 

12.  The  French  minister,  Biohelieu,  had  long  observed,  with  ae 
cret  satisfaction,  the  misfortunes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of  the 
German  empire  gei^erally ;  and  now  he  offered  the  aid  of  France  to 
the  Swedes  and  the  German  Protestants,  with  Holland  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy  as  allies,  on  the  condition  of  extending  the  French  frontier 
over  a  portion  of  the  German  territory ';  and  thus  the  persecutor  of 
the  Huguenots  was  leagued  with  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe 
against  its  Roman  Catholic  princes ; — "  a  clear  proof,"  says  a  writer 
of  French  history,  "  that  his  principles  were  politic,  not  bigoted." 
In  a  short  time  French  armies  were  sent  into  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands;  and  from  this  moment  the  provinces  along  the 
Bhine  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  war,  being  pillaged  and  devas- 
tated as  those  along  the  Oder,  Elbe,  and  Weser,  had  been  previously. 

13.  From  the  moment  of  the  active  interference  of  France,  the 
power  of  the  German  imperialists  declined ;  and  the  remainder  of 
this  "  Thirty  years'  war,"  which  was  marked  by  an  unusual  degree 
of  ferocity  on  both  sides,  presents  a  continuation  of  gloomy  and  dis 
heartening  scenes,  in  which  Bichelieu  had  the  advantage,  not  from 
military  but  diplomatic  superiority.  Ferdinand  died  in  the  year 
1637,  without  living  to  witness  the  termination  of  the  civil  and  do- 
mestic war  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  from  the  commencement 
of  his  reign.  The  French  monarch  Louis  XIII.,  and  his  minister 
Bichelieu,  the  great  fomentors  and  leaders  of  the  war,  died  in  1642, 
after  which  the  negotiations  for  peace,  which  had  been  begun  as  early 
as  1636,  were  the  more  easily  concluded;  and  in  October  1648,  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia*  closed  the  sad  scene  of  the  long  and  sanguinary 

t.  Wtttpkali*  ii  a  province  embracing  nil  the  northern  portion  of  the  Prussian  doniinloaa 
west  of  the  Weaor  The  **  peace  of  Weatphalia'*  was  concluded  In  1648,  at  Munster  and  Osua- 
burg,— both  then  in  Westphalia,  but  the  latter  now  in  Hanover.  In  1041  prellniinaries  wet* 
agi>eed  upon  at  Hamburg :  in  1644  actual  negotiations  wore  commenced  at  Osoabnrg,  between 
the  ambassadors  of  Austria,  tlte  f^erman  empire,  and  Sweden ;  and  at  Munster  between  thoa» 
of  the  emperor,  France,  Spain,  and  olhar  powers ;  bat  the  aiticles  adopted  In  both  fbrmed  «■§ 
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**  Thirty  years'  war."  Peace  found  the  German  States  in  a  sadly, 
depressed  condition ;  the  scene  that  was  everywhere  presented  was  a 
wide  waste  of  ruin ;  and  two-thirds  of  the  population  had  perished^ 
although  not  so  much  hy  the  sword  as  hy  contagion,  plague,  faminef 
and  the  other  attendant  horrors  that  follow  in  the  train  of  war. 

14.  The  chief  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  were,  1st,*  the 
eonfirmation  of  the  religious  peace  of  Passau,  and  the  consequent 
establishment  of  the  independi^  of  the  Protestant  Getman  powers : 
2d,  the  dismemberment  of  many  of  the  German  States  for  the  purpose 
of  indemnifying  others  for  their  losses ;  and  the  sanction  of  tiie  com- 
plete sovereignty  of  each  of  the  (German  States  within  its  own  terri- 
tory :  3d,  the  extension  of  the  eastern  limits  of  France :  4th,  the 
grant,  to  Sweden,  of  a  considerable  territory  on  the  Baltic  coast,  to- 
gether with  a  subsidy  of  five  millions  of  dollars ;  and  5th,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands  by  Spain,  and 
of  the  Swiss  cantons  by  the  (German  empire. 

II.  English  History  : — The  English  Kevolution. — ^While  the 
•*  Thirty  years'  war"  was  progressing  on  the  continent,  leading  to  the 
final  triumph  of  religious  liberty  there,  England  was  convulsed  by 
domestic  dissensions,  which  eventually  led  to  a  civil  war,  and  the 
teniporary  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.     On  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  in  1603,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  the     ^sqlakd 
Tmfortunate  Mary,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,        and 
with  the  title  of  James  I.     England  and  Scotland  were    ■*'^'"'^'"*- 
thus  united  under  one  sovereign ;  and  henceforth  the  two  countries 
received  the  common  designation  of  "  Great  Britain." 

2.  The  character  of  James,  the  first  English  monarch  of  the  Stuart 
family,  was  not  calculated  to  win  the  affections  of  his  n. 
subjects.  He  was  as  arbitrary  as  his  predecessors  of  the  'amis  l 
Tudor  race ;  and,  although  excelling  in  the  learning  of  the  times,  he 
'was  signally  deficient  in  all  those  noble  qualities  of  a  sovereign  which 
command  respect  and  enforce  obedience.  His  imprudence  in  sur- 
rounding himself  with  Scotch  favorites  irritated  the  English :  the 
Scotch  saw  with  no  greater  satisfaction  his  attempts  to  subject  them 
to  the  worship  of  the  English  church :  some  disappointed  Roman 
Catholics  formed  a  conspiracy,  which  was  fortunately  detected,  to 
destroy  by  gunpowder  the  king  and  assembled  parliament ;  and  the 

Uwty.    After  temu  had  boon  leUled  between  the  parties  at  Onialurg,  the  ministers  repalfed 
to  Miuutor,  wlierp  the  Onal  treaty  wai  concluded,  Oct.  241b,  1048.    (Jlfop  Nn.  XVU.) 
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pnrltans,  aiming  at  farther  reforms  in  the  church  and  in  the  stato, 
were  committed  to  prison  for  even  petitioning  for  some  changes,  not 
in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  established  hierarchy.  Jamei 
strenuously  maintained  the  "  Divine  right  of  kings  ;^'  and  his  entire 
reign  was  a  continued  struggle  of  the  house  of  commons  to  restore, 
and  to  f>rtlfj,  their  own  liberties,  and  those  of  the  people. 

3.  In  1 G25  James  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  Gharlea 
m.         I.,  then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.     Had  Charles 

cn^RLBs  I.  lived  a  hundred  years  earlier,  or  had  not  the  reformatory 
spuit  of  the  age  introduced  great  and  important  changes  in  the 
minds  of  men  on  the  subject  of  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  he  might  have  reigned  with  great  popularity;  for 
his  stem  and  serious  deportment,  his  disinclination  to  all  licentious- 
ness, imd  a  deep  regard  for  religion,  were  highly  suitable  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  English  people  at  this  period ;  but  it  was  the  misfortune 
of  Charles  to  be  destitute  of  that  political  prudence  which  should 
have  taught  him  to  yield  to  the  necessities  *of  the  times. 

4.  The  accession  of  Charles  was  immediately  foUowed  by  difficul- 
ties with  his  parliament,  which  had  no  confidence  in  the  king,  and 
which  he  suddenly  dissolved,  because  it  refused  to  vote  the  supplies 
demanded  by  him,  and  showed  an  inclination  to  impeach  his  favorite 
minister  Buckingham.  The  second  parliament  proceeded  with  the 
impeachment  of  the  minister,  (1626,)  and  the  king  retaliated  by  im- 
prisoning two  members  of  the  house  on  the  charge  of  "  words  spoken 
by  them  in  derogation  of  his  majesty ^s  honor  ;^  but  the  exasperation 
of  the  Commons  soon  obtained  their  release.  The  third  parliament, 
called  in  1628,  waiving  all  minor  contests,  demanded  the  king's  sanc- 
tion to  a  <<  Petition  of  Bight,"  which  set  forth  the  rights  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  as  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Great  Charter,  and  by 
various  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm.  Charles,  after  many  evasions, 
reluctantly  signed  the  Petition ;  but  in  a  few  months  he  flagrantly 
violated  the  obligations  it  had  imposed  upon  him,  and  in  a  fit  of  in- 
dignation dissolved  parliament,  resolving  never  again  to  call  another. 
(1629—39.) 

5.  During  an  interval  of  about  ten  years,  and  until  the  assembling 
of  another  parliament,  no  opposition,  except  such  as  public  opinion 
interposed,  was  made  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  unrestrained  pre- 
rogatives of  the  king.  Monopolies  were  now  revived  to£a  ruinous 
extent,  imd  the  benefits  of  them  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  iUe 
gal  duties  were  sustained  by  servile  judges;  anli9ard-of  fines  were 
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imposed ;  and  no  expedient  was  omitted  that  might  tend  to  bring 
money  into  the  royal  treasury,  and  thus  enable  the  king  to  rule 
without  the  aid  of  parliament.  The  English  clergy,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  archbishop  Laud,  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  king, 
usurped,  by  d^ees,  the  civil  powers  of  government ;  and  the  puri 
t«n8  were  so  rigorously  persecuted  that  great  numbers  of  them  sought 
an  asylum  in  America.  In  1637  the  attempts  of  Charles  to  intro- 
duce the  Episcopal  form  of  worship  into  Scotland,  drove  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians  to  open  rebellion ;  and  a  ocweTiant  to  defend  the  re. 
ligion,  the  laws,  and  the  liberties  of  their  country  against 
every  danger,  was  immediately  framed  and  subscribed  J^^J^^ 
by  them.  The  covenanters,  having  received  arms  and 
money  from  the  French  minister  Kichelieu,  marched  into  England , 
but  the  English  army  refused  to  fight  against  their  brethren,  when 
the  king,  finding  himself  beset  with  difficulties  on  every  side,  was 
obliged  to  place  himself  at  the  discretion  of  a  fourth  parliament 
(April  1640.)  This  parliament,  not  fully  complying  with  the  kmg's 
wishes,  was  abruptly  dissolved  after  a  month's  session ;  but  public 
opbion  soon  compelled  the  king  to  summon  another,  which  assembled 
in  November  of  the  same  year. 

6.  The  new  parliament,  called  the  Long  Parliament,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary length  of  its  session,  first  applied  itself  dili-  y.  the  * 
gently  to  the  correction  of  abuses  and  a  redress  of  griev-  long  pae- 
ances.  Future  parliaments  were  declared  to  be  triennial ;  "**'*'"f- 
many  of  the  recent  acts  for  taxing  the  people  were  declared  illegal  y 
and  monopolies  of  every  kind  were  abolished — the  king  yielding  to 
all  the  demands  that  were  made  upon  him.  Not  satisfied  with  these 
concessions,  the  commons  impeached  the  earl  of  Strafit^,  the  king's 
first  minister,  and  favorite  general,  accusing  him  of  exercising  pow* 
ers  beyond  what  the  crown  had  ever  lawfully  enjoyed,  and  of  a  sys- 
tematic hostility  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
realm.  By  the  unconstitutional  expedient  of  a  bill  of  attainder, 
Strafford  was  declared  guilty ;  and  the  king  had  the  weakness  to  sign 
his  condemnation.  (1641.)  Archbishop  Laud  was  brought  to  trial 
and  executed  four  years  later.  The  severity  of  the  punishment  of 
Strafford,  and  the  magnanimity  displayed  by  him  on  his  trial,  have 
half  redeemed  his  forfeit  fame,  and  misled  a  generous  posterity ;  but 
he  died  jifstly,  although  the  means  taken  to  accomplish  his  condem- 
nation, by  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceed- 
bgs,  establbhed  a  precedent  dangerous  to  civil  liberty. 
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7.  With  a  strong  hand  parliament  now  virtaally  took  posseflskm 
of  the  goTemment ;  it  declared  itself  indissoluble  without  its  own 
consent)  and  continued  to  encroach  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  king 
until  scarcely  the  shadow  of  his  former  power  was  left  him.  A  re- 
bellion which  broke  out  in  Ireland  was  maliciously  charged  upon  the 
king  as  its  author ;  and  Charles,  to  refute  the  unworthy  suspicion, 
intrusted  the  management  of  Irish  af^iirs  to  parliament,  which  the 
latter  interpreted  into  a  transference  to  them  of  the  whole  military 
power  of  the  kingdom.  At  length  Charles,  irritated  by  a  threatening 
remonstrance  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  caused  five  members  of 
the  Commons  to  be  impeached ;  and  went  in  person  to  the  Houae  to 
seize  them, — a  fatal  act  of  indiscretion  which  was  declared  a  breadi 
of  privilege  of  parliament,  for  which  Charles  found  it  necessary  lo 
atone  by  a  humiliating  message. 

8.  The  difficulties  between  the  king  and  parliament,  and  their  re* 
Bpective  supporters,  at  length  reached  such  a  crisis,  that  in  January 

1642  the  king  left  London,  attended  by  most  of  his  no* 
^^l"^  bility,  and,  repairing  to  Nottingham,*  erected  there  the 
^  royal  standard,  resolving  to  stake  his  claims  on  the  hai* 
ards  of  war.  The  adherents  of  parliament  were  not  unprepared  for 
the  contest.  On  the  side  of  the  king  were  ranged  most  of  the  no 
bility  of  the  kingdom,  together  with  the  Roman  Catholics — all  form 
ing  the  high  church  and  monarchy  party ;  while  parliament  had  on 
its  side  the  numerous  presbyterian  dissenters,  and  all  ultra  religious 
and  political  reformers ; — ^parliament  held  the  seaports,  the  fleet,  the 
great  cities,  the  capital,  and  the  eastern,  middle,  and  southern 
counties ;  while  the  royalists  had  the  ascendancy  in  the  north  and  west 

9.  From  1642  until  1647  the  war  was  carried  on  with  various  suo- 
sess.  In  the  battle  of  Edghill,'  fought  in  October  1642,  nothing 
was  decided,  although  five  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
field.     The  battle  of  Newbury,*  fought  in  the  following  year,  (Sept 

I.  ^oUingkam  la  a  dty  one  hnndred  and  eight  mUes  north-vest  (h>m  London.  It  wta  the 
chief  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  troops  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  IIL  during  the  wara  of 
the  RjosstA.  Soon  after  Charlos  I.  raised  his  standard  here  in  164S,  the  inhabitants,  vho  were 
attached  to  the  republican  cause,  compelled  him  lo  abandon  the  town  and  cattle  to  the  parU*. 
mentary  forces.    {Map  No.  XV(.) 

*2.  EdfkiU  is  a  small  town  iu  the  county  of  Warwick,  sereutyHwo  miles  north-west  ttom. 
London.    (MapVo.XVh) 

3.  J>rewhury  is  a  town  in  Berks  county,  England,  on  the  Kennett,  n  aoutherii  bmttch  of  the 
Thames,  flfty-three  miles  touth-west  (h>m  London.  The  vicinity  of  Hits  town  is  celebrated  for 
two  battles  fought  during  the  civil  wars  between  the  royalist  and  :>;u*llnraoiiuu7ft>rcea,— Chariet 
I.  commanding  his  army  in  person  on  both  occasions.  The  iirst  v^'m  I'uufht  Sept  SJMi,  liO; 
the  tfeeoud,  Oct  ir7th,  1044 ;  but  neither  had  aiqr  decided  result.    (..Vu^  No.  XVL) 
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Mihy  1643y)  was  equallj  indeoisiYe;  but  it  wis  attended  wiih 
lofB  on  both  sidea  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  oampaign,  by  oUiging 
both  parties  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

10.  Both  king  and  parliament  now  began  to  look  for  assistanoe  to 
other  nations ;  and  while  some  Irish  Boman  Catholics     ^^  ^^ 
joined  the  royal  army,  the  parliament  entered  into  a     sootoh 

"  Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  with  the  Scotch  people,  "aoue. 
by  whidi  the  parties  to  it  bound  themselves  to  aid  in  the  extirpation 
of  popery  and  prelacy,  and  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  church 
government  conformed  to  that  of  Scotland.  The  Scots,  rejoicing  at 
the  prospect  thus  held  out  of  extending  their  mode  of  religion  over 
England,  sent  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  at  the  beginning  of 

1644,  to  cooperate  with  the  forces  of  parliament. 

1 1.  The  campaign  of  1644  was  unfortunate  to  the  royal  cause,  the 
Irish  forces  being  dispersed  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfai;,  and  the  royal- 
ists experiencing  a  severe  defeat  at  Marston  Moor,*  (2d  July,)  on 
whidi  occasion  fifty  thousand  British  combatants  engaged  in  mutual 
■laughter.  In  Scotland  the  royal  cause  was  for  a  time  sustained  by 
the  marquis  of  Montrose ;  but  the  gallant  Scot  was  at  length  over- 
whelmed by  superior  numbers ;  and  in  the  following  year,  June  14th, 

1645,  the  battle  of  Naseby,'  gained  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  de- 
mded  the  contest  against  the  king,  although  the  useless  obstinacy  of 
the  royalists  protracted  the  war  till  the  beginning  of  1647.^  After 
the  defeat  at  Naseby,  the  king,  relying  on  the  faith  of  uncertain 
promises,  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  Scotch  subjects ;  but  the 
latter,  treating  him  as  a  prisoner,  delivered  him  up  to  the  commission- 
ets  of  parliament. 

12.  The  war  was  now  at  an  end,  but  civil  and  religious  dissensions 
raged  with  greater  fury  than  ever.  The  late  enemies  of  the  king 
were  divided  into  two  Actions,  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents, 
the  former  having  a  majority  in  the  parliament,  and  the  latter  form- 
ing a  majority  of  the  army.  At  the  head  of  the  Inde- 
pendent party  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  general  of  the  ^^^^^^ 
army,  and  a  man  of  talent  and  address,  who  appears  al- 

L  Marston  Moor  to  a  imaU  vlUage  of  Torkahire,  England,  wren  miles  west  of  the  dty  of 
York.    (JV^No.XVL) 

S.  Jfatetf^  M  a  decayed  market  town  of  England,  eleven  and  a4iair  miles  north-west  from 
London.  Il  is  twenty-nine  miles  north-east  of  the  locality  of  the  baule  of  Edgbill.  The  hattl* 
•f  Naseby  was  tougbi  north  of  the  town,  in  the  plain  tliat  separated  Naseby  fh>m  Uarborovg^ 
JII^No.XVL) 

a.  **8omeof  the  casUes  of  North  Wales,  the  last  that  surrendered,  held  out  tUl  AprU  1647.*^ 
flaUam's  Const.  HitU    Note  p.  35U 
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fMidj  to  hMVt  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  sapreme  power.  By 
Ui  oplers  fhe  king  was  taken  fro||K|he  oommiasioners  of  parliameoti 
and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  army.  A  proposition  of  parliament 
to  disband  the  army  gave  Cromwell  an  opportunity  to  heighten  the 
disaffection  of  the  soldiers ;  and,  plaobg  himself  at  their  head,  ho 
entered  London,  purged  parliament  of  the  members  obnoxious  te 
him,  and  imprisoned  all  who  disputed  his  authority. 

13.  While  parliament  was  suffering  under  the  military  domination 
of  Cromwell,  a  general  reaction  began  to  take  place  in  favor  of  the 
king.  The  Scots,  ashamed  of  the  reproach  of  having  sold  their  sover- 
eign, now  took  up  arms  in  his  favor ;  but  Cromwell  marched  against 
them  at  the  head  of  an  inferior  fbroe,  and  after  defeating  them, 
entered  Scotland,  the  government  of  ^ridoh  he  settled  ratirely  to  his 
satisfaction.  Parliament  also  entered  into  a  D^;otiation  with  the 
king,  with  the  view  of  restoring  him  to  power ;  but  Cromwell  but 
rounded  the  House  of  Commons  with  his  soldiers,  and  excluding  all 
but  his  own  partisans,  caused  a  vote  to  be  passed  declaring  it  treason 
in  a  king  to  levy  war  against  his  parliament  Under  the  influence  ~ 
of  Cromwell,  proposab  were  now  made  for  bringmg  the  king  to  trial; 

and  when  the  few  remaining  members  of  the  House  of 

AND  KZBcu-  Lords  rcfusod  their  sanction  to  the  measure,  the  Com- 

noN  or     nions  voted  that  tiie  ooncurrenee  of  the  Lords  was  vah 

neeessary,  and  that  the  people  were  the  origin  of  all  just 
power.'  The  Commons  then  named  a  court  of  justice,  composed 
mostly  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  to  try  the  king ;  and 
on  the  charge  of  having  been  the  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  was 
allowed  only  three  days  to  prepare  for  execution ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1649,  the  misguided  and  unhappy  monarch  was  behead* 
ed,  being,  at  the  time,  in  the  forty^iinth  year  of  his  ago,  and  tbo 
twenty  fourth  of  his  reign. 

14.  *'  The  execution  of  Charles  the  First,"  says  Hallam,  *<  has  beea 
mentioned  in  later  ages  by  a  few  with  unlimited  praise,  by  some 
with  fiiint  and  ambiguous  censure,  by  most  witii  vehement  reproba- 
tion." Viewing  the  case  in  all  its  aspects,  we  can  find  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  deed ;  for  no  considerations  of  public  necessity  required 
it ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  the  act  of  a  small  minority  of  paHiament, 
that  had  usurped,  under  the  protection  of  a  military  force,  a  power 
which  all  England  de  dared  illegal.  Lingard  asserts  that  ^*  the  men 
who  hurried  Charles  to  the  scaffold  were  a  small  faction  of  bold  and 
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ambitions  spfrits,  who  bad  tho  address  to  guide  the  passions  and  fanati- 
cism of  tb  i\T  followers,  and  were  Ji|bled.  througb  tbem,  tf  control  the 
real  sentiiQent49  of  tbe  nation."  The  arbitrary  principles  of  Charles, 
which  be  had  imbibed  in  the  lessons  of  eailj  youth, — his  passionate 
temper,  and  want  of  sincerity,  indeed  rendered  him  unfit  for  the 
difficult  station  of  a  tconstitutional  king ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  deserving  of  esteem  for  the  correctness  of  his  moral  principles; 
and  in  private  life  he  would  not  have  been  an  unamiable  man. 

15.  A  few  days  aft^r  the  death  of  Charles,  the  monarchical  form 
of  government  was  formally  abolished ;  the  House  of    ^  aboli- 
Lords  fell  by  a  vote  of  the  Commons  at  the  same  time ;     tion  of 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  parliament,  known  by  the  appella-   ^^^^^'^''' 
tiou  of  the  Rumpj  and  supported  by  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  took  into  its 
hands  all  the  powers  of  government ;  and  the  former  title  of  the 
"  English  Monarchy*'  gave  place  to  that  of  the  Commonioealfh  of 

^England.  The  royalists  being  still  in  considerable  force  in  Ireland, 
"Cromwell  repaired  thither  with  an  army,  and  speedily  reduced  the 
eoitntry  to  submission ;  after  which  he  marchod  into  Scotland  at  the 
bead  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and,  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  (Sept 
13th,  1650,)  defeated  the  royal  covenanters,  who  had  proclaimed 
Charles  II.,  son  of  the  late  king,  as  their  sovereign.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  pursued  the  Scotch  army  into  England,  and  completely 
annihilated  it  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Worcester.*  (Sept.  ISth, 
1651.) 

16.  Cromw^^U  had  formed  the  project  of  a  coalition  with  Holland, 
which  was  to  make  the  two  republics  one  and  indivisible ;     ^^  ^^ 
but  national  antipathies  could  not  be  overcome ;  and  in-       vmn 
stead  of  the  proposed  coalition  there  ensued  a  fierce  and     "^'  '^'"*- 
bloody  war.    Under  pretence  of  providing  for  the  interests  of  commerce, 
the  British  parliament  passed  the  celebrated  navigation  act,  which 
prohibited  all  n^tioip»  from  importing  into  England,  in  their  ships, 
any  commodity  which  tms  not  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  their 
own  country ; — a  blew  aimed  directly  at  the  Dutch,  who  were  the 
general  factors  and  utyri^rs  of  Europe.     Ships  were  seized  and  re- 
prisals made ;  and  iu  the  month  of  May,  1652,  the  war  broke  out  by 

L  vr»re«sUr^  the  capital  of  Worcester  coonty,  England,  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  tbe  rirer 
Sevrm,  one  hnodred  miles  north-west  from  I.oodon.  Worcester  is  of  great,  bat  uucerulii» 
actiquity,  and  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  tho  kingdom.  It  is  principally  oelebrated  In 
history  for  iu  giving  mune  to  the  decisiTe  rictory  obtained  tbera  by  OromweU  on  tbe  latk 
iepCliSL    (JVay  No.  XVIO 
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a  casual  enoounter  of  the  hostile  fleets  of  the  two  nations,  in  the 
straits  of  Dover, — the  Dutch  admiral  Van  Tromp  commanding  the 
one  squadron,  and  the  heroic  Blake  the  other.  After  five  hours' 
fighting,  the  Dutch  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  one  ship  sunk  and 
another  taken. 

17.  The  States-general  of  Holland  were  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  naval  war  with  England,  but  the  English  parliament 
would  listen  to  neither  reason  nor  remonstrance ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  fleets  of  the  two  nations  were  at  sea  again.  Several  actions  took 
place  with  various  success,  but  on  the  29th  of  November  a  deter- 
mmed  battle  was  fought  off  the  Goodwin  sands,*  between  the  Dutch 
fleet  commanded  bj  Van  Tromp  and  De  Buyter,  and  the  English 
squadron  under  Blake.  Blake  was  wounded  and  defeated ;  five  Eng- 
lish ships  were  taken,  or  destroyed ;  and  night  saved  the  fleet  from 
destruction.  After  this  victory,  Tromp,  in  bravado,  placed  a  broom 
at  his  mast  head,  to  intimate  that  he  would  sweep  the  English  ships 
from  the  seas. 

18.  Great  preparations  were  made  in  England  to  remove  this  dis- 
grace; and  in  the  month  of  February  following  (1653)  eighty  sail, 
tinder  Blake,  assisted  by  Dean  and  Monk,  met,  in  the  English  Chan* 
nel,  the  Dutch  fleet  of  seventy-six  vessels,  commanded  by  Van  Tromp, 
who  was  seconded  by  De  Ruyter.  Three  days  of  desperate  fightmg 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch,  although  Tromp  acquired  little 
less  honor  than  his  rival,  by  the  masterly  retreat  which  he  con- 
ducted. In  June  several  battles  were  fought;  and  in  July  occurred 
the  last  of  these  bloody  and  obstinate  conflicts  for  naval  superiority. 
Tromp  issued  forth  once  more,  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  and 
soon  met  the  enemy  commanded  by  Monk ;  but  as  he  was  animat- 
ing his  sailors,  with  his  sword  drawn,  he  was  shot  through  the  heart 
with  a  musket  ball.  This  event  alone  decided  the  action,  and 
the  defeat  which  the  Dutch  sustained  was  the  most  decisive  of  the 
whole  war.  Peace  was  soon  concluded  on  terma  advantageous  to 
England ;  and  Cromwell,  as  protector,  signed  the  treaty  of  pacifica- 
tion, (April  1654,)  after  having  vainly  endeavored  to  establish  a  union 
of  government,  privileges,  and  interests,  between  the  two  republics. 

19.  While  the  war  with  Holland  was  progressing,  a  controversy 

1.  The  Ooodwiu  tands  are  famous  and  rery  dangeroas  sand  banks,  about  four  miles  IWmi 
ttie  eastern  coast  of  Kent,  a  few  miles  north-east  from  Dover.  They  are  believed  to  have  one* 
ItNrmed  part  of  the  Kentish  land,  and  to  have  been  submersed  about  the  end  of  the  reigs  of 
WUUam  RuAia.  The  channel  between  them  and  the  main  land  Is  called  **  the  Dowsa,**  a  mk^ 
tinted  rcMdstead  Ibr  sbipSi  which  allbrds  ezoeUent  anchorage.    {Map  No.  XVL) 
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had  arisen  between  Cromwell  and  the  army  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Long  Parliament  on  the  other.  Each  wished  to  rule  supreme, 
but  eventually  Cromwell  forcibly  dissolved  the  parliament,  (April 
1653,)  and  soon  after  summoned  another,  composed  wholly  of  mem- 
bers of  his  own  selection.  The  latter,  however,  commonly  called 
Bar^xm^s  parliament,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  leading  members, 
at  once  commenced  such  a  thorough  reformation  in  every  department 
of  the  state,  as  to  alarm  Cromwell  and  his  associates ;  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  these  troublesome -legislators  should  be  sent  back  to  their 
respective  parishes.  A  majority  of  the  members  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered their  power  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  who  put  an  end 
to  the  opposition  of  the  rest  by  turning  them  out  of  doors.  (Dec. 
12th,  1653.)  Four  days  later  a  new  scheme  of  govern-  ^^^  ^^ 
ment,  called  <'  The  Protectorate,''  was  adopted,  by  which  proteoto- 
the  supreme  powers  of  state  were  vested  in  a  lord  pro-  *^''*' 
teotor,  a  council,  and  a  parliament ;  and  Cromwell  was  solemnly  in- 
stalled for  life  in  the  office  of  "  Lord  Protector  of  the  commonwealth 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland." 

20.  The  parliament  summoned  by  Cromwell  to  meet  in  September 
of  the  following  year,  suspecting  that  the  Protector  aimed  at  kingly 
authority,  commenced  its  session  (1654)  by  an  inquiry  ipto  the  right 
by  which  he  held  his  power ;  upon  which  Cromwell  plainly  informed 
the  members  that  he  would  send  them  to  their  homes  if  they  did  not 
acknowledge  the  authority  by  which  they  had  been  assembled.  About 
tiiree  hundred  members  signed  a  paper  recognizing  Cromwell's  scheme 
of  government ;  while  the  remainder,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and 
sixty,  resolutely  refused  compliance,  and  were  excluded  from  their 
seats ;  but  although  parliament  was  in  some  degree  purged  by  the 
operatioQ,  it  did  not  exhibit  the  subserviency  which  Cromwell  had 
hoped  to  find  in  it.  On  the  introduction  of  a  bill  declaring  the  Pro- 
tectorate hereditary  in  the  family  of  Cromwell,  a  very  large  majority 
voted  against  it.  The  spirit  which  characterized  the  remainder  of 
the  session  showed  Cromwell  that  he  had  not  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  nation ;  and  an  angry  dissolution,  early  in  the  following  year, 
(Feb.  1655,)  increased  the  general  discontent.  Soon  after,  a  conspiracy 
of  the  royalists  broke  out,  but  was  easily  suppressed ;  and  even  in 
the  army,  among  the  republicans  themselves,  several  officers  allowed 
their  fidelity  to  be  corrupted,  and  took  a  share  in  counsels  that  were 
intended  to  restore  the  commonwealth  to  its  original  vigor  and  puri- 
ty.    During  the  same  year  (1655),  a  war  with  Spain  broke  out ;  tho 

R*      24 
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bland  of  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  was  oonqnered ;  the  trewmre* 
ships  c>f  the  Spaniards  were  captured  Dn  their  passage  to  Europe ; 
and  some  naval  victories  were  obtained. 

21.  In  his  civil  and  domestic  administration,  which  was  condueted 
with  ability,  but  without  any  regular  plan,  Cromwell  di^layed  a 
general  regard  for  justice  and  clemency;  and  irregularities  were 
never  sanctioned,  unless  the  necessity  of  thus  sustaining  his  usurped 
authority  seemed  to  require  it.  Such  indeed  were  the  order  and 
tranquillity  which  he  preserved — such  his  skilful  management  of  per* 
sons  and  parties,  and  such,  moreover,  the  change  in  the  feelings  of 
many  of  the  Independents  themselves,  since  the  death  of  the  late 
monarch,  that  in  the  parliament  of  1656  a  motion  was  made,  and 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority,  for  investing  the  ProteotOT  with 
the  dignity  of  king.  Although  exceedingly  desirous  to  accept  the 
proffered  honor,  he  saw  that  the  army,  composed  mostly  of  stem  and 
inflexible  republicans,  could  never  be  reconciled  to  a  measure  thai 
implied  an  open  contradiction  of  all  their  past  professions,  and  an 
abandonment  of  their  principles ;  and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  re- 
fuse that  crown  which  had  been  solemnly  proffered  to  him  by  the 
representatives  of  the  nation. 

22.  After  this  event,  the  domestic  afiairs  of  the  country  kepi 
Cromwell  in  perpetual  uneasiness.  The  royalists  renewed  their  con- 
spiracies against  him ;  and  a  majority  in  parliament  now  opposed  all 
his  favorite  measures ;  a  mutiny  of  the  army  was  apprehended ;  and 
even  the  daughters  of  the  Protector  became  estranged  from  him.  Over- 
whelmed with  difficulties,  possessing  the  confidence  of  no  party,  hav- 
ing lost  all  composure  of  nund,  and  in  constant  dread  of  assassina- 
tion, his  health  gradually  declined,  and  he  expired  on  the  13  th  of 
September,  1658,  the  anniversary  of  his  great  victories,  and  a  day 
which  he  had  always  considered  the  most  fortunate  for  him. 

23.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  his  eldest  son,  Richard,  sucoeeded 
him  in  the  protectorate,  in  accordance,  as  was  supposed,  with  tht 
Jying  wish  of  his  father,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  council. 
But  Richard,  being  of  a  quiet,  unambitious  temper,  and  alarmed  at 
the  dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  soon  signed  his  own  abdica- 
tion, and  retired  to  private  life.     A  state  of  anarchy  followed,  and 

joH.  nvftO'  <5ontending  factions,  in  the  army  and  the  parliament,  for 

BATioN  or    a  time  filled  the  country  with  Uoody  dissensions,  when 

MONARCHY.    Q-gngral  Monk,  who  commanded  the  army  in  Scotland^ 

marched  into  England  and  declared  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of 
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roymlty.  Tb  is  dedaration,  freeing  the  nation  from  the  state  ot  saspense 
in  which  it  had  long  been  held,  was  received  with  almost  universal 
joy :  the  House  of  Lords  hastened  to  reinstate  itself  in  its  ancient 
authority;  and  on  the  18th  of  May,  1660,  Charles  the  Second,  son 
of  the  late  king,  was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  England,  by  the  united 
aoelamations  of  the  army,  the  people,  and  the  two  ^houses  of  par- 
liament 

24.  The  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
was  at  first  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  real  liberty,  and  the  promise 
of  a  firm  and  tranquil  government,  although  no  terms  were  required 
of  him  for  the  security  of  the  people  against  his  abuse  of  their  con* 
fidence.  As  he  possessed  a  handsome  person,  and  was  open  and 
afiable  in  his  manners,  and  engaging  in  conversation,  the  first  im- 
pressions produced  by  him  were  favorable ;  but  he  was  soon  found 
to  be  excessively  indolent,  profligate,  and  worthless,  and  to  entertain 
notions  as  arbitrary  as  those  which  had  distinguished  the  reign  of  his 
father.  The  parliament,  caUed  in  1661,  composed  mostly  of  men 
who  had  fought  for  royalty  and  the  church,  gave  back  to  the  crown 
its  ancient  prerogatives,  of  which  the  Long  Parliament  had  despoiled 
it— endeavored  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  by  com- 
pelling all  officers  of  trust  to  swear  that  they  held  resistance  to  the 
king^s  authority  to  be  in  all  cases  unlawful, — and  passed  an  act  of 
religious  uniformity,  by  which  two  thousand  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  deprived  of  their  livings,  and  the  gaols  filled  with  a  crowd  of 
dissenters.  Episcopacy  was  established  by  law;  and  the  church, 
grateful  for  the  protection  which  she  received  from  the  government, 
made  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  her  favorite  theme,  which  she 
taught  without  any  qualification,  and  followed  out  to  all  its  extreme 
consequences. 

25.  While  these  changed  were  in  progress,  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  nation  were  sinking  into  an  excess  of  profligacy,  encouraged 
by  the  dissolute  conduct  of  the  king  in  private  life.  Under  the 
austere  rule  of  the  puritans,  vice  and  immorality  were  sternly  re- 
pressed ;  but  when  the  check  was  withdrawn,  they  broke  forth  with 
ungovespable  violence.  The  cavaliers,  as  the  partisans  of  the  late 
king  were  called,  in  general  affected  a  profligacy  of  manners,  as  their 
distinction  from  the  fanatical  and  canting  party,  as  they  denominated 
the  puritans ;  the  prevailing  immorality  pervaded  all  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions ;  the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  the  times  pandered  to  the 
general  licentiousness ;  and  the  public  revenues  were  wasted  on  the 
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▼ilest  associates  of  the  king's  debaachery.  The  co«rt  of  Charles 
was  a  school  of  vice,  in  which  the  restraints  of  decency  were  laughed 
to  scorn ;  and  at  no  other  period  of  English  history  were  the  immo- 
ralities of  licentiousness  practiced  with  more  ostenation,  or  with  lesB 
disgrace. 

26.  While  Charles  was  losing  the  favor  of  all  parties  and  classes 
by  his  neglect  of  public  business,  and  his  wasteful  profligacy,  the 
general  discontent  was  heightened  by  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  a 
Portuguese  princess,  and  by  the  sale  of  Dunkirk*  to  France  \  but  still 
greater  clamors  arose,  when,  in  1 664,  the  king  provoked  a  war  with  Hol- 
land, by  sending  out  a  squadron  which  seized  the  Dutch  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  The  House  of 
Commons  readily  voted  supplies  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor ;  but 
such  was  the  extravagance,  dishonesty,  and  incapacity  of  those  to 
whom  Charles  had  intrusted  its  management,  that,  after  a  few  inde> 
cisive  naval  battles,  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  all  thoughts 
of  offensive  war ;  and  even  then  the  sailors  mutinied  in  the  ports  from 
actual  hunger,  and  a  Dutch  fleet,  sailing  up  the  Thames,  burned  the 
ships  at  Chatham,"  on  the  very  day  when  the  king  was  feasting  with 
the  ladies  of  his  seraglio.  The  capital  was  threatened  with  the 
miseries  of  a  blockade,  and  for  the  first  time  the  roar  of  foreign  guns 
was  heard  by  the  citizens  of  London. 

27.  In  the  summer  of  1665,  while  the  ignominious  war  with  Hol- 
land was  raging,  the  plague  visited  England,  but  was  confined  prin- 
cipally to  London,  where  its  frightful  ravages  surpassed  in  horror 
anything  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  island.  But  few  recovered 
from  the  disease,  and  death  followed  within  two  or  three  days,  and 
sometimes  within  a  few  hours,  from  the  first  symptoms.  During  one 
week  in  September  more  than  ten  thousand  died ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  viciiip^Vas  more  than  a  hundred  thousand.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  fire,  such  as  had  not  been  known  in  Europe  since  the 

1.  Dwikirk^  the  most  nortbera  SMpoit  of  France,  it  duiated  on  the  stralte  of  Dover,  in  the 
former  proTinoe  of  French  Flanders,  oppoeite,  and  ftMly^eeTen  milet  e«t»t  ftt>m,  the  EngHah 
town  of  Dover.  Donkiric  la  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Baldwin,  connt  of  Flanders,  in 
S60:  in  1388  it  was  burned  by  Uie  English  ;  axKl  in  the  sixteenth  and  sereAteenth  centuries  It 
alternately  belonged  to  tbem  and  to  the  Spaniards  and  French.  Charles  II  sold  itOo  Loola 
crv.  for  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Louis,  aware  of  its  Importance,  tortifled  It  at 
great  expense,  but  was  compelled,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  tc  consent  to  the  t\em<4i* 
Hon  of  its  lbrtlflcation^  and  even  to  the  shutting  up  of  Its  port.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

S.  Ckatkavi  is  a  celebrated  naval  and  military  depAt,  on  the  rivei  Hedway,  twenty-^ght 
aAlm  south-east  from  Loudon.  It  was  anciently  called  Cetcham,  or  the  village  of  cottageSi 
Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  tliis  towa  which  gives  the  title  at 
•arttothePlttfkmUy.    (Matp  JXo.  XYL 
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aoniagratioii  of  Borne  under  Nero,  laid  in  ruins  two-thirds  of  the 
metropolis,— eonsummg  more  than  thirteen  thousand  dwellings,  and 
leaving  destitute  two  hundred  thousand  people. 

28.  After  the  war  with  Holland  had  continued  two  years,  Charles 
was  forced,  hy  the  voice  of  parliament  and  the  had  success  of  his 
arms,  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Breda,*  (July  1667,)  by  which  the 
Dutch  possessions  of  New  Netherlands,'  in  America,  were  confirmed 
to  England,  while  the  latter  surrendered  to  France  Acadia  and  Nova 
Scotia.'  In  1672,  however,  Charles  was  induced  by  the  French 
monarch,  Louis  XIV.,  to  join  him  in  another  war  against  the  Butch. 
The  combined  armies  of  the  two  kingdoms  soon  reduced  the  republic 
to  the  brink  of  destruction ;  but  the  prince  of  Orange,*  being  pro- 
moted to  the  chief  command  of  the  Butch  forces,  soon  roused  the 
oourage  of  his  dismayed  countrymen  :  the  dykes  were  opened,  laying 
the  whole  country,  except  the  cities,  under  water ;  and  the  invaders 
were  forced  to  save  themselves  from  destruction  by  a  precipitate  re*^ 
treat.  At  length,  in  1674,  Charles  was  compelled,  by  the  discon- 
tents of  his  people  and  parliament,  who  were  opposed  to  the  war,  to 
ocmolude  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  Holland.  France  continued 
the  war,  but  Holland  was  now  aided  by  Spain  and  Sweden,  while  in  1676 
the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  Lady  Mary,  daughter  . 
of  the  duke  of  York,  the  brother  of  Charles,  induced  England  to 
eqpouse  the  cause  of  the  republic,  and  led  to  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen* 

L  Brtda  It  a  Btronglj-fortifled  town  of  HolUiid— prorlnoe  of  North  Brabant,  on  Um  river 
Itork,  thirty  miles  north-east  ttom  Antwerp.  Breda  Is  a  well-built  town,  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  marsh  that  may  be  laid  under  water,  it  was  taken  ftom  the  Spaniards  by  prince  Biauriee 
fai  1500,  by  means  of  a  stratagem  suggested  by  the  master  of  a  boat  wlu>  sometimes  supplied 
the  gaffrisoo  with  ftaeL  With  slngubu*  address  he  tentrired  to  introduce  into  tlie  town,  under 
a  eargo  of  turf;  seventy  chosen  soldiers,  who,  baring  attacked  the  garrison  in  the  night,  opened 
the  gates  to  their  comrades.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  under  the  marquis  SpinoU  lo 
lOM,  bat  was  llnaUy  oeded  to  Holland  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648.    {Map  No.  XV.) 

S.  AVw  JiTetkerlandaf  the  present  New  York,  had  been  conquered  ^M^  English  in  1664, 
while  England  and  Holland  were  at  peace ;  and  the  treaty  of  Breda  confirmed  England  in  the 
possession  of  the  country. 

3.  The  Freueh  possessions  in  America,  embracing  New  Bnmswlok,  Nora  Scotia,  and  the  ad> 
JaceotMands,  were  at  first  called  Acadia,  A  fleet  sent  out  by  Oomwell  In  1654  soon  reduced 
Acadia,  but  it  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  In  J667. 

4.  The  Ikmlly  of  Orange  derive  their  title  from  the  little  principality  of  Orange,  twelve  mHea 
in  length  and  ntaie  in  breadth,  of  which  the  city  of  Orange,  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  was 
the  capitaL  Orange,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Araiuio^  is  situated  on  the  smaU 
river  Meyne,  fir)  miles  east  of  the  Rhone,  and  twelve  miles  north  of  Avignon.  From  the 
eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century  Orange  had  its  own  princes.  In  1531  It  passed,  by  marriage, 
to  the  count  of  Nassau,  it  continued  in  this  (kmlly  Uil  the  death,  In  1702,  of  William  Henry  of 
Naeaao-Orange  (William  HI.  of  England),  when  the  succession  became  the  subject  of  a  long 
eonlest;  and  It  was  not  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1715  that  this  llule  territory  was  finally 
eeded  to  France.    (.tf4j»  No.  XIII.) 

5w  A^siv«4m,  or  Jf^megn^  U  a  town  of  HnUand,  province  of  Guelderland,  on  the  south  side 
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in  ]  678)  bj  vrhioh  the  Dutch  provinces  obtained  honorable  md  ad- 
van  tagec  is  terms. 

29.  Although  Charles  professed  adherence  to  the  principles  of  th# 
Bcformation,  yet  his  great  and  secret  designs  were  the  establishment 
of  papacj,  and  arbitrary  power,  in  England.  To  enable  him  to  ac- 
complish these  objects,  he  actually  received,  from  the  king  of  France, 
a  secret  pension  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  for 
which  he  stipulated,  in  return,  to  employ  the  whole  strength  of  Eng- 
land, by  land  and  sea,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Louis  to  the  vast 
monarchy  of  Spain.  But  the  popularity  with  which  Charles  had 
commenced  his  reign  had  long  been  expended ;  there  was  a  prevail- 
ing discontent  among  the  people, — an  anxiety  for  public  liberfy, 
which  was  thought  to  be  endangered, — and  a  general  hatred  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion,  which  was  increased  by  the  cireumstance 
that  the  king's  brother,  and  heir  presumptive,  was  known  to  be  a 
bigoted  Roman  Catholic.  Parliament  became  intractable,  and  suc- 
cessfully opposed  many  of  the  favorite  measures  of  the  king ;  and  at 
length  in  1678  a  pretended  Popish  Plot  for  the  massacre  of  the  Pro- 
testants threw  the  whole  nation  into  a  blaze.  One  Titus  Oates,  an 
infamous  impostor,  was  the  discoverer  of  this  pretended  plot ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  ferment  which  it  occasioned,  many  innooent 
Catholics  lost  their  lives.  At  a  later  period,  however,  a  regular  pro- 
ject for  raising  the  nation  in  arms  against  the  government  was  de- 
tected; and  the  leaders,  among  whom  were  Lord  Russell  and  Alger- 
non Sidney,  being  unjustly  accused  of  participation  in  the  Rye  Houm 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  king,  were  beheaded,  in  defiance  of 
law  and  justice.  (1683.)  From  this  time  until  his  death  Charles 
ruled  with  almost  absolute  power,  without  the  aid  of  a  parliament. 
He  died  suddenly  in  1685.  His  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  imme- 
diately succeeded  to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  James  II. 

30.  The  reign  of  James  was  short  and  inglorious,  distinguished 
JOY.        by  nothing  but  a  series  of  absurd  efforts  to  render  him- 

jAMirn.  gelf  independent  of  parliament,  and  to  establish  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England,  although  he  at  first  made  the 
strongest  professions  of  a  resolution  to  maintain  the  established  gov- 
ernment, both  in  church  and  state.  It  soon  became  evident  that  a 
crisis  was  approaching,  and  that  the  great  conflict  between  the  pro- 
of the  Waal,  flfty-throe  mllet  aoath-eaat  from  Amaterdam.  It  is  kuowo  lo  hiatory  from  tbc 
tnaty  conc'uded  there  Auguat  lOlb,  1878,  and  from  its  capture  by  the  French  on  the  Sih  ol 
Sept.  17»S  after  a  aerm  acUon  in  wHIoh  the  aUies  were  defeated.    {Mt^  Mo.  XV.) 
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fogatiyes  of  the  (»*own  and  the  pritileges  of  parliament  was  about 
to  be  brought  to  a  final  issue. 

31.  In  the  first  exercise  of  his  authority  James  showed  the  insin- 
cerity of  his  professions  by  levying  taxes  without  the  authority  of 
parliament :  in  violation  of  the  laws,  and  in  contempt  of  the  national 
feelings  he  went  openly  to  mass  :  he  established  a  court  of  occlesias- 
tioal  commission  with  unlimited  power  over  the  Episcopal  church  : 
he  suspended  the  p^al  laws,  by  which  a  conformity  had  been  re- 
quired to  the  established  church ;  and  although  any  communication 
with  the  pope  had  been  declared  treason,  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  and  is  return  received  a  nuncio  from  his  Holiness,  and  with 
mu(^  ceremony  gave  him  a  public  and  solenm  reception  at  Windsor.' 
In  this  open  manner  the  king  attacked  the  principles  and  prejudices 
of  his  Protestant  subjects,  foolishly  confident  of  his  ability  to  rees- 
tablish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  although  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  England  did  not  comprise,  at  this  time,  the  one-hundredth  part 
ei  the  nation. 

32.  An  important  event  of  this  reign  was  the  rebellion  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  who  hoped,  through  the 
growing  discontents  of  the  people  at  the  tyranny  of.  James,  to  gain 
possession  of  the  throne ;  but  after  some  partial  successes  he  was  de- 
feated, made  prisoner,  and  beheaded.  After  the  rebellion  had  been 
suppressed,  many  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  were  hung  by  the 
king's  officers,  without  any  form  of  trial ;  and  when,  after  some  in- 
terval, the  inhuman  Jefiries  was  sent  to  preside  in  the  courts  before 
which  the  {Mrisoners  were  arraigned,  the  rigors  of  law  were  made  to 
equal,  if  not  to  exceed,  the  ravages  of  military  tyranny.  The  juries 
were  so  awed  by  the  menaces  of  the  judge  that  they  gave  their  ver- 
dict as  he  dictated,  with  precipitation :  neither  age,  sex,  nor  station, 
was  spared ;  the  innocent  were  often  involved  with  the  guilty ;  and 
tiie  king  himself  applauded  the  conduct  of  Jeffries,  whom  he  after 
wards  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  peerage,  and  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  chancellor. 

].  Windsor  U  a  small  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  twsoty  mllss  sonth-west  fton 
London.  It  lacelobrated  for  Windsor  eastto,  the  principal  oountrjr  seat  of  the  sorereigns  of 
Kfffl^MiMt^  and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  royal  re^enoes  In  Europe.  The  casOe,  placed  mi 
the  sammlt  of  a  lofty  eminence  rising  shrapUy  from  the  river,  appean  to  have  been  founded 
by  WilUam  the  Conqueror,  and  it  has  been  enlarged  or  embellished  by  most  of  his  snoceseors. 
On  thft  north  and  east  sides  of  the  castle  is  the  LltUe  Parle,  a  fine  expanse  of  lawn,  oomprisiag 
nearly  five  hundred  acres :  on  the  south  side  is  the  Great  Park,  comprising  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  acres ;  while  near  by  is  Windsor  forest,  a  tract  flfty-six  miles  in  clroomforenrs^ 
laid  out  by  William  the  Conqueror  for  the  purpose  of  huDtiog.    {^Maf  No.  XYl.) 
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33.  As  the  king  eyinoed,  in  all  his  measures,  a  settied  purpose  of 
invadiDg  every  branch  of  the  constitution,  many  of  the  nobility  and 
great  men  of  the  kingdom,  foreseeing  no  peaceable  redress  of  thehr 
grievances,  finally  sent  an  invitation  to  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
the  stadtholder  of  the  United  Butch  Provinces,  who  had  married  the 
king^s  eldest  daughter,  and  requested  him  to  come  over  and  aid  them 

— ^,„  by  his  arms,  in  the  recovery  of  their  laws  and  liberties. 

XV.   REVOLU-       "^  '      ^  ^ 

TioN  or  About  the  middle  of  November,  1688,  William  landed 
1688.  jjj  England  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  the  highest  favor.  James 
was  abandoned  by  the  army  and  the  people,  and  even  by  his  own 
children ;  and  in  a  moment  of  despair  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
leaving  the  kingdom,  and  soon  after  found  means  to  escape  privately 
to  France.  These  events  are  usually  denominated  "  the  Revolution 
of  1688." 

34.  In  a  convention-parliament  which  met  soon  after  the  flight  of 
James,  it  was  declared  that  the  king^s  withdrawal  was  an  abdication 
of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant ;  and  af- 
ter a  variety  of  propositions,  a  bill  was  passed,  settling  the  crown  on 
William  and  Mary,  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange ;  the  sncoess- 
ion  to  the  princess  Anne,  the  next  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  king, 
and  to  her  posterity  after  that  of  the  princess  of  Orange.  To  this 
settlement  of  the  crown  a  declaration  of  rights  was  annexed,  by 
which  the  subjects  of  controversy  that  had  existed  for  many  years, 
and  particularly  during  the  last  four  reigns,  between  the  king  and 
the  people,  were  finally  determined ;  and  the  royal  prerogative  was 
more  narrowly  circumscribed,  and  more  exactly  defined,  than  in  any 
former  period  of  English  history. 

35.  While  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  was  peaceably  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  English  people,  some  of  the  Highland  dans  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  testified  their  adherence  to 
the  late  king  by  taking  up  arms  in  his  favor.  The  former  gained  the 
battle  of  Killiecrankie^  in  the  summer  of  1689;  but  the  death  of 
their  leader,  the  viscount  Dundee,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
ended  all  the  hopes  of  James  in  Scotland.  In  the  meantime  Louis 
XIY.  of  France  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fallen  monarch,  and 

1.  KiUieerankie  Is  a  celebrated  pass,  half  a  mile  In  length,  through  the  Grampian  hills  In 
Scotland,  In  the  county  of  Perth,  sixty  miles  northwest  from  Edinburgh.  In  the  battle  of  J68^ 
f»agfat  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  pass,  Mackay  commanded  the  rerolutlonary  focot^ 
•nd  the  fkmous  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Ouiidee,  the  troops  of  James  IL  (Jkf 
No.  XVI.) 
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fornished  bim  with  a  fleet,  with  which,  in  the  spnng  of  1689,  Jamei 
landed  in  Ireland,  where  a  bloody  war  rag^d  until  the  antnmn  of 
1691,  when  the  whole  country  was  again  subjected  to  the  power  of 
England.  The  course  taken  by  the  French  monarch  led  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  France  in  May  1689.  The  war  thus  com- 
menced involved,  in  its  progress,  most  of  the  continental  powers, 
nearly  all  of  whidi  were  imited  in  a  confederacy  with  William  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  encroachments  of  Louis.  An 
aooount  of  this  war  will  be  more  properly  given  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  France,  whidi  country,  under  the  influence  of  the 
genius  and  ambition  of  Louis  XIY.,  acquires,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  commanding  importance  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  King>William  died  in  the  spring  of  1702,  havmg  retained, 
until  his  death,  %he  chief  direction  of  the  affiiirs  of  Holland,  under 
the  title  of  stadtholder ;  thus  presenting  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  mon 
arohy  and  a  republic  at  the  same  time  governed  by  the  same  individual 

IIL  French  History: — ^Wars  op  Louis  XIV. — 1.  During  the 
administration  of  Cardinal  Bichelieu,  (1624 — 42,)  the 
able  minister  of  the  feeble  Louis  XIII.,  France  was  nation  or 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.     '*  He  made,^'  says  Montes-    oardinal 
queu,  "  his  sovereign  play  the  second  part  in  the  mon- 
ardiy,  and  the  first  in  Europe ;  he  degraded  the  king,  but  he  rendered 
the  reign  illustrious.''    He  humbled  the  nobility,  the  Huguenots,  and 
the  house  of  Austria ;  but  he  also  encouraged  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  promoted  commerce,  which  had  been  ruined  by  two  centuries  of 
domestic  war.     He  freed  France  from  a  state  of  anarchy,  but  he  es- 
tablished in  its  place  a  pure  despotism.     No  minister  was  ever  more 
successful  in  carrying  out  his  plans  than  Richelieu ;  but  his  successes 
were  bought  at  the  expense  of  every  virtue ;  and  as  a  man  he  merits 
execration.     He  died  in  December  1642,  and  Louis  survived  him  but 
a  few  months,  leaving,  as  his  successor,  his  son  Louis,  then  a  child 
of  only  six  years  of  age. 

2.  During  the  minority  of  Louis  XIY.,  Cardinal  Masarin,  an 
Italian,  ruled  the  kingdom  as  prime  minister,  under  the  ^^  ^AXAaiH** 
regency  of  the  queen  mother,  Anne  of  Austria.     Under     aomiicib- 
Mazarin  was  concluded  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which     '**™>'*- 
termina^>ed  the  thirty  years'  war ;  and  during  the  early  part  of  his 
administration  occurred  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde^  in  which  the 

9.  *•  War  or  tta«  FVmi^e"— to  oaUed  beotOM  tta«  flnt  outbrMk  in  PwU  wat  Mmmciio*!  by 
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aiagistracj  of  Paris,  sapported  by  the  citizens,  rose  against  the  arbi- 
trary powers  of  the  goyemment,  and  promulgated  a  plan  for  the  ref- 
ormation of  abuses ;  but  when  the  youAg  nobility  affscted  to  abet 
and  adopt  its  principles,  they  perverted  the  cause  of  freedom  to  their 
own  selfish  mterests ;  and  the  vain  struggle  for  constitutional  liberty 
degenerated  into  the  most  ridiculous  of  rebellions. 

3.  Though  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  had  terminated  the 
"  Thirty  years'  War"  among  the  parties  originally  engaged  in  it,* 
yet  France  and  Spain  still  continued  the  contest  in  which  they  had 
at  first  only  a  secondary  share.  The  civil  disturbances  of  the  Fronde^ 
occurring  at  this  time,  greatly  fevored  the  Spaniards,  who  recovered, 
principally  on  the  borders  of  the  Low  Countries,  many  places  which 
they  had  previously  lost  to  the  French ;  and  by  means  of  the  great 
military  talents  of  Oond6,  a  French  general  who  had  been  exiled 
during  the  late  troubles,  and  who  now  fought  on  iJie  side  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  latter  hoped  to  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  iasue. 
The  French,  however,  found  in  marshal  Turenne  a  general  who  was 
more  than  a  rival  for  Oond6  :  he  defeated  the  latter  in  the  si^o  of 
Arras,'  and  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  retreat,  but  was  himself 
compelled  to  abandon  Yalenciennes.'  At  this  time  Masarin,  by 
flattering  the  passions  of  Cromwell,  induced  England  to  take  pa!rt  in 
the  contest :  six  thousand  English  joined  the  French  army  in  Flan- 
ders;* and  Dunkirk,  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  was  given  to  England, 
according  to  treaty,  as  a  reward  for  her  assistance. 

4.  But  France,  though  victorious,  was  anxious  for  peace,  as  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom  were  in  disorder,  and  the  death  of  Cromwell 
had  rendered  the  alliance  with  England  of  little  benefit;   whild 

Croopt  of  nrohlns  wllh  their  •lingt-rfir^ni*  being  the  French  word  for  **  a  sUng.**  Id  derlstoa 
the  tiwitigeiito  were  flnt  ealled  frmtdntrt^  or  ^  •Un^era,*'— im  taMlniuttoa  thai  their  fbroe  was 
trUUng,  and  their  aim  merely  mlachlet 

L  Jirras  U  a  dty  of  northern  France^  In  the  former  proTtnoe  of  Artoli,  thirty-three  mtlet 
foath-eaat  from  Aglnoourt  Bobesplerre,  of  Infhmoiu  memory,  and  Damiena,  the  asMMln  of 
Lottia  XV.,  wer6  natlTee  of  Arra*. 

3.  ralemeienne*  Is  a  town  of  north-eattem  France^  on  the  Scheldt,  (ikelt),  near  the  Betglan 
fronUer.    (Map  ffo,  XV.) 

3.  In  WS  CliaHee  the  Bold  ettabliahed  the  eomty  of  rtami»r»^  whleh  extended  fh>m  the 
•tndts  of  Dover  nearly  to  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  At  different  times  Flanders  Ml  ander 
the  dominion  of  Bar'gondy,  Spain,  9tc  Towards  the  beginnlnf  of  the  eighteenth  eentory  11 
wasdiTided  into  Fkrenoh,  Austrten,  and  Dutch  Flanders.  French  Flanders  comprised  the  French 
proTlooe  of  that  name.  (See  Map  No.  Xlil.)  Adjoining  this  territory,  on  the  east,  was  Aor 
trian  Flanders ;  and  adjoining  the  Utter,  on  the  east,  was  Dutch  Flanders.  Dutch  and  Austiten 
Flanders  are  now  comprised  In  East  and  West  Flanders,  the  two  north-western  proTlnees  of 
Velgium  (see  .Wsp  No.  XVO  although  the  Dutch  portion  embraced  oa^  a  mmU  part  of  lart 
FUnden. 

a.  Bee  p.  314. 
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Spftiiif  oigiged  in  y^mr  with  the  Netherlands  afid  Porto^,  ghMj 
aooeded  to  the  offers  of  reeonoiliation  with  her  most  powerful  enemj. 
On  the  honks  of  the  Bidassoa*  the  treaty,  usually  known  as  the  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees,  was  oonoluded,  (Nov.  1659,)  and  the  infanta 
Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  of  l^ain,  was  given  in 
ttiarriage  to  the  French  monarch ;  althou^,  to  prevent  the  posable 
vnion  of  two  such  powerful  kingdoms,  Louis  was  compelled  to  re- 
mmnoe  all  claim  to  the  Spanli^  crown,  either  for  himself  or  his  sue- 
oessom  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  Oond^  was  pardoned  and 
again  received  into  favor ;  the  limits  of  France  were  extended  on  the 
Knglidi  Chaauiel  to  Gravelines ;'  while  on  the  south-west  the  Pyrenees 
became  its  boundary,  by  the  acquisition  of  Roussillon.*  Thus  France 
a38umed  almost  its  present  form ;  its  subsequent  acquisitions  being 
Franche-Oomt^^  and  French  Flanders. 

5.  About  a  year  aft^  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  the  PyrttieeSy 
If  asarin  died,  (March  1 66 1 ,)  and  Louis,  sununoning  his  council,  and  ex 
pressing  his  determination  to  take  the  government  wholly 
into  his  own  hands,  strictly  commanded  the  chancellor,    rouiTziv 
and  secretaries  of  state,  to  sign  no  paper  but  at  his  ex- 
press bidding.    To  the  stem,  economical,  and  orderly  Colbert,  he  in- 
trusted  the  management  of  the  treasury;  and  in  a  brief  period  the 
purchase  of  Dunkirk  from  England,  the  establishment  of  numerous 
ttianu&etures,  the  building  of  ^e  Louvre,*  the  Invalidcs,*  and  the 

1.  Tte  BUM9Mm,  wkMh  rlM  fa  the  SpuMi  tenrllbiyf  nid  fUb  into  tbe  Btj  of  Df Miijr,  Ibmii,^ 
iB  tho  lattflr  put  of  its  ooutm,  the  boondary  between  Franoe  and  Spain.  A  short  distanoo 
tkom  its  monih  it  ft>rms  the  small  Isle  of  Che  Pheasants,  whers  (ho  peace  of  the  Pji^eiiees  wat 
cooeiwled  ia  16G01   The  Rldasioa  was  the  scene  of  Important  operations  in  the  peninsular  war 

orisu. 

S.  OrmvdhuM  is  a  smali  town  twelve  miles  east  from  Oalais.    {Mof  No.  XIIL) 

3.  RmuHUen^  a  pmyinee  of  FVaace  befortf  the  FVeooh  Rerolntion,  was  bounded  oo  ttie  sooth 
and  east  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  ooonts  of  Rouasilloa  goTemed  this  di» 
titeC  fbr  a  long  period.  The  last  ooont  beqtieathed  it  to  Alptaonsoof  Anigoo  in  117&  In  l^ei 
It  was  ceded  to  Louis  XL  of  Fhnkce,  bat  In  1403  it  was  restored  to  the  kings  of  Arsgon,  and  in 
ISSO  was  Unally  sorrendered  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.    (J#ap  No.  Xlll.) 

4.  Ptancke-C^mtlt  called  also  U/fer  Bur'gtuU^,  had  Bur*  gnady  Proper,  or  Lower  Bv*- 
gttndy,  oa  the  south  and  west  Besanoon  was  its  ciqrtttf.  In  the  division  of  the  States  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  FranCheOomt«  Ml  to  Spain;  but  Lonls  XIV.  comiaered  It  in  1874,  and 
It  WHS  eeded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Nimegoen,  In  IS78.    (Map  Vo.  XUL) 

5.  The  palace  of  the  lArnvrty  one  of  the  finest  regal  straetnrea  In  Borope,  has  not  been  the 
residence  of  a  French  monarch  since  the  minority  of  Lonls  XV.,  and  is  now  conTcrted  into  a 
aattoo&l  mnseam  and  picture  gallery.  The  pictures  are  deposited  on  the  flrM  floor  of  a  splendid 
range  of  rooms  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  Ihdng  the  river. 

t.  The  Hotel  det  Invalidei  (in'-va-leed)  to  a  hospital  intended  fbr  Uie  support  of  dhabled 
eOoen  and  soldiers  who  have  been  In  active  service  upwards  of  thirty  years.  It  eovwi  • 
^Mot  or  nearly  sevcA  ncret,  and  U  one  of  the  grandest  1  fUooal  instUimoas  oi' Buropt. 
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palace  of  Yersunes,'  and  the  oommenoement  of  the  eanal  of  Langna- 
doc,'  attested  the  miracles  that  mere  economy  can  work  in  finance. 

6.  Arousing  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  love  intrignes,  Loiiis 
now  h^an  to  awake  to  projects  of  amhition.  The  splendor  of  hk 
court  dazzled  the  nohility :  his  personal  qualities  won  him  the  affectioii 
of  his  people :  he  breathed  a  new  spirit  into  the  administration ;  and 
foreign  potentates,  like  the  proud  nobles  of  his  court,  seemed  to 
quail  before  his  power.  He  repudiated  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  ground  that  the  dower  which  he  was 
to  receive  with  his  wife  had  not  been  paid;  and  on  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  by  which  event  the  crown  devolyed 
upon  a  sickly  iiifant,  by  a  second  marriage,  he  laid  immediate  claim 
to  the  Spanish  ^Netherlands  in  right  of  his  wife, — alleging,  in  sup- 
port of  the  claim,  an  ancient  custom  of  the  province  of  Brabant,'  by 
which  females  of  a  first  marriage  were  to  inherit  in  preference  to  sons 
of  a  second.  The  French  monarch,  after  securing  the  neutrality  <rf 
Austria,  poured  his  legions  over  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  with  great 
rapidity  reduced  most  of  the  fortresses  as  flEtr  as  the  Scheldt  The 
captured  towns  were  immediately  fortified  by  the  celebrated  flTigin^^ny 
Yauban,  and  garrisoned  by  the  best  troops  of  France.    ( 1667--8.) 

7.  These  successes  encouraged  Louis  to  turn  his  arms  towards 
another  quarter ;  and  Franche-Comt^,  a  part  of  the  old  Bur'gnndy, 
but  still  retained  by  the  Spaniards,  was  conquered  before  Spain  was 
aware  of  the  danger.  (Feb.  1668.)  The  Hollanders,  alarmed  al 
the  approach  of  Hie  French,  became  reconciled  to  Spain ;  and  a 
Triple  Alliance  was  formed  between  Holland,  Sweden,  and  England, 
three  Protestant  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Catholic 

1.  VwoUUm  U  nine  milet  soattFireet  fhHn  Paiia.  The  palaee  of  VenalDea,  of  prodlgtw 
aixe  and  magnifloenoe,  has  not  been  oceapled  by  the  court  since  1789.  It  was  much  ool  of  re 
pair,  when  Louis  Philippe  transformed  it  into  what  may  be  called  a  national  moseom,  intended 
to  iUoatrate  the  history  of  France,  and  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  ooontiy  in  arts,  arms,  and 
dYilizaUon.    (Jfop  No.  XIII.) 

8.  The  canal  of  LoMguodoc^  commenchig  at  Oette,  fourteen  miles  sootb-west  of  MontpeBM*, 
and  extending  to  Toulouse  on  the  Garonne,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  mita^ 
thus  connects  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic    (JVo^  No.  XI U.) 

3.  Brabant^  flrst  erected  into  a  duchy  in  the  seventh  century,  included  the  Dutdi  prnYtnce  of 
North  Brabant,  and  the  Belgtc  proTiuces  of  South  Brabant  and  Antwerp.  Harlng  passed,  tty 
marriage,  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Bur*  gundy,  it  afterwards  descended  to  Charles  V. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  republic  of  Holland  took  possession  of  the  northern  part,  (now 
North  Brabant,)  which  was  thence  called  Dutch  Brabant,  while  the  remainder  was  known  as 
Austrian  Brabant.  Both  repeatedly  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  in  1815  were  in- 
eluded  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Since  the  revolution  of  1830  North  Brabant  baa 
been  Included  in  Holland,  and  the  other  provinos%  or  Austrian  Brabant,  in  ilelgiam.  (JN^ 
Mo.  XV.) 
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Spam  agamat  Catholic  France.  Louis  receded  before  this  menacing 
leagae,  and  b/  restoring  FrancheComt^,  which  he  knew  conld  at  any 
time  easily  be  regained,  while  he  retained  most  of  his  Flemish  con- 
quests, concluded  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,'  (1668,)  which  mere- 
ly 8uq>ended  the  war  until  the  French  king  was  better  prepared  to 
carry  it  on  with  success. 

8.  The  great  object  of  Louis  was  now  reyenge  against  Holland, 
the  originator  of  the  triple  alliance.  Knowing  the  profligate  habits 
of  Charles  II.,  he  purchased  with  ready  money  the  alliance  of 
England ;  he  also  bought  the  neutrality  of  Sweden,  and  the  neigh- 
boring princes  of  Germany,  while  in  the  meantime  he  created  a  navy 
of  a  hundred  yessels,  built  five  naval  arsenals,  and  increased  his  army 
to  a  hundred  thousand  men. 

9.  For  the  first  time  the  bayonet,  so  terrible  a  weapon  in  French 
hands,  was  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  musket ;  and  the  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  who  composed  the  French  army,  armed  as  the  French 
were,  might  well  strike  terror  into  the  rulers  of  Holland,  who  could 
raise,  at  most,  an  army  of  only  thirty  thousand  men. 

10.  In  the  spring  of  1672  the  French  armies,  avoiding  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  passed  through  the  country  betwixt  the  Mouse  and  iJie 
Rhine,*  crossed  the  latter  river  in  June,  and  rapidly  advanced  to 
within  a  few  leagues  of  Amsterdam,*  when  the  Dutch,  by  opening  the 
dykes,  let  in  the  sea  and  saved  the  metropolis.  But  even  Amster 
dam  meditated  submission ;  one  project  of  the  inhabitants  being  to 
embark,  like  the  Athenians,  on  board  their  fleet,  sail  for  their  East 
India  settlements,  and  abandon  their  country  to  the  modem  Xerxes 
who  had  come  to  destroy  their  liberties.  While  Amsterdam  was 
secure  for  the  present  behind  its  rampart  of  waters,  and  the  French 
armies  were  wintering  triumphantly  in  the  conquered  provinces,  the 
envoys  of  the  Dutch  roused  Europe  against  the  ambition  of  Louis. 

1.  JSiT^iarOkapeile  (ft-lab-«hahpen  Is  an  old  and  w^I>baUt  oity  of  the  Prtuslan  StatM,  near 
the  eastern  eonfines  of  Belgiam,  eighty  mllea  east  of  Brussels.  It  was  the  favorite  residence 
of  Charlemagne,  and  for  some  time  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Two  celebrated  treaties  hare 
been  eonelnded  In  this  city;  the  first,  May  Sd,  1668,  between  France  and  Spain;  and  the 
■acond,  Oct.  18th,  1748,  between  the  difflBroni  powers  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  Austrian  sue. 
cession.  Here  also  was  held  the  celebrated  congress  of  the  allied  powers  in  1818.  {Map  No. 
XVir.) 

9L  The  Meuse  and  the  Rhine ;— see  Map  No.  XV. 

1 .  AmtUrdam^  a  Ikmous  maritime  and  commercial  city  of  Holland,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
T.,  an  iuiet  or  arm  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Being  situated  in  a  marsh,  its  buildings  are  all  founded 
«n  pnoa,  driven  ftvm  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  a  soil  consisting  of  alluvial  deposits,  peat,  clay,  aui 
sand.  The  State-House,  a  magnificent  building  of  freestone,  is  erected  on  a  f  lundoUon  of 
thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifly-nine  plies.  Numerous  canals  divide  the  city  Into 
about  a  hundred  islands,    (.tfo/r  No.  XV.) 
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Prinoe  William  of  Orange,  a  general  of  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Bepublic,  soon  Moceeded  in  de- 
taching England  from  the  unnatural  alliance  which  she  had  formed 
with  her  ancient  enemy :  Spain  and  Austria,  awaking  to  their  interests, 
prepared  to  send  troops  to  aid  the  Dutch ;  and  by  1674  nearly  all 
Europe  was  leagued  against  the  French  monardL 

1  i.  Louis  was  now  obliged  to  abandon  Holland ;  but,  b  tho  Span- 
ish Netherlands,  his  great  generals,  Oond6  and  Turenne,  turning 
upon  the  allied  armies,  for  a  while  kept  all  Europe  at  bay.  In  the 
foUowmg  year,  (1675,)  Turenne  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  as  he 
was  about  to  enter  Germany ;  and  although  Louis  created  six  new 
marshals,  the  whole  were  not  equal  to  the  one  he  had  lost  Soon 
after,  Conde  retired,  disabled  by  age  and  infirmity ;  and  with  the 
loss  of  her  great  generals  the  valor  of  France,  on  the  land,  for  a 
while  slumbered.  But  at  this  time  there  appeared  a  seaman  of 
talent  and  heroism,  named  Buquesne,  who,  being  sent  to  succor 
Messina,  which  had  revolted  against  Spain,  defeated  the  fleet  of  De 
Buyter  in  a  terrible  naval  battle  within  sight  of  Mount  ^tna.  The 
Dutch  admiral  himself  was  among  the  slain.  In  the  second  battle, 
in  1677,  Duquesne  almost  annihilated  the  Dutch  fleet.  Under  a 
grateful  monarch  this  man  might  have  become  high  admiral  of 
France ;  but  Louis  was  growing  bigoted  with  his  years,  and  his  &ith- 
ful  servant  was  reproached  for  being  a  Protestant  **  When  I  fought 
for  your  majesty,"  replied  the  blunt  sailor,  ^'I  never  thought  of 
what  might  be  your  religion."  His  son,  driven  into  exile  for  ad- 
hering to  the  reformed  faith,  carried  away  with  him  the  bones  of  his 
£ftther,  determined  not  to  leave  them  in  an  ungrateful  country. 

12.  In  the  meantime  conferences  took  place  at  Nimeguen:  the 
allies  wished  peace ;  and  France  and  Holland,  the  original  parties  in 
the  war,  were  equally  exhausted.  At  length,  in  August  1678,  the 
treaty  was  signed,  Louis  retaining  most  of  his  conquests  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands, — all  French  Flanders  in  fact,  as  well  as  Franche-Comte. 
Spain,  from  whom  these  possessions  were  obtained,  assented  to  the 
treaty ;  for  the  imbecile  monarch  of  that  country  knew  not  what 
towns  belonged  to  him,  nor  where  was  the  frontier  line  of  what  he 
stiU  retained  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  "Here  may  be  seen," 
says  Voltaire,  "  how  little  do  events  correspond  to  projects.  Hol- 
land, against  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  and  which  had 
nearly  perished,  lost  nothing,  nay,  even  gained  a  barrier ;  while  the 
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otter  powers,  tliat  had  armed  to  defend  and  guarantee  her  indepe:/ 
denoe,  all  lost  something/' 

13.  The  years  which  followed  the  peaoe  of  Nimegnen  were  the 
most  prosperous  for  France ;  and  formed  the  zenith  of  the  reign  of 
liouis  XIY.  All  Europe  had  been  armed  against  him,  and  success 
bad  more  or  less  crowned  all  his  enterprises.  He  assumed  to  him- 
self the  title  of  Great ;  and  one  of  his  dukes  even  kept  a  burning 
lamp  before  the  statue  of  the  monarch,  as  before  an  altar ;  the  least 
insult  offered  by  foreign  courts  to  his  representatives,  or  neglect  of 
etiquette,  was  sure  to  bring  down  signal  vengeanoe.  In  the  years 
1682  and  1683  Algiers  was  bombarded,  then  a  new  mode  of  warfare : 
in  1684  G^noa  experienced  the  same  fiite  because  it  refused  to  allow 
the  French  monarch  to  establish  a  depot  within  its  territory.  Even 
the  pope  was  humbled  before  the  "  Grand  Monarch ;"  some  of  the 
German  princes  were  expelled  from  their  territories ;  and  in  time 
of  peace  French  maurauding  parties  devastated  the  Spanish  provinces. 
Louis  increased  his  navy  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  vessels ;  and 
toward  the  end  of  his  reign  his  armies  amounted  to  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men.  But  the  greatest  glories  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  were  those  connected  with  literature  and  the  arts.  Men  of 
letters  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  French  nation ;  and  the  familiar  names  of  Molidre,  Ra- 
etnoy  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Bossuet,  MassiUon,  and  F6n61on,  adorned 
the  age  of  Louis,  and  shed  on  the  land  the  brightness  of  their  fame. 
In  the  next  century  the  writings  of  these  men,  and  of  their  success- 
ors, determined  the  fate  of  the  great  monarchy  which  Louis  had  built 
up. 

14.  The  queen  of  France  being  dead,  towards  the  year  1685  Louis 
secretly  married  Madame  Soarron,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
eomic  writer,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  Madame  De  Main- 
tenon.  This  woman,  who  had  been  educated  a  Calvinist,  and  had 
abjured  her  religion,  would  have  made  all  Protestants  do  the  same ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  through  her  influence,  and  that  of  the  royal  con- 
fessor La  Chaise,  that  the  king,  naturally  bigoted,  became  a  bitter 
persecutor  of  his  Protestant  subjects.  In  1 685  he  revoked  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  which  had  given  tolerance  to  all  religions,  forbade  all  ex- 
ercise of  the  Protestant  worship,  and  banished  from  the  kingdom, 
within  fifteen  days,  all  Protestant  ecclesiastics  who  would  not  recant 
Afterwards  he  closed  the  ports  against  the  fugitives,  sent  to  the  gal- 
kys  those  who  attempted  to  esotipo,  and  confiscated  their  property. 
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FrsDoe  lost  by  these  cruel  measures  two  hundred  thousand — some 
say  five  hundred  thousand — of  her  best  subjects ;  and  the  bigotry 
of  Louis  gave  a  greater  blow  to  the  industry  and  wealth  of  his  king- 
dom than  the  unlimited  expenses  of  his  pride  and  ambition. 

15.  The  cruelties  of  Louis  to  the  Protestants  roused  the  hearts 
of  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and  English,  against  him,  and  accelerated  a 
general  war.  In  1686  a  league  was  formed  at  Augsburg  by  all  the 
German  princes  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  Louis :  Holland 
joined  it, — Spain  also,  excited  by  jealousy  of  a  domineering  neighbor ; 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Savoy,  were  afterwards  gained;  and  the 
revolution  of  1688,  by  which  William  of  Holland  ascended  the 
throne  of  England,  placed  the  latter  country  at  the  head  of  the 
confederacy.  But  Louis  was  not  daunted  by  the  power  of  the 
league  :  anticipating  his  enemies,  he  was  first  in  the  field,  sending  an 
army  against  Germany  in  1688,  which  ravaged  the  Palatinate^  with 
fire  and  sword.  He  also  sent  an  army  into  Flanders,  one  into  Italy, 
and  a  third  to  check  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  sent  a  fieet  and  an  army  to  Ireland,  to  aid  James  II.  in  re- 
covering the  throne  of  England. 

16.  After  the  first  campaign,  in  which  Louis  profited  little,  he 
gave  the  command  of  his  armies  to  new  generals  of  approved  talent, 
and  instantly  the  fortune  of  the  war  changed.  In  1690  Savoy  was 
overrun  by  the  French  marshal  Catinat,  and  Flanders  by  marshal 
Luxembourg:  the  combined  squadrons  of  England  and  Holland 
were  defeated  by  the  French  admiral  Tourville,  oflf  Beachy  Head  ;• 
and  a  descent  was  made  on  the  coast  of  England.  In  1692  the  for- 
tress of  Namur*  was  taken  by  the  French,  in  spite  of  all  the  efibrts 
of  William  and  the  allies  to  relieve  it ;  but  during  the  progress  of  the 
siege  the  French  were  defeated  in  a  terrible  naval  battle  off  Cape 
La  Hogue  ]*  a  battle  that  decided  the  fate  of  the  Stuarts,  and  marks 
the  era  of  England's  dominion  over  the  seas. 

L  The  PaiaUnate^  by  which  U  generally  understood  the  Loteer  PalatinaU,  or  PiUaUn&te  of 
the  RbiDe,  wu  a  ooontry  of  Gwinany,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  embracing  about  sixteen 
hundred  square  miles,  and  now  divided  aronng  Pnissia,  Barar^  Baden,  Uease  Darmstadt 
Nassau,  &c  That  part  of  it  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  belonging  to  Bavaria,  Is  still  called  **Tbe 
fialatlnate.'*  fbe  Upper  Palatinate,  embracing  a  somewhat  larger  territory,  was  In  Bavaria, 
and  bordered  on  Bohemia.    Ambeig  was  its  capital.    (Mrp  No.  XVIf .) 

3.  Beaekf  Head  is  a  bold  promontory  on  the  southei )  coast  of  England,  elghtiMU  miles 
ioutb-west  IVom  HasUngi.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

3  JVamicr  Is  a  sUrongly-Tortifled  town  of  Belgium,  at  the  function  of  the  Sambre  and  Mease, 
thirly-flve  milefl  south-east  (torn  Brussels.    {Map  No.  XV.) 

4.  C^pe  Im  Hofue  Is  a  prominent  headlaud  of  France,  on  the  £ngllsh  fAiannel,  ibcleeB 
miles  north-west  of  ( ;herbou(g.    ( Map  No.  X 1 11  .> 
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17.  Tlie  oampaigQ  of  1693  was  fortunate  for  the  French,  wlio 
gmined  the  hloodj  bittle  of  Nerwinden*  over  king  William-Hlefeated 
the  duke  of  Savoy  in  a  general  action  at  Marseilles — made  progress 
against  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia — and  gained  some  advantages 
at  sea.  But  after  this  year  Louis  no  longer  visited  his  armies  in 
person ;  and  succeeding  campaigns  became  less  fruitful  of  important 
and  decisive  results.  France  had  been  exhausted  bj  the  enormous 
exertions  of  her  monarch,  and  all  parties  were  anxious  to  terminate 
a  war  in  which  much  blood  had  been  shed,  much  treasure  expended, 
and  no  permanent  acquisitions  made.  Conferences  for  peace  com- 
menced in  1696;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1697  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  several  powers  assembled  at  Ryswick,'  a  small  town  in  Hol- 
land. In  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  in  September,  England  gained 
only  the  recognition  of  the  monarch  of  her  choice ;  while  the  French 
king's  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  succession,  whidi  had  been  one 
important  object  of  the  war,  was  not  even  mentioned.  Although 
in  the  treaty  Louis  appeared  to  make  concessions,  yet  he  kept  the 
new  frontier  that  he  had  chosen  in  Flanders,  whilst  the  possession  of 
Strasburg*  extended  the  French  limits  to  the  Bhine.  Louis  had 
baffled  the  most  powerful  European  league ;  and  although  the  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom  was  destroyed,  and  the  country  exhausted  of 
men  and  money,  while  a  dreadful  famine  was  ravaging  what  war  had 
gpared,  yet  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  France  still  pre- 
served, over  surrounding  nations,  the  ascendency  that  Bichelieu  had 
planned,  and  that  Louis  XIV.  had  proudly  won. 

IV.  CoTEMPORARY  HisTORY. — 1.  Bcsidcs  Fraucc,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  the  countries  connected  with  them  in  wars  and  aUiancos, 
the  strictly  umverscU  history  of  this  period  embraces  a  range  more 
extended  than  that  of  any  previous  century.  On  the  continent  the 
histories  of  the  leading  powers  become  more  and  more  intermingled 


J.  M'encinimk  to  a  small  Tillage  of  Belglain,  about  thlrtx4bree  mllaa  ■oatb-eaat  from  1 
S.  Rfwiek  to  a  amaU  tOTm  In  tb«  west  of  Holland,  two  miles  south-east  ftom  Hague,  and 
thlfty-flve  9ontb-west  Arom  Amsterdam.  The  peace  of  Ryiwfck  terminated  what  to  known  hi 
American  history  as  «*  King  WlUiam^s  War,**-~a  war  between  the  French  and  the  English 
American  fx>lonlee,  attended  with  numerous  Inroads  of  the  Indians,  who  were  In  alliance  witk 
the  French.    (Afop  No.  XV.) 

3.  Strath%rg  Is  an  ancient  fortifled  dty  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  In  the  former  prov^ 
hice  of  Alftjce.  It  Is  principally  noted  for  ito  cathedral,  said  to  have  been  originally  (bunded 
by  do  Hs,  in  504.  The  modem  building,  howerer,  was  begun  in  1015,  but  not  finished  Ull  the 
Meenth  century.  Ito  spire  reaches  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  four  hundred  and  slxty-six 
Hit-about  seren  (bet  higher  than  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  and  about  fire  (bei  higher  than  the 
rMt  Pyramid  or  43beopa.    (Jliiy*  Nos.  Xni.  and  XVIL) 
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the  Northern  States  are  seen  growiDg  in  importance,  and  begimiiDg 
to  take  part  in  European  politics ;  while,  ahroad,  colonies  are  planted 
that  are  soon  to  assume  the  rank  of  independent  and  powerful  nations 

2.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Reformation  that  the  three  Scandi- 
navian States,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  came  into 

swEViv,  contact  with  the  Southern  nations  of  Christendom,  nor 
^^^  until  the  commencement  of  the  "  Thirty  Years'  War,  ^ 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  they 
took  any  active  part  in  the  concerns  of  their  southern  neighhon, 
when,  under  the  conduct  of  the  heroic  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Sweden 
and  her  allies  warred  so  manfully  in  the  cause  of  religious  freedom 
Under  Gustavus,  the  glory  and  power  of  Sweden  attained  their 
greatest  height;  and  although  the  successes  of  the  Swedish  arms 
continued  under  Christina,  Charles  X.,  and  Charles  XI.,  Swedish 
history  offers  little  further  that  is  interesting  to  the  general  student 
nntil  the  accession  of  Charles  XII.  in  1697,  the  extraordinary 
events  of  whose  career  belong  to  the  next  century. 

8.  The  history  of  Poland,  during  most  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, is  of  less  interest  to  the  general  reader  than  that  of 
Sweden,  being  filled  with  accounts  of  imimportant  do- 
mestic contentions  among  the  nobility,  and  of  foreign  wars  with 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  while  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation,  were  slaves,  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
term,  and  not  supposed  to  have  any  legal  existence.  The  greatest 
of  the  monarchs  of  Poland  was  John  Sobieski,  elected  to  the  throne 
in  1674,  the  fame  of  whose  victories  over  the  Turks  threw  a  transient 
splendor  on  the  waning  destinies  of  his  ill-fated  country.  His  first 
great  achievement  was  the  victory  of  Kotzim,*  gained,  with  a  com- 
paratively small  force,  over  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  Mussulmen, 
strongly  intrenched  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  leaving  forty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  dead  in  the  precincts  of  the  camp.  (Nov.  1673.) 
All  Europe  was  electrified  with  this  extraordinary  triumph,  the  great- 
est that  had  been  won  for  three  centuries  over  the  infidels. 

4.  Other  victories  of  the  Polish  hero,  scarcely  less  important,  ifS 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  Poland ;  but  what  has  immortalized  the 
name  of  John  Sobieski  is  the  deliverance  of  Vienna*  in  1683.    A 

1.  JTottJm  Is  DOW  an  Imporlaiit  fbrtreas  of  south-wettarn  Roatla,  situated  on  the  right  tMok 
of  Uie  Dnl«6U>r,  in  the  province  ot  Beaianbia.  The  Turkt  sirongly-forUfied  It  ii  1718,  but  it 
W«i  fucoettlvely  taken  by  Uie  Ruaalans  in  1730, 1769^  and  1788.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

S.  rUnna,  the  capital  of  th&  Austrian  empirt,  Is  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danabe,  tkrs* 
■aa  uurty  BdM  ttfotlMtit  Otefi  SteOa  ana  ewu  Itoo  {^ea  mite 
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revolt  of  the  Hungarians  from  the  dominion  of  Aostria,  and  an  alli« 
anoe  formed  between  them  and  the  Turks,  had  brought  an  army  of 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand  men  against  the  Austrian  capital, 
whioh  was  defended  by  its  citizens,  and  a  garrison  of  little  more 
than  eleven  thousand  men.  After  an  active  siege  of  more  than  two 
months,  Vienna  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Austrian  emperor,  who  had  lefb  his  capital  to  make  what 
defence  it  could  against  the  immense  hosts  of  Turks  that  poured 
down  upon  it,  had  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Polish  king ;  and  Sobieski 
was  not  long  in  making  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  a  small,  but 
resolute  army  of  eighteen  thousand  veterans.  The  combined  Polish 
and  Austrian  forces,  when  all  assembled,  amounted  to  only  seventy 
thousand  men,  whom  the  Turks  outnumbered  more  than  three  to 
one ;  but  Sobieski,  whose  name  alone  was  a  terror  to  the  infidels, 
was  at  once  the  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  of  the  Christian  host 

5.  Sunday  the  12th  of  September,  1683,  was  the  important  day 
that  was  to  decide  whether  the  Turkish  crescent  or  the  cross,  was  to 
wave  on  the  turrets  of  Vienna.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Sobieski  had  drawn  up  his  forces  in  the  plain  fronting  the  Mussul- 
men  camp,  and  ordering  the  advance,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  *^  Not  to 
us,  0  Lord,  but  to  thee  be  the  glory.''  Whole  bands  of  Tartar 
taroops  broke  and  fled  when  they  heard  the  name  of  the  Polish  hero 
repeated  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Ottoman  lines.  At  the 
same  moment  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  added  to  the  consternation  of 
the  superstitious  Moslems,  who  beheld  with  dread  the  crescent 
waning  in  the  heavens.  With  a  furious  charge  the  Polish  infantry 
seized  an  eminence  that  commanded  the  grand  Vizier's  position, 
when  Kara  Mustapha,  taken  by  surprise  at  this  unexpected  attack, 
fell  at  once  from  the  heights  of  confidence  to  the  depths  of  despair. 
Charge  upon  charge  was  rapidly  hurled  upon  the  already  wavering 
Moslems,  whose  rout  soon  became  general.  In  vain  the  vizier  tried 
to  rally  the  broken  hosts.     "  Can  you  not  aid  me !"  said  he  to  the 

Coofltantlnople.  PopoUtlon  about  thrae  hundred  and  sereaty  Uiouaand.  In  Roman  history 
Vleiuia  It  known  at  Findahona^  (see  Maf  No.  VIII^)  and  It  remarkable  at  being  the  plai^ 
where  Mareus  Aurellus  died.  After  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  margraves  or  dukes  held  Vlerma 
tlU  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  toon  after  which  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  In  1484  it  was  taken  by  the  Hungarians,  whose  king,  Matthias,  made  it 
the  seat  of  his  court  Since  the  time  of  Uaximllion  it  has  boeu  the  usual  residence  of  the 
andMiakea  of  Austria,  and  the  emperors  of  Germany.  About  two  miles  ftt>m  the  city  is 
Soboabrntm,  the  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  emperor.  It  was  twice  oocupiod  by  Napo- 
laen:  *he  treaty  of  Schdnbrunn  was  signed  In  it  in  1806,  and  here  the  duke  of  Eelchttadt,  bob 
•r  Mapoftwn,  died  i  1 1838.    [Map  No.  >: VII.) 
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oham  of  ihe  Tartars,  wbo  parsed  him  among  the  fagitiyefl.  "  I  know 
the  king  of  Poland,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  I  tell  you,  that  witli  sach 
an  enemy  we  have  no  siiety  hut  in  flight  Look  at  the  sky ;  see  if 
Qod  is  not  against  ns." 

6.  So  sadden  and  general  wto  the  panic  among  the  Turks,  that  at 
six  o'clock  Sohieski  entered  the  camp  where  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  tents  were  still  found  standing ;  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  the  Orientals  had  disappeared ;  but  their  spoils,  their  horses, 
their  camels,  their  splendor,  loaded  the  ground.  The  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity—of civilization — ^had  prevailed ;  the  wave  of  Mussulman 
power  had  retired,  never  to  return.  But  Sohieski  received  little 
thanks  from  a  jealous  monarch  for  rescuing  him  and  his  country 
from  irretrievable  ruin  ;  and  Poland — ^unhappy  Poland  1  had  saved 
a  serpent  from  death,  which  afterward  turned  and  stung  her  for  the 
kindnoss.  Sohieski  died  in  1696,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  that  was 
frst  overwhelming  his  country  through  the  dissensions  and  clamors 
of  a  turbulent  nobility,  and  just  in  time  to  save  his  withered  laurels 
from  being  torn  from  his  brow  by  the  rude  hand  of  rebellion.  With 
him  the  greatness  of  his  native  land  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 

7.  Russia,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 

immersed  in  extreme  ignorance  and  barbarism  ;  and  al- 
'  *  -  though  a  glimmering  of  light  dawned  upon  her  during 
the  reign  of  Alexis,  who  died  in  1677,  yet  the  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Russia  is  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  whose  genius  first 
opened  to  its  people  the  advantages  of  civilization.  In  1689,  this 
prince,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  became  sole  monarch  of 
Bussia.  The  vigorous  development  of  his  mind  was  a  subject  of 
universal  wonder  and  admiration.  Full  of  energy  and  activity,  he 
found  nothing  too  arduous  to  be  attempted,  and  he  commenced  at 
once  the  vast  project  of  changing  the  whole  system  of  the  govern 
ment,  and  of  reforming  the  manners  of  the  people.  His  first  exer 
tlons  were  directed  to  the  remodelling  and  disciplining  of  the  army 
and  the  improvement  of  his  resources ;  and  from  the  model  of  a  smal\ 
yacht  on  the  river  which  runs  through  Moscow,  he  constructed  tht 
first  Russian  navy.  In  1694  he  took  from  the  Turks  the  advaa 
tugeous  port  of  Azof,^  which  opened  to  his  subjects  the  commerce  oi 

1.  The  «M  of  Axaf^  tbo  Valu*  Mttoti*  of  the  ancients,  commonicttee  br  the  iwrrow  s'.rait  eC 
yenictOe,  (an.  dmmorian  Bosporus^)  wfth  the  north-western  anglo  of  Uio  Bln^  Sea.  1^ 
p#H  of  Axof  is  at  the  m  mth  of  the  Don,  at  the  northeastern  extrcmltj  of  tlie  sea  ol  AjoC 
The  town,  aodentljr called  Tanauymal,  in  the  mkkUe  afea,  Tmo, ooeo  liad  u  MtewlTi  Irate. 
but  is  now  fkst  (ailing  into  decay. 
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tiie  Blaok  Sea.  This  aoquisition  enlarged  liis  yiews,  and  he 
moiced  a  BjsUm.  of  internal  improvements,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject, bj  c(mnecting  the  waters  of  the  Bwina,'  the  Volga,*  and  the 
Don,  to  open  a  water  communication  between  the  Baltic,  Black,  and 
Oaspiaa  6eas.  A  few  years  later  he  laid,  near  the  shores  of  the 
Chdf  of  Finland,  the  foundations  of  St  Petersburg,'  a  eitj  whidi  he 
designed  to  be  the  emporium  of  Northern  oommerce  and  the  capital 
of  his  dominions. 

8.  Being  conyinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  natiyos  of  Western 
Europe  over  hb  own  barbarous  subjects,  in  1697  he  sent  out  to  Italy, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  two  or  three  hundred  young  men,  to  learn 
the  arts  of  those  countries,  particularly  ship-building  and  navigation ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  himself  left  his  dominions,  as  a  private 
individual,  to  prooure  knowledge  by  his  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence. He  visited  Amsterdam,  where  he  entered  himself  as  a  com^ 
mon  carpenter  in  one  of  the  principal  dockyards,  laboring  and  liv 
iog  like  tiie  other  workmen,  and  demanding  the  same  pay;  he  also 
went  to  England,  where  he  examined  the  principal  naval  arsenals;  and 
after  a  year's  absence  returned  home,  greatly  improved  in  mechanical 
science,  and  accompanied  by  numerous  artisans  whom  he  had  engaged 
to  aid  him  in  the  great  design  of  instructing  his  subjects  in  the  arts 
of  more  civilised  nations.  The  ohi^  politicjtl  acts  of  the  reign  of 
this  truly  great  man  belong  to  the  history  of  the  next  century. 

9.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Tvrkeyy  during  the  reign  of  Solyman 
tlie  Magnificent,  the  ootemporary  of  the  emperor  Charles  j^^^--^^ 
Y.,  had  become  the  most  powerful  empire  in  the  world,  '  "'  ^ 
reaching  from  the  confines  of  Austria  on  the  west,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  and  extending  over  Egypt  on  the 
south.  Other  able  princes,  who  suooeeded  Solyman,  with  Mussul- 
man pride  held  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  scorn,  and  the  Ottoman 
arms  continued  to  maintain  their  aso^dency  over  those  of  Christen- 
dom until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  in  IGSS, 
the  famous  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  totally  defeated  the  army  em* 

L  Hie  Dwina  here  met  Uoned  rises  near  the  louroee  of  the  Volga,  and  empUee  tnto  tb^  Golf 
«r  Biga,  la  the  Baltic,  nlmt  miles  Mow  Riga.  Another  rirer  of  the  nme  name  falls  into  the 
Wbte  Soa,  thirty^hre  miles  below  Archangel. 

8.  The  f^olfo,  or  fFo/^o,  the  largest  rirer  of  Europe,  has  Its  sources  In  oentrnl  Russia,  and 
As  noatb  to  the  Ossplaa  Sea.  It  is  the  great  artery  of  Russia,  and  the  grand  route  of  the  In- 
iemal  traOc  of  that  empire ;  but  it  is  said  that  Ito  waters  are  decreasing  In  depth,  and  that 
sandbanks  are  becoming  serious  obstacles  to  Its  narlgation. 

X  $t,  PHertkmrg^  the  modem  capital  of  Russia,  and  one  of  the  langest  and  flnest  oi«*ea  oc 
Eufope,  la  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neva,  at  its  entraooe  into  the  Gi  If  cf  Flola^d. 
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ployed  in  tbe  tiiege  of  Yienna.  This  eyent  marks  the  era  of  the 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  power.  A  powerful  league  formed  between 
Austria,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Venice,  followed  upon  the  defeat  of 
the  Ottoman  forces  at  Vienna,  and  in  1687  the  Turks  were  finallj 
driven  out  of  Hungary,  and  dispossessed  of  the  greater  portion  of 
Southern  Greece.  In  1697,  while  this  war  continued,  they  snstained 
a  total  defeat  by  the  famous  Prince  Eugene,  in  the  battle  of  Zenta,* 
in  which  they  lost  thirty  thousand  men.  The  treaty  of  Carlowiti* 
in  1699,  completed  tbe  humiliation  of  the  Porte  ;^  Transylvania,' 
Sclavonia,*  and  Hungary,  being  preserved  to  the  emperor  of  Austria; 
Podolia,*  with  other  portions  of  the  Ukraine,"  remaining  in  the  pos- 
session of  Poland,  while  Russia  retained  her  conquests  on  the  Blank 
Sea.     Morea,  or  Southern  Greece,  was  ceded  to  Venice. 

10.  The  political  history  of  Italy,  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  of  trifling  importance,  but  the  social  condition  of  iti 
people  merits  a  passing  notice.  The  Reformation  bad 
destroyed  the  political  influence  of  the  pope,  who  was  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  petty  sovereign  over  the  small  territory  embraced  in  tiie 
"  States  of  the  Church ;"  while  Spam,  mistress  of  the  fairest  prov- 
inces of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  of  its  two  large  and  beaotifol 
islands,  inflicted  upon  the  country  numerous  evils  which  made  the 
people  at  once  poor  and  miserable.  The  effects  of  Spanish  role  are 
faithfully  characterized  by  a  Milanese  writer,  who  forcibly  depicts 
the  wretchedness  of  the  fertile  and  once  populous  valley  of  Lorn- 
bardy.  <<  The  Spaniards,'^  he  remarks,  '^  possessed  central  Lombard/ 
for  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  years.     They  found  in  its  chief  city 

1.  Z*nu  U  «  «maU  town  of  Southern  Hungary,  on  the  TheiM,  a  northern  btanch  of  tbe  Daa> 
vbe,  two  btindred  and  forty  milea  south-east  trom  Vienna.  (In  history  the  name  of  this  towa 
b  variously  spelled  Zenta,  Zentba,  Zeuta,  and  Zeutha.)    (Mtp  No.  XVIL) 

8.  Carlowitt  is  a  town  of  Austrian  Sdaronla,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  abeel 
flfty  miles  south  of  Zenta.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 

3.  Transflvania  Is  the  most  eastern  ]>rovinoe  of  the  Austrian  empire,  lying  east  of  HangUTi 
and  north  of  the  Turkish  proTiooe  of  Wallachia.  It  Is  divided  principally  unot^  three  dis* 
tinet  races,— the  Magyar,  the  Szekler  or  Sicull,  and  the  Saxon.    (Map  No.  X  VH.) 

4.  ScUvoni*,  a  provlnoe  of  the  Austrian  empire,  usually  regarded  as  formii^  a  part  of  Baa 
gary,  has  Hungary  on  the  north,  and  the  Turidah  provincea  of  Bosnia  and  Serria  on  theioolk 
(Map  No.  XVIL) 

&  PodaliA,  now  a  province  of  south-western  Russia,  lies  along  the  eastern  bank  of  fts 
Dniester.  It  was  long  governed  by  lie  own  princes ;  but,  In  1569,  It  was  united  to  Poland.  B 
has  belonged  to  Russia  since  1793.    (Jlfa^  No.  XVU.) 

6.  Tlie  Urkaine,  (a  word  signifying  **  the  frontier,'"}  was  an  extensive  country  In  the  soatk 
eastern  part  of  Russian  Poland,  now  forming  the  Russian  provinces  of  Podolia,  Kiev,  CbarkoVi 
and  Poltava.    Kiev,  on  the  Dnieper,  was  the  chief  town.    (Jlfo^  No.  XVIL) 

a.  P«rC«-tbe  Ottoman  court,  so  called  fh>m  the  gate  of  the  sultan^  paiaee  wheie  jvittn  ^ 
•iBini«erMi:aatbeSttbliaier#ru.    L./orto,Fr./«r^M|^4oororgate.» 
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three  hundied  cbousand  souls :  they  left  in  it  scarcely  a  third  of  that 
number.  They  found  in  it  seventy  woollen  manufactories :  they  lofk 
in  it  no  more  than  five.  They  found  agriculture  skilful  and  flour- 
ishing :  before  the  province  was  wrested  from  them  they  had  passed 
laws  which  made  emigration  a  capital  crime."  The  Spanish  gov- 
ernors of  the  provinces  looked  upon  the  conquered  countries  as  es- 
tates calculated  to  fill  their  own  and  the  royal  coffers ;  and  not  only 
was  the  nation  drained  of  its  treasure,  but  of  its  blood  also.  The 
flower  of  the  people,  draughted  by  thousands  into  the  Spanish 
armies,  perished  in  the  "Wars  of  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands. 

1 1.  But  numerous  as  were  the  evils  which  flowed  from  the  admin- 
istrative oppression  of  the  Spaniards,  they  were  light  when  compared 
with  ♦*»e  fearful  corruption  in  morals  that  pervaded  the  whole  system 
of  society.  An  insidious  licentiousness,  under  the  garb  of  gallantry, 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  while  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
kindled  into  frenzy  by  Caatilian  fancies  about  knightly  honor,  but  no 
longer  ennobled  by  personal  courage,  or  manly  selfrespect,  made 
Italy,  for  many  generations,  infamous  as  the  scene  of  poisonings  and 
assassinations.  Risings  and  revolutions  of  the  people  were  frequent ; 
during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  coasts 
were  continually  infested  by  Turkish  and  Algerine  corsairs;  the 
fields  were  ravaged ;  houses,  villages,  and  whole  towns  were  burned ; 
and  thousands  were  carried  away  into  slavery ;  while,  in  the  interior, 
robbers  were  scarcely  less  destructive,  large  troops  of  whom  plun- 
dered, or  exacted  ransoms,  and  more  than  once  resisted  successfully 
battalions  of  regular  soldiers.  Such  is  the  mournful  picture  pre- 
sented  by  Italy,  the  land  of  Roman  greatness  and  renown,  during 
the  seventeenth  century. 

12.  The  principal  events,  to  which  we  have  not  already  al- 
luded, that  mark  the  history  of  the  Spanish  penm*  ^ 
aula  during  the  seventeenth  century,  are  the  expulsion  spamsk  - 
of  the  Moors,  the  revolt  of  Portugal,  and  the  ac-  '*'^'^*^^ 
knowledgment  of  the  mdependence  of  Holland.  Twice  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Moors,  or  Moriscos,  had  risen  against 
their  Christian  masters ;  they  had  been  dispersed,  from  Granada, 
among  the  other  Spanish  provinces,  and  compelled,  against  their 
will,  to  receive  Christian  baptism.  Tranquillity  could  scarcely 
be  hoped  from  so  arbitrary  a  measure ;  and  the  Moriscos,  thirsting 
for  revenge,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  African  princes, 
whom  they  urged  to  invade  the  peninsula,  promising  to  rise  on  the 
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first  signal.  This  oiroamstanoe  beooming  known,  tbe  expulsion  of  the 
whole  body  was  decreed,  and  the  cruel  mandate  was  carried  into 
executioni  although  not  without  open  resistance  in  several  of  the 
proyinces.  (1610.)  In  all,  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  thousand  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  industrious  portion  of  the  community  were 
forcibly  driven  from  their  homes,  while  large  numberSy  by  making  a 
profession  of  Christianity,  were  permitted  to  remain.  This  was  a 
blow  no  less  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  Spain,  than  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  was  to  a  sister  kingdom. 

13.  Portugal  had  been  united  to  Spain  in  1580,  partly  by  con- 
quest, and  partly  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a  portion  of  its 
nobility ;  but  the  union  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the 
former  country.  Finding  themselves  ground  to  the  dust  by  intoler- 
able taxes  and  forced  loans,  their  complaints  disr^arded,  their  per- 
sons insulted,  and  their  prosperity  at  an  end,  in  1640  they  organised  a 
general  revolt,  and  the  sway  of  Spain  over  Portugal  was  forever  broken, 
by  the  election,  to  the  throne,  of  the  duke  of  Bragansa,*  with  the  title 
of  John  IV.  To  complete  the  humiliation  of  Spain,  eight  years  kter, 
in  the  treaty  of  Munster,'  she  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependence of  Holland,  after  having  maintained  against  her  a  warfare 
of  eighty  years'  duration,  only  interrupted  by  a  Iwrief  truce  of  twelve 
years  from  1609  to  1621 ;  and  even  during  this  period,  hostiHties 
did  not  cease  in  the  Indies.  The  disasters  that  were  befalling  Ro- 
man Catholic  Spain  were  fast  overwhelming  that  proud  monarchy 
with  disgrace  and  ruin,  whUe  the  new  Republic  of  Holland  was 
taking  its  place,  as  a  free  and  independent  State,  among  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  Europe.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia,  signed  the 
same  year,  1648,  secured  to  Holland  internal  tranquillity,  by  recon- 
ciling the  conflicting  interests  of  her  own  people,  and  guaranteeing 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, — one  of  the  noble  aims 
and  results  of  Christian  civilization. 

14.  The  history  of  the  Asiatic  nations  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
^jj^        merits  but  little  notice.     During  this  period  a  series  of 

*AsiAiio  •    imbecile  tyrants  ruled  over  Persia.     Their  reigns  were 
KATioHa.     generally  peaceful,  but  the  higher  classes  were  enervated 

].  Bragtmta  \%  a  town  at  tbe  nortb-eMtero  extremity  of  Portugal.  In  1443  It  wai  erected 
Into  a  ducby,  and  in  1G40,  John,  eighth  dake  of  Braganza,  ascended  the  Pcrtugueee  UinM* 
under  the  title  of  John  IV.  His  desoendante  continue  to  enjoy  the  crown  of  Portngali  and 
have  also  acquired  that  of  Brbsil.  The  town  and  furrounding  disUtct  of  BrBgxnsa  ttiU  bekof 
to  the  king  of  Portugal  at  the  duke  of  Braganza.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

%  MmntUr^  a  (own  of  Westphalia,  is  ninety-flye  miles  north-east  firom  Alz-la<hapeUe.  At 
iMiiiy  of  Muuter  was  a  pan  of  that  of  Westphalia.  See  We  Iphalia,  p.  360.  (JUflfNaSVIU 
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I)j  luxury,  and  the  mitftial  iq)irit  of  the  people  suffered  so  mnok 
from  inaction,  that  early  in  the  following  century  the  Affghans,  a 
warlike  pa>ple  on  the  confines  of  India,  invaded  the  kingdom,  and 
placed  the  royal  diadem  on  the  head  of  their  chief  Mahmoud.  In 
1644  an  important  revolution  was  terminated  in  China,  by  which  the 
Manchoos,  a  race  sprung  from  the  expelled  Mongols  and  the  eastern 
Tartars,  established  themselves  firmly  in  the  empire,  after  a  war  of 
twenty-seven  years'  duration.  Happily  for  the  country,  Shunchy, 
the  first  emperor  of  the  Manchoo-Tartar  dynasty,  showed  himself  a 
generous  and  enlightened  monarch;  and  his  son  and  successor 
Kang-hy,  who  had  the  singular  fortune  to  reign  sixty  years,  was  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  that  ever  ruled  the  country, — the 
Chinese  historians  ascribing  to  him  almost  every  virtue  that  can 
adorn  a  throne. 

15.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  great  Mogul 
empire  of  Asia,  having  northern  Hindostan  for  the  seat  of  its  centred 
power,  and  the  Persian  dominions  for  its  western  limits,  gradually 
declined  in  greatness  until,  in  1659,  the  famous  Aurungsebe  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne,  by  the  imprisonment  of  his  fiftther.  Under  this 
prince,  who  ruled  with  the  most  tyrannical  cruelty,  establishing  Mo- 
hammedanism throughout  his  dominions  by  a  rigorous  persecution 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  destruction  of  their  temples,  the  Mogul  em- 
pire was  extended  and  consolidated;  but  on  his  death,  in  1707,  it 
experienced  a  rapid  decline,  and  was  soon  broken  into  fragments. 

16.  The  seventeenth  century  marks  the  era  of  the  establishmei^ 
of  the  principal  Butch,  Spimish,  Frendi,  and  English  -^^^^-^ 
oolonies  in  the  New  World,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  nial  bstab- 
and  Africa.     Near  the  close  of  the  preceding  century  the  i!55^-H™- 
Dutch  had  founded  the  colony  of  Surinam'  in  South  America,  and 
m  1607  they  gamed  a  footing  in  the  East  Indies  by  capturing,  from 
the  Portuguese,  the  Moluccas'  or  Spice  Islands,  which  they  continued 
l3  hold  against  all  competitors.     A  few  years  later  they  founded 
New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.     In  1619  they  founded  Batavia, 

L  SwriHmm,  or  Botch  GgUna,  is  on  the  north  wiitem  coaMof  South  America,  haying  Freneh 
Guiana  on  the  east,  and  English  Gniana  on  tlie  west. 

S.  The  MolueeMSj  of  which  Anhoyna  Is  the  principal,  are  a  olnster  of  small  islands  nort> 
•r  Anstralia  or  New  HoUaod,  ami  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea,  lliey  are  dlstlngnlsbed 
ehieOy  for  the  prodiKHion  of  spires,  particularly  natmegs  and  doves.  When  in  15 il  the  Poiw 
tngnese  discorered  these  islands,  the  Arabians  were  already  settled  there.  The  Portuguese  had 
almost  the  enllre  monopoly  of  the  sploe  trade  till  the  beghining  of  the  seventeenth  centwy^ 
when  the  DnU  h  took  be  Islands  (h>m  them.  Since  1796  the  Bf oluooas  liave  been  twice  oo» 
tucred  by  the  Kogiish,  but  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1815  they  were  restored  to  the  Dulch. 
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in  tbe  island  of  Java ; — about  the  same  time  they  wrested  the  Jap- 
anese  trade  from  the  Portuguese.  In  1650  thej  seized  and  colonized 
thb  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  had  previously  been  claimed  by  the 
English,  and  six  years  later  they  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  the 
island  of  Ceylon.'  The  Butch  adopted,  in  their  colonial  regulationa, 
a  more  exclusive  system  of  policy  than  other  nations ;  and  this,  to* 
gether  with  their  harsh  treatment  of  the  natives,  was  the  principal 
oause  of  the  final  ruin  of  their  empire  in  the  Indies. 

17.  The  numerous  colonies  founded  by  Spain  in  the  New  World 
during  the  previous  century  had  now  become  consolidated  into  one 
vast  empire,  embracing  most  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  to- 
gether with  the  extensive  realms  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  over  which 
the  Spanish  monarch  ruled  with  the  most  absolute  despotism.  The 
immense  wealth  derived  from  these  possessions  excited  the  envy  and 
cupidity  of  all  Europe ;  and  frequently,  during  the  wars  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  the  Spanish  fleets,  laden  with  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  New  World,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  French,  or 
English  cruisers ;  while  bands  of  pirates,  or  Buccaneers,  who  had 
their  coverts  among  the  small  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  often 
plundered  the  coasts,  and  roamed  at  will,  the  terror  of  the  Spanish 
seas. 

18.  The  materials  for  a  history  of  the  Spaniah  possessions  in  the 
New  World,  during  nearly  three  centuries,  are  exceedingly  meagrs 
and  uninteresting,  treating  of  little  but  the  same  unvarying  rule  of 
arbitrary  and  avaricious  viceroys  or  governors,  of  commercial  re- 
strictions the  most  odious  and  oppressive,  and  of  the  miseries  of  an 
aboriginal  population,  the  most  abject  that  could  possibly  be  conceived. 

19.  The  French  colonization,  in  the  New  World,  during  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  embraces  only  the  founding  of  Quebec,  and  a  few 
other  feeble  settlements  in  the  Canadas ;  and,  at  the  very  close  of 
the  century,  the  landing  of  two  hundred  emigrants,  and  the  erection 
of  a  rude  fort,  in  Lower  Louisiana.  Nor  was  anything  importan 
accomplished  by  the  French,  during  this  period,  in  the  newly  discov- 
ered regions  of  the  Old  World.  About  the  middle  of  the  centmy 
they  attempted  to  make  Madagascar'  one  of  their  colonies,  a  scheme 

1.  Ceflon  is  « large  Idand  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  near  the  toathem  extremity  of  Hlii- 
doetan.  The  cinnamon  tree,  which  was  found  only  in  Ceylon  and  Oochin^^hina,  is  Its  moil 
Talaable  production.  Extensive  ruins  of  cities,  canals,  aqueducts,  bridges,  temples,  Jtc.,sbow 
thai  (3eyIon  was,  at  a  remote  period,  a  rich,  populous,  and  comparatiTely  civilized  nounHy* 
After  HoUaiid  had  been  erected  into  the  Batavlaii  republic  in  1705,  the  English  took  posMiriMl 
of  Ceylon,  and  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  iu  i^ffiS,  it  was  formally  ceded  to  them. 

d,  Madagasear  is  a  large  isiond  off  the  eastern  coast  of  South  Africa,  (h>m  wtsldi  U  ititp*' 
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which  proved  futile  on  account  of  the  extreme  onheidthiness  of  tha 
island.  In  1672  tlie  French  purchased  the  town  of  Pondicherry/ 
in  Hindostan,  from  its  native  sovereign,  and  estahlished  there  a 
colony  with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  success ;  hut  the  place  wai 
several  times  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  until, 
finally,  it  was  restored  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1815,  and  is  now  the 
principal  French  settlement  on  the  Asiatic  continent 

20.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  English  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  commerce  of  the  East  Indies ;  and  in  the  year 
1600  a  company  of  London  merchants,  known  as  the  London  East  India 
Company,  obtained  a  charter  from  queen  Elizabeth,  giving  to  them  the 
exclusive  right  of  trading  with  those  distant  countries.  Daring  the 
seventeenth  century  the  London  company  made  little  progress  in  ef- 
fecting settlements  in  the  Indies ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  period,  a 
small  part  of  the  island  of  Java,'  Fort  St  Gkorge  at  Madras,'  the 
island  of  Bombay,*  and  Fort  William  erected  at  Calcutta*  in  1699| 

rtt«d  by  Mozmnbiqiie  CbanneL  Soon  aSor  the  peaoe  of  1815  tho  Freneh  formed  Mrenl  mudl 
eolonies  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  ;  and  (mm  1818  to  18S5  the  English  mistl<»nariee  bad 
some  success  in  conTening  the  natives ;  but  since  tbe  latter  period  the  miasionarles  have  beea 
forbidden  to  approach  the  laiaDd,  and  Mndagasoir  may  now  be  reckoned  among  the  barbaron* 
countries  of  eastern  Aftica. 

1.  Pmtdicherry  is  a  town  of  Hlndostan,  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  eighty  odles  south-weit 
ftom  Madras.  Population  about  flAy-flve  thousand.  The  French  posseasicms  In  India,  com* 
priaing  Poodicherry,  Chandemagore,  Karical  in  tbe  Oamalic,  Mah^  In  Malibar,  and  Yanaon  In 
Oriasa,  with  tbe  territory  attached  to  each,  have  a  total  population  of  about  one  hundred  and 
atxty-sln  tiMHisand,  of  whom  one  thousand  are  whites. 

2.  J^vA  is  a  large  Island  of  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  south  of  Borneo,  belonging  principally  to 
tbe  Dutch,  and  tbe  centre,  as  well  as  tlie  most  valuable,  of  their  possessions  in  tbe  East  Area, 
a  nttle  less  than  that  of  tbe  Stale  of  New  York.  Population  between  Ave  and  six  mUlionSi 
The  Portuguese  reached  Java  in  1911,  and  tbe  Dutch  in  1905.  The  latter  (bonded  Batarla  Iq 
1619.  In  181 1  Java  was  taken  by  a  British  force,  and  held  UU  1810,  when,  In  parsnance  of  tkm 
treaty  of  Paris,  It  was  restored  to  the  Dutch. 

3.  MmdroM  is  a  huye  city  on  the  soath<eastem  eoast  of  Hlndostan,  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  south-west  from  Calcutta.  Population  upwards  of  fom*  hundred  thousand.  Madras  is 
b«dly  situated,  has  no  harbor,  and  is  almost  wholly  unapproachable  by  sea.  It  was  the  first 
acquisition  made  In  India  by  the  British,  who  obtained  It  by  grant  from  the  n^wh  of  Dljoagur, 
In  iO.>0,  with  permission  to  erect  a  fort  there.  The  fort  was  besieged  In  17(ht  by  one  of  Aurung* 
aebo^s  generals;  and  in  1744  by  the  French,  to  whom  It  surrendered  after  a  bombardment  of 
three  days.  It  was  restored  to  the  English  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la^ntapelle,  and  succemAilly  tu^ 
talocNl  a  memorable  siege  by  the  Freneh  under  Lally  in  1758-9 ;  since  which  it  has  experienced  no 
boAtile  attack.  Madras  is  the  capital  of  the  British  presidency  of  the  same  name,  which  embrace* 
the  whole  of  South  Hlndostan,  extending  about  five  hundred  miles  norih  from  Oapv  Comorin. 

4.  Btmb^y  is  built  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  on  the  weste-n  coast  of  Hiudostan,  ten 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  eouth-wost  from  Oslcutta.  Population  abcut  two  bundnod  and  foriy 
thousand.  In  1530  Bombay  was  obtained  by  the  Portuguese  from  a  Hindoo  chief:  by  them  II 
was  ceded  to  Charles  II.,  in  I6GI,  as  part  of  queen  Caiberino*s  dowry;  and  in  i66d  it  wat 
transftsrod,  by  the  king,  to  the  East  India  Company,  at  an  annual  rent  of  t^n  pounds  steriing. 
Soon  «nor  it  realized  to  tbe  company  a  revenue  of  three  thousand  pound.:  a  year.  Bombay  it 
the  capiial  of  Uie  presidency  of  the  same  name. 

i,  (MLiutu^  tbe  capital  of  the  British  dntlnlnns  la  the  fiait,  la  aUoated  on  tht  eaaton  rid* 
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the  whole  inhabited  bj  mlj  a  few  hundred  Europeans,  formed  the 
extent  of  their  East  India  possessions.  Such  was  the  feeble  be- 
ginning)  and  slow  progress,  of  an  association  of  merchants  that "  now 
rules  oyer  an  empire  containing  a  hundred  millions  of  subjects,  raises 
a  tribute  of  more  than  three  millions  annuallj,  possesses  an  armj 
of  more  than  two  hundred  ^ousand  men,  has  princes  for  its  senrants, 
and  emperors  pensioners  on  its  bounty." 

21.  The  first  successful  attempt  at  American  oolonization  by  the 
English  was  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  in  the  year 
1607.  This  was  followed  by  the  settlement  of  Plymouth  in  New 
England,  in  1620,  by  a  band  of  Puritans,  who  had  resolved  to  seek, 
in  the  wilderness  of  America,  that  freedom  of  worship  which  their 
native  country  denied  them.  During  the  same  century  the  English 
formed  settlements  in  all  the  Atlantic  States  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
the  latter  only  excepted,  which  was  not  colonized  until  the  year 
1733  ;  the  Dutch,  who  had  settled  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York, 
were  conquered  by  the  English  in  1644;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Swedes,  who  had  settled  Delaware,  and  had  subsequently  been  re- 
duced by  the  Dutch,  shared  the  fate  of  their  masters.  The  history 
of  the  British  American  colonies,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
marked  no  less  by  the  struggles  of  the  colonists  against  the  natural 
difficulties  of  their  situation,  and  by  the  Indian  wars  in  which  they 
were  often  involved,  than  by  their  noble  resistance  to  the  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  rule  of  the  mother  country.  The  early  colonists, 
those  of  New  England  especially,  had  left  their  homes  on  the  oth^ 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  seek,  in  the  wilds  of  America,  an  asylum 
where  they  might  enjoy  unmolested  their  religious  f^ith  and  worship; 
and  they  brought  with  them  to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  that  spirit 
of  independence,  and  those  principles  of  freedom,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  American  liberty. 

22.  The  early  history  of  these  colonies  is  full  of  instruction  to  all,— 
in  its  lessons  of  patient  endurance,  and  unyielding  perseverance,  ex- 
alted heroism,  individual  piety,  and  public  virtue ;  but  to  American 
oitisens  it  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  as  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  those  principles  of  firee  government  which  sho- 
ot tbe  rirer  Hoogly*  ttie  most  western  ann  oC  the  Ganges,  about  one  bnndKd  miles  from  Ki 
eotnmoe  Into  the  Bay  of  BengaL  Resident  popnlaUon  about  two  hundred  and  thirtjr  tbouMnd. 
Hm  English  first  made  a  settlement  here  in  1690,  when  Calcutta  was  but  a  small  villsgei  tn- 
hablted  chiefly  by  husbandmen.    In  1796  a  Bengal  chief  dispossessed  tbe  Ei^lsb  of  tbdr  settle- 

,  but  it  was  retaken  by  Colonel  CUyb  in  the  followti^  year,  since  which  It  has  been  qakri^ 
1  by  the  Britiab,  and  risen  to  Its  present  degree  oflmportanee. 
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oeeding  time  hu  perfected  to  tlie  liappiness  and  glory  of  our  countrj, 
tnd  the  adyanoement  of  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
Id  a  work  of  general  history  like  the  present  we  cannot  hope  to  do 
such  a  suhject  justice ;  and  instead  of  attempting  here  a  brief  and 
separate  compend  of  our  early  annals,  it  will  be  piore  satisfactory 
and  useful  to  refer  the  student  to  some  of  the  numerous  standard 
works  on  Ameroan  history  which  are  at  all  times  accessible  to  him, 
and  with  some  one  of  which  it  is  presumable  every  American  youth 
will  early  make  himself  fiuniliar,  before  he  enters  upon  the  itudy  of 
the  gnoeral  history  of  nations. 
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CHAPTEE   y. 

TirE   EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

.  WABOP  THE  SPANISH  SUGCESSION,  AND  CLOSE  OP  THE 
REIGN  OP  LOUIS  XIV. 

ANALYSIS.  L  Pride  and  tmbltioa  of  LoaU  XIV.  E?«iiU  that  led  to  tbe^warof  ito 
^)aoi8h  Snooeaslon.**  EiieLAin>,  Gkimant,  and  Hollanh,  dbclarb  was  aoainiit  Frawcb, 
170S.— 8.  Oaoaea  that  indoced  Foigland  to  engage  In  the  war.  The  opposing  powers.  Death 
of  king  WilUam.  Queen  Anne.— 3.  Opening  of  the  campaign  by  Austria  and  England.  Tha 
French  generals.— 4.  The  campaion  or  1702.  Naval  events.  [Gadlz.  Vigo  Boy.]  Etixts 
or  1703.— 4(.  Everts  op  1704.  fBlenheim.  Gibraltar.]— 6.  Evkrts  op  1705  ars  iTOtf.  Frtadk 
■oesee.  [RamiUlea.  Mona.  Barcelona.  Madrid.]— 7.  Orerturea  of  peace.  CAMPAian  or 
1707.  [Almansa.  Toulon.]  Everts  op  1706.  [Oudenarde.  Brussels.]— 8.  Sulferings  of  ths 
French  In  the  year  1700.  Haughtiness  of  the  monarch.— 9.  Louis  in  vain  seeks  (lesos  with 
Holland.  Battle  of  Malplaquet.  [Malplaquet.]  Successes  of  Louis  In  Spain.  HU  dororatie 
mlsfortunea.— la  Death  of  the  Austrian  emperor.  Importance  of  that  event.  Decline  of  ths 
war.— 11.  Treaty  op  UraECBT,  April  11th,  1713.  [Minorca.  Newfoundland.  Hudsoo'kBsy 
territory.  St.  Christopher.  Radatadt.  Lisle.  Alsaoe.]—li.  Death  of  Louia  XIV.  CBAaAcraa 
OP  TSE  rbior  op  LOITIS  XTV. 

IL  PETER  THE  GREAT  OP  RUSSIA,  AND  CHARLES  XH.  OP  SWEDEN. 

I.  The  rorth  aro  east  or  Europe  daring  the  war  of  the  Spanish  aucceaslon.  Begtontaf 
of  the  reign  of  the  Russlaii  monarch.— S.  Leading  object  with  the  Ckar.  He  Is  Induced  to  ea- 
gage  in  a  war  with  Sweden.  His  allies.  [Livonia.  Riga.]— 3.  Sweden.  Reported  charaetM 
of  Charies  XH.  The  Swedish  council,  and  declarations  of  Chariea.  Chamce  In  the  klo^ 
eharacter. — 4.  Beoirriro  op  bostilities  aoairst  Sweder,  In  the  year  1700.  [Seswidc. 
Holstein.  Narva.]  Charies  humbles  Denmark.  [Copenhagen.]— 5.  The  Polish  king.  Charks 
marches  against  Narva.— 6.  Signal  dbpeat  op  the  Russians  at  Narta.  Remark  of  ths 
Oiar.  SuperatitioD  of  the  Russians.— 7.  The  course  pursued  by  Peter.  Resolution  of  Chsrtsi. 
—a  Victories  or  Charles  ir  the  tear  1708.  [Couriapd.  Warsaw.  Cracow.]  The  PoIW» 
king  deposed.  [Pultnsk.]  Charles  declines  the  soverolgnty  of  Poland.— 9.  Increase  of  hUpow 
and  Infloeocew  [Borysthenee.]  His  viewa,  and  plans,  for  the  (Viture.— 10.  Policy,  and  gradual 
successes,  of  the  Ciar.  [Neva.  Ingrla.]— II.  March  op  Charlrs  ihto  Ruskia,  1707-& 
[Smolensko.]— 11  Passage  of  the  Desna.  [Desna.]  Misfortunes  of  Chariea.— 13.  Sltuatloo  of 
the  Swedish  army  in  the  winter  of  1706-0.  Advance  of  Charies  in  the  Spring.  [Pultowa.]— 1i 
Siege  and  Battle  op  Pultowa.  Escape  of  Chariea.  [Bender.  Oampbeirs  description  of  the 
catastrophe  at  Pultowa.]- 15.  Important  cflhcu  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa.— 10.  Warilke  vieffi 
still  entertained  by  Charles.  He  enlisto  the  Turks  in  his  fhvor.  Treaty  between  the  Ras>lai« 
and  Turks.  [Pruth.]— 17.  Lengthened  sUy  of  Charies  in  Turkey.  Returr  op  CHARLta.— H 
Situation  of  Sweden  on  his  return.  Warlike  projects  of  Charles.  Everts  op  1715.  [Stock* 
holm.]  Siege  of  Stralsund.  Irruption  into  Norwsy.  Project  of  a  union  with  Russia.  Dbatr 
OP  Charles,  171&  [Frederickshall.]— 10.  Change  in  Swedish  aflhirs.  Peace  with  Roaals. 
[Nystad.]— 90.  Characteh  op  Charles  the  Twelptb.  [Dr.  Johnson's  description  of  Uia.] 
—SI.  Death  ard  character  op  Peter  the  Great. 

in.  SPANISH  WARS,  AND  WARS  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  SUCCESSION. 

L  Effects  of  the  treaty  of  l^trechL  Europear  Alliance  for  guaranteeing  the  foUDiMil«f 
the  treaty     Spain  Onally  compelled  to  accede  to  iu— S.  Wah  between  ,£«aLAiiB  aim  StaM 
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ITM.  Its  MiMM.— 3.  Cauibi  or  tbb  wae  or  thb  Auitrum  fvooiMioir.  [PragniMlte 
Moetioii.}— 4.  Qaimay  and  deeigiM,  upon  the  Auatrlan  dominions.  The  poaiUoa  of  Ei^^lind.— ^ 
Plan  of  THB  coAunoN  aoainit  Austria.  Invasion  of  Austria,  1741.  The  dlei  of  Fiank* 
fort.  [Franklbru]  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Hungarians.  Evbrtb  or  1743  and  1743.  [Municb. 
Dottingen.]— €.  Snooesses  and  rer  ^^ims  of  Frederic  of  Prussia,  1744.  The  Austrian  generaL— 7. 
Death  of  CSiaries  Albert,  1745.  Sucoesses  of  Marshal  Saxe.  [Fontenoy.]  Treaty  between 
Praasla  an4  Austria.  Frsncls  L— &  Events  in  Italy  in  1745.  [PledmonL]  Events  of  the  ix- 
TAStON  or  1  RaLANn,  1745-4L  [Edinbnrgli.  Rreston-pans.  CnUoden.]  GruelUes  ot  the  Eng- 
lish.—•.  EvBirrs  in  Ambrica,  1745-6.  [Cape  Breton.>-10.  Evbnts  or  1746-7.  Tebatt  op 
Au-lai-Chapblls,  Oct.  1748.   In  what  respect  the  result  was  fitvorable  to  all  parties. 

IV.  THE  SEVEN  YEARS*  W  AR  :-1756-63. 

1.  The  B10HT  TCARs  or  PBACB  that  followed  the  treaty  of  Alx-hKChapeUe.  Cavsbb  tbat 
THRBATBif BO  ANOTBBE  WAX.— 2.  Esst-lndla  oolonlal  diflleulties  between  France  and  England. 
— ^  North  American  difliculiies.  Bboinnimo  or  bostilitiks  ui  1754  firaddock's  defeat, 
1755.-4.  The  connected  interests  of  all  the  European  States.  The  relations  between  Prussia 
•ad  Austria.  Eqropban  Alliancbs  growing  out  of  them.— 5.  The  threatened  danger  to 
nrusla.— 6.  Putar  Campaign  or  Frbdbric,  1756.— 7.  Declarations  of  war  by  France  and 
England,  1736.  Tlie  first  campaign.— 8.  The  opposing  forces,  1757.  Victory  of  Frederic  at 
Prague,  and  defeat  at  KoNn.  [Kolin.]  General  Invasion  of  Prussia.  Defeat  of  the  English  in 
Germany.— 0.  Dangerous  situation  of  Frederic  [Beriin.]  Recall  of  the  Russian  anQ7. 
Frederic  advances  into  Saxony.— 10.  Great  victory  of  Frederic  at  Rossback.  [Rossback.]- 11. 
Besnlts  of  the  battle.  Fkvderic*s  treatment  of  the  wounded  and  prisoners.— 13.  The  Englidi 
and  Hanorerians  resume  their  arms.  Aflhirs  in  iWeeia.  Victory  <^  Frederic  at  Lissa.  [Llssa.] 
Anecdote  of  Frederic— 1.3.  Results  of  the  campaign  of  1757.- 14.  Successes  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  1758.  Frederic  in  Silesia— escapes  fh>ra  tho  Anstrians  at  Olmutz,  and  marches 
against  the  Russians.  [CHmutx.]— 15.  Battle  of  Zomdorf.  [Zomdorf.]  Anecdotes.  Action 
of  Uochldrcben.  [Uoehklrcben.]  Results  of  the  campaign.— 16.  Losses  of  the  French  In  India 
and  America.— 17.  Opening  of  the  campaign  of  175ft.  Defeat  of  Frederic  at  Kun<«sdorfl 
[Konersdorf.]  His  loss  in  Bohemia.  Result,  to  tlie  Austrians.— 18.  The  campaign  of  tho  duke 
of  Brunswick.  The  results  on  the  ocean  and  in  the  colonies.— 19.  Losses  of  Frederic  In  the 
esmpnign  of  1760.  He  defeats  the  enemy  at  Liegnits  and  Torgau.  [Liegnitz.  Torgau.]— 90. 
The  campaign  In  Germany.— 31.  Alliance  between  France  and  Spain.  Losses  of  Spain  and 
Franec  [Cuba.  Manilla.  Bellelsle.  Guadeloupe]— 38.  The  campaign  of  1761.  Ooldnest 
of  England,  and  change  in  the  Russian  councils.— S3.  General  pbacb  or  1763.  The  results,  lo 
Bnglaod— to  France— to  Prussia.    [Honduras.]    The  miutart  cbaractbr  or  Frbi>bric 

V.  STATE  OP  EUROPE.    THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

1.  Gbnbral  pbaob  in  Ecropb.  Results  of  the  **  Seven  Years*  War.**  EObrts  of  Frederte 
for  the  good  of  his  people.— 3.  France  during  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
Aecesslon  of  Louis  XVI.— 3.  Condition  of  Russia.  Her  war  with  Turkey  apd  Poland.  [Mol- 
daria  and  Wallachia.]  Dismbmbbrmbnt  or  Poland,  1773.— 4.  State  or  parties  in  En-lanb. 
Taxation.  Resignation  of  the  earl  of  Bute— 5.  The  GrenviUe  ministry.  The  case  of  Mr 
Wilkes.— 6.  The  subject  of  Abbbican  taxation.  The  Stamp  Act.— 7.  Misfortunes  of  England 
m  her  attempts  to  coerce  the  Americans.— 8.  Openino  or  tbb  wae  witb  tub  colonies.~8. 
European  eelations  or  Ekoland.  Aid  extended  to  the  Americans^— 10.  Capture  of  Bui^ 
goyne,  1777,  and  alliance  between  France  ani»  tbe  American  States.— It.  Begin- 
tting  of  the  wae  between  France  and  Enoland.- 13.  Wsr  in  the  West  Indies.  [Do- 
minica. St.  Lucia.]— 13.  HostlllUes  In  the  East  Indies,  and  overthrow  of  the  French  power 
there— 14.  Wae  between  Spain  and  Enolano.  Events  of  1770.  [SU  Vincents.  Grenada.] 
—15.  Successes  of  Admiral  Rodney,  1780.  English  merchant  fleet  captured  by  the  Spaniards. 
—16.  The  English  claim  of  the  right  of  search.  Aembd  neuteality  against  England. 
Principles  of  the  Neutrality.  General  concurrence  In  them.— 17.  RurruRB  between  Enolanb 
ABB  Holland.— 18.  Capture  of  8U  EustaUa  by  tbe  English.  [St.  Eustatia.]— 19.  The  Spaniards 
eonqner  West  Florida.  The  French  and  English  in  the  West  Indies.  [Tobago.]  Naval  battle 
off  the  eoast  of  Holland.    [Dogger  Bank.]— 30.  Results  of  the  war  between  England  aaa 
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bar  American  eoloiilet.  Oonthraanee  of  the  trar  in  Eorope.  Siegeof  GlbraHar,  rrei,aiMld» 
mnttkm  tit  tbe  SpanWi  works.— 31.  Mfnorea  taken  by  Spain,  1781  LoMsa  of  the  EnglWi  to 
the  West  Indies.  [Bahamas.]  Naval  Tictory  of  the  English.  [Oarribee  ialand8.}-Si.  Con. 
tinned  siege  of  Gibraltar.  Preparations  for  an  aasanlt.— S3.  The  aasaolt.— S4.  Geoeronaoondas 
of  the  British  seamen.  Resulu  of  the  assault.— 25.  The  war  in  tbb  Bast  Inmbs.  Aeeonal 
of  Hyder  All.  [Mysore.  Seringapatam.j— "iO.  Successes  of  Uyder  All  and  his  son  llppos 
Baib,  in  I7H0.  Events  of  1781-3.— iTT.  Tippoo  oouclodes  a  treaty  wHh  the  English,  1781  B» 
newal  of  the  war,  1790.  Defisat  and  death  of  Tippoo,  1709.— 98.  Tbbatt  or  1783.  Gkhbeak 
TasATT  or  1783,  between  En|iland,  France,  and  ^win.  Itaterma.— 39.  Semarkanpoathaww 
of  the  BerolaUoo. 

VL  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

L  The  Dbmocratic  snarr  of  the  AnMrican  ReTolotion :— its  Inflneoee  opon  Fianefa  aaeia^. 

1.  Slate  of  France  at  the  Ume  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.— 3.  Louis  XVL  HIa  charactflr.'4 
FuAKciAL  DtrncDLTiBs.  Eflbfts  of  Torgot  and  Neckar,  and  the  opposition  which  ihey  eiip 
countered — 5.  The  system  of  Oalonne,and  its  resulta.— 6.  Brienne  calls  Tbb  arATBa-GaaxRAb 
—7.  Remoral  of  Brienne,  and  restoration  of  Neckar.  The  poU^  of  the  court.— 8.  The  genoal 
agilati<Mi  throughout  France.  The  otIIs  to  be  complained  oC  The  clergy  and  the  nobility. 
The  philosophic  party.  The  calling  of  the  Statet^neral— a^volationary  measure.  Denandi 
of  the  Commons.  Results  of  the  elections.— 9.  New  difflcnlly  at  the  opening  of  the  Statss- 
geneniL  Ita  flnal  aettlement.— 10.  Effect  of  the  triumph  of  the  Ukird  estau.  Rbvolutioxabt 
aTATB  or  Paris.  Attack  upon  the  Baatile,  1789.— 11.  Louis  throws  hiroaeli;  for  support,  opoa 
the  popular  party.— 13.  The  ettbcL  Rerolutionary  movements  throughout  France.  Grkat 
Political  cbanobsw— 13.  Two  months  of  quiet  Faminb,  akd  mubs,  in  Paris.  Hie  mob  at 
Versailles,  and  return  of  the  Assembly  and  royal  flunily  to  Paris.— 14.  Formation  of  a  Nbw 
Constitution.  MARSBALLiaa  or  Pabtibs.  The  Jacobin  club.— 15.  Ita  character.  IH 
leadera.  Mlrabean.  His  character,  and  death.— 18.  Thb  Emiobant  Nobuitt.  [CobtoDtz.] 
ATTBMPTicn  BscAPB  or  TBB  ROYAL  rAMiLY,  1791.  The  king  swears  to  support  the  new  oon* 
BtitutioB.  Dissolution  of  tbe  **  Constituent  Assembly.**- 17.  The  "^Legitaative  AaBemUy." 
Chief  parties  in  it.  Growing  influence  of  the  Jacobins.— la  Flrat  acts  of  the  legiahOlTe  ssmri- 
bly.  Object  of  the  Glrondista.  Demands  of  the  Austrian  emperor.  War  bbclarbd  AeAiRiT 
AuaTBiA,  1793.  Real  causes  of  tbe  war.— 19.  Collection  of  fones,  and  invasion  of  FraoM 
The  eflbcts  produced  In  France.— 90.  Mabbacrb  or  tbb  IOtb  or  Aueuar.  Acts  of  tbe  As- 
sembly. Flight  of  La  Fayette.  Dumouriez.— 3J.  Massaorbs  or  Sbptbmbbr.— 33.  Vletoilsi 
of  the  French.  [Jemappes.  Maraeillee  Hymn.]— 33.  Decree  of  the  Natkmal  Conventioa. 
Trial  ANn  bxbcution  or  Louis  XVL 

[1793.]  -34.  Fall  or  tbb  Girondists.— 35.  Rule  of  the  Jacobtna.— a&  Tbb  Rbion  or 
Tbrror.  Execution  of  the  queen.  Triumpb  or  lariDBLiTT.— 37.  Divisions  among  the  JaoobiB 
leaders.  Fall  or  tbb  Dantonists.— 38.  War  against  Europr.- 39.  Defection  of  Da* 
mouriex.— 90.  Fate  of  Custine.— 31.  War  on  the  Spanish  lh>ntier.  In  ottier  quarterB.--3S.  la- 
auRRBCTioN  or  La  Vbndbb.  Vlctoiy  of  the  Vendeans  at  Sanmur,  and  defeat  at  Nantai* 
[Saumur.]  Repeated  defeats  of  the  Republicans.  [Tnribu.]— 33.  Cruelties  of  the  RepabHeans. 
The  Vendeans  cross  Into  Brittany.  [Cholet.  Chateau  Oonthier.]— 34.  Closing  scenes  of  the 
Vendean  war.  [Granville.  Bians.  Savenay.  l*he  Vendean  leadera.]— 35.  iNsuRRRcnoaa  la 
TBB  souTB  or  Francr.  Marseilles  and  Lyona.— 36^  Siege  of  Toulon.  Napoleon  Bonaparta. 
—37.  Results  of  the  campaign  of  1793. 

[1794.]  38.  Progrees  of  Uie  Revolution  after  tiie  001  of  Danton.— 39.  Fall  or  RoaRsnaaaXi 
AND  BND  or  TBB  Rbion  ot  Tbrror. — la  Military  condition  of  France.— 41.  Tbb  Enousb  no 

TORIOUS  AT    BRA,  AND  TBB   FrbNOB    ON  TBB  LAND.     [BlSCSy.] — 43.  SbOORD  rARTfnON  Of  FO- 

LAND.— 43.  Third  partition  or  Poland. 

[1795.]  44.  Dissolution  or  thk  riasT  coalition  against  Francr.  AustriRi  BnglaBat 
and  Russia.— 45.  Internal  condition  of  France.  Tbr  Nbwt  Constitution.— 40.  iNsuRRBcno* 
IN  Paris,  suppressed  by  Napoleon.— 47.  Military  events  of  1795. 

[1795.]  48.  Invasion  or  Gbrmant  by  Jordan  and  Moreau.— 49.  Tbb  Arkt  or  Italt.  Vldo« 
ries  of  Napoleon.  [Montenotte.  Millesslrao.  Lodi.  Arook.  Mantua.]— 50.  Disturr^'^ 
IB  England.    Spain.    English  supremacy  at  sea.    French  ir  vasion  of  Ireland. 

£1797.]    51.  Napolbon*s  Austrian  cabpaign.    Trbatt  ar  Caxpo  Formic.    [OUBp(>  ^^ 
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■yo.]   LoMMofftaly.  WLltrtfcQf  iMiligt^MidBTAjLMHMMiToy  MitiTAKt  Pmfothm  ni 

Fkahck. 

[1798.]  51  Pkcpakatioks  ros  tbk  imrAiioii  or  Emolajid.  Ezfbditioii  to  Eotvt.— ML 
PreparationB  for  ttM  expedttton.— 59.  Snrrooder  of  Malta.  [Malta.]  SUNiniDg  of  Atoxandrla.— 
56w  Poll^  of  Napoleon.  [Tbo  Arab  poputatlon.  Gairo.]  Battlb  or  tbk  Pteajiim.— 57. 
Battlb  or  TBK  NiLB.— 58.  Remarkablo  energy  of  Napoleon.  Conquest  of  Upper  RgypU 
[1790.]  SvuAH  EzFSDtnoR.— 50.  SnoB  or  Ackb.  [Mount  Tabor.]  Battlb  or  Mouirr 
Tabor.  [Nasarethf]— 00.  Betom  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt.  Battlb  or  Abovub^— 01.  State  of 
•flklrs  In  Europe^— ^.  Napoleon*8  return  to  France.  Ovbrtbbow  or  tbb  Dibbctort.  [St. 
dooiL]    Napolbom  FtmsT  OojiauL.   Ghangee  of  the  BerolalioiL 

1.  War  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  close  of  the  rbton  aw 
Louis  XIV. — 1.  The  war  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Bjsvriok  had 
not  humbled  the  pride  of  Louis  XIY.,  whose  ambition  soon  involved 
Europe  in  another  war,  known  in  history  as  the  "  War  of  the  Spanish 
succession."  The  immediate  events  that  led  to  the  war  were  the 
following.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain,  in  the 
jemr  1700,  the  two  claimants  of  the  Spanish  throne  were  the  arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  and  Philip  of  Anjon,  nephew  of  the  French 
monarch.  Both  these  princes  endeavored,  bj  ^eir  emissaries,  t« 
obtain  from  Charles,  then  on  a  sick  bed,  a  declaration  in  favor  of  their 
respective  pretensions ;  but  although  the  Spanish  monarch  was  strong- 
ly in &vor  of  the  claims  of  the  archduke  his  kinsman, 

the  gold  and  the  promises  of  Louis  prevailed  with  the    Q^yu^r^ 
Spanish  nobles  to  induce  their  sovereign  to  assign  by    and  bol- 
will,  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  ^^  ^^ 
the  S|>anish  dominions.     The  archduke  resolved  to  sup-     aoaihst 
port  his  claims  by  the  sword,  while  the  possible  and  not     ^q^ 
improbable  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  in 
the  person  of  Philip,  after  the  death  of  Louis,  was  locdced  upon  by 
England,  (Germany,  and  Holland,  as  an  event  highly  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  Uiose  nations;  and  on  the  1 5th  of  May,  1702,  these  tluree 
powers  declared  war  against  France,  in  su|^ort  of  the  daims  of  the 
aroh-duke  to  the  Spanish  succession. 

2.  It  was,  doubtless,  of  Very^  little  importance  to  England,  whether 
an  Austrian  or  a  French  prince  became  monarch  of  Spain;  but 
when,  on  the  death  of  the  exiled  James  IL,  his  son  was  acknowl- 
edged king  of  England  by  the  French  court,  the  act  was  regarded 
as  an  insult  and  a  defiance  to  Great  Britain ;  the  national  animosity 
was  aroused,  and  king  William  engaged  strenuously  in  the  work  of 
forming  a  league  against  the  ambition  of  France.  England,  Holland, 
md  Austria,  w«re  the  leading  powers  of  the  ootlition,  while  France 
was  aided  by  Bavaria  alone.     Already  William  was  preparing  to 

36 
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take  the  field  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  allies,  when  a  fall  from 
his  horse  oocasionod  a  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  in  May  1702. 
Queen  Anne,  who  next  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  de- 
clared her  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  her  predecessor. 

3.  The  emperor  of  Austria  began  the  war  by  pouring  into  Italy  a 
large  army  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  who  had  early  entered  the  Austrian  serrice,  where  he  had 
gained  distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  Turks.  At  the  same  time  the 
English  duke  of  Marlborough,  intrusted  with  the  chief  command  of 
the  Dutch  and  English  forces,  entered  on  the  campaign  in  Flanders. 
To  these  generals  was  at  first  opposed  marshal  Yillars;  but  the 
complaints  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  against  him  induced  that  able 
general  to  resign  his  command.  Marsin,  TaUard,  and  Villeroy,  suc- 
ceeded him ;  but  the  French  generals,  brought  up  under  the  despotie 
authority  of  Louis,  who  required  in  his  officers  the  quality  of  sab- 
mission  as  well  as  the  talent  for  command,  were  unable  to  cope  with 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  who  had  been  bred  in  a  school  that  en- 
couraged the  deyelopment  of  talent,  by  allowing  a  greater  indepen- 
dence of  character. 

4.  The  campaign  of  1702  passed  without  any  remarkable  resolts: 
n.  THX     Marlborough  took  a  few  towns  in  Flanders,  and  Eugene 

CAMPAIGN    in  northern  Italy,  but  on  the  Bhine  the  French  gained 
or  1702.     ^jj^Q  successes :  at-sea  a  combined  Dutch  and  English 
fleet  faOed  in  an  attack  on  Cadiz,'  but  succeeded  in  capturing  and 
destroying,  in  Vigo  Bay,'  a  French  and  Spanish  fleet  that  had  taken 
shelter  there,  laden  with  the  treasures  of  Spanish  America, 
or  1703.    ^^  ^^^  spring  of  1703  the  French  succeeded  in  breaking 
.  through  the  lines  of  the  allies  on  thej[lhine,  thus  trans- 
ferring the  seat  of  the  war  to  the  Danube,  and  making  a  threatening 
demonstration  against  Vienna  itself. 

5.  In  the  sprmg  of   1704  Marlborough,  abandoning  Fhinders, 

marched  to  the  relief  of  the  Ai^striui  emperor,  and  hafing 

"otTtoZ"  P^^^  prince  Eugene,  on  the  13th  of  August,  near  the 

small  village  of  Blenheim,'  he  won  a  decisive  victory  over 

the  French  and  Bavarians.     Each  army  numbered  about  eighty 

1  Otdit  to  an  importent  eltj  ud  wAport  of  AndaloaU,  In  •ontban  Spain,  sixty  miiai  9tt^ 
wett  fW>ni  Gibraltar,  tt  to  a  rwy  anoiont  eltjt,  having  been  founded  by  tbe  Oktaafbiita^ 
(Jtfa^r  No.  Xlil.) 

a.  yigm  Bajf  to  on  ttie  western  ooaat  of  Spain,  a  little  noHb  of  ^Mrb^al. 

S.  Blenk!im\»  a  imall  Tillage  of  western  Bayaria,  on  the  Denobe^  thlrty-thMe  mBm  W0^ 
eeekfromUlm.   (^Vv No. ZVIL) 
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tiiousand  man,  ai.d  the  yanqaished  lost  thirty  thotisuid  in  kiUedi 
wonnded,  arid  tiken,  while  all  their  camp  equipage,  haggage,  and  ar- 
tillery, became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors.  The  loss  of  the  latter 
was  about  five  thousand  killed  and  eight  thousand  wounded.  The 
results  of  this  battle  obliged  the  French  to  evacuate  Germany  al- 
together, abandon  Bavaria,  and  retire  behind  the  Bhbe.  In  the 
meantime  the  war  continued  in  northern  Italy ;  Portugal  joined  the 
coalition ;  the  arch-duke  Oharles  of  Austria,  aided  by  an  English 
force,  landed  in  the  Spanish  peninsula ;  and  an  English  and  Dutch 
fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  stormed  the  important  fortress 
of  Gibraltar,*  of  which  England  has  ever  since  retained  the  possession. 
6.  The  year  1705  passed  away  with  varied  success,  the  French 
obtaining  many  advantages  in  Italy,  while  the  allies  were  ^  bvemtb 
generally  victorious  in  Spain  and  on  the  ocean.  In  1706  or 
a  French  force  again  penetrated  into  Germany ;  but  the  ^""^"^• 
main  army,  of  about  eighty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  marshal 
Yilleroy,  advancing  into  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  was  met  by  an 
inferior  force  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  utterly  routed  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Ramillies.'  (May  23d,  1706.)  The  conse- 
quences of  the  battle  were  the  loss,  to  France,  of  ijl  the  Spanish 
Netiberlands,  except  the  fortified,  towns  of  Mens*  and  Namur.     In 

1.  Oibraltar^  the  CUpe  of  the  Greeki,  formed,  with  Abjla  on  the  AfHoea  eoaat,  the  <«Pinan 
of  Hereulei.''  The  fortress  stands  od  the  west  side  of  a  mountainouB  promootory  or  rock,  pro- 
jecting ioath  Into  the  sea  about  three  miles,  and  being  fh>m  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
tn  breadth.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  rock  is  called  Europe  Point  The  north  side  of  the 
promontory,  fhmting  the  long  narrow  isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  main  land,  is  peiw 
pendieular,  and  wholly  inaccessible.  The  east  and  south  sides  are  steep  and  rugged,  and  ex- 
tremely diffloult  of  atoesa,  so  as  to  render  any  attack  upim  them,  eren  If  they  wm«  not  for- 
Sfled,  next  to  impossible,  so  that  it  is  only  on  the  west  side,  fronting  the  bay,  where  the 
rock  declines  to  the  ail^"^  ^®  ^^'^  ^  ^"^^^  ^"^  it  can  be  attacked  with  the  fUntest  pros- 
pect of  success.  Horethe  fortiflcatlons  are  of  extraordinary  extent  and  strength.  The  prlnot- 
pal  battoies  are  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  any  mischief  from  the  explosion  of  shells.  VasI 
galleries  have  been  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and  mounted  with  heavy  cannon ;  and  oom- 
nunications  have  been  establisbed  between  the  diflbreot  batteries  by  passages  cut  in  the  rook 
to  protect  the  troops  from  the  «pequr*s  Are. 

At  Gibraltar,  the  Arabians  flratllnded  in  Spain,  In  the  year  71L  It  was  taken  fh>m  them  ta 
1909:  In  1333  they  retook  H,  but  were  finally  deprived  of  It  In  1403  by  Henry  IV.  of  Spain. 
August  4th  17IM  the  British  captured  it,  since  v^ich  time  it  has  been  repeatedly  besieged  and 
assaulted,  ^jf^  without  soecess  In  1739  Spain  offered  two  millions  starting  for  the  place,  but 
In  vain.  The  Uyrt  attempt  made  for  its  recovery  was  by  France  and  Spain  combined,  In  1770^ 
during  the  war  with  England  which  grew  out  of  the  American  Revolution.  Eighty  thousand 
barrels  of  gunpowder  were  provided  for  the  occasion,  and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
men  were  employed,  by  hmd  md  sea,  against  the  fortress.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

S.  RmmUUt  Is  a  small  vUla^'e  of  Belgium,  twenty-eight  miles  south-east  from  Brussels.  {Map 
Wo.  XV.) 

3.  Jt0^  is  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  thirty-two  milea  sooth-ireat  from  Brassete.  {Mtf 
VO.XY.) 
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otiier  qnttriera  the  tamptign  was  eqnail j  disastrous  to  Louis.  Bar- 
oelona^  surrendered  to  tiie  English ;  even  Madrid'  submitted  to  the 
allies ;  and  prinoe  Eogene,  breaking  through  the  Froidi  lines  at 
Turin,  droTO  the  enemy  from  Italy. 

7.  Louts  now  made  oyertores  of  peace ;  but  the  allies,  hoping  to 

reduce  him  lower,  would  not  listen  to  thenL     The  oam- 

YL  OAK- 

FAioNor    paign  of  1707  in  a  measure  reviyed  his  sinking  fortunes. 

1707.       On  ^Q  plain  of  Almanza*  the  Fr^ioh  won  a  victory  over 

the  allies,  as  complete  as  any  that  had  been  obtained  during  the  war. 

(April  1707.)     This  victory  established  Philip  of  Anjou  on  the 

throne  of  Spain.    In  the  same  year  prince  Eugene  was  foiled  in  an 

attempt  on  the  port  of  Toulon.^    In  the  following  year,  however, 

(1708,)  Marlborough  and  Eugene  defeated  a  powerful 

^^70^  French  army  near  the  village  of  Ondenarde,*  in  Flanders, 

and  recovered  Ghent  and  Bruges,'  which,  a  short  time 

before,  had  been  surprised  by  the  French.    Again  the  frontier  of 

Franoe  lay  completely  open. 

8.  The  year  1709  commenced  with  one  of  the  most  rigorous 

,^^    winters  ever  known.     Olives  and  vines,  and  many  fruit 
vm.  1709.  ^  •  L  J     xt  •  J    x!      J       J 

trees  perished ;  the  sown  gram  was  deslaroyed,  and  every- 

thing  portended  a  general  &mine.    The  French  populace  began  to 

L  Bmretiona,  tke  oairital  of  GMakmla,  to  a  dlj  and  Mnpoii  of  Spain,  on  the  Madllwianmi, 
ttuoe  hundred  and  flftaen  miles  nortb-easi  fW>ni  Madrid.  It  to  tuppoaed  to  have  been  Aranded 
bjr  tbe  Oartheglniana  about  two  bnndred  ymn  before  the  Qhrirtlan  era,  and  to  bava  beta 
named  flmn  its  fbonder  Hamilear  Bartin».    {Map  Na  XIIL) 

S.  Madridt  tbe  modern  capital  of  Spain,  to  in  the  centra  of  the  kingdom,  and  ooen|das  Iba 
lite  of  the  ancient  Jraiiei(«Gw7«taiMniin,  a  fcrtlfled  town  belonging  to  the  Garpetanl.  liwasal^ 
terwaids  called  JdajoriUm,  and  was  taken  and  sacked  bj  the  Moors,  who  gave  it  ita  present 
name.    (Jlfap  No.  XIIL) 

a.  Mmama  to  a  town  of  Spidn  in  the  northern  part  of  the  prorinoe  of  Mnrola,  nine^f4bree 
miles  north-west  from  Osrthagena.  In  the  battle  fought  in  the  neighborhood  of  thto  town 
April  SStb,  1707,  the  French  wera  commanded  hj  th^luke  of  Berwick.  Tbe  aDIesj  la  the  in* 
terest  of  the  arch-duke  Charies,  lost  five  thdhsand  men  killed  on  the  Held,  and  near^  ten  Iboo* 
sand  taken  prisoners.    (Jtfdtp  Na  ZUL) 

4.  TouUm^  the  first  naTal  port  in  France,  is  on  the  Mediterranean  ooast,  thirtj4wo  ndlsa 
tottth-east  ttom  Bfarsellles.  Tbe  town  to  strongly  fortified,  and  has  an  exoellent  harboe.  It  to 
wholly  indebted  for  tts  Importance  tm  a  great  naval  port,  and  strong  military  position,  to  Louto 
XIV^  whoezpended  nut  smns  on  ito  fortifications,  and  on  the  arsenal  and  harbor.  {JUaf  M«b 
XUI.) 

5w  Oudonardt  to  a  town  of  Belgium  thirty-three  miles  west  flrom  Brasstia.  fa  tlia  battle  of 
inly  11th,  1706^  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Veodome  commanded  the  Freneh  ars^.  (JIfv 
No.  XV.) 

fi.  Brufes  to  a  town  of  Belgium,  scTen  miles  from  the  sea,  and  sixty  miles  nortb-weat  from 
Brussels.  At  a  Tory  eady  period  Bruges  was  a  prosperous  seat  of  manufacturing  and  com* 
BMvlal  industry.  Throughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  It  was  the  central  emporl> 
US  of  the  whole  commercial  world,  and,  as  the  leading  dty  of  the  Hs  issatio  oonlb  lancgr,  had 
fSsiJent  oonsuto  stid  ministers  from  erery  kingdom  hi  Europe.    (M^  Nii.  XV.) 
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elamor  from  present  fufrerings,  and  the  dismal  prospeet  before  tbem ; 
Imt  when  the  French  parliament  proposed  to  appoint  deputies  to 
visit  the  prorinces,  bay  com,  and  watch  over  tiie  public  peace,  the 
kanghty  monarch  reprimanded  them,  and  told  them  they  had  as 
little  to  do  with  com  as  with  taxation.  The  magistrates  were  sUent, 
and  iesisted  from  fiirther  interference  with  the  claims  of  the  royal 
prer)gative. 

9.  With  the  finances  in  disorder,  commerce  mined,  and  agricnl- 
tore  at  a  stand,  Loais  sought  peace  with  Holland ;  but  the  States, 
slighting  his  envoys  and  his  offers,  repaid  him  all  his  past  insults  and 
pride,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resume  the  war,  or  submit  to  conees- 
iions  degrading  to  himself  and  the  nation.  Again  the  chief  command 
of  the  French  armies  was  given  to  marshal  Villars,  who  fought  with 
tbe  allies  the  battle  of  Malplaquet'  (Sept  1 1th,  1709) ;  but  although 
the  latter  lost  the  greatest  number  of  men,  the  French  lost  the 
honor  of  the  day  by  being  driven  from  the  position  which  they  had 
chosen.  The  situation  of  Louis  became  desperate,  when  again  the 
successes  of  his  arms  in  Spain  restored  him  to  security  and  confi- 
dence; but  domestic  misfortune  fell  upon  him,  and  humbled  his 
pride  more  than  all  his  military  reverses  had  done.  Most  of  the 
near  relatives  of  the  king  were  cut  off  by  sudden  death, — since  at* 
tributed  to  the  small  pox,  but  then  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  poison^ 

10.  WhQe  these  clouds  were  lowering  upon  France  and  her  mon- 
arch, an  unexpected  event  changed  the  situations  and  views  of  all 
parties.  Early  in  171 1,  the  death  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  without 
issue,  and  the  succession  of  the  arch-duke  Charles,  the  claimant  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Austria,  threatened  a  union 
of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Austria  in  the  person  of  one  individual, — 
an  event  looked  upon  with  as  much  dread  as  the  union  of  France  and 
Spain  in  the  person  of  PiiilipTof  Anjpu.  From  this  period  the  war 
LuiguiHhed ;  and  when,  by  a  change  in  English  politics,  Marlborough, 
who  had  supported,  so  nobly,  the  glory  of  England,  was  disgraced, 
and  deprived  of  his  command,  the  influence  and  support  which  Eng- 
land had  given  to  the  war  were  taken  away. 

1 1.  Conferences  opened  at  Utrecht  in  the  early  part  of  1712,  and 
on  the  1 1th  of  April  1713,  the  terms  of  a  general  peace  were  assented 

1.  MmlpUquti  (ouil-pUb'-kA)  Is  a  small  towB  of  Ftbimw,  near  the  border  of  Belglirai,  fortf- 
Ubne  milea  south-west  IVom  Bnissels.  In  the  baiUe  fought  here  Sept.  J  Ith,  HOO^tbe  bloodiest 
In  tbe**Waror  the  Spanish  snooession*'— the  oUies  were  commanded  by  Marlborough  and 
TTimiiii  Tba  Freneh  army  nttmbered  seventy  thousand ;  the  allies  eighty  thousand.  Th* 
alUea  lost  twi  uly  thousand  in  kiUod,  and  the  Freooh  about  tea  thousand.    {Mof  No.  XV.) 
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to  bj  all  the  belligerents  ezoept  Austria.     England  was  gratified 

by  the  demolition  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  in  the  oession 

OF        of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca/  together  with  Newfoundland,* 

tmsoBT,  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,*  and  the  island  of  St  Christo- 
pher/ Spain  remained  to  Philip  V.  of  Anjou,  on  hi^ 
1  enouncing  forever  all  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  France. 
The  treaty  of  Radstadt,*  concluded  in  1714  between  France  and 
Austria,  completed  that  of  Utrecht,  and  terminated  the  war,  the 
Austrian  emperor  receiving  Naples,  Milan,  and  Sardinia,  together 
with  Spanish  Flanders,  in  lieu  of  Spain, — the  Spanish  monarchy 
thus  losbg  its  possessions  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  Louis  re- 
tained the  fortress  of  Lisle'  and  French  Flanders,  while  the  Bhine  was 
acknowledged  the  frontier  on  the  side  of  Alsace.* 

12.  The  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Badstadt  were'  the  closing  politi- 

cal  acts  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  who  breathed  his  last 

TKE  or  THE  ^  September  1715,  after  a  reign  of  seventy-seven  years, 

&KIGN  or    or  fifty-four  from  the  expiration  of  the  regency.     Louis 

LOUIS  XIY.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  despotic  monarch  that  ever  reigned  over  a 
eivilized  people.  In  the  condition  of  France  at  the  time  of  his  ac- 
oession,  despotism  was  perhaps  the  only  remedy  against  anarchy, 
and  it  marks  an  overmastering  spirit  that  the  will  of  the  monarch 
alone  was  able  to  bend  all  minds  to  his  purposea  The  nobility 
stood  submissive  before  the  throne, — the  people,  in  silence  and  suf- 
fering, far  beneath  it.  But  the  reign  of  Louis  has  shown  that  des- 
potism is  not  compatible  with  modem  civilisation,  for  everything 
was  frozen  under  its  chilling  touch ;  and  although  letters  flourished 

1.  Minarem.    See  Balearic  Idea,  p.  153. 

S.  J^ewfomnMand,  a  large  island  of  North  America,  off  the  Golf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  celebrated 
Ibr  its  fisheries.  Since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  it  has  remained  in  the  poaseasioo  of 
England. 

3.  HudMon^g  Bay  Territory  embraced  a  large  bat  indefinite  extent  of  oomitry,  mostly  on  the 
west  side  of  Hodson^s  Bay.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  long  monopolised  needy  all  the 
fiir  trade  of  British  North  America. 

4.  SL  C%rt«<opA«r'«  is  an  idaiid  of  the  West  Indies,  nearly  two  hmidred  miles  soQtb-eaaCfhNB 
Porto  RkK>.  It  was  discovered  and  named  by  Oolombua,  bat  was  first  settled  by  the  English 
in  1633. 

5.  RadsUit  is  a  small  Austrian  town  <me  handred  and  foity-fiTe  milea  sooth-west  ttom 
Vienna.    (Map  Vo.XVlL) 

0.  LUU  is  a  strongly-lbrtifled  city  of  FVance,  near  the  Belgian  frontier,  one  hundred  anC 
twenty^bur  miles  north-east  from  Paris.  Lisle  is  supposed  to  hare  been  founded  in  MO.  H 
successively  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Flanders,  the  kings  of  Prince,  and  the  dukes  of  Bv 
gundy.    (Jll«|i  No.  Xm.) 

7.  Alaaca  was  an  eastern  province  of  France,  on  the  Rhine.  In  ancient  times  H  was  a  Oei^ 
nan  duchy,  and  the  Inhabitants  still  speak  Gennaa.  Stwhoig  it  the  chief  dty.  {Mof  lfe> 
XliL) 
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among  the  &Tored  few,  there  was  no  prosperity,  no  kaming,  no  life^ 
among  the  people ;  and  had  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  devel. 
opment  of  intellect,  been  checked  by  the  strong  arm  of  authority, 
France  would  have  needed  nothing  more  to  reduce  her  to  a  state  of 
oriental  simplicity  and  d^adation. 

IL  Peter  the  O&eat  of  Bussu,  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.— 

1.  While  the  "war  of  the  Spanish  succession"  enffaired  ,  ™^^ . 

the  attention  of  the  south  and  west  of  Europe,  castmg  a  and  kact 
shadow  of  gloom  on  the  declining  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  ^  wrofb. 
the  northern  and  eastern  divisions  of  Christendom  were  occupied 
with  the  rivalry  of  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  the 
world  has  ever  known-^Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  noticed  the  auspicious 
events  which  marked  the  b^nnbg  of  the  reign  of  the  Russian 
monarch,  just  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
promised  to  his  kingdom  a  rapid  augmenta^on  of  power,  and  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  civilisation.  The  results  remain  to  be  de- 
veloped in  the  present  chapter. 

2.  It  was  a  leading  object  of  the  Czar,^  to  make  Russia  a  great 
oommercial  nation ;  and  for  the  success  of  his  plans  a  free  and  unin- 
terrupted communication  with  the  ocean,  by  way  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
was  deemed  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but  Sweden  possessed  the 
entire  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic,  together  with  the  gulfs  of  Finland 
and  Livonia,'  thus  hemming  in  the  Cxar  in  the  only  quarter  where 
his  ardent  wishes  might,  otherwise,  be  accomplished.  During. his 
travels  he  had  been  rudely  refused  admission  into  the  citadel  of 
Riga,*  which  had  once  belonged  to  Russia ;  and  this  circumstance 
afforded  him  a  sufficient  pretext  for  engaging  in  a  war  with  Sweden 
for  the  recovery  of  that  valuable  seaport.  The  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Poland,  both  of  whom  had  suffered  from  the  Swedish  arms,  were 
easily  induced  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Czar  for  dividing  between 
themselves  the  possessions  wrested  from  their  predecessors. 

3.  Sweden  was  at  this  time  (1700)  governed  by  Charles  XII.,  a 
prince  only  eighteen  years  of  age  who  was  reported  by  the  ministers 

L  FinUHd and  Liw^nia  arotha two  eastarn  galh  of  tha  Baltic  St.  Patanbmg,  at  tha  aattam 
tttramlty  of  tba  formor,  and  Riga,  near  the  bead  of  the  Utter,  are  now  tbe  two  oioit  Important 
altlea  and  porta  In  tbe  Ruaslan  domlnlona. 

)(.  Rtga  M  a  MTMigljr-ftMiiSed  r*  r  of  Russia,  situated  on  tbe  rtirer  Dwlna,  nlDt  miiai  from  iia 
anlaoee  Into  the  Golf  of  Uvonla.   Population,  seventy  thousand. 

a.  The  tiUf  giren  bjr  tbe  Rossiaoa  to  tbehr  klng^  and  pronounoed  Tun 
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of  fbreigii  ooorto  to  be  of  a  haughty  and  indolent  diaporition.  and 
wha  had  thus  far  shown  no  inclination  for  public  buainees,  nor  emoed 
any  ardor  for  military  pursuit&  But  Charles  was  neither  kduwd  to 
o^ers  nor  did  he  know  himself  until  the  storm  that  suddenly  arose 
in  the  north  gave  him  an  opportimity  of  displayin/i;  his  concesleo 
talents.  While  the  Swedish  council,  alarmed  by  the  dangers  whica 
threatened  the  country,  were  debating  in  his  presence  the  terms  ^ 
an  accommodation  with  their  enemies,  the  young  prince  suddenly 
arose,  and  with  a  grave  and  determined  air  declared  that  his  resr>in. 
tion  was  fixea , — "  that  he  would  never  enter  upon  an  unjust  war,  bat 
that  he  would  attack  any  power  that  evmced  hostile  intentions,  aiu) 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  he  hoped  to  conquer  the  first  enemy  and 
to  strike  terror  into  the  rest"  From  that  mont^t  Charles  reaomioe<^ 
his  former  indolent  habits  and  frivolous  amusements,  and,  plsoin^ 
before  himself  the  characters  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  reijohed  to 
imitate  those  heroes  in  everything  but  their  vices.  The  vain  ao- 
trifling  boy  suddenly  became  the  stem,  vigilant,  and  ambitious  soldier 
of  fortune. 

4.  Almost  simultaneously,  early  in  the  year  1700,  the  Czar  and 
n.  Bionr-  his  allies  began  hostilities  by  invading  the  Swedish  terri* 
^^^  ^    tories.     The  Danes  fell  upon  Sleswick,*  a  city  of  H<J- 

B08TIUTIBS       .-        ^.        „  _         ,  '^,        ,.  *-^,        ,.  ,1 

AOAiNvr  stein,  friendly  to  Sweden ;  the  king  of  Poland  mvested 
4WBDBN.  Riga ;  while  the  Csar,  with  eighty  thousand  men,  laid 
siege  to  Narva.*  Attacked  by  so  many  foes  at  once,  Charles  places) 
himself  at  ^e  head  of  his  armies,  and  directed  his  first  efforts  against 
the  Danes,  whom  he  compelled  to  purchase  the  safety  of  Copenhagen,' 
their  capital,  by  the  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
soon  after  to  sign  a  peace,  by  which  Charles  was  indemnified  for  all 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  Thus  the  youthful  Swede,  by  his  vigorous 
conduct,  humbled  a  powerful  adversary,  in  a  campaign  of  six  weeks, 

1.  SUswick,  now  tndiided  in  ttie  dncby  of  the  aune  nam«^  U  a  dty  and  aaaport  town  of  Dm 
nark,  seven^  miles  north-west  tfom  Hamburg.  Holstein  is  the  southern  duchy  or  prorincs 
oT  Denmark,  extending  to  the  Elbe,  and  liaring  the  duchy  of  Sleswick  on  the  north.  At  tbe 
period  abov\»-mentioned  the  dty  of  Sleswick  was  iododed  In  tbe  territories  of  the  duke  of 
Holstein,  who,  having  married  a  sister  of  Charles  Xll^  and  being  oppreesed  by  the  king  of 
Denmark  his  master,  had  fled  to  Stockholm  to  implore  assistance.    (Map  No.  XVll.) 

3.  J^arva  is  a  small  town  of  Russia  on  the  river  Narova,  eight  miles  from  its  entiance  Into 
the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  and  eighty-one  miles  south-west  ttom  St.  Petersburg. 

X  CopenMageny  the  capital  of  Denmark,  is  a  well-fortifiod  city,  built  principally  on  the  essten 
eoast  of  the  island  of  Zealand,  and  partly  aim  on  tbe  contiguous  small  island  of  Amsk,  it>* 
•hannel  between  them  forming  the  port.  It  was  founded  in  1 168.  lu  enTirons  ara  o^Ubnlti 
fcrtteir  beauty.    (JV^^  No.  XIV.) 
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sod  rendered  hi)  own  name,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  terror  of  the 
North,  and  die  admiration  of  Europe. 

5.  In  the  meantime  the  king  of  Pdand,  who  had  laid  siege  to 
Biga,  heing  thwarted  by  the  actiyity  of  its  veteran  commander,  the 
same  who  had  refused  the  Czar  permission  to  enter  the  citadel, 
ftyaikd  himself  of  a  plausible  pretext  for  withdrawing  his  forces. 
Charles  was  now  left  at  liberty  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  confederates,  the  Russian  monarch,  who,  at  the  head  of 
eighty  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  had 
been  engaged  ten  weeks  in  besiegmg  the  town  of  Narva,  which  was 
defended  by  a  garrison  of  scarcely  one  thousand  soldiers. 

6.  In  the  month  of  November  Oharles  landed  on  the  coast  with 
only  twenty  thousand  liien,  and  proceeded  rapidly  towards 

the  town,  at  the  head  of  less  than  one-half  of  his  actual  q,  thb 
force,  driving  before  him  more  than  Idiirty  thousand  »088iai« 
Russians  who  had  been  sent  out  to  impede  his  march.  ^^  ^^^^ 
Scarcely  allowing  his  weary  troops  a  moment's  repose,  and  withoui 
waiting  for  the  remainder  of  his  little  army,  Charles  resolved  t6 
attack  the  enemy  in  their  intrenchments :  in  three  hours  the  cam^ 
was  forced  on  all  sides :  eighteen  thousand  Russians  were  killed,  be- 
sides a  great  number  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river ;  and 
on  the  next  day  thirty  thousand  who  had  surrendered  were  dismissed 
to  their  homes.  (Nov.  30th.  Dec.  1st,  1700.)  This  extraordinary 
victory  did  not  cost  the  Swedes  over  six  hundred  men.  When  the 
Gzar,  who  was  absent  from  Narva  at  the  time,  heard  of  this  disaster, 
he  was  not  disheartened,  but  attributing  the  result  to  Idie  right  cause, 
the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  his  subjects,  he  said : — ^^  I  know  very 
well  that  the  Swedes  will  have  the  advantage  of  us  for  a  considerable 
time ;  but  they  will  at  length  teach  us  to  become  conquerors.''  The 
ignorant  Russians,  unable  to  account  for  a  victory  gained  by  human 
means,  over  such  disparity  of  numbers,  imagined  the  Swedes  to  be 
magicians  and  sorcerers ;  and  a  form  of  prayer,  composed  by  a  Rus- 
sian bishop,  was  read  in  their  churches,  imploring  St  Nicholas,  the 
patron  of  Muscovy,  to  be  Idieir  champion  in  future,  and  to  drive  the 
troop  of  Northern  wizards  away  from  their  frontiers. 

7.  But  Peter,  disregarding  both  St  Nicholas  and  the  priests,  pur- 
sued steadily  the  course  which  he  had  marked  out,  and,  withdrawing 
to  his  own  dominions,  otKsupied  hi&  time  in  equipping  a  fleet,  in  re- 
cruiting and  disciplining  a  new  army,  in  oarrymg  ou*  his  project  of 
uniting  the  Baltic,  Caspian,  and  Euxine  seas,  and  in  introducing  ■«• 
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meroae  iniproyements  for  civilizbg  his  barbarous  sabjecto.  CliarlaB, 
on  the  contrary,  neglectful  of  the  wel&re  of  his  own  ooautrj,  and  of 
ihe  proceedings  of  the  Czar,  had  resolved  never  to  return  home  until 
he  had  driven  from  the  throne  of  Poland  the  newly-elected  sovereign, 
and  ally  of  Peter,  Augustus  of  Saxony. 

8.  Having  wintered  at.  Narva,  Charles  next  drove  the  Poles  and 
Saxons  from  Kiga,  defeated  his  enemies  on  the  western  bank  of  the 

Dwina,  overran  Courland^  and  Lithuania,  entered  War- 
or  0H4RLE8  ^^*  wlthout  opposition,  and  at  length,  in  July  1702, 
i!i  THE  TSAE  dcfcated  Augustus  in  a  bloody  battle  fought  on  a  vast 

plain  between  Warsaw  and  Cracow.'  A  seoond  victory 
gained  by  Charles  at  Pultusk*  in  the  following  year  (May  1st,  1703) 
completed  the  humiliation  of  Augustus,  who  was  formally  depoeed 
by  the  Polish  diet,  while  the  crown  was  soon  after  given  to  Stanislaus 
liCCziDski,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  king  of  Sweden.  (Jannary 
1704.)  Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  might  easily  hare 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Poland,  to  which  he  was  advised  by  his 
ministers,  but  he  declared  that  he  felt  more  pleasure  in  bestowing 
thrones  upon  others  than  in  winning  them  for  himself. 

9.  Charles  soon  reduced  the  Saxon  States,  the  hereditary  dondn- 
ions  of  the  unfortunate  Augustus ;  his  ships  were  masters  of  the 
Baltic ;  Denmark,  restrained  by  the  late  treaty,  was  prevented  from 
offering  any  active  interference  with  his  plans ;  the  German  emperor, 
engaged  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  succession,  was  afraid  of  offend 
ing  him ;  and  a  detachment  of  thirty  thousand  Swedes  kept  the 
Bttssians  in  check  towards  the  east :  so  that  the  whole  region  from 

J.  Cawrlond  Is  a  prorlnoe  of  RiuiU,  on  the  Bahlo  oout,  north  of  ttM  ftndaat  Mttatfla> 
<Bee  Lithuania,  p.  31*2.) 

S.  fTarfaio,  the  capital  of  Poland,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  tho  Vistula,  six  hundred  and  tft/ 
miles  southwest  (torn  8C.  PMorsbnrg,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles  east  from  Bsrtis 
Ihe  Prussian  capital  Population,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  In  1795,  in' the  tbird 
partition  of  Poland,  Warsaw  was  assigned  to  Prussia:  in  1806  it  was  made  the  capital  d  tbs 
grand^iuchy  of  P^iland ;  and  in  IBIS  it  became  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland,  tbii 
was  united  to  the  crown  of  Russia,  but  with  a  separate  oonsUlution  and  ndminittrstioa 
WaMW  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  ill-fated  Polish  reroluUon  of  1831.  See  p.  5S7.  (ifV 
Ho.  XVII.) 

3.  Crmeow  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Vistula,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  south-weit  Ittm 
Warsaw,  and  two  hundred  north-east  (h>m  Vienna.  Preriously  to  the  seventeenth  ceoUiry 
Cracow  was  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  PoUnd.  Most  of  the  Polish  kings,  SLd  msiiy 
other  illustrious  men,  have  been  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Cracow.  Among  others  It  ^^"^^'^ 
the  tombs  of  Gaslmir  the  Great,  of  John  Sobieski  the  deliverer  of  Poland,  and  of  the  **  Is«(  ^ 
3be  Poirs,**  Kosciusko  and  Ponlatowski.  About  a  mile  west  of  the  city  is  an  artifleia)  mouiK* 
M  earth,  one  hoodred  and  Oily  feet  in  height,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Kosciusko.  {M*P  ^^ 
XVIX.) 

4.  Pultntk  Is  Ibrty  miles  north  of  Warsaw,  on  the  weiwu  bank  of  a  smaU  trlbtttaiyo'  ^ 
(JfivlfoXVIU 
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tiie  Germsn  Ocean  almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Borjsthenefl/  and 
even  to  the  gates  of  Mosoow,  was  held  in  awe  by  the  sword  of  the 
eonqueror.  All  Europe  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  he  had  deposed  the  king  of  Poland ;  while  in  the 
meantime  Oharlos  himself  was  indulging  in  the  most  extravagant 
▼iews  of  future  conquests  and  glory.  One  year  he  thought  sufficient 
for  the  conquest  of  Russia :  the  pope  of  Rome  was  next  to  feel  hia 
▼engeanoe,  for  having  dared  to  oppose  the  concession  of  religious  lib- 
erty to  the  German  Protestants,  in  whose  behalf  Charles  had  inter 
ested  himself;  and  the  youthful  hero  had  even  despatched  officers 
privately  into  Egypt  and  Asia,  to  take  plans  of  the  towns,  and  ex- 
amine into  the  resources,  of  those  countriea 

10.  The  Czar,  in  the  meantime,  had  not  been  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  progress  of  the  Swedish  conqueror.  By  keeping  large  bodies  of 
his  troops  actively  engaged  on  the  Swedish  frontiers,  he  gradually 
accustomed  them  to  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  over  whom  he  gamed 
aeveral  little  advantages ;  and  having  driven  the  Swedes  from  both 
banks  of  the  Neva,'  in  the  year  1701  he  laid  the  foundations  of  St. 
Petersburg,  in  the  heart  of  his  new  conquests,  and  by  his  judicious 
measures  protected  the  rising  city  from  the  attacks  of  the  Swedish 
gBDerals.  During  the  year  1 704  he  gained  possession  of  all  Ingria ;' 
the  next  year  he  entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men ; 
bat  the  advance  of  Charles  from  Saxony  soon  obliged  him  to  retire 
again  towards  the  Russian  territoriea 

11.  In  the  autumn  of  1707,  Charles  began  his  march  eastward, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  the  conquest  of  Russia,  driving 

the  Russians  back  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Dnieper,     ohablks 
then  the  dividing  line  between  Russia  and  Poland.    The        ""^ 
Czar,  seeing  his  own  dominions  threatened  with  war, 
which  must  put  a  stop  to  the  vast  plans  which  he  had  formed  for  the 
improvement  of  his  people,  now  offered  terms  of  peace,  but  Charles, 
intoxicated  with  success,  only  replied,  "  I  will  treat  at  Moscow.'* 
Peter,  resolving  not  to  act  the  part  of  another  Darius,  wisely  deter* 
mined  to  check  the  career  of  the  invaders  by  breaking  up  the  roads 

L  B0rf9tk0ntSj  we  Dnieper,  p.  30f . 

2.  The  JVtfe«  to  (lie  ■trewn  by  which  Lake  L&do^  diachanges  its  larplue  inUen  into  tbeOtdf 
of  Finland.    St.  Petersburg  is  built  at  iu  entrance  into  the  Oulf. 

3^  ingriM  was  a  proTince  extending  nbout  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  along  the  sfiatbera 
hank  of  the  Neva  and  the  touthem  shore  of  the  Golf  of  Finland.  In  1017  the  Swedes  took  1^ 
ftom  the  Rcsrians,  hot  in  1700  the  latter  reconquered  apart  of  it,  and  in  1703  built  8t  Vetei^ 
bvg  within  iU  Umits. 
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•od  desolating  the  ooBniry ;  and  Charles,  after  crossing  iht  Dnieper^ 
and  penetrating  almost  to  Smolensko/  fbnnd  it  impracticable  to  cob- 
tiuue  his  march  in  the  direction  of  the  Russian  capltaL  (1708.)  His 
arm  J,  exposed  to  t  he  risk  of  &mine,  and  the  incessant  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  was  slowly  wasting  away ;  yet,  instead  of  &lliug  back  npoa 
Poland,  he  adopted  the  extraordinary  resoliiti«a  of  passing  into  1^ 
Ukraine,  whither  he  had  been  mvited  by  Mazeppa,  a  Polo  by  birtli, 
aj:>d  chief  of  the  Cossacks,  bat  who  had  resolved  to  throw  off  his  al- 
leigiaoce  to  the  Csar,  his  master. 

12  A  march  of  twelve  days,  amid  almost  incredible  Mid  nnpar 
alleled  hardships,  brought  the  Swedes  to  the  river  Beana,'  when 
Charles  expected  to  meet  his  new  ally  with  a  body  of  thirty  thoasuid 
men ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  was  compelled  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  stream  agabst  'a  Russian  army.  The  Czar,  having  been  in- 
formed  of  the  treason  of  Mazeppa,  had  disconcerted  his  schemes  by 
the  punishment  of  his  associates ;  and  the  unfortunate  chief  appeared 
in  the  Swedish  army  rather  as  a  fugitive  than  as  a  powerful  prince 
bringug  succors  to  his  ally.  Charles  soon  after  learned  of  a  still 
greater  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him,  the  loss  of  a  large  oooyoy 
and  reenforcement  expected  from  Poland. 

13.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  severest  wmters  ever  known  in 
JSurope,  (1708-9)  the  small  Swedish  army,  now  reduced  to  less  than, 
twenty  thousand  men,  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  al- 
most desolate  country,  cut  off  from  all  resources,  and  threatened 
^ith  an  attack  from  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  Russians,  who  were 
gradually  concentrating  upon  their  victims.  Tet  the  iron  heart  of 
the  Swede  did  not  a  moment  relent  at  the  sufferings  of  his  soldiers, 
although  in  one  day  he  beheld  two  thousand  of  them  drop  dead  be- 
fore him,  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  hunger ;  nor  had  he  relinquished 
the  design  of  penetrating  to  Moscow.  On  the  opening  of  spring  he 
advanced  to  the  town  and  fortress  of  Pultowa,*  in  the  hope  of  seis- 
ing the  magazines  of  the  Csar,  and  opening  a  passage  into  the  heart 
of  the  Russian  territory. 

14.  Toward  the  end  of  May  Charles  bvested  Pultowa,  bat  while 

1.  Stutlensko  is  a  Roasian  town  on  the  euteru  bank  of  ttie  Dnieper,  two  bundred  and  tblrtF 
nllet  aottlh-weai  flrom  Moscow.    (Map  No.  XVU.) 

S.  The  Desnm  is  an  eastern  tjibulary  of  the  Dnieper,  which  enters  Ibat  rirer  a  Utile  sboft 
Ki^.    (Jtfajy  No.  XVII.) 

8.  Pultcw  is  a  fortlfled  town  of  Russia,  on  Uie  rirer  WorsUa,  an  cwrtem  irihotaiy  o' *• 
Dnieper,  two  hundred  miles  south-east  fh>m  Kiev,  and  four  hun.ired  and  OStj  south-west  ft<o« 
Moacow.  In  comroenioratlon  of  the  riclory  of  Pnltowa  the  i: iissians  have  ereolad  »  ootaBi  !■ 
(he  dly,  and  an  obelii k  on  the  deld  of  battle. 
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be  WW  preflfling  the  siege  with  great  rigor,  on  the  15th  of  Jime  (ba 
Ozar  appeared  before  the  place  with  an  army  seventj 
thousand  strong,  and,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  qTfuliowI. 
Swedes,  succeeded  in  throwing  a  strong  reinforcement 
into  the  place.  When  Charles  discoTered  the  manoeuvref  by  Which 
this  had  been  effected,  he  could  not  forbear  saying,  *^  I  s^  well  that 
we  have  tkught  the  Muscovites  the  art  of  war  '*  On  the  eighth  of 
July  a  general  action  was  brought  on  between  the  tWo  armies^  the 
Czar  commanding  his  tiroops  in  person,  while  Charles,  unable  to  walk, 
owing  to  a  severe  wound  he  had  some  dayi;  before  received  in  the 
heel,  was  carried  about  the  field  in  a  litter,  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand 
and  his  drawn  sword  in  the  other.  The  desperate  charge  of  the 
Swedes  broke  the  Russian  cavalry,  but  the  Bussian  infiintry  acted 
with  great  steadiness,  and  restored  the  honor  of  the  day.  The  Czar 
received  a  musket  ball  through  his  hat ;  his  fovorite  general,  Menri 
ioSy  had  three  horses  killed  under  him ;  and  the  litter  in  which 
Charles  was  carried  was  shattered  in  pieces  bpr  a  cannon  ball.  But 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  discipline  of  the  Swedes  could  avail  against 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  their  antagonists;  and  after  a  dread • 
ful  battle  of  t^o  hours'  duration  the  Swedish  army  Was  irlretrievably 
ruined.  Charles  escaped  with  about  thtee  hundred  horsenien  to  the 
Turkish  town  of  Bender,*  abandoning  all  his  treasures  to  Kis  rival^ 
including  the  rich  spoils  of  Poland  and  Saxony.* 

15.  Thus  in  one  day  the  king  of  Sweden  lost  the  fruits  of  n6&^ly 
a  hundred  victories,  and  nine  years  of  successful  war&re.     Nearly 

1.  BmUt  is  Mw  «  Raastmn  toim,  on  the  Dato«t«r,  In  the  |>roTfno«  ofltoMArAbb,  akoat  Sfty^ 
tight  mllM  tfom  the  Black  Sol  In  1770  the  Ruaslans  took  this  town  by  tUmatf  and  radooed  ii 
to  ashes.  Four  years  later  It  was  restored  to  Turkey,  but  was  reconquered  by  the  Russians  in 
ISM,  and  was  flaally  ceded  to  them,  with  the  province  of  Blssaarabla,  by  the  treaty  of  BuAkf 
Mat, IB  1S13.    rj|«^No.XVIL) 

A.  Iteealaslii^iheef  PuHowaisthiispowerfhllydeseribedbyOaaipbeUt 
**Oh  t  learn  the  fiOe  that  bleeding  thousands  borei» 
Led  by  theh-  Charles  to  Dnieper's  sandy  shore. 
Fklm  Ihm  his  wenods,  and  shHrerlng  in  the  Mast, 
The  Swedish  soldier  sank  and  groaned  his  Ust; 
File  after  file  tlie  stormy  showers  benumb, 
Ffnem  ev«ry  standard  sheet,  and  hush  the  dram  | 
Horseman  and  Immso  confessed  the  l>itter  pang, 
And  arms  and  warrior  fell  wlih  hollow  clang : 
Yet,  ere  he  sank  m  Nature*s  last  repose, 
Era  liiVs  warm  current  to  the  fountain  fVoaa, 
The  dying  man  to  Sweden  turned  his  eye^ 
Thought  of  bis  home,  and  closed  it  with  a  tl^ 
Imperial  pride  looked  sullen  on  his  plight. 
And  Charles  beheld,  nor  shuddered  at  the  algM. 
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all  Europe  felt  the  effects  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa :  the  Saxoni 
called  for  revevge  on  a  prince  who  had  pillaged  and  plundered  their 
country :  Augustas  returned  to  Poland  at  the  head  of  a  Saxon  army, 
while  Stanislaus,  knowing  it  was  yain  to  resist,  was  unwilling  to  shed 
blood  in  a  useless  struggle  :  Denmark,  Bussia,  and  Poland,  entered 
into  a  league  against  Sweden,  and  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Ger* 
man  emperor  and  the  maritime  powers,  the  Swedish  monarchy  would 
have  been  rent  in  pieces. 

16.  Although  Charles  was  now  an  exile  from  his  country,  relying, 
for  his  support,  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  yet  he  still  en 
tcrtained  the  romantic  project  of  dethroning  the  Czar,  and  marching 
back  to  Sweden  at  the  head  of  a  yictorious  army.  He  endeavored  to  raise 

the  Turks  against  his  enemies ;  and  his  prospects  grew 
^aiil*     bright  or  dark  according  as  the  wavering  policy  of  the 

Turkish  divan  was  swayed  by  his  intrigues,  or  by  the 
gold  of  Russia.  At  one  time  the  vizier  promised  to  conduct  him  to 
Moscow  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men :  war  was  decUured 
against  Russia;  and  the  forces  of  the  two  nations  were  assembled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pruth.^  (July  1711.)  Here  the  Russian  army, 
surrounded  by  a  greatly  superior  Turkish  force,  lost,  in  four  days* 
fightmg,  more  tlum  sixteen  thousand  men,  when  by  the  resolute  sa* 
gacity  of  the  empress  Catherine,  who  accompanied  her  husband 
during  the  campaign,  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Turkish 
commander,  and  Peter  was  rescued  from  the  same  fate  that  had  be- 
fallen his  antagonist  at  Pultowa. 

17.  The  Swedish  monarch  continued  to  linger  in  Turkey  until 
1714,  still  flattering  himself  that  he  should  yet  lead  an  Ottoman 
army  into  Russia.  Being  at  length  dismissed  by  the  sultan,  «id 
ordered  to  depart,  he  still  resolved  to  remain ;  and  arming  his  secre* 
taries,  valets,  cooks,  and  grooms,  in  addition  to  his  three  hundred 
guards,  he  bade  defiance  to  a  Turkish  army  of  twenty-six  thousand 
men.  After  a  fierce  resistance,  in  which  many  of  his  attendants 
were  slain,  he  was  captured,  the  Turks  being  careful  not  to  endanger 
his  life.  Another  revolution  in  the  Turkish  divan  revived  the  hopes 
of  Charles,  and  prolonged  his  stay ;  but  when  he  learned  that  the 
Swedish  senate  intended   to  create  a  r^nt  in  his  absence,  and 

1.  Tie  Pmtk,  rialiif  hi  CMlMa,  fbrrat  the  bonodary  between  BetMurabim  and  MoldaTto,  uA 
enten  he  Diinabe  aboat  fUly  miles  ttom  Uie  Blaek  Sea.  By  Uie  treaty  of  Adrianople  In  I6>^ 
It  waa  sUpulated  that  Uie  Prutti  thookl  oontlnue  to  Ibnn  ttie  boundafy  betweeo  the  BiMti>" 
■ad  Turkuh  territorlea.    (Map  ffo.  X\IL) 
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make  peace  mth  Denmark  and  Bussia,  his  indignation  at  snoli  pro- 
ceedings induced  him  to  return  home.    He  was  honorably 
escorted  to  the  Turkish  frontiers :  but  although  orders  ^"'-  '^""'^^ 

'  ^  or  OHAJiLifS. 

had  been  given  that  he  should  be  treated  in  the  Austrian 
and  German  dominions  with  all  due  honor,  he  chose  to  travel  in  the 
disguise  of  a  courier,  and  toward  the  close  of  November  .1714  reached 
Stralsund,  the  capital  of  Swedish  Pomerania.  * 

18.  At  the  time  of  the  return  of  Charles,  Sweden  was  in  a  tnily 
deplorable  condition, — surrounded  bj  enemies — ^without  money,  trade, 
or  credit — her  foreign  provinces  lost,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand of  her  best  soldiers  slaves  in  Turkey  and  Siberia,  or  locked  up  in  the 
fortresses  of  Denmark  and  Poland.     Yet  Charles,  instead  of  seeking 
that  peace  which  his  kingdom  so  much  needed,  immediately  issued 
orders  for  renewing  the  war  with  redoubled  vigor.    During 
the  year  1715,  the  Danish  and  Russian  fleets  swept  the   ^y'^^jJJ* 
Baltic,   and    threatened    Stockholm ;'    and    Stralsund, 
though  defended  by  Charles  with  his  accustomed  bravery,  was  com 
pelled  to  surrender  after  a  siege  of  two  months.     On  the  night  be- 
fore the  surrender  Charles  made  his  escape  in  a  small  boat,  safely 
passing  the  batteries  and  fleets  of  the  allies.     In  the  following  year 
he  made  an  irruption  into  Norway,  but  his  army  was  driven  back 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers.     His  attention  was  next  occupied 
with  the  schema  of  his  favorite  minister,  Baron  Gortz,  for  uniting 
the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Russia  in  strict  amity,  and  then  dictating 
the  law  to  Europe.     The  plot  embraced  the  restoration  of  Stanislaus 
to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  Charles  was  to  have  the  command  of  a 
combined  Swedish  and  Russian  army  of  invasion,  for  establishing  the 
Pretender  (son  of  James  II.)  on  the  throne  of  England.     The  Czar 
seemed  not  averse  to  the  project,  and  a  conference  of  the  ministers 
of  the  two  nations  had  already  been  appointed  for  making  the  final 
arrangements,  when  the  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden  rendered  abor- 
tive a  revolution  that  might  have  thrown  all  Europe  into  a  stat^  of 
political  combustion.     In  the  autumn  of  1718  Charles 
had  invaded  Norway  a  second  time,  and  laid  siege  to  0^4.3^^^ 
Frederickshall  ;*  but  while  engaged  in  viewing  the  works 

1  Stockholm,  tho  capital  city,  and  principal  commercial  emporiom  of  Sweden,  is  bnllt  partij 
on  a  number  of  Islands  and  partly  on  the  main  land,  at  the  Junction  of  tlie  Lake  Mielar  with 
the  Baltic,  fbur  handred  and  forty  miles  a  little  south  of  west  fh)m  St.  Petersburg.  It  waa 
foonded  in  tb^  thirteenth  r«ntury,  but  was  not  recognized  as  tho  capital  till  the  seTeateealh, 
previously  to  wbicn  Upsala  had  been  the  seat  of  the  court    (Map  No.  XIV.) 

9,  ProiUridukaU  is  a  mariUme  town  of  Norway,  near  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Skagger- 
nek,  Uny-Mffflii  milfls  sottth-aaai  from  GbrlsUauA.   Tho  town  spreads  irregolarl/ arouiid  a  p»> 
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m  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  enemj,  be  wis  stnielk 
dead  by  a  ball  from  the  Danish  batteries.     (Dec.  1718.) 

19.  The  death  of  Charles  produced  an  entire  change  in  the  affiurs 
of  Sweden.  The  late  king's  sister  was  declared  queen  by  the  volun- 
tary choice  of  the  States  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  last  reign  had 
taught  them  a  severe  lesson,  and  they  compelled  their  new  sovereign 
to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  she  would  never  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  arbitrary  power.  The  project  of  a  union  with  Kussia  was 
at  once  abandoned,  and  the  new  government  imited  its  forces  to  thgse 
of  England  against  the  Czar.  For  a  while  the  Russian  fleet  desolat- 
ed the  coasts  of  Sweden,  but  in  1721  peace  was  established  betwc<ai 
the  two  powers  by  the  treaty  of  Nystad.^  Russia  gained  thereby  a 
large  accession  of  territory  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  dominion 
over  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  Peter  had  purchased  as  a  highway 
of  commerce  to  the  ocean,  with  the  toils  and  perils  of  twenty  years  of 
warfare. 

20.  Charles  the  Twelfth,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  little  more 

than  thirty-six  years  of  age,  one-half  of  which  had  been 
oHlLonA.  ^^^  *™^^  ^^®  turmoil  of  arms,  or  wasted  in  foreign 

exile.  War  was  his  ruling  passion ;  but  the  only  ob- 
ject of  his  conquests  seemed  to  be  the  satisfaction  of  bestowing  their 
fruits  upon  others,  without  any  apparent  wish  to  enlarge  his  own  do 
minions.  After  all  his  achievements,  nought  but  the  memory  of  his 
renown  survives  him ;  for  all  the  acts  of  his  reign  qprung  from  a. 
misdirected  ambition,  and  not  one  of  them  was  conducive  to  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  his  country.  "  He  was  rather  an  extraordinary 
than  a  great  man,"  says  Voltaire,  **  and  more  worthy  to  be  admired 
than  imitated.  His  life  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  kings,  how  much  a 
pacific  and  happy  government  is  preferable  to  so  much  glory."* 

pendlcnlar  rock  four  hondred  (bet  in  height,  on  whkh  to  the  strong  Ibrtrau  of  F>«d«idatei% 
at  the  siege  of  which  Charies  XIL  was  killed. 

It  was  doubted  for  awbUe  whetherthe  kh«  met  his  death  bja  baU  ft«m  the  forti«si»  or  fhn 
an  assassin  in  the  rear ;  but  tliere  seem  to  be  no  good  grounds  for  sappoeiiv  that  treadiery  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  Dr.  Johnson  has  aralled  himself  of  the  sospieion  in  his  ad- 
mh«ble  description  of  ihe  diaracter  of  the  Swedish  warrior.  The  hat,  clothes,  biiff4>elt,  bool& 
ic4i^  which  Charles  wore  when  be- was  shot,  are  still  preserved  in  tiie  anraal  of  at/^fctM^^. 

1.  M)f9tad  is  a  town  of  Finland,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic,  one  hundred  and  My 
miles  north-east  tfom  Stockholm. 

ft.  The  following  is  Dr.  Johnson^s  description  of  the  character  of  Cliarles  XIL 
''On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior^s  fHlde^ 
How  Ju«t  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Cluu^les  decide. 
A  Aume  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  flre. 
No  dangers  fright  hiui,  aud  no  labors  tire ; 
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21.  The  Czar  Peter,  or,  as  he  is  usually  called  in  history,  Petei 
fh»  Great,  died  in  1725,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  zu.  death 
his  great  rival  the  king  of  Sweden.     Through  a  life  of       ^^^ 
restless  activity  he  labored  for  the  improvement  and    opprrEB 
prosperity  of  his  country ;  and  while  Chiarles  left  behind  the  orrat. 
bim  nothing  but  ruins,  Peter  the  Great  may  truly  be  regarded  as  th( 
Ibunder  of  an  empire.     The  ruler  of  a  barbarous  people,  he  earlj 
saw  the  advantages  of  civilization,  and  by  the  measures  he  adopt 
ed  for  reforming  his  empire  he  truly  merited  the  epithet  of  Great 
Yet  it  has  been  truly  said  of  him  that  although  he  civilized  his  sub 
jeets,  he  himself  remained  a  barbarian ;  for  the  sternness,  or  rather 
the  ferocity,  of  his  disposition,  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  his  dear- 
est connexions.     So  conscious  was  he  of  his  frailties  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "  I  can  reform  my  people,  but  I  cannot  reform  myself." 
He  never  learned  the  lessons  of  humanity ;  and  his  sublime  but  un- 
ooltivated  genius  continually  wandered  without  a  guide.     It  is  a  high 
and  just  aulogium  of  his  character  to  say  that  "  his  virtues  were  his 

Q,  and  his  defects  those  of  education  and  country." 


O^  }9r9f  o^  ter,  extends  his  wkle  donudii, 

Unconqaered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 

Nd  Joys  to  him  padflc  sceptres  yteld. 

War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  Md ; 

Behold  surrounded  kings  their  powers  c(MnbiiM9 

And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 

Peace  eoorta  his  hand,  but  sprsads  her  charins  In  vala; 

*  Think  nothing  gained,'  be  cries  *  till  naught  remain ; 

On  Hoscow*s  walls,  UU  Gothic  standards  fly. 

And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.* 

The  march  begins  in  military  stale, 

And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 

Stem  fhmtne  gmuds  the  solitary  coast, 

And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  froet : 

He  comes ;  nor  want,  nor  cold,  his  course  dday  ; 

Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pu)towa*s  day. 

The  vanqolsbsd  hero  leaves  hia  broken  baadii 

And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 

Condemned  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait 

While  IMUes  Interpose,  and  stares  debater 

But  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  meod  t 

Did  no  rabrerled  empire  mark  his  end  ? 

IMd  rival  ttonarehs  give  the  filial  wound  T 

Or  hostile  millions  nrsss  him  to  the  grMmdf 

His  fall  was  desllne>  to  a  barren  strand, 

A  petty  fortress,  am  n  dubious  hanA  t 

He  Ml  the  name,  at  whieh  the  world  giev  pM% 

To  paint  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 
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III.  Spatvish  Wars,  and  Wars  of  the  AnsmiAif  Succbssioh.— 
i.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  which  doeed  the  war  of  the  Spaniak 

soccessioD,  had  given  pacification  to  soathem  and  wesi- 
^^^v^  ern   Europe,  by  defining  the  territorial  limits  of  the 

belligerents  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  that  bal- 
ance of  power  on  which  the  peace  of  Europe  depended.  The  in- 
triguing efforts  of  Spain  in  contravention  of  that  portion  of  the 
treaty  by  which  Philip  Y,  renounced  forever  all  right  of  suceessioQ 
to  the  crown  of  France,  induced  England  and  Holland,  in  1717,  to 
unite  with  France  in  forming  a  Triple  Alliance  guaranteeing  the  fdl- 
ftlment  of  the  treaty ;  but  during  the  same  year  a  Spanish  fleet, 
entering  the  Mediterranean,  quickly  reduced  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  Austria ;  and  in  the  following  year  an- 
other fleet  and  army  captured  Sicily,  which  had  been  adjudged  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  These  acts  of  aggression  roused  the  resentmoii 
of  Austria ;  and  by  her  accession  to  the  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliaooe, 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  patting  a 
check  to  the  ambition  of  Spain.  A  British  squadron,  under  admiral 
Byng,  sailed  into  the  Mediterranean  and  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet, 
whilst  an  Austrian  force  passed  into  Sicily  to  contest  with  the  Spanish 
army  the  sovereignty  of  that  island.  The  successes  of  the  allies  soon 
compelled  even  Spain  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  Alliance  for  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  Europe. 

2.  In  1739,  however,  the  general  peace  was  interrupted  by  a  war 

between  England  and  Spain,  growing  out  of  the  oom- 
BBTWKKN    mercial  and  colonial  difficulties  of  the  two  nations.     For 
BNOI.AND    a  long  time  Spain,  claiming  the  right  of  sovereignty  over 
AWD  SPAIN,   ^j^^  g^^  adjacent  to  her  American  possessions,  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  successive  treaties,  had  distressed  and  insulted 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  by  illegal  seizures  made  under  the 
pretext  of  the  right  of  search  for  contraband  goods ;  while  Britain, 
on  the  other  hand,  secretly  encouraged  a  contraband  traffic,  little  to 
her  honor,  and  deeply  injurious  to  Spain.     War  was  first  declared 
by  England:  the  vessels  of  each  nation  in  the  ports  of  the  other 
were  confiscated ;  and  powerful  armaments  were  fitted  out  by  the  one 
to  seize,  and  by  the  other  to  defend,  the  Spanish  American  possess- 
ions, while  pirates  from  Biscay  harassed  the  home  trade  of  England. 

3.  While  thb  war  continued  with  various  success,  a  general  Euro- 
pean war  broke  out,  called  the  "  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,'' 
presenting  a  scene  of  the  greatest  confusion,  and  eclipsing,  by  its  im 
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p'jrtance,  the  petty  confliote  on  the  American  seas.     Charles  VI.,  em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  famous  competitor  of  Philip  for  the  throne  of 
Spain,  died  in  the  aatumn  of  1 740 ;  and  as  he  had  no  male 
issue  he  left  his  dominions  to  his  eldest  dauirhter,  Maria  "**  oaotes 
Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary,  m  accordance  with  a  solemn      of  thk 
ordinance  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,*  which   had     ^''*™'*'' 
been  confirmed  hy  all  the  leading  States  of  Europe.  This 
sanction,  however,  did  not  secure  his  daughter,  after  his  death,  firom 
the  attacks  of  a  host  of  enemies,  who  hoped  to  make  good  their 
pretensions,  hy  force  of  arms,  to  different  portions  of  her  estates. 

4.  The  elector  of  Bayaria  declared  himself,  by  virtue  of  his  descent 
from  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  the  proper  heir  of  tho 
hereditary  Austrian  provinces :  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  also 
Augustus  III.,  kmg  of  Poland,  made  the  same  claims  hy  virtue  of  a 
preoeding  marriage  with  the  house  of  Saxony :  Spain  was  anxious 
to  appropriate  to  herself  some  of  the  Italian  principalities,  and  vir- 
tually laid  claim  to  the  whole  Austrian  succession,  while  Frederick 
II.,  the  young  king  of  Prussia,  marched  suddenly  into  Silesia,  and  took 
possesion  of  that  country.  France,  swayed  by  hereditary  hatred  of 
Austria,  sought  a  dismemberment  of  that  empire ;  while  England 
offsred  her  aid  to  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  of  her  ancient  ally, 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 

5.  The  plan  of  the  coalition  against  the  Austrian  queen  embraced 
the  elevation  of  Charles  Albert,  the  electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria,  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  German  States ;    ooauttov 
and  accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1741,  two  French     against 
armies  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  being  joined  by  the  Ba- 
varian forces,  seized  Prague,  made  several  other  important  conquest«| 
threatened  Vienna,  and  compelled  Maria  Theresa  to  fiee  from  her 
capital.     In  a  diet  held  at  Frankfort,*  in  Frebruary  1742,  the  impe- 
rial crown,  through  the  influence  of  France  and  Prussia,  was  given 
to  Charles  Albert.     In  the  meantime  Maria  Theresa,  crushed  in 

1.  PrtigmatU  Stinetion  There  tre  four  ordlmnoM  with  this  title  mentioned  In  history:  lat, 
Ifat  of  Chiries  V[[.  of  Franca,  in  143a,  on  which  rest  the  libortios  of  the  Galllciui  church :  9d, 
tl^e  decrae  of  the  German  diet  In  1430,  sanctioning  the  former:  3d,  the  ordinance  of  the  Gennaa 
emperor  Charles  VL  In  1740,  by  which  he  endeavored  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  female 
descendants,  and  which  led  to  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession :  and  4th,  the  ordiimnoe  by 
which  Charles  III.  of  8pai»»^ '"  »759,  ceded  the  throne  of  Naples  to  his  third  son  and  his  posterity. 

i  Frankforty  or  />aj»V«^l^ii-U*-Jlfay«,  Is  a  celebntted  commercial  city  of  Oermnny,  on  the 
ttonh  bank  of  the  fidayn,  eighteen  miles  north-east  from  Its  confluence  with  the  Rhine  at 
Mayence.    There  is  also  a  FfanJ^fon-^m-tAt-OiUr,  ninety-flve  mUee  aortfk-east  fkom  Dresden. 

(jir^  No.  xvu.) 
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everything,  but  energy  of  spirit .  by  tlie  vast  array  against  her,  pre- 
sented herself,  with  her  infant  son,  in  the  diet  of  the  Bongariaii 
nobles,  and  having  first  sworn  to  protect  their  independence,  de 
manded  their  aid  in  tones  that  her  beauty  and  her  tears  rendered 
more  persuasive.  The  swords  of  the  Hungarians  flashed  in  the  air 
as  their  ack^lamations  replied,  "  We  will  die  for  our  sovereign  Maria 
Theresa !"  On  the  very  day  that  Charles  Albert  was  crowned  at 
Frankfort,  Munich,'  his  own  capital,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aiu* 
trian  general;  and  while  Bavaria  was  plundered,  the  new  emperor 
was  compelled  to  live  in  retirement  far  from  his  own  dominions.    Ib 

another  quarter  fortune  was  not  equally  favorable  to 
or  Vm^   Austria ;  and  Maria  Theresa  was  compelled  to  parcbase 

peace  of  the  Prussians  by  the  surrender  of  Silesia. 
(June  1741.)  This  loss  was  compensated,  however,  by  a  successful 
blockade  of  Prague,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  were  at 
length  forced  to  a  disastrous  retreat,  while  England  began  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  the  war  against  France.  The  losses  of  France  were 
great  on  the  ocean ;  and  in  1 743  George  II.  of  England,  advancing  into 
Q;ermany  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  defeated  the  French  atDettin* 
gen,*  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  across  the  Rhine.    (June  1743.) 

6.  The  year  1744  is  distinguished  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  on 
^         the  part  of  Frederick,  who,  having  formed  an  iJliaace 

with  the  king  of  France,  entered  Bohemia  at  the  head 
of  seventy  thousand  soldiers,  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  sat 
down  before  Prague,  which  soon  surrendered,  and  with  it  a  garrison 
of  eighteen  thousand  men.  But  misfortunes  rapidly  succeeded  this 
brilliant  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  the  illness  of  Louis  XV.,  king 
of  France,  prevented  the  promised  diversion  on  the  side  of  the  Bhine ; 
and  Frederick  was  eventually  compelled  to  retreat  to  his  own  do- 
minions, with  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  king  of  PmsBis 
acknowledged,  in  his  own  memoirs,  that  no  general  committed  greater 
faults  during  the  campaign  than  he  did  himself:  and  that  thecondoot 
of  his  opponent,  the  Austrian  general,  marshal  Traun,  was  a  model 
of  perfection,  which  every  military  man  would  do  well  to  study. 

7.  The  death  of  Charles  Albert,  early  in  January  1745,  removed 

aU  reasonable  grounds  for  continuing  ^e  war ;  hot  the 
national  animosity  between  England  and  France  prerent- 

1.  Munich  U  a  Uagt  German  dty,  ttie  capital  of  BaTarta,  on  the  laar,  a  •nolhem  bnuK*  o* 
the  Danube,  two  hundred  and  iwvaij  mllet  weet  ttom  Vienna.  It  is  called  the  "*  Atbco*  « 
■oath  Gennany.**    (Map  No,  XVll.) 

9.  DtUingM  b  a  amalT  TiUage  of  Bararla,  on  the  Blayn,  rfxteen  mllet  toutli  Mit  of  FiwAfcrt 
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ed  the  reatoratfon  of  peaee.  Daring  the  same  year,  the  celebrated 
JVench  general,  marshal  Sa^e,  obtained  the  victory  of  Fontenoy'  over 
the  AuBtrians,  and  their  Du  ^oh  and  English  allies  commanded  by  the 
doke  of  Oumberland,  and  conquered  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and 
Dutch  Flanders.  The  king  of  Prussia  conduct^  a  successful  cam- 
paign in  Silesia  and  Saxony,  and  in  December  concluded  with  Austria 
^e  treaty  of  Dresden,  which  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  Si 
leda.  In  the  meaittime  the  German  States  had  elected  for  their 
emperor  Francis  I.,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  in  the  treaty 
of  Dresden  he  was  formally  acknowledged  by  Frederick. 

8.:  In  Italy  the  combined  armies  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples 
obtained  important  advantages  over  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians 
and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  they  held  possession  of  all  Lom 
bardy  and  Piedmont.'     During  the  same  year,  while  the  king  of 
England  was  warring  with  the  French  in  the  Netherlands,  his  own 
dominions  were  invaded.    The  loss  of  the  English  at  Fon- 
tenoy  seemed  to  present  to  Charles  Edward,  grandson     gio^  of 
of  James  II.,  commonly  called  the  Young  Pretender,     "noland, 
a  fit  opportunity  for  attempting  the  restoration  of  his 
family  to  the  throne  of  England.     Being  furnished  by  the  French 
monarch  with  a  supply  of  money  and  arms,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
force  he  landed,  in  July,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  being  joined 
by  many  of  the  Highland  dans,  on  the  16th  of  September  he  was 
enabled  to  take  possession  of  Edinburgh,'  and  a  few  days  later  de- 
feated the  royal  forces  at  Preston  Pans.*     In  November  he  entered 

1.  Fhntencf  is  a  TiUage  of  B«lglain,  In  the  province  of  Hftinaolt  (i-D6),  forty-three  mllet 
mmOtmtA  from  BrasMla.  The  battle  waa  fought  April  30th,  1745.  VoItaire^s  account  of  it,  ia 
Us  *•  Age  of  lionla  XV^**  is  eztramelj  Intereettog.    (Map  No.  XV.) 

3.  Piedmontj  {pied-de-monte^  **  foot  of  the  moantaln,**)  the  principal  ptOTinca  of  the  Sardinian 
BMNiardiy,  has  the  Swiss  canton  of  Valais  and  (be  Sardinian  province  of  Savoy,  on  the  north, 
and  Savoy  and  Flranee  on  the  west.  OapUal,  Turin.  In  J803  Napoleon  Ineorporated  It  with 
Prance,  but  it  was  reetored  in  1814. 

3.  Edintmrgk,  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  county  of  Mid  Lothian,  is  two  miles  south  of  the 
Filth  of  Forth,  and  three  hondrad  and  thirty-seven  miles  north-west  from  the  city  of  London. 
It  ia  pr1oai|Mdlj  botU  on  tbiM  parsllel  ridges  running  east  and  west  At  the  western  extremity 
of  the  central  lidge,  whidk  Is  terminated  by  a  precipitous  rock  four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ia  the  cnatle ;  and  a  mile  distant,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
ridge,  ib  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  above  the  same  level.  The  palace 
has  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  circumstance  that  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  unfortunate 
Queen  Mary  have  been  carefully  preserved  in  the  state  in  which  she  Ie(\  them.  Connected 
with  the  palaoe,  on  the  north,  are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood.  Edinburgh  Is  highly 
eelebrated  for  its  literary  and  educational  Institutions.    {Map  No.  XVI.) 

4b  PrmUm  Pan*  ia  a  small  seaport  town  of  Scothmd,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
seven  and  »4Mlf  miles  east  of  Edinburgh.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  having,  for  a  length 
mtd  period,  bad  a  nnmber  of  salt  wori  \  or  pans  for  the  production  of  salt  by  the  evaporatioo 
ofaea-water.    (JIfap  Nb.  XVI.) 
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Bngland,  and  adyatioed  to  within  a  hundred  miles  of  London,  bol 
waa  then  compelled  to  retreat  into  Scotland,  where,  aft«r  having  de- 
feated the  rojal  forces  a  second  time,  his  cause  was  utterly  rained  bj 
the  decisive  battle  of  Culloden.'  (April  1746.)  To  the  disgrace  of 
the  English,  the  surrounding  country  was  given  up  to  pillage  and  de- 
vastation. After  a  variety  of  adventures  Charles  reached  Franoe  in 
safety ;  but  numbers  of  his  unfortunate  adherents  perished  on  the 
scaffold,  or  by  military  execution,  while  multitudes  were  transported 
to  the  American  plantations. 

9.  During  the  year  1745  the  important  French  fortress  of  Lonia- 

burg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,*  was  captured  by 
m^AMuioI  ^^  British  and  their  colonial  allies,  an  event  which  re- 
vived the  spirits  of  the  English,  and  roused  France  to  a 
great  vindictive  effort  for  the  recovery  of  Louisburg,  and  the  devas- 
tation of  the  whole  American  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia. 
Accordingly  a  powerful  naval  armament  was  sent  out  to  America  ri 
1746 ;  but  it  was  so  enfeebled  by  storms  and  shipwrecks,  and  dispirit- 
ed by  the  loss  of  its  commander,  that  nothing  was  aocomplished  by  it 

10.  During  the  years  1746  and  1747  hostilities  were  carried  on 
i'746-'7    ^^^^  various  success  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  on 

one  side,  and  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians,  on  the 
4ther.  By  sea  the  French  lost  almost  their  last  ship;  but  no  im- 
portant naval  battles  were  fought,  as  the  English  navy  had  scarcely 
a  rival.  On  the  continent,  northern  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  were 
the  chief  seats  of  the  war.     The  French  were  driven  from  the  former, 

and  the  Austrians  and  their  allies  from  the  latter, 
or  Aix-LA-  France  made  frequent  overtures  of  peace,  and  in  Octo- 
OHAPBLLK,   },er  1748  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  concluded 

between  all  the  belligerents,  on  the  basis  of  a  restitution 
of  all  conquests  made  during  the  war,  and  a  mutual  release  of  prison- 
ers without  ransom.     The  treaty  left  unsettled  the  conflicting  claims 

1.  CuU^dtn^  or  OdUden.  M—Ty  is  a  hMth  In  Scotland,  foor  miles  «ast  of  InTomeas,  and  ona 
bundred  and  flftoen  miles  nortli-west  (Vom  Edinburgh.  The  battle  of  Cullodeo,  fought  April 
S7tb,  1746,  terminated  the  attempts  of  the  Stuart  fomlly  to  recover  the  throne  of  England. 
(Jlfop  No.  XVI.) 

8.  The  island  of  Cap*  Breton^  called  bj  the  French  Itlt  tUyaU^  Is  on  the  south-eaatcn 
border  of  the  Gulf  of  8L  Lawrence.  I^ouUburg^  once  called  the  **  Gibraltar  of  America,**  was 
a  strongly-fortified  town,  haying  one  of  the  best  harbors  In  the  world.  After  its  capture  by 
general  Wolfe  in  1*58,  (see  p.  430,)  its  walb  were  demolished,  and  the  materials  of  its  huiMlngi 
were  carried  away  for  the  construciion  of  flalifkx,  and  other  towns  on  the  coast.  Only  a  lev 
flshermen^s  huts  are  now  (bund  within  the  environs  of  the  dty,  and  so  complete  is  the  rail 
that  U  is  wiUi  ( UBculty  the  oufllnes  of  the  fortiflcatlons,  and  of  the  prlnslpal  bnlldli^B,  OM  h« 
traoed. 
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of  the  EnglLsh  and  Spaniards  to  the  trade  of  the  American  seas ; 
bat  France  recognised  the  Hanoverian  succession  to  the  English 
throne,  and  henceforth  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Pretender.  Neither 
France  nor  England  obtained  any  recompense  for  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  blood  and  treasure  which  the  war  occasioned ;  but  in 
one  aspect  the  result  was  fayorable  to  all  parties,  as,  by  preserving 
the  inity  of  the  Austrian  dominion,  it  maintained  the  due  balance 
of  power  in  continental  Europe.  « 

IV.  The  Seven  Teaes'  War  :— 1756-63.*— 1.  The  treaty  of 
Aixla-Chapelle  proved  to  be  little  better  than  a  sus-     ^^  ^^^ 
pension  of  arms.     A  period  of  eight  years  of  nominal    tsars  or 
peace  that  followed  did  not  produce,  in  the  different      '^'^^"• 
States  of  Europe,  the  desired  feeling  of  united  firmness  and  security; 
but  all  seemed  unsettled,  and  in  dread  of  new  commotions.     Two 
causes,  of  a  nature  entirely  distinct,  united  to  involve  all    ^^  causes 
Christendom  in  a  general  war.     The  first  was  the  long  or  anotuba 
standing  colonial  rivalry  between  France  and  England ;       ^^** 
and  the  second,  the  ambition  of  the  Great  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  court  of  Austria  regarded  the  increase 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

2.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  AixlaOhapelle,  difficultiei 
arose  between  France  and  England  respecting  their  colonial  possess- 
ions  in  India.  Several  years  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
European  war,  the  forces  of  the  English  and  French  East  India 
companies,  having  taken  part,  as  auxiliaries,  in  the  wars  bet¥reen  the 
native  princes  of  the  country,  had  been  engaged  in  a  course  of  hos- 
tilities at  a  time  when  no  war  existed  between  the  two  nations. 

3.  More  serious  causes  of  quarrel  arose  in  North  America.  The 
French  possessed  Canada  and  Louisiana,  one  commandmg  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  other  that  of  the  Mississippi ;  while  the  in- 
tervening territory  was  occupied  by  the  English  colonists.  The 
limits  of  the  American  colonial  possessions  of  the  two  nations  had 
been  left  undefined  at  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  hence  dis- 
putes arose  among  the  colonists,  who  did  not  always  arrange  their 
controversies  by  peaceful  discussion.  The  French  made  settlements 
at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  Nova  Scotia,  claiming  the  ter- 

a  That  part  of  the  war  waged  In  America  between  Fiance  and  England  le  belter  known  iJi 
Anerlcan  history  as  tb^  **  French  and  Jndlan  war.*^  Alibough  hoetilUies  began,  In  the  colonieii 
Id  1754,  no  formal  deriaraUonof  war  was  made  by  either  France  or  England  unlU  thebnaUaf 
«lt  Ql  the  general  Enropean  war  In  1756^ 
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ritory  as  a  part  of  New  Brunswick ;  while,  by  extending  a  firontior 

line  of  posts  along  the  Ohio  river,  they  aimed  at  confining  ^he 

British  coldnies  to    the   Atlantic    coast,    and   catting 

NINO  OF  *hem  off  from  the  rest  of  the  continent  In  1754  the 
BosnuTiEs  English  Colonial   authorities  b^an  hostilities  on  the 

IX  1764.  qi^Iq^  without  waiting  for  the  formality  of  a  declaratiaa 
of  war  :  in  the  following  year  the  French  forts  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  were  reduced^  by  colonel  Monckton ;  but  the  English 
general,  Braddock,  who  was  sent  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  on  the 
Ohio,  was  defeated  with  a  heavy  loss,  and  his  army  was  saved  from 
total  destruction  only  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  major  Wash- 
ington,  who  commanded  the  provincial  troops. 

4.  These  colonial  diflSculties  were  the  prominent  causes  of  enmity 
between  France  and  England ;  but  such  were  now  the  bonds  of  in- 
terest and  alliance  that  united  the  different  European  States,  that 
the  quarrel  betwixt  any  two  led  almost  inevitably  to  a  general  war. 
A  cause  of  war  entirely  distinct  from  the  foregoing  was  found  in  the 
relations  existing  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  Maria  Theresa  was 
still  dissatisfied  with  the  loss  of  Silesia,  and  Frederick,  too  clear- 
sighted not  to  see  that  a  third  struggle  with  her  was  inevitable, 
abandoned  the  lukewarm  aid  of  France,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
England,  (Jan.  1756,)  an  event  which  altogether  changed  the  exist- 
ing relations  between  the  different  States  of  Europe.     Prussia  was 

^  thus  separated  from  her  old  ally  France,  and  England 
■uaopBAN  from  Austria,  while  France  and  Austria,  nations  that 
^''"^^*'  had  been  enemies  for  three  hundred  years,  found  them- 
selves placed  in  so  close  political  proximity  that  an  alliance  between 
them  became  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  each.  Augustus  III-i 
king  of  Poland  and  also  elector  of  Saxony,  allied  himself  with  Aus- 
tria for  the  purpose  of  ruining  Prussia ;  the  empress  Elizabeth  of 
Russia,  entertaming  a  personal  hatred  of  Frederick,  who  had  made 
her  the  object  of  his  political  satires,  joined  the  coalition  against 
him,  while  the  latter  could  regard  Sweden  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  an  enemy  in  the  event  of  a  general  war. 

5.  Thus  Austria,  Russia,  France,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  had  all 
united  against  one  of  the  smaller  kingdoms,  which  was  deprived  of 
all  foreign  resources,  with  the  exception  of  England ;  and  the  latter, 
in  a  continental  war,  could  give  her  ally  but  little  efleotive  aid. 
Austria  looked  with  confidence  upon  the  recover/  of  Silesia;  th( 
partition  of  Prussia  was  already  planned,  and  the  day.i  of  the  Pru*' 
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MIL  monarohj  appcftred  to  be  already  nnmbeped ;  but  in  this  most 
unequal  contest  the  superiority  of  Frederick  as  a  general,  and  ^e 
disoipline  of  his  troops,  enabled  Prussia  to  come  out  of  t^e  war  with 
increased  power  and  glory. 

6.  Frederick,  without  waiting  for  the  storm  that  was  about  ta 
burst  upon  him,  marched  forth  to  meet  it,  to  the  surprise 

of  his  enemies,  who  were  scarcely  aware  that  he  was  oampaign  of 
arming.     In  the  month  of  August,  1756,  he  entered  »■!>«»««» 
Saxony  at  the  head  of  seventy  Uiousand  men,  blockaded 
the  Saxon  army,  and  cut  off  its  supplies,  defeated  an  army  of  Aus 
trians  that  advanced  to  the  relief  of  their  allies,  and  finally  com- 
pelled the  Saxon  forces,  now  reduced  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  to 
surrender  themselves  prisoners,  (Oct.  1756,)  many  of  whom  he  forced 
to  enter  the  Prussian  service.     Thus  the  result  of  the  first  campaign 
of  Frederick  was  the  conquest  of  all  Saxony. 

7.  It  was  not  till  the  monih  of  May  and  June  1756,  that  England' 
and  France  issued  their  declarations  of  war  against  each  other,  al- 
though hostilities  had  for  some  time  previously  been  carried  on  be- 
tween their  colonies.  France  commenced  the  war  by  an  expedition 
against  the  isbnd  of  Minorca,  then  in  possession  of  the  English ; 
and  that  important  fortress  surrendered,  although  admiral  Byng  had 
been  sent  out  with  a  squadron  for  the  relief  of  the  place.  In 
America  the  English  had  planned,  early  in  the  season,  the  reduction 
of  Grown  Pointy  Niagara,  and  Fort  Bu  Quesne,  but  not  a  single  ob- 
ject of  the  campaign  was  either  accomplished  or  attempted. 

8.  At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1757  it  was  estimated 
that  the  armies  of  the  enemies  of  Frederick,  on  foot,  and 
preparing  to  march  against  him,  exceeded  seven  hundred 
thousand  men,  while  the  force  which  he  and  his  English  allies  could 
bring  into  the  field  amounted  to  but  little  more  than  one  third  of 
that  number.  Frederick,  having  succeeded  in  deceivir  g  the  Aus- 
trians  as  to  his  real  intentions,  began  tho  campaign  by  invading  Bo- 
hemia, where,  at  the  head  of  slxty-eigbt  thousand  men,  he  fought  and 
won  the  celebrated  and  sanguinary  battle  of  Prague,  (May  6,) 
against  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  Austrians^  Dearly,  how- 
ever, was  the  victory  purchased,  as  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
Prussians  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  Seeking  to 
follow  up  his  advantage,  in  the  following  month  Frederick  experi* 
tnoed  a  severe  check,  being  defeated  by  the  greatly  superior  &»» 

:  .....  ..*.-.    i-i.i-^.  -1 
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«f  roarBha]  Datm  at  Eolin,'  in  oonseqaenoe  of  whidi  the  Pnunani 
were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pragae,  and  eyacoate  Bohemia. 
The  Austrians  and  their  allies,  after  this  unexpected  victory,  resomed 
operations  witli  increased  activitj  :  a  Russian  army  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men  invaded  Prussia  on  the  east;  seYe&teen 
thousand  Swedes  entered  Pomerania ;  and  two  powerful  French  armies 
crossed  the  Bhine  to  attack  the  English  and  Hanoverian  alliefl  of 
Prussia  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  latter,  being 
defeated,  was  compelled  to  sign  a  disgraceful  convention  by  which 
his  army  of  thirty-eight  thousand  men  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  in- 
activity. 

9.  The  loss  of  his  English  allies  at  this  juncture  was  a  most  grier* 
ous  blow  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  While  he  held  the  Austrians  at 
bay  in  Lusatia,  Saxouy,  whenoe  the  Prussians  drew  their  suppUei, 
was  opened  to  the  French ;  the  Bussians  were  advancing  from  the 
east,  and  already  the  Swedes  were  near  the  gates  of  Berlin,'  when 
the  sudden  recall  of  the  Bussian  army,  owing  to  the  serious  illness 
of  the  Bussian  empress,  illumined  the  troubled  path  of  Frederick 
with  a  glimmering  of  hope,  which  promised  to  lead  him  on  to  better 
fortune.  After  having  in  vain  tried  to  give  battle  to  the  AustrisDS, 
he  suddenly  broke  up  his  camp,  and  by  rapid  marches  advanced  into 
Saxony,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  that  country. 

10.  Early  in  November,  Frederick,  at  the  head  of  only  twenty 
thousand  men,  came  up  with  the  enemy,  whose  united  forces  amonnt* 
ed  to  seventy  thousand.  After  some  manoeuvring  he  threw  his  liiUe 
army  into  the  low  village  of  Bossback,'  the  heights  around  which, 
covered  with  batteries,  served  at  once  to  defend  his  position,  and 
conceal  his  movements.  Here  the  French  and  their  allies^  antici- 
pating a  certain  victory,  determined  to  surround  him,  and  thus,  bj 
making  him  prisoner,  at  onoe  put  an  end  to  the  war.  To  accomplish 
this  object  they  advanced  by  forced  marches,  with  sound  of  trumpet ; 
anxious  to  fcje  if  Frederick  would  have  the  courage  to  make  a  stand 

1.  Kolin  Is  a  nnaU  town  of  Bohemia,  ttrirtj-flereD  miles  a  UUle  sooth  of  east  ftom  Png^' 
The  battle  of  Kolln,  fought  June  18th,  1757,  was  Uie  first  which  Fkwiarick  lost  hi  the  Sev«> 
Yean*  War.    (Jtfi^  No.  XVIL) 

2.  BerUn^  the  capital  of  Uie  Prnsslan  States,  and  Uie  ordUiary  residence  of  the  moasroh.^ 
on  the  rlTer  Spree,  a  branch  of  the  Elbe,  In  the  prorlnce  of  BrandeobQi^,  one  hundred  aad 
■Ixtj  miles  south-east  (h>m  Hamburg.  Berlin  Is  one  of  the  finest  dUes  In  Europe,  end  iscsM 
the  Athens  of  the  north  of  Germany.    (JVsir  No.  XVU.) 

a.  il0s$back  Is  near  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Saale,  In  Pmsslan  Saxony,  about  twtatf 
mass  south-west  from  Lei  psic,  and  consequently  near  the  battlefields  of  Lei|Mie,  J«Wi  ^ 
LotMD.   The  banks  of  the  Saale  are  nuiylmmortaliMd  by  carnage.    (JV^NaXVO) 
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i^jaiDst  tkem.  The  morning  of  the  5th  of  Norember  Fredericfc 
^nt  in  reoonn  iitering  the  enemy,  and  learned  their  plans  for  envel 
oping  him ;  but  he  kept  his  forces  perfectly  qniet  nntil  the  afternoon 
without  allowing  a  single  gun  to  be  fired,  when,  giving  his  orders, 
and  suddenly  concentratiDg  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  to  one 
point,  he  hurled  them,  column  after  column,  in  one  irresistible  tor- 
rent  upon  the  foe.  Never  before  had  the  French  encountered  such 
rapidity  of  action :  they  were  completely  overwhelmed  and  routed 
before  they  could  even  form  into  line ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
the  action  was  decided.  ^^  It  was  the  most  inconceivable  and  com- 
plete route  and  discomfiture,"  says  Voltaire,  "  of  which  history  makes 
any  mention.  The  defeats  of  Agincourt,  Cressy,  and  Poitiers,  were 
not  80  humiliating." 

11.  The  French  fled  precipitately  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
never  stopped  until  they  had  reached  the  middle  States  of  Germany 
while  many  only  paused  when  they  had  placed  the  Rhine  between 
themselves  and  the  victora  Seven  thousand  prisoners,  and  tliree 
hundred  and  twenty  officers  of  every  rank,  including  eleven  generals, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  while  the  loss  of  the  Prussians 
amounted  to  only  five  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  Frederick 
caused  the  wounded  among  the  prisoners  to  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  humanity  and  attention.  The  officers  of  distinction,  who 
Were  taken  prisoners,  he  invited  to  sup  with  him.  He  told  them  he 
regretted  he  could  not  offer  them  a  more  splendid  entertainment, 
*'  but  gentlemen,"  said  he,  '^  I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon,  nor  in  so 
large  numbers." 

12.  The  victory  of  Bossback  had  recovered  Saxony,  and,  what 
was  equally  important,  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  English  and 
Hanoverian  troops  to  resume  their  arms,  which  they  did  on  the 
ground  of  the  alleged  infraction  of  the  convention  by  the  French 
general.  Still  tke  affairs  of  Prussia  were  gloomy  in  the  extreme, 
for  during  the  absence  of  Frederick  from  Silesia,  that  province  had 
heea  overrun  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  Prussians  had  been  defeated 
in  several  battles.  Frederick  returned  thither  in  December  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  on  the  5th  of  that  month  was  met,  on  the 
vast  plain  of  Lissa,*  by  the  Austrian  force  of  ninely  thousand  men, 

L  Tbe  LusA  bore  mentioned  ii  a  small  towa  of  Sfleela,  fourteen  milea  west  of  Bretiaa  the 
capital  of  the  prorlnoe,  and  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-Are  miles  south-east  (hmi  Berlin. 
TlM  iMUUe  was  fought  in  the  plain  between  Ltssa  and  Breslau.  There  Is  another  and  larger 
town  of  Liasa  in  Poeen,  flfty-flve  miles  north-west  bom  Breslau.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 
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exaodj  one  mon^  siter  the  battle  of  Rossbabk.  Here  ftederiflk 
had  reoourse  to  those  means  by  which  he  had  often  beoi  enabled  to 
double  his  power  by  the  celerity  of  his  manceuyres.  Haying  sacoeed- 
ed  in  masking  the  movements  of  his  troops,  by  taking  possession  of 
some  heights  near  the  field  of  battle,  and  causing  a  false  atta<^  to 
be  made  on  the  Austrian  right,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  their  left  and 
routed  it  before  the  right  could  be  brought  to  its  support.  The  eon* 
sequent  disorder  was  communicated  to  the  whole  Austrian  army,  and 
in  the  course  of  three  hours  Frederick  gained  a  most  complete  Tio* 
tory.  The  Austrians  lost  seven  thousand  four  hundred  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  twenty-one  thousand  prisoners,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  cannon,  while  the  total  Prussian  loss  was  less  than  fire 
thousand  men.  In  this  extraordinary  battle  superior  genius  tri- 
umphed over  superior  numbers.  When  Frederick  was  told  of  the 
many  insulting  l^iihgs  that  the  Austrians  had  said  of  him  and  his 
little  army,  *^  I  pardon  them  readily,"  said  he,  ^  the  follies  they  may 
have  uttered,  in  consideration  of  those  they  have  just  committed." 

13.  The  campaign  of  1757  was  tiie  most  eventfol  of  all  those 
waged  by  Frederick ;  but  although  he  had  been  forced  to  ride  hii 
fkte  in  eight  battles,  and  more  than  a  hundred  partial  actions,  bis^ 
numerous  enemies  fkiled  in  their  object  The  battles  of  Rossbaok 
and  Lissa  inspired  the  English  people  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
for  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  result  was  a  fresh  subsidiary  treaty 
entered  into  with  Frederick,  by  iriiich  England  agreed  to  fhmish  him 
an  annual  subsidy  of  nz  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds,  end 
to  send  an  army  into  Germany.  Mr.  Pitt,  recently  appointed  prime 
minister,  entered  fully  into  the  views  of  supporting  Frederick,  de- 
claring that ''  the  American  oolonies  of  the  Frendi  were  to  be  con* 
quered  through  Germany." 

14.  The  campaign  of  1758  was  opened  by  Ferdinand,  dnke  of 

Brunswick,  who,  by  the  influence  of  the  king  of  Pmssia, 
had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  English  and 
Sanoverian  troops  in  (Germany.  At  the  head  of  liiirty  thousand 
men  he  drove  a  French  army  of  eighty  thousand  beyond  the  Blune, 
and  in  a  brief  campaign  of  three  months,  firom  January  to  Aprtlf 
took  eleven  thousand  prisoners.  Frederick  commenced  the  campaign 
in  March,  by  reducing  the  last  remaining  fortress  in  Silesia :  then 
he  penetrated  to  Olmutz,'  in  Moravia,  but  failed  in  the  siege  of  that 

1.  Olmut^  the  former  capital  of  Morarla,  and  one  of  the  ttrongett  fortreMei  of  tbe  Aii*<M 
•mpin,  It  on  the  imaU  rlTer  March  or  Morara,  one  handled  and  flre  nilee  aortii^at  ft«M 
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pla«e.  Here  the  Austrians  oomplcftely  snirmmded  him  in  the  rerf 
iieart  of  their  ooontry,  but  he  effected  a  retreat  as  honorable  as  a 
Tiotory,  and  smddenlj  directed  his  march  against  the  Rossians,  who 
were  committing  the  most  shocking  ravages  in  the  province  of  Braa- 
denburg,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 

15.  At  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  Frederick  met  the  «iemy^ 
numbering  fifty  thousand,  <m  the  24th  oi  August,  near  the  smaJl 
▼illage  of  Zomdorf/  where  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  tbe 
Seres  Years'  War  was  fought,  continuing  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  ten  at  night.  On  the  evening  of  this  sanguinary  day 
nineteen  thousand  Russians  and  eleven  thousand  Prussians  lay  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  the  victory  was  claimed  for  the  lattei^, 
The  Prussian  king  in  person  led  the  last  attacks,  and  so  much  was 
he  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Bussiaas  that  all  his  aids,  and  the  pages 
who  attended  him,  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners. 
The  able  Austrian  general,  count  Baun,  who  had  often  firaght  Fred> 
erick,  and  sometimes  with  success,  had  written  to  the  general  of  the 
Russians,  ^  not  to  risk  a  battle  with  a  wily  enemy,  whose  cunning 
•ad  resources  he  was  not  yet  acquainted  with ;"  but  as  the  courier 
who  carried  this  dispatch  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  Fred* 
erick  himself  answered  the  letter  in  the  following  words :— '^  You 
had  reason  to  advise  tiie  Russian  general  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
a  crafty  and  designing  enemy,  whom  you  were  better  acquiunted  with 
than  he  was ;  for  he  has  given  battle,  and  has  been  beaten."  At  a 
later  period  in  this  campaign  count  Daun  surprised  and  routed  the 
right  wmg  of  Frederick's  troops  at  Hochkirchen,'  in  Saxony,  when 
nothing  but  the  admirable  perfection  of  the  Prussian  discipline  saved 
the  army  from  utter  destruction.  But  this  reverse  could  not  damp 
the  spirits  of  Frederick  :  he  drove  the  Austrians  a  second  time  from 
Silesia ;  and  then  compelled  Daun  to  abandon  the  sieges  of  Dresden 
and  Leipsic,  and  retreat  into  Bohemia.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign 
Frederidc  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  same  countries  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  while,  in  addition,  northern  and  central  Germany 
had  been  recovered  from  the  French. 

16.  In  the  meantime  the  war  had  been  carried  on  in  other  quarters 

Vfenno.  It  wu  Uken  by  the  Swedes  In  the  thirlj  yean'  war,  wat  bealeged  unraooeasftiUy  by 
Frederick  the  Great  In  1753,  aiid  Lafayette  was  conflned  there  in  1794.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

1.  Zomdorf  is  a  small  vilh^e  of  Brandenburg,  about  twenty  miles  north-eiist  firom  Frank- 
fort  on  ibe  Oder,  and  abcut  the  wroe  disiance  souih-oost  (Voro  Cuslrim.    {.Map  No.  XVIL) 

2.  Hoekkirchen  Is  a  small  Tillage  in  (he  present  kingdom  of  Saxony,  (formerly  in  LntatlaJ 
Ihlrty-eeren  mlle»  east  fh>m  Dresden.  It  is  a  sliort  disUmoe  south-east  (torn  Bautaea  irhleb 
waa  tbe  chief  town  of  Upper  Lusatia.    (Map  No.  X  Vll.) 
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l^tween  tho  French  and  the  Englii^.  In  India  the  French  were 
generally  sacoessfnl,  as  they  not  only  preserred  their  possessions,  but 
wrested  several  fortresses  from  their  rivals,  but  they  were  deprived 
of  all  their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  while  in  North 
America  they  abandoned  Fort  da  Quesne  to  the  Englii^,  and  were 
obliged  to  surrender  the  important  fortress  of  Louisburg,  after  a  vig- 
orous siege  conducted  by  generals  Amherst  and  Wolfe. 

17.  The  campaign  of  1759  commenced  under  fitvorable  au^ioei 

for  the  Prussians,  as  they  succeeded  early  in  the  season 
in  destroying  the  Russian  magazines  in  Poland,  and 
broke  up  the  Austrian  armies  in  Bohemia ;  but  in  August  Frederick 
himself  suffered  a  greater  loss,  in  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,'  than 
any  he  had  yet  experienced.  At  the  head  of  only  forty-eight  thou- 
sand men  he  attacked  the  combined  Russian  and  Austrian  force  of 
ninety-six  thousand,  defended  by  strong  intrenchments,  but  he  was 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  more  than  eighteen  thousand  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Russian  and  Austrian  loss  was  nearly  sixteen 
thousand ;  in  allusion  to  which,  the  Russian  g«ieral,  writing  to  the 
empress  an  account  of  the  battle,  said  :  "  Your  majesty  must  not  be 
surprised  at  the  greatness  of  our  loss.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  to  sell  his  defeats  very  dear."  At  a  later  period  of  the 
campaign  Frederick  rashly  exposed  fourteen  thousand  of  his  troops 
in  the  defiles  of  Bohemia,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  and,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  compelled  to  surrender,  when 
only  three  thousand  of  the  number  remained  unwounded.  Yet,  after 
all  the  reverses  which  the  Prussians  sustained,  the  only  permanent 
acquisition  made  by  the  Austrians  was  Dresden,  for  Frederick's  vigor 
and  rapidity  of  movement  rendered  even  their  victories  fruitless. 

18.  The  campaign  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  against  the  French, 
during  this  year,  was  more  successful  than  that  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
On  the  1st  of  August  he  attacked  the  French  army  of  seventy  thou- 
sand men  near  Minden,'  and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  which 
alone  prevented  the  French, from  gaining  possession  of  the  king  of 
England^s  Hanoverian  dominions.  On  the  ocean  and  in  the  colonies 
the  results  of  the  year  1759  were  highly  &vorable  to  the  English. 
The  French  fleets  were  destroyed;  the  English  gamed  a  decided 

1.  K%ner»d9ff)t  a  imaU  rlllBge  of  the  prorlnoe  of  Brandenburg,  a  short  dlttanoe  aomta  of 
Fronkfortf^n-tbe-Oder,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  flfly-flvo  miles  south-east  ftom 
eerliu.    Tbe  battle  fooglit  near  this  town  Is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Frankfort. 

St  Min  («M  Is  a  Prussian  town  In  Westphalia,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Weser,  near  tlie  Has 
Oferlan  fhMitler,  thirtyWIve  miles  south-west  from  Ilanorer.    {Map  No.  T  VIL; 
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preponderance  in  India ;  while  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  adtiered 
bj  the  gallant  Wolfe,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  Tiotorj  before  the 
walls  of  Quebec. 

19.  After  a  winter  e^ent  in  futile  attempts  at  negotiation,  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  were  made  bj  all  parties  for 

the  campaign  of  1760.  It  opened  with  a  continuation 
of  misfortunes  to  Prussia, — ^with  the  loss  of  nearly  nine  thousand  men 
Burrounded  and  taken  prisoners  bj  the  Austrians, — ^with  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  on  Dresden  bj  Frederick  himself,  and  the  surrender 
of  an  important  fortress  in  Silesia.  For  the  space  of  a  year  Fred- 
erick had  met  with  almost  continual  reverses,  but,  still  undaunted 
and  undismayed,  his  transcendent  taloits  never  shone  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  when  brought  into  action  by  the  rigors  of  fortune.  At 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  surrounded  with  overwhelming  forces 
of  Russians  and  Austrians,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  men,  and  his  ruin  seemed  inevitable,  his  genius  saved 
him,  and  converted  what  appeared  the  certainty  of  defeat  into  a  series 
of  brilliant  victories.  While  his  enemies  were  preparing  to  attack 
him  in  his  camp,  he  suddenly  fell  upon  one  of  their  divisions  at 
Liegnits*  and  almost  annihilated  it  before  the  others  were  aware  that 
he  had  changed  his  position.  (Aug.  16th.)  In  November  he  at- 
tacked the  intrenched  camp  of  marshal  Daun  at  Torgou,*  having 
previously  declared  to  his  generals  his  determination  to  finish  the 
war  by  a  decided  victory,  or  perish,  with  his  whole  army,  in  the  at- 
tempt The  battle  was  perhaps  the  bloodiest  fought  during  the  whole 
war,  but  the  impetuosity  of  the  Prussians  was  irresistible,  and  the  result 
recovered  to  Frederick  all  3azony,  except  Dresden,  and  compelled  the 
Austrians,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  to  evacuate  the  Prussian  dominions. 

20.  The  campaign  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  against  the  French 
in  northern  and  western  Germany  was  marked  by  a  great  number 
of  skirmishes  which  fatigued  both  parties,  and  in  which  towns  and 
villages  were  taken  and  retaken ;  but  whjsn  it  is  considered  that  the 
hostUe  armies  numbered  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  that  no  memorable  events  occurred. 

21.  During  the  year  1760  France  and  Spain  formed  an  intimate 
alliance,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Family  Compact^  by  which  the 
enemy  of  either  was  to  be  considered  the  enemy  of  both,  and  neither  was 

t  LiegTtiu  Is  a  town  of  3ll«ifa,  on  Um  KaUbocb,  fbrty-aU  mUw  a  litUe  north  of  west  ftov 
Bmlaa.    (.«a/«  No.  XVII.) 

%  Tkrgtm  if  a  town  ofPruMlan  Soxoay,  on  tb«  wart  bank  of  the  ESba,  alxtsr-dx  mtlaa  i 
Wflsi  fVom  Rariin.    (JM^No.XVU.) 
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to  make  peace  inthont  oofisent  of  the  other.  This  was  tn  unfortimate 
act  for  Spain,  whose  colonies  of  Cuba*  and  Manilla,*  with  her  ships 
of  war  and  commerce,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  England.  The 
English  were  idso  snccessfdl  against  the  French ;  and  the  latter,  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  war,  were  divested  of  all  their  possessions  of 
importance  m  the  East  Indies,  while  Belleisle,'  on  the  very  coast  of 
Fnmce,  was  captnred,  and  in  tlie  West  Indies,  Martinico,  Ouada- 
loupe,*  and  otiier  i^ands,  were  added  to  die  list  of  British  conquests. 

22.  The  campaign  of  1761  was  carried  on  languidly  by  all  parties;. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  exhausted  even  by  his  victories,  was  forced  to 

act  on  the  defensive,  wlule  the  English  government,  afber 
the  aooesnon  of  George  III.  to  the  throne,  (Oct  1760,) 
had  shown,  under  the  counsels  of  Lord  Bute,  an  ardent  desire  for 
peace,  even  if  it  were  to  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Prussiftn 
monarch.  An  event  which  happened  early  in  1 762  greatly  improved 
the  aspect  of  Prussian  affairs,  and  more  than  compensated  Fredericdc 
for  Uie  growing  coldness  of  En^and  towards  him.  This  was  the 
deatli  of  Frederick's  implacable  enemy,  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia, 
and  the  accession  of  her  nephew,  the  unfortunate  Peter  the  Third, 
who  was  a  warm  admirer  and  most  sedulous  imitator  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  The  Bussian  armies  withdrew  from  their  former  Austrian 
allies,  and  ranged  themselves  under  the  Prussian  standards :  Sweden 
concluded  a  peace  with  Prussia ;  and  even  Austria  consented  to  a 
GCMtsation  of  hostilities  in  Silesia  and  Suxony. 

23.  In  November  1763  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were 

signed  at  Paris  between  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
«r  1768*    while  Prussiti  and  Ajistria,  dei^rted  by  their  allies,  were 

left  to  contmue  the  war ;  but  they  also  soon  agreed  to 
suspend  hostilities,  and  in  the  month  of  February  1763  peace  was 
concluded  between  all  the  belligerents.  France  ceded  to  England, 
Canada  and  Cape  Breton,  while  Spain  purchased  the  restoration  of 
the  conquests  which  had  been  made  from  her,  by  the  cession  of 
Florida  to  England,  by  giving  the  latter  permission  to  cut  logwood 

1.  Cuba^  the  largeet  of  the  West  India  iatanda,  and  the  mtotreM  ofthe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  lUO 
belongs  to  Spain. 

8.  Mmnilla^  a  fortified  seaport  city  of  Lnzon,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  Is  the  capital  of 
ttie  Spanish  settlements  in  the  East. 

3.  BdlisU  is  an  island  west  of  Fnince,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  thirty  miles  south-west  flpom 
Vamies.    {Map  Ho.  Xllh) 

4.  Martinique  and  Ouadaloupc  belong  to  the  Windward  group  of  ttie  West  Indies.  Both 
hw*  ftPsquently  changed  hands  between  the  French  and  the  Engiish,  but  both  were  rettowed 
10  France  in  1815.    Martinique  was  the  birth-place  of  the  empress  Josephine. 
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in  the  bay  of  Honduras/  and  by  a  renunciation  of  all  claim  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisheriea  But  important  as  these  results  were  to 
England,  they  were  so^much  less  advantageous  than  her  position 
might  have  commanded,  that  it  was  said  of  her,  "  she  made  war  likb 
a  lion,  and  peace  like  a  lamb.^'  Of  France  it  was  said  by  Voltaire^ 
that  *<  by  her  alliance  with  Austria  she  had  lost  in  six  years  more 
men  and  money  than  all  the  wars  she  had  ever  sustained  against  that 
power  had  cost  her.''  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  Prussia 
and  Austria,  prisoners  were  exchanged,  and  a  restitution  of  all  con\ 
quests  was  made ;  but  Frederick  still  held  the  much-contested  Silesia, 
a  small  territory,  which  had  cost  the  contending  parties  more  than  a 
aiillion  of  men.  The  glory  of  the  war  remained  chiefly 
with  Frederick,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  veteran  phalanx,  cHAaAorwi 
mo vinfi:  amonir  the  masses  of  Austria,  France,  and  Russia,         of 

,       ^  .  11  .11  J     xt  l_  FEEDBRIOK. 

and  confrontmg  all;  still  preserved,  through  an  unex- 
ampled series  of  victories  and  reverses,  the  character  of  Great,  No 
general  ever  surpassed  him  in  regularity  and  rapidity  of  manoeuvres, 
in  well  ordered  marches,  and  in  the  facility  of  concentratmg  masses 
on  the  weak  side  of  an  enemy.  "  Bonaparte  effected  wonders  with 
ample  means;  but  when  reduced  to  play  the  forlorn  game  of  Fred- 
erick against  united  Europe,  the  great  French  captain  fell, — ^the 
Prussian  lived  and  died  a  king." 

V.  State  of  Europe.     The  American  Revolution. — 1.    The 
peace  of  1763  gave  general  tranquillity  to  Europe,  which  j^  o^jhul 
continued  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between     fbacb  im 
England  and  her  American  colonies,  called  the  "  War  of     ■''^o^"- 
he  American  Revolution."     The  result  of  the  "  Seven.  Tears'  War 
fas    that   Prussia  and  Austria  became  the  principal  continental 
^wers;  France,  by  her  subserviency  to  Austria,  her  ancient  enemy, 
lost  the  political  ascendency  which  she  had  previously  sustained; 
and  Britain  although  abandoning  her  influence  in  the  European 
system,  and  maintaining  intimate  relations  with  Portugal  and  Hol- 
land only,  had  obtained  complete  maritime  supremacy.     Frederick 
of  Prussia  exerted  himself  successfully  to  repair  the  desolation  made 
b  his  dominions  by  the  ravages  of  war ;  he  gave  corn,  for  planting, 
to  the  destitute,  procured  laborers  frcm  other  countries,  remitted 
the  taxes  for  a  season,  and  during  the  four  and  twenty  years  of  his 

U  Hamdwrm^H  ti  wmtamA  •OioiDlog  ttie  bay  of  the  aame  Mine,  oa  Uie  aaMem  ooirt  oT 
/■futon.    In  ITWUwMtiWttfcrred  to  England,  in  acconUnoe  with  «proTiottitwtV. 
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reign  after  the  peace,  he  appropriated  for  the  eneonragement  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  no  less  than  twenty-four  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  this  sum  he  had  saved,  by  Ms  simple  and  frugal  life, 
from  the  amount  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  his  court. 

2.  In  the  naeantime  France,  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 

the  dissolute  Louis  XV.,  was  declining  in  power,  and 
sinking  into  disgrace.  While  the  finances  were  in  a  state 
of  utter  confusion,  and  universal  misery  pervaded  the  land,  there 
was  the  same  splendor  in  the  court,  and  the  same  profusion  in  ex- 
penditure, that  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Both  monarchs  were  doomed  to  see  their  children  perish  by  an  nn* 
accountable  decay;  and  on  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  in  1774,  icwas 
hifl  youthful  grandson,  already  married  to  an  Austrian  princess,  who 
was  elevated  to  the  throne.  As  evidence  of  the  heartlessness  that 
often  surrounds  a  court,  it  is  related  that  no  sooner  had  Louis  XV. 
breathed  his  last,  than  the  array  of  sedulous  courtiers  deserted  Ae 
apartments  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  rushed  forth  in  a  tumult- 
nous  crowd  to  do  homage  to  the  rising  power  of  Louis  XVL  The 
first  act  of  this  pious  prince  and  of  his  queen  was  to  fall  on  their 
knees  and  exclaim,  "  Our  God !  guide  and  protect  us :  we  are  too 
young  to  reign." 

3.  While  the  power  and  greatness  of  France  were  declining, 

Bussia  was  gradually  acquiring  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence in  Eastern  Europe.     In  1768  a  war  broke  out  be- 
hraan  her  and  ^Turkey,  which  resulted  in  a  series  of  defeats  wi 
losses  to  the  latter.     During  this  war  Russia  had  taken  possession 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,'  which  she  was  extremely  desirous  of 
retaining ;  but  Austria  opposed  it,  lest  Hussia  should  become  too 
powerful ;  and  as  the  latter  was  at  xhe  same  time  engaged  in  a  eon- 
test  with  a  confederacy  of  Polish  patriots  under  the  pretence  of  at- 
tempting to  restore  tranquillity  to  Poland,  it  was  thought  best  that 
she  should  retain  a  portion  of  the  Polish  territory  instead  of  the 
conquered  Turkish  provinces.     But  even  this  would  destroy  the  bal- 
IV  DUMEM-  *°^  between  the  three  great  eastern  powers  of  Christen- 
BxaMB.vr  OF  dom ;  and,  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  Prussia  and  Aus- 
''***^^-     tria  must  have  a  share  also ;  and  thus  was  accomplished 

1.  JioliwUk  ud  WmUaehia  am  two  oontlgnoni  proTlnoM  of  Tarkey,  embrmelDg  tb(  •tti^ 
Dtela.  (Map  No.  IX)  Tbey  are  in  reality  under  the  protection  of  Rutaia.  WaUiokii  Utf 
tlongUMiKirthenlMaiaorthe  OaiuilN^aMl  MokUvla  lamadlaiely  w«ak  of  tke  A^m)n^^ 
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file  iniqnittjns  measure  of  a  dismembennent  of  Poland,  and  tb'e  di- 
Tision  of  a  large  portion  of  her  territory  between  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria.     (1773.) 

4.  At  tbe  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1 763  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  animosity  existed  between  the  two  great  parties  in 
England, — ^the  whigs  and  the  tories, — the  latter  of  whom   pa&tiis  uf 
had  been  taken  into  favor  and  rewarded  with  the  chief    "*o^*^^- 
offices  of  government  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  the  Third. 
A  long  and  expensive  war  had  increased  the  national  debt,  and  ren- 
dered additional  taxes  necessary,  while  the  bulk  of  the  nation  very 
naturally  thinking  that  conquests  and  riches  ought  to  go  hand  in 
band,  were  induced  to  believe  that  administration  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive which  loaded  them  with  new  taxes  immediately  after  the 
great  successes  which  had  attended  vhe  British  arms.     The  indiscre- 
tion of  the  ministry,  in  levying  the  taxes  upon  certain  important  ar- 
ticles of  domestic  manufacture,  threw  the  kingdom  into  an  almost 
universal  ferment,  and  compelled  the  resignation  of  the  earl  of  Bute, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  tory  administratioa 

5.  The  earl  of  Bute  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Grenville,  and  as  he  also 
was  a  tory,  and  was  considered  but  the  passive  instrument  of  the  late 
minister,  he  inherited  all  the  unpopularity  of  his  predecessor.  One 
of  his  &*st  acts  was  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  a 
lyiember  of  parliament,  who,  in  a  paper  called  the  North  Briton,  had 
asserted  that  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  which 
he  affected  to  consider  as  the  minister's,  contained  a  falsehood.  On 
a  hearing  before  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas,  it  was  decided 
that  the  commitment  of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  illegal,  and  that  his  privi 
leges,  as  member  of  parliament,  had  been  infringed  by  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  subsequently  outlawed  by  the  Conmions,  on  his  fail 
ing  to  appear  to  answer  the  charges  against  him  ;  but  this  extreme 
severity  only  increased  the  agitation,  and  imbittered  the  feelings  of 
the  opposing  parties.  At  a  later  period,  on  a  legal  trial,  the  out- 
lawry of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  reversed,  and  he  was  repeatedly  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Commons,  although  the  house  as  often  rejected  him. 

6.  The  augmentation  of  the  revenue  being  at  this  time  the  chief 
object  of  the  administration,  in  1764  Mr.  Grenville  in- 
troduced into  parliament  a  project  for  taxing  the  Ameri-  ^j^^"*^ 
oan  colonies ;  and  early  in  1675  the  "  Stamp  Act"  was 

yBSBed — an  act  ordering  that  all  legal  writings,  together  with  pam* 
l^ets,  newspapers,  &o.y  in  the  colonies,  should  be  executed  oa 
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stamped  paper,  fbr  wbioh  a  duty  sbould  be  paid  to  the  crown.  The 
oolonies  resisted  every  project  for  taxing  them,  on  the  groimd  thftt 
they  were  not  represented  in  the  British  parliament,  and  thai 
taxation  and  representation  were  inseparable ;  and  a  large  party  in 
England,  consisting  mostly  of  whigs,  united  with  them  in  maintain- 
ing this  doctrine.  The  stamp  act  was  soon  repealed,  but  the  minis- 
try still  avowed  the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  her  colonial 
possessions,  and  this  doctrine,  still  persisted  in,  laid  the  foundation 
for  that  contest  which  at  length  terminated  in  the  independence  of 
the  American  colonies. 

7.  Misfortunes  seemed  to  attend  almost  every  scheme  undertaken 
by  England  for  coercing  the  Americans  into  obedience.  A  bill  waa 
passed  for  depriving  the  people  of  New  England  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries ;  and  it  was  thought  that  this  act  would 
throw  into  the  hands  of  British  merchants  the  profits  which  were 
formerly  divided  with  the  colonies ;  but  the  Americans  refused  to 
supply  the  British  fishermen  with  provisions,  and  many  of  the  shipa 
were  obliged  to  abandon,  for  a  time,  the  business  on  which  they 
came,  and  return  in  quest  of  supplies.  Added  to  this,  a  most  vio- 
lent and  unprecedented  storm  swept  over  the  fishing  banks ;  the  sea 
arose  thirty  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  upwards  of  seven  bun* 
dred  English  fishing  boats  were  lost,  with  all  the  people  in  them, 
and  many  ships  foundered  with  their  whole  crews.  When,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  an  immense  quantity  of  provisions  was 
prepared  in  England  for  the  use  of  the  British  army  in  America,  the 
transports  remained  for  a  long  time  wind-bound ;  then  contrary  winds 
detained  them  so  long  near  the  English  coasts  that  nearly  twenty 
thousand  head  of  live  stock  perished ;  a  storm  afterwards  drove 
many  of  the  ships  to  the  West  Indies,  and  others  were  captured  by 
American  privateers,  so  that  only  a  few  reached  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
with  their  cargoes  greatly  damaged.  The  universal  distress  produced 
tliroughout  the  British  nation  by  the  refusal  of  the  Americans  to 
purchase  British  goods,  completed  the  catalogue  of  evils  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  ministerial  measures,  and,  by  exciting  the  most 
violent  altercations  between  opposing  parties,  seemed  to  threaten 
England  herself  with  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

8.  Passing  by  the  arguments  that  were  used  for  and  against  tax- 
ation— the  acts  exliibiting  the  rash  confidence  and  perseverance  of 
the  ministers  and  the  crown — the  determined  opposition  of  the  colo- 
nies— the  changes  in  the  English  ministry,  and  the  dissensionB  be- 
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tween  opiKqJng  parties  in  England — ^we  come  to  the  deddye  open- 
ing of  the  wa^^ith  the  British  American  colonies  by  the 
akirmish  at  lex^<^n,  on  the  i9th  of  April,  1775.     A  ^mw^H 
revolutionary  var  xi  gev^  y^„i   duration  followed,    ^™  "■ 
on  the  America*  soU,-^  w^  of  the  weak  against  the    ~"'"** 
strong— of  the  fev  b  nun4)ers  a^nst  the  many— but  awar  suooessful, 
in  its  results,  to  iie  cause  of  freedom.     Fortunately  for  the  colonies 
the  war  was  not  lonfined  lo  them  alone  ;  and  as  the  history  of  the 
American  portion  of  it  is  doubtless  already  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers,  we  proceld  to  consider  the  new  relations,  between  England 
and  the  other  po^^rs  of  Europe,  arising  out  of  the  war  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

9    The  contineAd  powers,  jealous  of  the  maritime  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  En^nd,  and  ardently  desiring  her  humili- 
ation in  the  conliBt  which  she  had  unwisely  provoked  pbah  ebla 
with  her  colonies,  tejoiced  at  every  misfortune  ^at  befel     ""^^  ^ 
her.     The  French  and  Spanish  courts,  from  the  first, 
gave  the  Americans  the  aid  of  their  sympathy,  and  opened  their 
ports  freely  to  American  cruisers,  who  found  there  ready  purchasers 
fbr  their  prizes ;  and  although,  when  England  complained  of  the  aid 
thus  given  to  her  enemies,  it  was  publicly  disavowed,  yet  it  was  evi- 
dent that  both  France  and  Spain  secretly  favored  the  cause  of  the 
Americana 

10.  The  capture  of  the  entire  British  army  q(  general  Burgoyne 
at  Saratoga,  in  October  1777,  mduced  France  to  throw 

aside  the  mask  with  which  she  had  hitherto  endeavored  °^^^|^JJJJ" 
to  conceal  her  intentions ;  and  in  the  month  of  March  fkaicce  and 
1778,  she  gave  a  formal  notification  to  the  British  gov-  ^^JJJ[!JJ[ 
emment  that  she  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
friendship,  and  commerce,  with  the  American  States.     France  and 
England  now  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  the  anticipated 
contest  between  them ;  the  English  marine  force  was  increased,  but 
the  French  navy  now  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  that  of  England^ 
nor  was  France  disposed  to  keep  it  idle  in  her  ports. 

1 1.  Although  war  had  not  yet  been  declared  between  the  two  na- 
tions, m  the  month  of  April,  1778,  a  French  fiect,  com- 
manded by  Count  D'Estaing,  sailed  from  Toulon  for 


America ;  and  soon  after  a  much  larger  naval  force  was  'Rawce  and 

aasemUod  at  Brest,  with  the  avowed  object  of  invading 

England.     In  June,  the  English  admiral  Keppel  ML  m  with  and  ai^ 
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tacknd  ihreo  Fronct  frigates  on  the  western  cowt  of  BV*^  *^?  ^ 
which  he  captured  The  French  government  *hen  <^^^  wpriaali 
against  the  ships  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  pjgli«^^«o*  ^^^o*^  *^ 
same  formalities,  so  that  both  nations  were  ^w  in  a  state  of  actual  war. 

12.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  0^1^78  iht  West  Indies  were 
the  principal  theatre  of  the  naval  opea*ions  of  Iranoe  and  England. 
In  September,  the  governor  of  the  French  islaid  of  Martinique  at; 
tacked,  and  easily  reduced,  the  Jinglish  island  of  Dominica,*  where 
he  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores ;  but  in  the  Deoember 
following  the  French  island  of  St.  Lucia*  was  oompelled  to  submit 
to  the  English  admiral  Harrington,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
relieve  it  by  the  fleet  of  D^Estaing. 

13.  While  these  naval  events  were  occurring  on  the  American 
coasts,  the  French  and  English  settlements  in  the  East  Indies  had 
also  become  involved  in  hostilities.  Soon  after  the  acknowledgment 
of  American  independence  by  the  court  of  France,  the  British  East 
India  company,  convinced  that  a  quarrel  would  now  ensue  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  despatched  orders  to  its  officers  at  Madras  to 
attack  the  neighboring  post  of  Pondicherry,  the  capital  of  the  French 
East  India  possessions.  That  place  was  accordingly  besieged  in 
August,  by  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  natives  tod  Englishmen, 
and  after  a  vigorous  resistance  was  compelled  to  surrender  in  Octo- 
ber following.  Other  losses  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  followed, 
and  during  one  campaign  the  French  power  in  India  was  nearly  anni« 
hilated. 

14.  In  the  year  1779  another  power  was  added  to  the  enemies  of 
England.     Spain,  under  the  pretext  that  her  mediation, — (which  she 

had  proposed  merely  as  the  forerunner  of  a  rupture)-^ 
BCTWBEir    had  been  slighted  by  England,  declared  war,  and  with 
•PAiH  AND    the  ooq>eration  of  a  French  fleet  laid  siege  to  Gib- 
raltar, both  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  hope  of  recovering 
that  important  fortress.     Early  in  this  year  a  French  fleet  attacked 
and  captured  the  British  forts  and  settlements  on  the  rivers  Senegal 
and  Gambia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa ;  and  later  in  the  season 
the  French  conquered  the  English  islands  of  St.  Yinoents*  and 

L  Dtminiem  It  one  of  the  Windward  Islands,  In  the  Wett  Indlet,  between  MarUnlqTie  mad 
«k»<;uMkl<Mipe.    RwaarartovedtoBnglaBdatthepMeeorilSS. 

Sl  5X. /^M  la  alao  one  or  the  Wlndwaid  gronpw    At  the  pttMw  oT  Paria  U  waa  deteltlve(| 
Mrifned  to  England. 

3.  ^FiR^eiKalatbeoMlnliibMdortheWtedwMdgffoap.   ByeiepiMeoriTSSili 
t»  Gieai  Britain. 
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Grenada'  b  the  West  Indies ;  but  the  ooont  D'BfltaiT^  aeting  ui 
concert  with  an  American  force,  was  repulsed  in  the  siege  of  Savannah. 

15.  Early  in  January  1780,  the  British  admiral  Rodney  being 
despatched  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  fell  in 
with  and  captured  a  Spanish  squadron  of  seven  ships  of  war  and  a 
number  of  transports;  and  a  few  days  later  he  engaged  a  larger 
squadron  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  and  captured  six  of  the  heaviest  ves- 
sels and  dispersed  the  remainder.  These  victories  enabled  him  to 
afford  complete  relief  to  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  Minoroai 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  America,  and  thrice  encountered  the 
French  fleet,  but  without  obtaining  any  decisive  success.  In  August 
the  English  suffered  a  very  heavy  loss  in  the  capture  of  the  outward 
bou"d  East  and  West  India  fleets  of  merchant  vessels,  by  the  Span* 
iards,  off  the  western  coast  of  France. 

16.  The  position  which  England  had  taken  in  claiming  the  right 
of  searching  neutral  ships  for  contraband  goods,  together  with  her 
occasional  seizure  of  vessels  not  laden  with  exceptionable 

cargoes,  were  the  cause  of  a  formidable  opposition  to  her  {cbutralitt 
at  this  time,  by  most  of  the  European  powers,  who  united  aoainot 
in  forming  what  was  called  the  "  Armed  Neutrality" 
for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  neutral  nationa  In  these  pro- 
ceedings,  Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia,  took  the  lead,  asserting,  in  her 
manifesto  to  the  courts  of  London,  Versailles,  and  Madrid,  that  she 
had  adopted  the  following  principles,  which  she  would  defend  and 
siaintain  with  all  her  naval  power: — ist,  that  neutral  ships  shoulci 
enjoy  a  free  navigation  from  one  port  to  another,  even  upon  the 
coasts  of  belligerent  powers,  except  to  ports  actually  blockaded  :  2d, 
that  all  effects  conveyed  by  such  ships,  excepting  only  warlike  stores, 
should  be  free  :  3d,  that  whenever  any  vessel  should  have  shown,  by 
its  papers,  that  it  was  not  the  carrier  of  any  contraband  article,  it 
should  ijiot  be  liable  to  seizure  or  detention ;  and  4th — it  was  de* 
olared  that  such  ports  only  should  be  deemed  blockaded,  before  which 
there  should  be  stationed  a  sufficient  force  to  render  the  entrance 
perilous.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Ger 
many,  readily  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  ** armed  neutrality;" 
France  and  Spain  expressed  their  approval  of  them,  while  nothing 
but  fear  of  the  oonsequenoes  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  re 

/ 

L  (Irentida  te  one  of  the  most  sooUierly  of  the  Wtndwaid  group.  Ahoot  the  year  ISM  11 
WIS  drat  coloDiMd  by  the  French,  from  whom  ll  was  takeo  by  the  BriUah  in  1763.  lu  177»ll 
«M  letekeo  by  Uie  Fraocb,  but  wu  reetored  le  Gnet  BrlliJa  at  the  pee&e  oC  ITM, 
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ftund,  induced  England  to  submit  to  this  exposition  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  the  rights  of  neutral  powers. 

17.  Since  the  alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States^ 

mutual  recriminations  had  been  almost  constantly  pass- 

nn.  RDFTUBi  jjjg  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch  government,  the 

BNGLAND    foHncr  accusing  the  latter  of  supplying  the  enemies  of 

*^^        England  with  naval  and  military  stores,  contrary  to 

treaty  stipulations,  and  the  latter  complaining  that  great 
numbers  of  Dutch  vessels,  not  laden  with  contraband  goods,  had  been 
seiEed  and  carried  into  the  ports  of  England.  A  partial  collision 
between  a  Dutch  and  an  English  fleet,  early  in  the  year  1 780,  had 
increased  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  two  nations ;  and  in  December 
of  the  same  year  Great  Britain  declared,  and  immediately  com- 
menced, war  against  Holland,  induced  by  the  discovery  that  a  com- 
mercial treaty  was  already  in  process  of  negotiation  between  that 
oonntry  and  the  United  States.  The  Dutch  shipping  was  detained 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  instructions  were  despatched  to 
the  commanders  of  the  British  forces  in  the  West  Indies,  to  pro- 
ceed to  immediate  hostilities  against  the  Dutch  settlements  in  that 
quarter. 

18.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  island  of  St  Eustatia,* 
a  free  port,  abounding  with  riches,  owing  to  the  vast  conflux  of  trade 
from  every  other  island  in  those  seas.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
were  wholly  unaware  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
when,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1781,  Admiral  Rodney  suddenly  ap- 
peared, and  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the  governor  to  surrender 
the  island  and  its  dependencies  within  an  hour.  Utterly  incapable 
of  making  any  defence,  the  island  was  surrendered  without  any  stipu- 
lations. The  amount  of  property  that  thereby  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  captors  was  estimated  at  four  millions  sterling.  The  settle- 
ments of  the  Dutch  situated  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  South 
Anxerica  soon  after  shared  the  same  fate  as  Eustatia. 

19.  In  the  month  of  May  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana 
completed  the  conquest  of  West  Florida  from  the  English,  by  the 
capture  of  Pensacola.  In  the  West  Indies  the  fleets  of  France  and 
England  had  several  partial  engagements  during  the  month  of  April, 
May,  and  June,  but  without  any  decisive  results.     In  the  latter  part 

1.  SL  Eu0tAtim  Is  one  of  the  g^>up  of  the  Leeward  islands,  a  range  extending  north>weei  of 
llw  Windward  isles.  This  Island  was  taken  poasessioo  of  by  the  Dutch  eariy  is  the  iriTnntoMHi 
•MHtny.  It  has,  slnoe  then,  sereral  times  changed  hanc*s  between  them,  the  Fkvnch,  tad  ll» 
ftHClish,  bat  was  Saally  gtreD  up  to  iltfUand  In  1S14. 
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of  May  a  large  I)ody  of  French  troops  landed  on  the  island  of  To- 
bago,' which  surrendered  to  them  on  the  3d  of  June.  In  the  month 
of  Aignst  a  severe  engagement  took  place  on  the  Dogger  Bank,* 
north  of  Holland,  between  a  British  fleet,  commanded  by  Admhral 
Parker,  and  a  Dutch  squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Zoutman. 
Both  fleets  were  rendered  nearly  unmanageable,  and  with  difficulty 
regained  theu  respective  coasts. 

20.  In  the  meantime  the  war  had  been  carried  on,  during  a  period 
of  more  than  six  years,  between  England  and  her  rebellious  Ameri- 
can colonies ;  but  the  latter,  guided  by  the  oounsels  of  the  immortal 
Washington,  had  nobly  withstood  all  the  efibrts  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world  to  reduce  them  to  submission,  and  had  finally 
compelled  the  surrender,  at  Torktown,  of  the  finest  army  England 
had  ever  sent  to  America.  After  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  CoA- 
wallis,  at  Torktown,  in  October,  1781,  the  war  with  the  United  States 
was  considered,  vurtually,  at  an  end ;  but  between  England  and  her  Eu- 
ropean enemies  hostilities  were  carried  on  more  vigorously  than  ever. 
The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  ardently  prosecuted  by  the  Spaniards ; 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  commanded  by  governor  Elliot,  were 
greatly  incommoded  by  the  want  of  fuel  and  provisions.  They  were 
also  exposed  to  an  almost  incessant  cannonade  from  the  Spanish  bat- 
teries, situated  on  the  peninsula  which  connects  the  fortress  with  the 
main  land.  During  three  weeks,  in  the  month  of  May,  1781,  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  shot  or  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town.  But 
while  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  turned,  in  suspense,  upon  this  im- 
portant fortress,  and  all  regarded  a  much  longer  defence  impossible, 
suddenly,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  November,  a  chosen  body  of 
two  thousand  men  from  the  garrison  sallied  forth,  and,  in  less  than 
an  hour,  stormed  and  utterly  demolished  the  enemy's  works.  The 
damage  done  on  this  occasion  was  estimated  at  two  millions  sterling. 

21.  In  the  month  of  February  following,  the  island  of  Minorca, 
after  a  long  siege,  almost  as  memorable  as  that  of  Gibraltar,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Spanish  forces,  after  having  been  in  the  possession 
of  England  since  the  year  1708.  During  the  same  month  the  former 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  South  America  were 

1.  Tbbegp  to  a  ihort  dlstanoe  north-eatt  of  TMntdad,  near  the  nopOMni  Maid  of  Sooth 
Amorlca.  It  was  oedod  to  Oreat  Britain  by  France  In  1763,  bat  in  ITS!  waA  retaken  bjr  tht 
'>enoh,  who  retained  powenlon  of  It  till  1799,  sinee  which  It  has  belonged  to  Engktnd. 

S.  The  Dogger  Bank  is  a  long  narrow  sand  bank  in  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean,  exiewl- 
tag  from  Jutbuid,  on  the  west  coast  of  Denmark,  nearly  to  the  month  of  the  flmnbei,  on  Qm 
•astern  eoas:  of  England. 
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reoapiared  by  tlie  Frenoh.  St.  Eustatia  had  been  recapiored  k  tlie 
preceding  Noiembor.  Other  islands  in  the  West  Indies  surrendered 
to  the  French,  and  the  loss  of  the  Bahamas^  soon  followed.  For  these 
losses,  however,  the  British  wore  fdllj  compensated  by  an  important 
naval  victory  gained  by  Admiral  Rodney  over  the  fleet  of  Uie  Count 
de  Grasse,  on  the  12th  of  April,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Carribee 
islands.*  In  this  obstinate  engagement  most  of  the  ships  of  the 
Frenoh  fleet  were  captured,  that  of  Count  de  Grasse  among  the 
number,  and  the  loss  of  the  French,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
was  estimated  at  eleven  thousand  men.  The  loss  of  Uie  £D^h,  in* 
eluding  both  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  about  eleven  hondrei 

22.  During  the  year  1782  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  which  bad  so 
long  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  Spain,  withstood  one  of  the  most 
memorable  sieges  ever  known.  The  Spaniards  had  constructed  a 
number  of  immense  floating  batteries  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar ;  and 
one  thousand  two  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  had  been  brought 
to  the  e|pot,  to  be  employed  in  the  various  modes  of  assault  Besides 
these  floating  batteries,  there  were  eighty  large  boats,  mounted  with 
heavy  guns  and  mortars,  together  with  a  vast  multitude  of  frigates, 
sloops,  and  schooners,  while  the  oombined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
numbering  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  were  to  cover  and  support  the  attadc 
Eighty  thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  provided  for  the  occasion, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  employed,  by  land 
and  sea,  against  the  fortress. 

23.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September  the  floating 
batteries  came  forward,  and  at  ten  o'clock  took  their  stations  about 
a  thousand  yards  distant  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  began  a 
heavy  cannonade,  which  was  seconded  by  all  the  cannon  and  mor- 
tars in  the  Spanish  lines  and  approaches.  At  the  same  time  thf 
garrison  opened  all  theur  batteries,  both  with  hot  and  cold  shot,  and 
during  several  hours  a  tremendous  cannonade  and  bombardment  was 
kept  up  on  both  sides,  without  the  least  intermission.  About  two 
o'clock  the  largest  Spanish  floating  battery  was  discovered  to  emit 
amoke,  and  towards  midnight  it  was  plunly  seen  to  be  on  fire.  Other 
batteries  began  to  kindle ;  signals  of  distress  were  made ;  9Sid  boats 


1.  Tte  Bdk««Mai«  u  Mt«iMlT»  gTMipor  iataadi  lying  Mat  aad  aootb-eMtftt- 
Th^  have  been  esUiDated  at  about  fix  hundred  in  number,  most  of  tbem  wtr*  ^^  ""^ 
rocka,  oalj  fburteen  of  tbem  being  of  any  oonsiderable  size.  urh^Mid 

«.  What  are  aomeUmea  called  the  Carribee  Mandt  oompriae  the  whole  o(  the  ^^T!^ 
«nd  the  aouthern  portiio  of  the  Leeward  ialanda,  from  AnguUa  on  the  north  10 1^'*"^"'' 
theaouth. 


were  sent  to  take  the  men  from  the  burning  veflveb,  tmt  tbej  were 
interrupted  by  the  English  gun  boats,  which  now  adyaneed  to  the 
attack,  and,  raking  the  whole  line  of  batteries  with  their  fire,  com- 
plctod  the  confusion.  The  batteries  were  soon  abandoned  to  the 
flames,  or  to  the  mercy  of  the  English. 

24.  At  the  awful  spectacle  of  several  hundred  of  their  fellow 
soldiers  exposed  to  almost  inevitable  destruction,  the  Spaniards  ceased 
firing,  when  the  British  seamen,  with  characteristic  humanity,  rushed 
forward,  and  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  save  those  who  were 
perishing  in  the  flames  and  the  waters.  About  lour  hundred  Span- 
iards  were  thus  saved, — but  all  the  floating  batteries  were  consumed, 
and  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  forces  were  left  incapable  of 
making  any  farther  eflectual  attack.  Soon  after,  Oibraltar  was  re- 
lieved with  supplies  of  provisions,  military  stores,  and  additional 
troops,  by  a  squadron  sent  from  England,  wh^i  the  further  siege  of 
^e  place  was  abandoned. 

25.  The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  the  last  act  of  importance  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Europe.     In  the  East  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
Indies  the  British  settlements  had  been  engaged,  during    thb  kam 
several  years,  in  hostilities  with  the  native  inhabitants,      ^i>ik*- 
who  were  conducted  by  the  famous  Hyder  AU,  and  his  son  Tippoo 
Saib,  often  assisted  by  the  fleets  and  land  forces  of  France  and  Hol- 
land.    Hyder  Ali,  from  the  rank  of  a  eommon  sepoy,  had  raised 
himself,  by  his  abilities,  to  the  throne  of  Mysore,*  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hindostan.     His  territories,  of  whioh 
Seringapatam'  was  the  capital,  bordered  on  those  of  the  English,  whioh 
lined  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula ;  and  as  he  saw  the  possess- 
ions of  the  Europeans  gradually  encroaching  upon  the  domains  of 
the  native  princes,  he  resolved  to  unite  the  latter  in  a  powerful  con 
federacy  for  the  expulsion  of  the  intruders.     After  detaching  one  of 
the  powerful  northern  princes  from  an  allianee  with  thsF  English,  and 

1.  My»0re^  a  town  of  loiithem  Hindostan,  and  capital  of  the  State  of  tbe  same  name,  ia  three 
hundred  miles  north  of  Gape  Oomorin,  and  nine  miles  soath*  west  firom  Serfngnpatam.  The 
Stale  of  aiysore,  comprising  a  territory  of  aheat  thirty  thousand  square  miles,  is  almost  entirely 
surrounded  hy  the  territory  of  the  Madras  presidency ;  and  although  tbe  govoritmcnt  is  noml* 
Baity  In  the  hands  of  a  natire  prince.  It  Is  subsidiary  to  the  goTemment  of  Aladrua.  From 
rWO  to  vm  Mysore  was  goremed  by  Hyder  All  and  TIpnoo  Salb. 

8.  Stringapatam  Is  a  decayed  town  and  fortrsss  of  Hindostan,  In  Uie  State  of  Mysons  two 
buodred  and  Any  miles  south  of  Madras.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Engl  nh  on  three  difliBrent 
occasions:  the  first  :wo  sl^{ea  took  place  In  1791  and  170A  and  the  third  in  17W,  on  the  4lh  of 
May  of  whieh  year  It  was  stormed  by  tbe  British  and  their  allies,  on  which  occasion  Tippoo 
was  killed,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  garrison,  amounting  to  eight  thousand  men.  On  aa 
I  III  ttif  subartte  ef  Serii^;i4Mtam  is  tbe  Bauaotoam  of  Hyder  All  uid  Tippoo  Saib. 
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hftying  introduoed  the  Buropean  discipline  among  his  nnmeronB  troops, 
as  early  as  1767  he  began  the  war,  which  was  continued  with  scarcely 
any  intermission,  but  with  little  permanent  success  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  down  to  the  period  of  the  American  war,  when  the  French 
united  with  him,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  increased  vigor. 

26.  In  the  year  1780  Hyder  Ali  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saih,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  natives,  and  aided  hj  a 
body  of  French  troops,  fell  upon  the  English  forces  in  the  presidencj 
of  Madras,  and  killed  or  captured  the  whole  of  them, — Madras,  the 
capital,  alone  being  saved  from  falling  into  their  hands.  In  the 
following  year  the  English  were  strongly  reenforced,  and  Hyder  Ali, 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  was  defeated  in  three 
obstinate  battles ;  but  these  successes  were  ^  '^'nrupted  by  the  loss 
of  an  English  force  of  three  thousand  men,  which  was  entirely  cut 
to  pieces  by  Tippoo  Saib  in  the  year  1782. 

27.  On  the  death  of  Hyder  Ali,  in  the  same  year,  Tippoo  Saib 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  in  the  following  year,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  between  France  and  England,  he  concladed  a  treaty 
with  the  English,  in  which  the  latter  made  concessions  that  greatly 
detracted  from  the  respect  hitherto  paid  to  their  name  in  Asia  Boi 
this  native  prince  never  ceased,  for  a  moment,  to  cherish  the  hope  of 
expelling  the  British  from  Hindostan.  In  1790  he  began  the  war 
again,  but  was  eventually  compelled  to  purchase  peace  at  the  pnce 
of  one  half  of  his  dominions.  His  last  war  with  the  English  ter 
minated  in  1799,  by  the  storming  of  Seringapatam,  his  capital;  and 
the  death  of  Tippoo,  who  fell  in  the  assault 

28.  On  the  30th  of  November  1782,  preliminary  articles  of  peace 

were  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
^oi  n82"  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  definitive  as  soon  as  a  treaty  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  should  be  concluded.    When 
the  session  rf  parliament  opened,  on  the  5th  of  Decenaber,  consid- 
erable altercation  took  place  in  respect  to  the  terms  of  the  provis- 
ional treaty,  but  a  large  majority  was  found  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
peace  thus  obtained     The  independence  of  the  United  States  being 
now  recognized  by  England,  the  original  purpose  of  France  was  ac- 
complished ;  and  all  the  powers  at  war  being  exceedingly  deeirons  w 
XVI.  GEN»-  P®*^»  preliminary  articles  were  signed  by  Great  Britain, 
aALTRCATT  Frauco,  and  Spain,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1783,    Iv 
^'  I'^SS-    this  treaty  France  restored  to  Great  Britein  all  French 
•oquisitions  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  war,  excepting  Tobago* 
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Tihflj  England  feurrendered  to  France  the  important  station  of  Si. 
Lnoia.  On  the  coast  of  Africa  the  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
river  Senegal  were  ceded  to  France, — those  on  the  Gambia  to  Eng- 
land. In  the  East  Indies  France  recovered  all  the  places  she  had 
lost  daring  the  war,  to  which  were  added  others  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Spain  retained  Minorca  and  West  Florida,  while  Eaai 
Florida  was  ceded  to  her  in  return  for  the  Bahamas.  It  was  not  till 
September,  1783,  that  Holland  came  to  a  preliminary  settlement 
with  Great  Britain,  although  a  suspension  of  arms  had  taken  place 
between  the  two  powers  in  the  January  preceding. 

29.  Thus  closed  the  most  important  war  in  which  England  had 
ever  been  engaged, — a  war  which  originated  in  her  ungenerous  treat- 
ment of  the  American  colonies.  The  expense  of  blood  and  treasure 
which  this  war  cost  England  was  enormous ;  nor  did  her  European 
antagonists  suffer  much  less  severely.  The  United  States  was  the 
only  country  that  could  claim  any  beneficial  results  from  the  war, 
and  these  were  obtained  by  a  strange  union  of  opposing  motives  and 
principles  on  the  part  of  European  powers.  France  and  Spain,  ar- 
bitrary despots  of  the  Old  World,  had  stood  forth  as  the  protectors 
of  an  infant  republic,  and  had  combined,  contrary  to  all  the  princi- 
ples of  their  political  faith,  to  establish  the  rising  liberties  of  America. 
They  seemed  but  as  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
employed  to  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  those  republican  virtues  that 
are  destined  to  overthrow  every  system  of  political  oppression  through- 
out the  world. 

VI.  The  French  Revolution. — 1.  The  democratic  spirit  which 
bad  called  forth  the  war  between  England  and  her  American  colonies, 
and  which  the  princes  of  continental  Europe  had  en- 
couraged and  fostered,  through  jealousy  of  the  power  of  osmoobatio 
England,  to  the  final  result  of  American  independence,      s'**". 
was  destined  to  exert  a  much  wider  influence  than  the  royal  allies  of 
the  infant  Republic  had  ever  dreamed  of     Borne  back  to  France  by 
those  of  her  chivalrous  sons  who,  in  aiding  an  oppressed  people,  had 
imbibed  their  principles,  it  entered  into  the  causes  which  were  al- 
ready at  work  there  in  breaking  up  the  foundations  of  the  rotten 
fi-ame-work  of  French  society,  and  contributed  greatly  to  hurry  for- 
ward the  tremendous  crisis  of  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  m  1774,  the  lower 
orders  of  the  French  people  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  extreme 
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indigenoe  and  saffering,  by  the  luxuries  of  a  dissolute  and  des^tiii 
court,  during  a  long  period  of  misrule,  in  which  agriculture  was  sadlj 
neglected,  and  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  existed  but  io  an 
infant  and  undeveloped  state.  The  nobility  had  been,  for  a  long 
period,  losing  their  power  and  their  wealth,  by  the  gradual  elcTaUoa 
of  the  middling  classes ;  and  the  clergy  had  lost  much  of  their  infia* 
ence  by  the  rise  of  philosophical  investigation,  which  was  not  onlj 
attended  by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  freedom  of  thought,  bat  was 
strongly  tinctured  also  with  infidelity. 

3.  Louis  XYI.,  who  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty  yetn, 

was  poorly  calculated  to  administer  the  goveruBient  it  a 
Louis'xTi    c'^*^o*l  period,  when  resolute  and  energetic  measorai 

were  requisite.  He  was  a  pious  prince,  and  smocrelj 
loved  the  welfare  of  his  subjects ;  but  the  exclusively  religions  edoca- 
tion  which  he  had  received  had  made  him  little  acquainted  with  the 
world,  and  he  was  exceedingly  ignorant  of  all  polite  learning — even  of 
history  and  the  science  of  government.  Ignorance  of  politics,  weak- 
ness, vacillation,  and  irresolution,  were  the  fatal  defects  in  the  kiag^i 
character. 

4.  To  find  a  remedy  for  the  disordered  state  of  the  French  finaDC^ 
ra.  riK4K-  *°^  ^^®  decline  of  public  credit,  was  the  first  dif&cd^ 
oiAL  DiFPi-  which  Louis  had  to  encounter ;  nor  did  he  sormoont  it 

^^'^^  until  he  found  himself  involved  in  the  vortex  of  a  Revo- 
ution.  Minister  after  minister  attempted  it,  sometimes  with  partial 
success,  but  oftener  with  an  increase  of  evil.  Turgot  would  bve 
introduced  radical  and  wise  reforms  by  an  equality  of  taxation,  and 
by  the  suppression  of  every  species  of  exclusive  privilege ;  but  the 
nobility,  the  courtiers,  and  the  clergy,  who  were  interested  in  main- 
taining all  kinds  of  abuses,  protested  against  any  sacrifices  on  their 
part ;  and  the  able  minister  fell  before  their  combined  opposition. 
Turgot  was  succeeded  by  Neckar,  a  native  of  Geneva,  an  economical 
financier,  who  had  amassed  immense  wealth  as  a  banker ;  hut  hif 
projects  of  economy  and  reform  alarmed  the  privileged  orders,  and 
their  opposition  soon  compelled  him  to  retire  also. 

5.  The  brilliant,  vain,  and  plausible  Calonne,  the  next  minister  of 
finance,  promulgated  the  theory  that  profusion  forms  the  wealth  of 
a  State;  a  paradox  that  was  highly  applauded  by  the  ooarti«i* 
His  system  was  to  encourage  industry  by  expenditure,  and  to  stiflo 
discontent  by  prodigality;  he  liquidated  old  debts  by  contraetuig 
new  ones, — ^paid  exorbitant  pensirns,  and  gave  splendid  entertain* 
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mcnts;  and  while  the  oredit  of  the  xniniBter  lasted^  his  resooroes 
appeared  ifiexhaustible.  Calonne  contiDued  the  system  of  loans  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  and  until  the  credit  of  the  go¥ 
emment  was  utterly  exhausted,  when  it  was  found  that  the  annual 
deficit  of  the  revenue,  below  the  expenditure,  was  nearly  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars !  General  taxation  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  as 
well  as  the  commons,  was  now  proposed,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
Banction  to  the  measure,  an  assembly  of  the  Notables, — the  chie& 
of  the  privileged  orders, — ^was  called ;  but  although  the  assembly  at 
first  assented  to  a  general  tax,  the  national  parliament  defeated  the 
project. 

6.  Brienne,  who  succeeded  Calonne,  becoming  involved  in  a  contest 
with  the  parliament,  which  was  anxious  to  maintain  the     ^^  ^^^ 
immunities  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  being  unable  to      statis- 
obtain  a  loan  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  government,  was     ©"""^l. 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  a  convocation  of  the  States-General,  a 
great  National  Legislature,  composed  of  representatives  chosen  firom 
the  three  orders,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  but  which 
had  not  been  assembled  during  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

7.  When  the  day  came  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  to  the 
public  creditors,  the  treasury  was  destitute  of  funds ;  much  distress 
was  occasioned,  and  an  insurrection  was  feared ;  but  the  removal  of 
Brienne,  and  the  restoration  of  Neckar  to  office,  created  confidence, 
while  the  most  urgent  difficulties  were  removed  by  temporary  expe- 
dients, in  anticipation  of  some  great  change  that  was  to  follow  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General, — the  remedy  that  was  now  universally 
called  for.  The  court  had  at  first  dreaded  the  convocation  of  the 
States-General,  but  finding  itself  involved  in  a  contest  with  the  priv- 
ileged classes,  who  assumed  all  legal  and  judicial  authority,  it  took 
the  bold  resolution  of  throwing  itself  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  people,  in  the  hope  tliat  the  commons  would  defend  the  throne 
•gainst  the  nobility  and  clergy,  as  they  had  done,  in  former  timeOi 
•gainst  the  feudal  aristocracy. 

8.  When  it  was  known  that  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation  was 
to  be  convened,  a  universal  ferment  seized  the  public  mind.  Social 
reforms,  extendmg  to  a  complete  reorganization  of  society,  became 
the  order  of  the  day ;  political  pamphlets  inundated  th«  country ; 
politics  were  discussed  in  every  society ;  theories  accumulated  upon 
theories ;  and,  in  the  ardor  with  which  they  were'  combated  and  de- 
fended, were  already  to  be  seen  the  seeds  o^  those  dissensions  which 
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afterwards  deluged  the  country  with  Wood.  There  waa  tbandanoe 
of  evil  to  be  complained  of,  and  it  was  evident  that  exchisive  priyi- 
leges,  and  the  marked  division  of  classes,  must  be  broken  down.  Tbe 
clergy  held  one-third  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  the  nobility  an. 
other  third ;  yet  the  remaining  third  was  burdened  with  all  the  ex- 
penses of  government.  This  was  more  than  could  be  home ;  yet  Ae 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  magistracy,  obstinately  refused  the  mt' 
render  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
philosophic  party,  considering  the  federal  republic  of  America  m  i 
model  of  government,  desired  to  break  up  the  entire  framework  of 
French  society,  and  construct^  the  edifice  anew.  Such  was  the  state 
of  France  when  the  assembly  of  the  States- General  was  called,  i 
measure  that  was,  in  itself,  a  revolution,  as  it  virtually  gave  back  the 
powors  of  government  to  the  people.  The  Third-Estate— the  Com- 
mons, comprising  nearly  the  whole  nation,  demanded  that  its  represent- 
atives should  equal  those  of  the  other  two  classes — the  clergy  and  the 
nobility.  Public  opinion  called  for  the  concession,  and  obtained  it  The 
result  of  the  elections  conformed  to  the  sentiments  of  the  three  classes 
in  the  kingdom  :  the  nobility  chose  those  who  were  firmly  attached  to 
the  interests  and  privileges  of  their  order ;  the  bishops,  or  clergyi 
chose  those  who  would  uphold  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and 
who  were  more  inclined  to  political  freedom  than  the  former;  while 
the  commons,  or  Third-Estate,  chose  a  numerous  body  of  represco 
atives,  firm  in  their  attachment  to  liberty,  and  ardently  desirons  ol 
extending  the  power  and  influence  of  the  people, 

9.  At  the  opening  of  the  States- General,  on  the  4th  of  May,  17^» 
a  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  three  orders  slwu 
vote;  the  clergy  and  nobility  insisting  that  there  should  he  wr^ 
assemblies,  each  possessing  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  others,  whil^  tw 
commons  insisted  that  all  should  be  united  in  one  general  asseuWyj 
without  any  distinction  of  orders.     The  commons  managed  wi 
j^eat  tact  and  adroitness,  waiting  patiently,  day  after  day,  fo. 
clergy  and  nobility  to  join  them,  but  after  more  than  a  month  a  ^^ 
thus  passed  away,  they  declared  themselves  the  "  National  As8cmWy> 
being,  as  they  asserted,  the  representatives  of  ninety-six  huudredtn^ 
at  least,  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  the  true  interpreters  or 
national  will.     The  nobles,  alarmed  by  this  sudden  boldness  ot 
Assembly,  implored  the  monarch  to  support  their  rights ;  a  ^*J^ 
was  formed  between  them  and  the  court,  but  the  public  mind 
against  them,  and  towards  the  last  of  June,  the  ch  rgy  ^  "** 
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bilitj,  construined  by  an  order  of  the  sovereign  himself,  took  their 
seats  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  whore  thej  were  soon  lost  b  an 
overwhelming  majority.  *'  The  family  was  united,  but  it  ga^e  few 
hopes  of  domestic  union  or  tranquillity." 

10.  The  triumph  of  the  third-estate  had  destroyed  the  moral  power 
and  influence  of  the  government :  a  spirit  of  insubordination  began 
to  appear  in  Paris,  caused,  in  some  degree,  by  the  pressure  of  fam- 
ine; journals  and  clubs  multiplied;  declaimers  harangued  in  every 
street,  and  directed  the  popular  indiffuation  airainst  the 

».  -1    1  .       i.        .1  11  111        .1.1      1       1  T.  RETOtU- 

king  and  his  family ;  and  the  very  rabble  imbibed  the     tionaet 
intoxicating  spirit  of  politics.     When  a  regiment  of    watbof 
French  troops  mutinied,  and  their  leaders  were  thrown 
into  prison,  a  mob  of  six  thousand  men  liberated  them ;  collisions 
took  place  between  the  populace  and  the  royal  guards;   and  the 
former,  obtaining  a  supply  of  muskets  and  artillery,  attacked  the  Bas- 
•  tile,  or  state  prison  of  Paris,  tore  the  governor  in  pieces,  and  inhu- 
manly massacred  the  guards  who  had  attempted  to  defend  the  place 
(July  14th,  1789.) 

11.  Louis,  greatly  alarmed,  now  abandoned  the  counsels  of  the 
party  of  the  nobles,  who  had  advised  him  to  suppress  the  threatened 
revolution  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  hurrying  to  the  National 
Assembly,  craved  its  support  and  interference  to  restore  order  to  the 

•capital  At  the  same  time  he  caused  the  regular  troops  to  be  with- 
drawn from  Paris,  while  the  defence  of  Ihe  place  was  intrusted  to  a 
body  of  civic  militia,  called  the  National  Guards,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  La  Fayette,  whose  liberal  sentiments,  and  generous 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  had  made  him  the  idol  of 
the  populace. 

12.  The  union  between  the  king  and  the  National  Assembly  was 
hailed  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  Parisians,  and  for  a  few  days  it 
seemed  that  the  revolution  had  closed  its  list  of  horrors ;  but  there 
wore  agents  at  work  who  excited  and  bribed  the  people  to  fresh  sedi 
tion.  The  consequences  of  the  insurrection  of  the  i4th  July  extend* 
ed  throughout  France ;  the  peasantry  of  the  provinces,  imitating  the 
lower  orders  of  the  capital  in  aerusade  against  the  privileged  classes, 
everywhere  possessed  themselves  of  arms ;  the  regiments  of  the  Ihie 
declared  for  the  popular  side ;  many  of  the  chateaux  of  the  nobles 
were  burned,  and  their  possessors  massacred  or  expelled,  and  in  a 
fortnight  there  was  no  authority  in  France  but  what  emanated  firom 
the  people.     These  things  produced  their  effect  upon  the  National 

29 
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Assemb  j.     Tb  j  deputies  of  the  privileged  classes^  •eeing  no  escape 

VL  0EKA1    ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  abandonment  of  those  immmuties 

POLITICAL    which  had  rendered  them  odioos,  consented  to  sacrifioe 

0HANOB8.     ^^^  i^ole ;  the  clergy  followed  the  example,  and  m  one 

evening's  session  the  aristocracy  and  the  church  descended  to  the 

level  of  the  peasantry ;  the  privileged  classes  were  swept  away,  and 

the  political  condition  of  France  was  changed.     (Aug.  4th,  1789.) 

13.  An  interval  of  two  months  now  passed  over  without  any 
flagrant  scene  of  popular  violence,  the  Assembly  being  engaged  at 
Versailles  in  fixing  the  basis  of  a  national  constitution,  and  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris  in  procuring  bread  for  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Parisians,  while  the  latter,  imagining  that  the  Revolalion  was  to 
liberate  them  from  almost  every  species  of  restraint,  were  rioting  in 

the  exercise  of  their  newly-acquired  freedom.  Towards 
^^w^  ^^^  ^^'  P*^*  °^  August  the  famine  had  become  so 
severe  in  Paris,  (a  natural  consequence  of  the  pnblie 
convulsions,  and  the  suspension  of  credit,)  that  mobs  were  frequent 
in  the  streets,  and  the  baker^  shops  were  surrounded  by  mnltitadei 
clamoring  for  food,  while  the  most  extravagant  reports  were  oirco- 
lated,  charging  the  scarcity  upon  the  court  and  the  aristocrats.  The 
leaders  of  the  populace,  artfully  fomenting  the  diBcontcnt,  rostigated 
the  mob  to  demand  that  the  king  and  the  Assembly  should  be  re- 
moved from  Versailles  to  the  capital ;  and  on  the  5th  of  Octobers 
crowd  of  the  lowest  rabble,,  armed  with  pikes,  forks,  and  dubs,  and 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  national  guards,  marched  to  Yersaiilea 
They  penetrated  into  the  Assembly,  vociferously  demanding  bnadr' 
a  slight  collision  occurred  between  them  and  some  of  tC^e  king's  body 
guards,  and  during  the  ensuing  night  they  broke  into  the  palace, 
massacred  the  guards  who  opposed  them,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
opportune  arrival  of  La  Fayette  and  his  grenadiers,  the  king  him-. 
self  and  the  whole  royal  femily  would  have  fallen  victims.  After 
tranquillity  had  been  partially  restored,  the  king  was  compelled  to 
0et  cut  for  Paris,  accompanied  by  the  tumultuous  rabble  which  had 
sought  his  life.  The  National  Assembly  voted  to  transfer  its  sittings 
to  the  capital  The  royal  family,  on  reachmg  Paris,  repaired  to  the 
Tuilleries,  which  henceforth  became  their  palace  and  their  prison. 

14.  Several  months  of  comparative  tranquillity  followed  this  out- 
rage, during  which  time  the  formation  of  the  constitution  was  prose- 
cuted with  activity  by  the  Assembly.  The  feudal  system,  feudal 
services,  and  all  titles  of  honor,  had  been  abolished.    One  gnenl 
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I^'slative  AssemUj  had  been  decreed :   the  absolute  veto  of  the 
king  had  been  taken  away ;  and  now  the  immense  prop- 
ertj  of  the  church  was  appropriated  to  the  State,  a  meas-    oonstito- 
ore  that  secured  the  great  financial  resources  which  so        "®'*' 
long  upheld  the  Revolution.     In  the  meantime  the  training,  dividingy 
forming,  and  marshalling  of  parties  went  on.    At  first,  La      mamhal- 
Fajette,  and  those  who  aided  him — ^the  moderate  friends     lino  or 
of  liberty — ^prevailed  in   the  Assembly,  satisfied  with     '^w** 
constitutional  reforms,  without  desiring  to  overthrow  the  monarchy 
But  there  was  another  class — the  ultra  revolutionists — composed 
of  the  factious  spirits  of  the  Assembly,  who  afterwards  obtained  the 
control  of  that  body.     Having  organized  themselves  into  a  club,  called 
the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  from  the  name'  of  the  convent  in  which 
they  assembled,  and  gathering  members  from  all  classes  of  society, 
they  held  nightly  sittings,  where,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  popu- 
lace^ they  canvassed  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  and  formed  public  opinion. 

15.  At  one  time  this  club  contained  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  members,  and  corresponded  with  more  than  four  hundred 
affiliated  societies  throughout  France.  It  was  the  hotbed  of  sedition, 
and  the  centralization  of  anarchy,  and  it  eventually  overturned  the 
government,  and  sent  forth  the  sanguinary  despots  who  established 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  Bamave,  the  Lameths,  Danton,  Marat,  and 
Robespierre,  were  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  fS^jtion.  Mirabeau, 
the  first  master-spirit  which  arose  amid  the  troubles  of  the  times, — a 
man  of  extraordinary  eloquenoe  and  talent,  but  of  loose  principles — 
who  had  at  first  united  with  the  Jacobins,  foreseeing  the  sanguinary 
excess  that  already  began  to  tinge  the  career  of  the  Revolution,  at 
length  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  court  to  use  his  great  influence 
in  aiding  to  establish  monarchy  on  a  constitutional  basis ;  *but  his 
death,  early  in  1791,  up  to  which  period  he  had  maintained  hii 
ascendancy  in  the  Assembly,  deprived  the  king  of  his  only  hope  of 
being  al>le  to  withstand  the  Jacobin  influence  in  the  National  Legis- 
lature. Mirabeau  had  a  clear  presentiment  of  the  coming  disasters. 
''  Soon,"  said  he,  "  neither  the  king  nor  the  Assembly  will  rule  the 
country,  but  a  vile  faction  will  overspread  it  with  horrora" 

16.  While   the   machinations  of  the  Jacobins  were  convulsing 
France,  the  repose  of  Europe  was  threatened  by  the  in-      ^  ^^^ 
judicious  movements  of  the  emigrant  nobility,  large    emigrant 
immbers  of  whom,  estimated  at  seventy  thousand,  dis-     ^^^^u^* 
gusted  with  the  Revolution,  had  ahindoned  their  country,  resolved  to 
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seek  the  restoration  of  the  old  go^emment  by  the  interycntion  of 
foreign  powers.  Collectmg  first  at  Turin,  and  afterwaFda  at  Co- 
blentZy'  they  endeavored  to  stir  np  rebellion  in  the  proyinces,  and 

solicited  Louis  to  sanction  their  plLns,  and  join  their 

^umo^  meditated  armaments.     Louis,  accompanied  by  his  queen 

OF  TBI      and  children,  attempted  to  escape  secretly  to  the  frontiers, 

^J^y      but  was  stopped  and  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  his 

capital.  (June  1791.)  The  Jacobins  now  argued  that 
the  king's  flight  was  abdication  ]  and  the  National  Assembly,  to  ap- 
pease the  popular  outcry,  proyisionally  suspended  him  from  his 
functions,  until  the  constitution,  now  nearly  completed,  was  presented 
to  him  for  acceptance.  Qn  the  14th  of  September,  1791,  he*  took 
the  oath  to  maintain  it  against  civil  discord  and  foreign  aggression, 
and  to  enforce  its  execution  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  Co^ 
stituent  Assembly^  as  that  which  framed  the  constitution  is  often 
called,  after  having  passed  a  self-denying  ordinance  that  none  of  its 
members  should  be  elected  to  the  next  Assembly,  declared  itself  dis 
solved  on  the  30th  of  September,  1791. 

17.  But  the  constitution,  thus  established,  oonld  not  be  permanent, 
for  the  minds  of  the  French  people  were  still  agitated  by  the  passion 
for  change,  and  the  members  of  the  new  Legislative  Assembly  soon 
displayed  opinions  more  radical,  and  divisions  more  numerous,  than 
their  predecessors.  The  court  and  the  nobility  had  exercised  no  in- 
fluence in  the  late  elections ;  the  upholders  of  even  a  mitigated  am- 
tocracy  had  disappeared;  the  assembly  was  thoroughly  demooatie; 
and  the  only  question  that  seemed  to  remain  for  it  was  the  mam- 
tenance  or  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  throne.  The  chief 
parties  in  the  assembly,  at  its  opening,  were  the  constitutionalists  and 
the  republicans, — the  latter  were  more  usually  called  Girondists,  as 
their  most  celebrated  leaders,  Brissot,  Petion,  and  Condoroet,  were 
members  from  the  department  of  the  Gironde.  The  constitutional- 
ists would  have  preserved  the  throne,  while  they  stripped  it  of  rt« 
power ;  but  the  Girondists,  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  Americans, 
despising  the  vain  shadow  of  royalty,  longed  for  republican  insbtn- 
tions  on  the  model  of  antiquity.  The  Jacobins,  who  were  anarchist^ 
men  without  principles,  and  attached  to  no  particular  form  of  gov* 

1.  Coblentxy  (the  QmJiuMtes  oftbe  Romans,)  it  a  PruMfan  town  In  tht  pmffan^iib^T^^ 
•t  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Rhine  and  MoaeUe.  Since  the  wm*  of  NapokMUhaa  bM*  *||*|^ 
fertlfled,  and  to  now  deemed  one  of  the  principal  ha  warkt  of  Genun)  on  the  ^^ifnf^ 
{MafJSio,XVlL) 
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emment,  possessed  at  first  little  mfluenoe  in  the  assembly,  but  direct- 
ing the  passions  of  the  populace,  and  possessing  the  means  of  rousing 
at  pleasure  the  strength  of  the  capital,  they  soon  acquired  a  prepon- 
derating influence  that  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  crushed  the  more 
moderate  revolutionary  party  of  the  Girondists. 

18.  The  legislative  assembly  oommenced  its  sittings  by  confiscating 
the  property  of  the  emigrants,  and  denouncing  the  penalties  of  treason 
•gainst  those  refractory  priests  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  sup- 
port the  constitution ;  but  the  king  refused  to  sanction  the  decrees. 
It  was  the  great  object  of  the  Girondists  to  involve  the  kmgdom  m 
foreign  war ;  and  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Austrian  emperor 
and  the  German  princes,  evidently  designed  to  support  the  emigrants, 
rendered  it  an  easy  matter  to  carry  out  their  designs.  When  an 
open  declaration  of  his  objects  was  demanded  of  the  Austrian  em- 
peror, he  required  as  a  condition  on  which  he  would  discontinue  his 
preparations,  that  France  should  return  to  the  form  and  principles 
of  government  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  constituent  assembly.  Against  his  own  judgment  the  king  yield 
ed  to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  on  the  20th  of 

April,   1792,  war  was  declared  against  the  court  of    dkclaekd 
Vienna.     It  must  be  admitted  that  the  war  which  arose     against 
from  so  feeble  beginnings,  but  which  at  length  involved 
the  world  m  its  conflagration,  was  not  provoked  by  France,  but  by 
the  foreign  powers  which  unjustly  interposed  to  regulate  the  laws 
and  government  of  the  French  people. 

19.  While  the  strife  of  parties  continued  in  Paris,  producing  con 
fusion  in  the  councils  of  the  assembly,  and  increasmg  anxiety  and 
alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  king,  a  formidable  force  was  assembling  on 
the  German  frontier  with  the  avowed  object  of  putting  down  the 
Bevolution,  and  restoring  to  the  king  the  rights  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived.  The  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Austria 
engaged  to  codperate  for  this  purpose ;  and  their  united  forces  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who,  towards 
the  end  of  July,  entered  the  French  territories  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  men.  The  threatening  manifesto  which  he 
issued  roused  at  Duce  the  spirit  of  resistance  throughout  every  part 
of  France ;  the  demagogues  seized  the  occasion  to  direct  the  popular 
fury  against  the  court,  which  was  accused  of  leaguing  with  the  enemy ; 
and  the  two  prominent  fEU^tions,  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  com- 
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btned  to  ovcrinrn  the  monarohy,  each  with  tiic  Tiew  of  Mhrandng  ill 
own  separate  ambitious  designs. 

20.  The  dethronement  of  the  king  was  now  vehemently  discossed 
in  all  the  popular  assemblies ;  preparations  were  made  in  Paris  fw 
a  general  revolt ;  and  soon  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  ^  lOtli 

of  August,  an  infuriate  mob  attacked  and  pillaged  the 

XAfl^Bs.    P*^*^>  massacred   the   Swiss  guards,  and  forced  the 

or  THx      king  and   royal  family  to  seek  shelter  in  the  haH  of 

^^^    the  National  Assembly.     The  assemWy  protected  (he 

person  of  the  king,  but,  yielding  to  the  demaods  of  the 

conquering  populace,  passed  a  de<nree  suspending  the  royal  firootioDS) 

dismissed  the  ministers,  and  directed  the  immediate  convocation  oft 

National  Convention.     La  Fayette,  then  in  command  of  tiie  trnj 

on  the  eastern  frontier,  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  keep  his  troqM 

firm  in  their  allegiance,  and  being  outlawed  by  the  assembly,  fled 

into  the  Netherlands,  but  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Aoe- 

trians.     Dumouriez,  who  had  adhered  to  the  assembly,  sacoeeded  to 

the  command,  and  made  energetic  preparations  to  resist  the  coming 

invasion. 

21.  The  massacre  of  the  lOtfa  of  August  was  soon  followed  bf 
Mv  HAfti-  ^'^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  more  frightful  at«)oity.     The  prisons  ef 

oaf  OP  Paris  had  become  filled  with  suspected  persons;  and  the 
sipnEMBta.  leaders  of  the  Jacobins,  now  occupying  the  chief  pl««* 
in  the  magistracy,  in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  their  internal 
enemies  planned  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners.  Accordingly,  »t 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  September,  a  band  of 
three  hundred  hired  assassins,  accompanied  by  a  frantic  mob,  entered 
the  prisons,  and  began  the  work  of  death.  In  the  court  yard  of  the 
first  prison  four  and  twenty  priests  were  hewn  in  pieces  because  they 
refused  to  take  the  revolutionary  oath.  In  some  instances  the 
assassins,  stained  with  gore,  established  tribunab  to  try  their  victiois, 
and  a  few  minutes,  often  a  few  seconds,  disposed  of  the  fate  of  each 
individual.  The  massacres  continued  from  the  2d  to  the  6th  of 
September,  and  during  this  period  more  than  five  thousand  persons 
perished  in  the  different  prisons  of  Paris.  A  committe  of  the  mn* 
nicipality  of  Paris,  declaring  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  by  theprtf- 
oners  throughout  France  to  murder  all  the  patriots  of  the  empire,  in- 
vited the  other  cities  to  imitate  the  massacres  of  the  capital,  ba^ 
fortunately,  none  obeyed  the  summons. 

22.  While  these  shocking  excesses  were  perpetra^d  in  the  capit«l| 
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the  armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  which  had  invaded  the  French 
territories,  met  with  a  signal  repulse.  Dumouriez,  pursuing  hb  suc- 
cesses, crossed  the  Belgiau  frontier,  and  on  the  6th  of  November 
gained  the  battle  of  Jemappes,*  which  gave  him  possession  of  all  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  With  so  much  rapidity  and  decision  did 
Domouriez  execute  the  skilful  movements  of  the  army,  that  the  allies 
9O0n  found  there  was  no  want  of  able  generals  among  the  French. 
At  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  the  enthusiasm  and  martial  spirit  of  the 
French,  displaymg  themselves  in  all  their  brilliancy,  bore  down  all 
obstacles,  and  redoubt  after  redoubt  was  stormed  and  taken,  to  the 
chant  of  the  Marseilles  Hymn.* 

23.  The  National  Convention,  which  had  succeeded  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  inflamed  by  thb  first  great  victory  of  the  Revolution,  pub- 
lished a  decrQp  offering  the  alliance  of  the  French  to  every  nation 
that  desired  to  recover  its  liberties, — a  decree  which  was  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe.    One  step 
further  was  necessary  to  complete  the  Revolution,  and 
that  was  the  death  of  the  kind-hearted  and  unfortunate  and  kxbov- 
monarch.     On  the  ridiculous  charge  of  having  engaged     tion  of 
in  a  conspiracy  for  the  subversion  of  freedom,  on  the 
26th  of  December  Louis  XYI.  was  brought  before  the  Convention, 
and,  after  a  trial  which  lasted  twenty  days,  was  declared  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  death  by  a  majority  of  twenty-six  votes  out  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-one.     Nearly  all  of  those  who  had  voted  for  his 
death  subsequently  perished  on  the  scaffold,  during  the  sanguinary 
"  reign  of  Terror,"  which  soon  followed.     On  the  21st  of  January, 
1793,  Louis  was  led  out  to  execution.     He  met  death  with  magna- 
nimity and  firmness,  amid  the  insults  of  his  cruel  executioners.    His 
fiite  will  be  commiserated,  and  his  murderers  execrated,  so  long  as 
justice  or  mercy  shall  prevail  on  the  earth. 

I.  Jemmppu  (zhem-nuip)  In  a  nnaU  Tillage  of  Belgtam,  near  Mods,  forty-  four  miles  •oath. 
WQit  trom  Bnusete.  The  Duke  de  Chartres,  aOerwards  Loula  Philippe  king  of  the  Freachi 
acted  aa  the  lieuteoanl  of  Dumouriex  during  the  battle  of  Jemappea^  and  by  hia  intrepidly  at 
tli9  head  of  a  column  aided  easeotially  in  winning  the  day. 

a.  The  faroooa  MartnUea  Uymn^  the  naUonal  aong  of  the  f>ench  patrioU  and  warriors,  waa 
composed  by  Joseph  Rougei  de  Tlsle,  (rooihl  de  leel,)  a  young  engineer  officer,  early  in  the 
Fraoeh  Revolution.  It  was  at  first  ealled  the  **■  Offering  to  Liberty,"  but  received  lu  present 
EavM  because  It  was  first  publicly  sung  by  the  MarMiUes  confederates  hi  1792.  Both  the  words 
and  the  music  are  peculiarly  inspiriting.  So  great  was  the  influence  of  this  song  •>ver  the  ex- 
citable Fieuch,  that  it  was  suppressed  under  the  empire  and  the  Bourbooa;  but  the  ReTolatloa 
or  1830  called  it  op  anew,  and  it  has  slnoe  become  agam  the  naUooal  song  d  the  Ftanoh 
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24.  Tlie  Girondists,  who  had  been  the  first  to  &n  the  flame  of 

revolution,  were  the  first  to  suffer  by  its  violence.    Ard^it 

zTi.  FALL    republicans  in  principle,  but  humane  and  benevolent  in 

or  THE      their  sentiments,  they  had  not  desired  the  death  of  the 

king,  but  they  could  not  restrain  the  mad  fury  of  the 
Jacobins.  The  latter,  a  base  faction  in  the  convention,  taunted  the 
former  with  having  endeavored  to  save  the  tyrant :  their  partisans, 
throughout  Paris,  roused  the  feelings  of  the  populace  against  the 
Girondists :  a  powerful  insurrection  *  deprived  the  convention  of  its 
liberty :  thirty  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Girondist  party  were 
given  up  and  imprisoned ;  and  those  who  had  not  the  fortune  to  es- 
cape from  Paris  were  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  without  being 
heard  in  their  defence,  and  speedily  executed,^  and  all  for  no  other 
crime  than  having  tried  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  king,  to 
avenge  the  massacres  of  September,  and  to  allay  the  desolating  storm 
of  violence  and  crime  that  was  spreading  terror  and  dismay  OTei 
their  country. 

25.  After  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  the  victorious  Jacobins,  at 
the  head  of  whom  were  Danton,  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  their  asso 
ciates,  obtained  control  of  the  "  Committee  of  Public  Safety,"  a  fo^ 
midable  Revolutionary  tribunal,  in  which  was  vested  the  whole  powtf 
of  the  convention  and  of  the  government  Some  opposition  iru 
indeed  made,  by  the  magistracies  of  the  cities  and  towns  throogfaoot 
a  great  part  of  France,  to  this  central  power,  and  at  one  time  seieuij 
departments  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  convention; 
but  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  Parisian  Revolutionists  soon  broke 
this  formidable  league.  Revolutionary  committees,  radiating  from 
the  central^  Jacobin  power  in  Paris,  extended  their  network  over  the 
whole  kingdom ;  and  these  committees,  having  the  power  of  arrest- 
ing the  obnoxious  and  the  suspected,  and  numbering  more  than  fi?e 
hundred  thousand  individuals,  often  drawn  from  the  very  dregs  of 
society,  held  the  fortunes  and  lives  of  every  man  in  France  at  their 
disposal 

26.  The  prisons  throughout  France  were  speedily  filled  with  tIo- 
xvu  TH«  **™8;  forced  loans  were  exacted  with  rigor ;  Terror  wai 
BKiGN  OF    made  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  the  guillotine*  was  put 

TERROR,     jjj  requisition  to  do  its  work  of  death.     The  queen  was 

*  OuiU0tin0   lo  oOtod  fimi  Ibe  mim  of  ttie  ioTentor— it  an  engtne  or  dumUm  tor  W 
^Mdbur  p«raoiM  at  a  strok*. 
•.  Maj  ilML  b.  Oct  3l8t. 
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brought  to  the  scaffold,*  aod  the  dauphin,  thrown  into  prifion,  er^ 
long  fell  a  yictim  to  the  harharous  neglect  of  las  keepers     Irreligion 
and  impiety  raised  tha r  hciuU  above  the  mass  of  pollution  and  crime: 
the  Sabbath  was  abolished  by  law :  the  sepulchres  of  the    ^^^^  ^^. 
kings  of  France  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  that  every     umfh  of 
memorial  of  royalty  might  be  blotted  out;    and  the  '^*'**"^' 
leaders  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  in  the  madness  of  atheism,  pub- 
licly expressed  their  determination  '*  to  dethrone  the  king  of  Heaven 
as  well  as  the  monarchs  of  the  earth."    As  the  crowning  act  of  this 
drama  of  wickedness,  the  Gloddess  of  Beason,  personified  by  a  beauti- 
ful female,  was  introduced  into  the  convention,  and  declared  to  be 
the  only  divinity  worthy  of  adoration : — the  churches  were  closed — 
religion  everywhere  abandoned — and  on  all  the  public  cemeteries  wag 
placed  the  inscription,  "  Death  is  an  Eternal  Sleep." 

27.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Girondists  and  the  party  attached  t9 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  divisions  arose  among  the  Jacobin  leaders. 
The  sanguinary  Marat  had  already  fallen  by  the  dagger  of  the  devoted 
heroine,  Charlotte  Corday,  who  voluntarily  sacrificed  her  ^q.  wall 
own  life  in  the  hope  of  saving  her  country.  The  more  of  tbk 
moderate  portion  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders,  Danton,  ^^^"^'"■^■• 
Camille  Desmoulins,  and  their  supporters,  who  had  so  recently  roused 
the  populace  against  the  Gironde,  were  ere  long  charged  with  showr 
ing  too  much  clemency^  and  brought  to  the  scaffold.*>  The  Repub- 
lican Girondists  had  sought  to  prevent  the  Reign  of  Terror — tho 
Dantonists  to  cmrest  it ;  and  both  perished  in  the  attempt  There- 
after there  seemed  not  a  hope  left  for  France.  The  revolutionary 
excesses  everywhere  increased :  those  who  kept  aloof  firom  tbem  were 
suspected,  and  condemned ;  and  the  power  of  Death  was  relentlessly 
wielded  by  such  a  combination  of  monsters  of  wickedness  as  the 
world  had  never  before  seen. 

28.  Having  pursued  the  internal  history  of  the  Revolution  down 
to  the  fall  of  the  Dantonists  in  March  1794,  we  resume  the  narra 
tive  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  1793.     The  death  of    ^  ^^ 
Louis  XVI.,  which  derives  its  chief  importance  from     against 
the  principle  which  the  revolutionists  thereby  proclaimed,     ■"*-*>'*• 
excited  profound  terror  in  France,  and  feelings  of  astonishment  and 
indignation  throughout  Europe.     France  thereby  placed  herself  in 
avowed  and  unrelenting  hostility  to  the  established  governments  of  the 
neighboring  States;  and  it  was  universally  felt  that  the  period  had 

a.  Dec  lecb,  1710.  l».liwobAtk,17»l 
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now  aniyed  when  she  mnst  conquer  the  coalition  of  thrones,  or  perish 
nnder  its  blows.  The  conyention  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but 
forthwith,  on  yarious  pretexts,  declared  war  against  England,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  and  ordered  the  increase  of  the  armies  of  the  rcpaUio 
to  more  than  fiye  hundred  thousand  men. 

29.  Early  in  1 793  the  English  and  Prussians  combined  to  diedr 
the  progress  of  the  French  in  Holland,  and  on  the  18th  of  Mtrdi 
Dumouriez  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Neerwinde.  Soon  after 
this  repulse,  the  French  general,  disgusted  with  the  excesses  of  tb« 
reyolutiouists  in  Paris,  and  finding  himself  suspected  by  both  Giron- 
dists and  Jacobins,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  allied  genenii 
for  a  coalition  of  forces  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy  in  France ;  but  his  army  did  not  share  his  feelings,  and 
bemg  denounced  by  the  conyention,  and  a  price  set  upon  his  head, 
be  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Austrian  lines. 

30.  After  the  defection  of  Dumouriez,  Custine  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  north,  then  seyerely  pressed  by  the  allies  near 
Valenciennes ;  but  being  unable  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemj, 
be  wafl  depriyed  of  his  command,  ordered  to  Paris,  and,  soon  after, 
condemned  and  executed  on  the  charge  of  misconduct  The  reTolo- 
tionary  goyemment,  seeing  no  merit  but  in  success,  placed  its  gen- 
erals m  the  altematiye  of  yictory  or  death,  and  employed  the  terrors 
of  the  guillotine  as  an  incentiye  to  patriotism.  The  fall  of  Vaien* 
eiennes  seemed  to  open  to  the  allies  a  way  to  Paris,  but,  pursuing  in- 
dependent plans  of  aggrandizement,  they  injudiciously  diyided  their 
forces,  and  before  the  dose  of  the  year,  were  driyen  back  across  the 
frontier. 

31.  Early  in  the  same  year  Spain  had  despatched  an  army  of  fiftf* 
fiye  thousand  men  for  the  inyasion  of  France  by  the  way  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  but  although  the  French,  who  adyanced  to  meet  them, 
were  driyen  back,  the  campaign  in  that  quarter  was  characterized  bj 
no  cyent  of  importance.  In  the  meantime,  in  the  west  of  France, 
the  insurrectionary  war  of  La  Vendee  was  occupjring  the  troops  of 
the  conyention ;  and  on  the  side  of  Italy  the  allies  were  ai  »ed  by 
the  reyolt  of  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  Toulon. 

32.  In  La  Vendee,  a  large  district  bordered  on  the  north  by  thi 
XXI.  msoR-  I^oire,  and  on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  containing  eigW 
ftsoTioN  or  hundred  thousand  souls,  the  Royalists,  embraciog  nearly 
Vk  yaifDKB.  ^g  entire  population,  had  early  taken  up  arma  in  the 

ottOM  of  their  ohorah  and  thair  king.     This  diitriot  soon  became  the 
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tfieatre  of  innumerable  eonfliots,  in  which  the  nndisoiplined  peasantry 
of  La  Vendee  at  first  had  the  advantage,  from  their  peculiar  mode 
of  fighting,  and  the  nature  of  their  country  On  the  lOth  of  June, 
1793,  they  obtained  a  great  victory  at  Saum  ir,*  where  their  trophies 
amounted  to  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  ten  thousand  muskets,  and 
eleven  thousand  prisoners ;  but  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  they 
were  defeated  in  their  attempt  on  Nantes,  where  their  brave  leader 
Gathelineau  was  mortally  wounded.  Durmg  the  summer  two  inva- 
sions of  the  country  of  the  Yendeans  was  made  by  large  bodies  of 
the  republican  troops  under  skilful  generals,  who  were  defeated  and 
driven  back  with  severe  loss.  The  convention,  at  length  aroused  to  a 
full  sense  of  the  danger  of  this  war,  surrounded  La  Vendee  with  an  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  who,  by  a  simultaneous  advance,  threat- 
ened a  speedy  extinction  of  the  revolt  But  the  republican  troops 
who  had  penetrated  the  country  were  cut  off  in  detail — the  veterans 
of  Kleber  were  defeated  near  Torfou,'  and  before  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember the  Vendean  territory  was  freed  from  its  invaders. 

33.  Again  the  convention  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  sup* 
press  the  insurrection.  Their  forces  penetrated  the  country  in  every 
direction,  and,  with  unrelenting  and  uncalled-for  cruelty,  burned  the 
towns  and  villages  that  fell  into  their  hands,  and  put  the  inhabitants, 
;/d  every  age  and  sex,  to  the  sword.  Defeated*  in  the  battle  of 
Cholet,'  and  their  country  in  the  possession  of  their  enemies,  a 
large  portion  of  the  surviving  Vendeans,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dr^  crossed  the  Loire  into  Brittany,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
aasbtance  from  their  countrymen  in  that  quarter.  In  the  battle  of 
Chateau  Gbnthier,*  fightmg  with  the  courage  of  despair,  they  gamed 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Republican  forces,  whose  loss  amounted  to 
twelve  thousand  men  and  nineteen  pieces  of  cannon.  This  victory 
was  gained  on  the  very  day  iv  ien  the  orator  Barr^re  announced  in 
the  convention,  "  the  war  if  ended,  and  La  Vendee  is  no  more." 
Great  then  was  the  constc  nation  in  Paris  when  it  was  known  that 
the  Republican  army  was  dispersed,  and  that  nothing  remuned  to 
prevent  the  advance  of  the  Royalists  to  the  capital. . 

1.  Asti«ttriflonthes(mtberabmnkorUMLotre,inUM(brmerproYiiiMorAi4oa,<mebi^ 
and  flfly-MTen  milee  nouth-west  fW>m  Paris.    {Mtf  No.  XIII.) 

2.  Torfou  was  a  small  Tillage  in  the  northern  part  of  La  Vendee,  a  short  distaaoe  scvth-cul 
fkomNsntea.    (Jtfcp  N>.  XIII.) 

3.  Chalet  (sho^l)  Is  nearly  forty  miles  sonth-east  from  Nantea.    {Map  No.  XIIL) 

4.  CkaUan  OenikUr  Is  sixty  miles  north  «ast  from  Nantes.    (.¥^  Now  XUU 

a  Oct  17th,  1793. 
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34.  But  the  Vendeans  were  divided  in  tbeir  councils.  Induced  bj 
the  hope  of  succors  from  England,  they  directed  their  march  to  the 
coast,  and,  after  laying  siege  to  Granville,'  where  they  expected  tha 
cooperation  of  the  English,  were  at  length  compelled  to  retreat,  with 
heavy  loss.  Defeated  &  at  Mans,'  anl  having  experienced  a  final 
overthrow**  at  Savenay,'  they  slowly  melted  away  in  the  midst  of  their 
enemies,  fighting  with  unyielding  courage  to  the  last  Out  of  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  who  had  crossed  the  Loire,  scarcely  three  thou- 
sand returned  to  La  Vendee,  and  most  of  these  fell  by  the  hands  of 
their  pursuers,  or,  brought  to  a  hasty  trial,  perished  on  the  scaffold.^ 

35.  The  discontents  in  the  south  of  France  against  the  measorei 

of  the  convention  first  broke  out  in  open  insurrection  at 

aEOTioN  IN   Marseilles,  which  was  soon  reduced  to  submission,  while 

THE  800X8   a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  Toulon.    In 

the  meantime  Lyons  had  revolted.     During  four  montiii 

it  was  in  a  state  of  vigorous  siege ;  and  sixty  thousand  men  were 

employed  before  the  place  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  in  October, 

1793.     All  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  were  demolished,  and  nearly 

the  entire  city  destroyed.     In  the  course  of  five  months  after  the 

surrender  of  the  place,  more  than  six  thousand  of  the  citizens  safiered 

death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioners,  and  more  than  twelve  thou- 

sand  were  driven  into  exile. 

36.  On  the  fall  of  Lyons  the  Kepublican  troops  immediately 
marched  to  the  investment  of  Toulon,  whose  defence  was  assisted  by 
an  English  and  Spanish  squadron.  The  artillery  of  the  besiegers 
was  commanded  by  a  young  Corsican,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  re- 
mamed  faithful  to  France,  in  which  he  had  been  educated.    By  bifl 

L  GranvUU  to  a  fortifled  seaport  town  of  F/nnce,  on  Ibe  western  coast  of  Nonnandy,  oat 
Irandreil  and  eighty  miles  west  ftt>m  Paris.  Granville  was  bombarded  and  burned  by  Uie  £of* 
Hah  in  lOBS,  and  was  partly  destniyed  by  the  Vttfidean  troops  In  1793.    {Map  No.  XUI.) 

9.  MaM$  it  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sarthe,  a  nortbem  tilbutary  <tf  the  LoK 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south-west  tix)m  Paris.    {Map  No.  Xlil.) 

3.  Savenay  is  a  town  on  the  norlheni  bank  of  the  Loire,  twenty-two  miles  nortk-vcat  Na 
kantea.  Here  the  Vimdeans  fought  wlih  the  courage  of  despair,  and  their  goard,  prolteUif  t 
crowd  of  hapless  fugitives— tiie  oged,  the  wouuded,  women  and  childreo— continoed  to  rt»M| 
with  their  swords  and  bayonets,  long  aAer  all  their  ammunition  iiad  been  expended,  tod  oitifl 
Ukey  all  foU  under  the  Ore  of  the  Republicans.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

a.  Do6. 10th,  1793.  b.  Dec  S9d,  17113. 

c  The  most  prominent  of  the  Vendean  leaders  were  Laroch^aoqueliu,  Bonehamps*  Ci*A^ 
Hueau,  Lcscure,  D'Elbe,  SioUlet,  and  Chareite.  Nearl>  all  of  these,  and  m(«t  ol  tbe!r  UJiXSm, 
perished  in  this  sanguinary  strife,  or  on  the  scaflbld.  Among  thoso  who  were  iav«d  by  Iht 
•onrageous  hospitality  of  the  peasantry  were  the  wives  of  Laroc7ioj:ic4ueliii  and  Bond»ff% 
who,  after  eacaptu;  unparalleled  dangers,  lived  to  fiisdnate  the  tvurkl  bj  the  tptandid  ifarjd 
tb«ir  tusbands*  t  jiues  and  their  own  miafortunee. 
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ezflrtioDf  a  fort  oommandiog  t&e  harbor  was  taken,  and  the  plao^ 
b«iDg  thai  rendered  -amtenable,  was  speedily  eyacnated*  by  the  allies^ 
iHio  carried  away  with  them  more  than  fourteen  thousand  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants — ^bebg  so  many  saved  from  the  yengeanee  of 
the  Bevolutionary  tribunals. 

37.  Thus  terminated  the  memorable  campaign  of  1793.  In  the 
midst  of  internal  dissensions  and  civil  war,  while  France  was  drendied 
with  the  blood  of  her  own  citiaens,  and  the  world  stood  aghast  at  the 
atrocities  of  her  <*  Reign  of  Terror,"  the  national  councils  had  shown 
uncommon  military  talent  and  unbounded  energy.  The  invasion,  on 
the  north,  had  been  defeated ;  the  Prussians  had  been  driven  bade 
from  the  Rhine;  the  Spaniards  had  recrossed  the  Pyrenees;  the 
English  had  retired  from  Toulon ;  and  the  revolt  of  La  Vendee  had 
been  extrnguished ;  whil%  an  enthusiastic  army,  of  more  than  a  mil* 
lion  of  men,  stood  ready  to  enforce  and  defend  the  principles  of  iho 
Revolution  against  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

[1794.]  88.  The  fiiU  of  Danton  and  his  associates,  which  occurred 
in  the  early  part  of  1794,^  was  followed  by  unqualified  submission 
to  the  eeptral  power  of  Paris,  from  every  part  of  France.  For  a 
time  the  work  of  proscription  had  been  confined  to  the  higher  orders; 
but  when  it  had  descended  to  the  middling  classes,  and  when,  even 
after  all  the  enemies  of  the  Revoluticm  had  been  cut  off,  there  seemed 
no  Umit  to  its  onward  course,  humanity  began  to  revolt  at  the  cease- 
less  effusion  of  human  blood,  and  courage  arose  out  of  despair. 

39.  In  the  convention  itself,  which,  long  stupefied  by  terror,  had 
become  the  passive  instrument  of  Robespierre  and  his  ^^^  ^^^^ 
associates,  a  conspiracy  against  the  tyrant  was  at  length    or  robm- 
formed  among  those  whose  destruction  he  had  already  '^^^^^  ^** 
planned, — ^not  of  the  good  against  the  bad,  but  a  con-     ekigh  or 
spiracy  of  one  set  of  assassins  against  another  :  his  ar-     naaoa. 
rest  was  ordered :  he  was  declared  outt)f  the  pale  of  the  law ;  and, 
after  a  brief  struggle,  he  was  condemned,  with  twenty  of  his  associates, 
by  the  same  Revolutionary  Tribunal  which  he  himself  had  es^b- 
lished,  and  sent  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  perished  amid  the  ezulUng 
shouts  of  the  populace.     On  the  following  day  sixty  of  the  most  ob- 
noxious members  of  the  municipality  of  Paris  met  the  same  fi»ce. 
Thus  terminated  that  Reign  of  Terror,  which,  under  the  cloak  of 
Republican  virtue,  had  not  only  overturned  the  throne  and  the  ali«ir, 
and  driven  the  nobles  of  France  into  exile,  and  her  priests  into  c^ 

ultoe.  90th,  1793.  bwMwchSllk    Smu. 
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jMiy,  bat  which  had  abo  shed  the  blood  of  more  than  a  millkm  of 
her  best  citizens.* 

40.  The  fall  of  Eobeepierre  placed  the  direction  of  public  aflhin 
in  the  hands  of  more  moderate  men ;  but  the  genius  of  Camot  slOi 
eontrolled  the  military  operations,  which  were  conducted  with  remark- 
able energy  and  success.  In  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  dril 
employments,  and  the  forced  requisition  on  the  people,  the  whole 
talent  of  France  was  centered  in  the  army,  whose  numbers,  by  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  1794,  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  men. 
After  deducting  the  garrisons,  the  sick,  and  those  destined  for  the 
service  of  the  interior,  there  remained  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  ready  to  act  on  the  offensive ; — a  greater  force  than  could 
then  be  raised  by  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  The  French  territory 
resembled  an  immense  military  camp,  and  all  the  young  men  of  the 
eountry  seemed  pressing  to  the  frontier  to  join  the  armies. 

41.  England,  at  the  head  of  the  allies  in  the  war  agamst  Franoe^ 
zziT.  TBK   ^^^^  preparations  that  were  considered  *^  unparalleled;'* 

sNousH     and  it  was  soon  easy  to  see  that  the  latter  was  destined 
^™"^®  to  become  irresistible  on  land,  and  the  former  to  soquire 

AT  BEAf  AND  '  ' 

THBFKBMCH  thc  domiuiou  of  thc  scas.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seasoi 
ON  i^ND.  ^g  French  were  dispossessed  of  all  Uieir  West  Indis 
possessions ;  the  island  of  Corsica,  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  e^ 
.tnred ;  and  on  Uie  1st  of  June,  a  Fr^ch  fleet  of  twenty-six  diipe  of 
the  line  was  defeated,  and  six  vessels  taken  by  the  English  admiral 
Howe,  off  the  western  coast  of  France.  But  numeroas  victories  on 
the  land  far  more  than  compensated  for  these  losses ;  and  the  oam- 
paign  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  France.  At  the 
begmning  of  the  year  the  allies  were  pressing  heavily  on  all  the 
frontiers :  at  its  close,  the  Spaniards,  defeated  in  Biscay'  and  Gate* 
Ionia,  were  suing  for  peace :  the  Italians,  driven  over  the  Alps,  were 
trembling  for  the  £ate  of  their  own  country :  the  allied  forces  M 
everywhere  recrossed  the  Bhine :  Holland  had  boAn  revolntio&iied 

1.  BiteagiM  a  dlatrlet of  northern  Spain,  <«  the  Bay  of  BIsoay,  aad  ad|oinli«  FVaaea  M 
eoroprlset  Biscay  Proper,  Alava,  and  Guipuzooa,— the  three  Basque  proTinoee.  Tbe  Buqwi 
have  a  fweiiUar  language,  which  It  vndoubledly  of  grant  antiquity.  Some  bave  aUenpMd  to 
Usee  it,  as  a  dialeet  of  the  PhoBoletan,  to  the  Hebrew.  U  has  some  similarity  to  tbe  BvBi0^» 
and  Turkish..  {Mof  Ho.  XUL) 


*  The  Republican  writer,  Prudhomme,  gives  a  Ust  of  one  million,  tweaty4iro  1 
three  hundred  and  fiay-one  persons,  who  suffered  a  rlolent  death  during  this  period,  of  wboA 
mora  than  eighteen  thousand  perished  by  the  guillotine.  In  his  enumeration  sre  not  fadvM 
Ihe  masaacras  at  Versailles -la  the  prisons,  acc—nor  those  shot  at  Toulon  end  MineUli^ 
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and  subdued ;  and  the  English  troops  had  retomel  home,  or  had  fled 
for  refitge  into  the  States  of  Hanover. 

42.  The  failure  of  the  allies  in  the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1794 
was  in 'great  part  owing  to  a  want  of  cordial  cooperation 

•  .111  »     ,  ,  ^^^'  8K00XD 

among  them,  occasioned  by  the  prospect  held  out  to  partition 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  of  obtaining  a  further  share  ®'  «>M**<^ 
in  the  partition  of  ill-fated  Poland.  While  Poland  was  a  prey  to 
eivil  dissensions,  it  was  invaded  in  1792  by  Russia,  and  early  in  the 
following  year  by  Prussia ;  and  the  result  was  a  second  partition  of 
the  Polish  territory  among  the  invading  powers,  with  the  concurrence 
and  sanction  of  Austria, — the  king  of  Prussia  assigning  as  reasons 
for  his  treachery  and  disregard  of  former  treaties,  that  the  "  danger* 
Otts  pnuoiples  of  French  Jacobinism  were  fast  gaining  ground  in  that 
country." 

43.  Scarcely  had  this  iniquitous  scheme  been  consummated,  whea 
the  patriots  of  Poland,  with  Kosciusko  at  their  head,  arose  against 
their  invaders,  whom  they  drove  from  the  country.    But  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
Poland  was  too  feeble  to  contend  successfully  against    rAExiTioif 
the  fearful  odds  that  were  brought  against  her.    Kosciusko   ®'  polawd. 
was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians;  and 
the  result  of  the  brief  struggle  was  the  third  and  last  partition 
of  Poland,  among  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.     To  effect  this  un- 
hallowed object,  Austria  and  Prussia  had  withdrawn  a  portion  of 
their  troops  from  the  French  frontiers,  and  thus  the  time  was  allowed 
to  pass  by,  when  a  check  might  have  been  given  to  French  ambition. 

[1795.]     44.  The  first  coalition   against  the  French  Republic^ 
formed  in  March  1793,  embraced   England,   Austria,   ^^^^^  ^^^ 
Prussia,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  two  Sicilies,  the  solctiok  ov 
Roman  States,  Sardinia,  and  Piedmont :  but  the  successes    "^^^  '^^** 

'  ^  '  COALITION 

of  France  in  the  campaign  of  1794  led  to  the  dissolution  aoainst 
of  this  confederacy  early  in  1 795.  The  conquest  of  Hoi-  »**"<»• 
knd  decided  the  wavering  policy  of  Prussia,  which  now,  by  a  treaty 
of  peace,  agreed  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Republic,  and 
not  to  furnish  succor  to  its  enemies ;  and  before  the  first  of  August, 
Spaui  also,  completely  humbled,  withdrew  from  the  coalition ;  and 
thus  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  fell  on  Austria  and  England. 
Russia  had  indeed  already  become  a  party  to  the  war  against  France, 
but  her  alliance  was  as  yet  productive  of  no  results,  as  the  attention 
of  the  Empress  Catherine  was  wholly  engrossed  in  securing  the  im* 
mense  territories  which  had  follen  to  har  by  the  partition  of  Poland. 
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45.  Darmg  the  year  1795  the  reaeUon  againel  the  Relga  of  Terror 
was  general  thronghout  France  :  the  Jacobin  clnbe  irere  broken  up, 
the  Pansian  populace  diaarmed,  and  many  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Revolutionary  tribunals  justly  expiated  their  orimea  oi 

^^jjj^  the  scaffold.  As  yet  all  the  powers  of  government  wen 
NKw  ooN-  centered  in  the  National  Oonvention ;  but  llie  people  uow 
BTiTUTioN.  \^gg^  to  demand  of  it  a  constitution,  and  the  sorrender 
of  the  dictatorship  which  it  had  so  long  exercised.  A  oonstitatiM 
was  formed,  by  which  the  legislative  power  was  divided  between  tvo 
Councils,  appointed  by  delegates  chosen  by  the  people,  that  of  the  Fm- 
Hufidred,  and  that  of  the  Ancients,  the  former  having  the  power  of 
originating  laws,  and  the  latter  that  of  passing  or  rejecting  them.  TIm 
executive  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  Directary  of  five  mem- 
bers, nominated  by  the  council  of  Five-Hundred,  and  approved  \ij 
that  of  the  Ancients. 

46.  This  constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  armies  of  Ibt 
people  for  ratification :  but  the  oonvention,  composed  of  the  ferj 

«-«..  ,^«-   nien  who  had  at  first  directed  the  Revolution,  who  hai 

ZXIZ.  INSUE*  ' 

BKOTioN  IN  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  execution  of  tbi 
PARIS.  Girondists,  and  who  had  finally  overthrown  the  tyrtnt 
Robespierre,  still  unwilling  abruptly  to  relinquish  its  power,  decreed 
that  two-thirds  of  their  number  should  have  a  seat  in  the  new  legi» 
lative  council&  This  measure  met  with  great  opposition,  and  esosed 
intense  excitement  Although  the  armies,  and  a  large  majori^  of 
the  people,  accepted  the  constitution,  a  formidable  insurrection  igaimt 
the  oonvention  broke  out  in  Paris,  headed  by  the  Royalists,  oompris- 
ing  many  of  the  best  citizens,  and  supported  by  the  Parisian  Nation^ 
Guard  numbering  thirty  thousand  men,  but  destitute  of  artery. 
The  convention,  hastily  collecting  to  its  support  a  body  of  five  tho» 
sand  regular  troops  assembled  udl  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  plaoed 
them  under  the  command  of  General  Barras,  who  intrusted  all  Ui 
military  arrangements  to  his  second  in  command,  the  young  artilkiy 
officer  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  reduction  of  ToaloiH^ 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  latter  was  indefatigable  in  making  pre* 
parations  fbr  the  defence  of  the  oonvention,  and  when  his  little  biod 
was  surrounded  and  attacked  by  the  Parisians,  he  replied  at  onoe  bj 
a  discharge  of  oannon  loaded  with  grape  shot,  firing  with  as  rnnob 
spirit  as  though  he  were  directing  his  guns  upon  Austrian  battolioos. 
In  a  few  hours  tranquillity  was  restored ;  and  this  was  the  latt  ^ 
iurrectum  of  the  people  in  the  French  Revolution.     The  new  gov* 
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arnmeDi  being  established,  the  oonyention,  which  htd  passed  throoftt 
00  many  stonnj  scenes,  and  had  experienced  so  great  dumges  m 
sentiment,  determined  to  finish  its  career  by  a  signal  act  of  clemency ^ 
and  after  having  abolished  the  punishment  of  death,  and  published  «^ 
general  amnesty,  it  declared  its  mission  of  consolidating  the  Repnb 
lie  accomplished,  and  its  session  dosed.     (Oct  26th,  1795.) 

47.  The  military  events  of  1795  were  of  much  less  importanei 
than  those  of  the  two  former  years.  England  indeed  maintained  hei 
Bnpremaoy  at  sea ;  but  the  Austrians  barely  sustained  themselves  io 
Italy ;  and  success  was  evenly  balanced  on  the  side  of  Germany ; 
while  a  general  lassitude,  and  uncommon  financial  embarrassments, 
^e  result  of  the  recent  extraordinary  revolutionary  exertions,  pre- 
vailed throughout  Srance. 

[1796.]    48.  In  the  sprbg  of  1796  the  French  Directory  sent 
three  armies  into  the  field:  that  of  the  Sambre  and   ^^  ,^. 
Mouse,'  under  Jourdan,  numbering  seventy  thousand     mon  or 
men;  that  of  the  Rhbe  and  Moselle,  under  Morean,    <'^''^'^- 
numbering  seventy-five  thousand ;  and  the  army  of  Italy  under  Bona- 
parte, numbermg  forty-two  thousand.     Jourdan  and  Moreau  made 
successful  irruptions  into  Germany,  but  they  were  stopped  in  their 
mid-career  of  victory  \^  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  one  of 
the  ablest  generals  of  his  time,  and  eventually  compelled  to  retreat 
aeross  the  Rhine. 

49.  The  operations  of  the  army  of  Bonaparte  in   Italy  were 
more    eventful.     Although    opposed  by  greatly  supe- 
rior  forces,  the  bdefiitigable  energy  and  extraordinary     abut  or 
military  talents  of  the  youthful  general  crowned  the       italt. 
campaign  with  a  series  of  brilliant  victories,  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  war.     Napoleon,  on  assuming  the  command,  found  his 
army  in  an  almost  destitute  condition,  maintaining  a  doubtful  contest 
on  ^e  mountain  ridges  of  the  Italian  frontier.     Rigidly  forcing  his 
way  into  the  fertile  plains  of  the  interior,  he  soon  compelled  the 
king  of  Sardinia  to  purchase  a  dishonorable  peace,  subdued  Piedmont^ 
eonquered  Lombardy,  humbled  all  the  Italian  States,  and  defeated, 
and  almost  destroyed,  four  powerful  armies  which  Austria  sent  against 
him.     The  battles  of  Montenotte*  and  Millessimo,*  the  terrible  pas- 

L  «Mi*r«  and  M$Me,   The  Sunbra  wUtet  witk  the  Meoae  at  Nanrar.    (Map  No.  XV.) 

a  April  11-18»  I7M.    JMmt— If  M  a  mouBtaia  ridge  near  t*n  Medltemoeaa,  a  nken  4to> 


a  April  1»-I4.    MiUesnmo  U  a  maU  TiUage  iweolT-olghl  mUet  weH  flroa  Qa»oa, 
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jage  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi,'  the  victory  of  Aroole,*  and  fall  of  Man 
tua' — in  fiiiOi  the  brilliant  results  of  the  campaign,  excited  the  utmott 
enthusiasm  throughout  Frac  -^e,  and  Napoleon  at  once  became  the 
favorite  of  the  people.  The  councils  of  government  repeatedly  de- 
creed that  the  army  of  Italy  had  deserved  well  of  their  country* 
and  the  standard  which  Napoleon  had  borne  on  the  bridge  of  Arcole 
was  given  to  him  to  be  preserved  as  a  precious  trophy  in  his  family. 
50.  England  had  for  some  time  been  greatly  agitated  by  a  divisioa 
xxxiL  DI8-  ^^  opinion  respecting  the  policy  of  continuing  the  w»r 
TUKBA1I0B8  agalust  France ;  important  parliamentary  reforms  were 
w  ENGLAND,  ^emaudcd  J*  party  spirit  became  extremely  violent;  and 
<m  several  occasions  the  country  seemed  on  the  brink  of  revolution.^ 
Added  to  these  internal  difficulties,  in  the  month  of  August,  1796, 
Spain  concluded  a  treaty  ^  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
France,  and  this  was  followed,  in  the  month  of  October ,*  by  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  against  Oreat  Britain.  Still,  England  mamtalDed 
her  supremacy  at  sea,  and  greatly  extended  her  conquests  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,*  while  a  powerful  expedition'  which  France 
had  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  was  dispersed  by  tempests^ 
And  obliged  to  return  without  even  effecting  a  landing. 

1.  Hay  10th.  The  bridge  of  Lodi  croMee  the  Adda,  twenty  mllea  loath-weit  ftom  USt^ 
fMap  No.  XVII.) 

S.  Nor.  15-17.  Arcolt  is  a  small  Tillage  a  short  distance  east  of  tlie  Adige,  tlilfteen  nflei 
soath-west  from  Verona,  and  one  hundred  miles  east  flrom  Milan.    {Maf  No.  XVIL) 

3.  Mantua  is  a  foriifled  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mlncio,  tweoty-oos  nilM 
ioutii-west  from  Verona.  It  derives  its  principal  celebrity  from  its  being  the  native  ooontiT  ft 
VirgiL  AAer  the  conquest  of  northern  Italy  by  Charlemagne,  Mantua  became  a  ropoMei  ■■' 
oontinued  under  that  fbrm  of  government  till  the  tweUlh  century,  when  the  6<nizi^  bn^ 
acquired  the  chief  direction  of  its  aflkdrs.  They  were  subsequently  raised  to  the  title  of  doka^ 
and  held  possession  of  Mantua  tlU  1707,  when  it  was  taken  by  Uie  Aualriaas.  MsotasM' 
rendered  to  Napoleon,  Feb.  Sd,  J797,  after  a  siege  of  nearty  six  months.  In  July,  ITIli^  it  if 
rendered  to  the  Austriana,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  four  months.    {Map  No.  XVIL) 

a.  For  increasing  democratic  power  &c^  for  which  purpose  there  were  numerous  uttotitSifM 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  reformers  were  charged  with  a  deaire  of  snbvertlig  At  ">** 
archy,  and  establishing  a  republican  constitution,  similar  to  that  of  Fnmce. 

b.  Kings*  carriage  surrounded—pelted  with  stones,  kjn^  Oct.  99U^  1705,  and  the  mooaieb  Dl^ 
rowly  escaped  the  ftiry  of  the  populace.  A  crisis  in  money  mattera  compels  the  Bank  of  Ei^ 
land  to  suspend  cash  payments,  Feb.  1797.  Discontents  in  the  nary,  and  wMUm^  ef  the  \Mf^ 
ieet,  April,  17ir7.    Second  mutiny,  May  and  June,  and  blockade  of  the  Thames. 

c  Of  San  ndefonso. 

d.  Oct.9d. 

e.  St.  Lucia,  Essequlbo,  and  Demarara,  in  the  West  Indies,  were  redneed  in  Hay,  Yl^^ 
early  in  the  same  year  Ceylon,  the  Malaccas.  Cochin,  Trincomalee,  ttc,  in  the  East  Indies.  1i* 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been  previously  taken  by  the  English. 

f.  The  French  fleet  under  Hoehe,  canying  tweotj^ve  thousand  land  fbroea,  sailed  Dk.^ 
1790.    A  formidnble  conspiracy  existed  in  Ireland  to  throw  off  the  English  yskeaad  « 
a  repub!ioan  government,  and  allianee  with  France. 
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f  1797.]    51.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1797,  Napoleon,  after  atimo* 

lating  the  ardor  of  his  soldiers  by  a  si)irited  address,*  in      

which  he  reoounted  to  them  the  splendid  yictories  which  hapoleon's 
they  had  already  won,  set  out  from  Northern  Italy**  at    AuaraiAif 
the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  in  several  divisions;  to    ^^^'^^^^^ 
carry  the  war  into  the  hereditary  States  of  Austria.     Opposed  to 
him  was  the  Arch-duke  Charles  at  the  head  of  superior  forces,  only 
a  part  of  which,  however,  could  be  brought  into  the  field  at  the  be* 
giDning  of  the  campaign.     Rapidly  passing  over  the  mountains.  Na- 
poleon drove  his  enemies  before  him,  and  was  ready  to  descend  into 
the  plains  which  spread  out  before  the  Austrian  capital,  when  pro- 
posals  of  peace  were  made  and  accepted ;  and  in  less  than  a  month 
after  the  first  movement  of  the  army  from  winter  quarters,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  treaty  between  France  and  Austria  were      

signed.*:     The  final  treaty  was  concluded  at  Campo   tekattot 
Formio*  on  the  17th  of  October  following.     Spain  and      oampo 
Holland  suffered  severely  in  this  war :  Austria  was  re-     '**"*"^ 
monerated  for  the  loss  of  Mantua  by  the  cession  of  Venice ;  while 
Franoe  obtained  a  preponderating  control  over  Italy,  and  her  frontiers 
were  extended  to  the  Rhine.     Thus  terminated  the  brilllaDt  Italian 
campaigns  of  Napoleon.     Italy  was  the  greatest  sufferer  in  these 
contests.     "  Her  territory  was  partitioned ;  her  independence  ruinedi 
her  galleries  pillaged ; — the  trophies  of  art  had  followed  the  car  of 
victory ;  and  the  works  of  immortal  genius,  which  no  wealth  could 
purchase,  had  been  torn  from  their  native  seats,  and  violently  trans* 
planted  into  a  foreign  soil.'*^ 

52.  Durmg  these  events  of  foreign  war,  the  strife  of  parties  was 
raging  in  France.  In  the  elections  of  May,  1797,  the  Royalists  pre- 
vailed by  large  majorities,  and  royalist  principles  were  boldly  advo- 
eated  in  the  l^islative  councils, — so  great  a  change  had  been  pro- 

1.  Carnf^  nrwUo  U  a  waudl  town  and  eMlle  of  northern  Italy,  near  ttie  head  of  the  AdrtaUa. 
The  neifoUatlons  for  tbla  pence  were  carried  on  by  the  Austrlana  at  Udloe,  a  abort  dlctanen 
aortb-eaat  of  C^mpo  Fonnio,  and  by  Bonaparte  nt  the  caaile  of  Paaaerlano.  The  treaty  was 
dated  at  Oampo  Formio,  beeauae  thia  place  lay  between  Udlne  and  Paneriano,  although  the 
■KbaiMdon  bad  nerer  held  any  oonfereooea  there.    {Mt^  No.  XVII.) 

a  •*  Von  hsre  been  victorloaa,**  aald  he,  **  In  fourteen  pitched  baUIea  and  serenty  combait  t 
yon  have  made  one  hundred  tboutond  prlaoners,  taken  Ave  hundred  piece*  of  field  artillery, 
two  thousand  of  heavy  calibre,  and  four  seu  of  pontoons.  Thu  contributions  you  have  levied 
fM  the  vanquished  eountries  have  clothed,  fed,  and  paid  the  army ;  you  have,  beeldea,  added 
Uilrty  millions  of  IVancs  to  the  public  treasury,  and  you  have  enriched  the  museum  of  Paris 
with  three  hundred  roasterplDoes  of  the  works  of  ar^  the  produoe  of  thirtj  eentuilea.'' 

b.  Mareh  10th.  o.  April  9th,  at  Judembeis.  d.  AXbntu 
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duoed  in  public  opinion  bj  the  audgamsry  excesses  of  ^e  BeToliiiioii 
But  the  rigiknce  of  the  BeTolutionary  party  was  again  arooMd, 
and  the  Directory,  who  were  ihe  Repablioan  leaders,  becoming 
alarmed  for  their  own  existence,  bat  being  aseared  of  the  support 

of  the  army,  determined  upon  decisive  measures.    On  the 

^^^^^^^■'  night  of  the  3d  of  September,  tweWe  thousand  troops, 

OF  MLLiTABY  uudor  thc  commaod  of  Augereau,  and  with  the  conoarring 

uTnjMoL  *"PP®^*  ^^  Napoleon,  were  introduded  into  the  capital; 

the  Royalist  leaders,  and  the  obaoxious  members  of  the 

two  councils,  were  seized  and  imprisoned ;  and  when  the  Parisiios 

awoke  from  their  sleep,  they  found  the  streets  filled  with  troops,  the 

walls  covered  with  proclamations,  and  military  deq)Oti8m  established* 

The  Directory  now  took  upon  themselves  the  supreme  power,  whik 

their  opponents  were  banished  to  the  pestilential  marshes  of  Ouiaoa.' 

53.  The  year  1798  opened  with  immense  military  preparatioiis 
[1798]      ^^^   ^^    invasion   of  England,   the    only  power   then 

zzxvi.  PB»-  at  war  with  France.     Unusual  activity  prevailed,  not 
ro^Taw  IN-  ^°^y  ^°  *^®  harbors  of  France  and  Holland,  but  also  of 
,    TAsioif  ov    Spain  and  Italy  :  all  the  naval  resources  of  France  were 
KNOLAND.    p^^  jj^  requisition,  and  an  army  of  nearly  one  hiHKbred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  was  collected  along  the  English  Channel, 
under  the  name  of  the  Army  of  England,  the  command  of  whidi  wu 
given  to  Napoleon.     But  the  hasards  of  the  expedition  induced  Ni> 
poleon  to  direct  his  ambitious  views  to  another  quarter,  and,  after 
xzxviL      considerable  difficulty,  he  persuaded  the  Directory  to 
xxPKDiTioN  give  him  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  % 
.  ^  ■®^"-    province  of  the  Turkish  empire.     The  ultimate  ot^te 
of  Napoleon  appear  to  have  been,  not  only  to  conquer  Egypt  ^ 
Syria,  but  to  strike  at  the  .Indian  possessions  of  England  by  the 
overland  route  through  Asia,  and  after  a  series  of  conquests  that 
should  render  his  name  as  terrible  as  that  of  Ghenghis  Khan  or  Tam* 
erlane,  establish  an  Oriental  empire  that  should  vie  with  that  of  Al- 
exander 

54.  Filled  with  these  visions  of  military  glory,  Ni4K>leon  sailed 
from  Toulon  on  the  19th  of  May  with  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail 
carrying  about  forty  thousand  soldiers,  and  ten  thousand  seamen. 
He  took  with  him  artisans  of  all  kinds ;  he  formed  a  complete  col- 
lection  of  philosophical  and  mathematical  instruments ;  and  abool 

L  n^uek  Ownuu    See  Surinam,  p.  303. 

a.  OiOled  ttio  aerolutfoo  of  ttie  elghteeoih  FYoetMor. 
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a  hundred  of  Ae  most  illuitrioiu  scientifio  men  of  France,  reposmg 
implioit  oonfid€no6  in  the  youthful  general,  hastened  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition, whose  destination  was  still  unknown  to  them. 

55.  The  fleet  first  sailed  to  Malta,'  whicA  quickly  surrendered  • 
its  almost  impregnable  fortresses  to  the  sovereignty  of  France, — the 
way  having  been  prei  iously  prepared  by  a  conspiracy  fomented  by 
the  secret  agents  of  ^fapoleon.  Fortunate  in  avoiding  the  fleet  of 
the  English  admiral  Nelson,  then  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  ar- 
mament arrived  before  Alexandria  on  the  first  of  July,  and  Napo- 
leon, hastily  landing  a  part  of  his  forces,  marched  against  the  city, 
which  he  took  by  storm  before  the  dismayed  Turks  had  time  to 
make  preparations  for  defence. 

56.  With  consummate  policy  Napoleon  proclaimed  to  the  Arab 
population**  that  he  had  oome  to  protect  their  religion,  restore  their 
rights,  and  punish  tiieir  usurpers,  tiie  Mamelukes;  and  thus  he 
aought,  by  arming  (me  part  of  ih%  people  against  the  other,  to 

1.  JVa/te.  (Bee  alto  p.  159.)  On  ibe  decline  of  Oie  Roman  em^in  Helta  flril  oader  the  d^ 
■Union  of  the  Gottaa,  and  afterwards  of  the  Saracens.  It  was  subject  to  the  crown  of  SicUy 
from  1190  to  1588^  when  the  emperor  Charles  V.  oonferred  it  on  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of 
81.  John,  who  had  heeo  expelled  i^om  Rhodes  by  the  Tories.  In  IMS  It  was  vosuooessfUly  be- 
sieged by  the  Turks;  the  knights,  under  their  heroic  master  ValeUe,  founder  of  the  dty  called 
bj  Ma  name»  Ikially  eompelUng  the  enemy  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  In  1796  it  fell  into  tho 
haiidsof  Napoleon;  bat  the  FMnehgBiTiaoMsaiTeMlerod  10 the £i«11sb,aspt.9UH  1800.  The 
treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  annexed  the  island  to  Great  Britain. 

a.  Jane  19th,  1798. 

b.  The  population  of  Egypt  at  this  time,  consisting  of  the  wrecks  of  several  nations,  was 
composed  of  three  daases ;  Oapts,  Arabs,  and  Turks.  The  Oopts,  the  ancient  inhabitanu  of 
Egypt,  a  poor,  despised,  and  brotalised  race,  amonnted  at  roost  to  two  bandied  tboosand. 
iFhe  Arabs,  sulxlirlded  into  soTeral  classes,  formed  the  great  mass  of  the  populatioa :  Ist,  there 
vere  the  Shetka  or  chieft,  great  landed  proprietors,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  priesthood, 
tb«  magistrs^,  religion,  and  learning:  ad,  there  was  a  taige  class  of  smaller  landhoMerB ;  and, 
Sd,  the  great  mass  of  the  Arab  population,  who,  as  hired  peasants,  by  the  name  of  fellahs,  in  a 
•ondlUon  IltUe  better  than  that  of  slaves,  cultivated  the  toil  for  their  masters;  and  4th,  the 
Bedouin  tribes,  or  wandering  Arabs,  ehildrstt  of  the  desert,  who  wonM  never  attaeh  them- 
selves to  the  soil,  but  who  wandered  about,  seeking  pasturage  for  their  numeroes  herds  of 
eattle  In  the  Oases,  or  fortile  spots  of  the  desert  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile.  They  coukl  bring 
faito  the  Oskl  twenty  thoosand  horsemen,  matchlem  in  bravery,  and  in  Oie  skin  with  which 
their  hones  were  managed,  but  destitute  of  discipline,  and  At  only  to  harass  an  enemy,  not  to 
Ight  him.  The  third  race  was  that  of  the  Turk^  who  were  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  oon- 
{uest  of  Egypt  by  the  Sultans  of  Constantinople.  They  numbered  about  two  hondred  thousandi 
and  were  divided  into  Turks  and  Mamelukes.  Most  of  the  former  were  engaged  in  tnMles  and 
handicrafts  In  tlie  towns.  The  latter,  who  were  Circassian  slaves  purchased  ftom  tmong  the 
handsomest  boys  of  the  Circassians,  and  carried  to  Egypt  when  yoai^  and  tltere  trained  te 
the  practice  of  arms,  were,  with  tlieir  chiefs  and  owners,  tlie  l)eya,  the  real  maateni  and  tyranta 
of  the  country.  The  entire  body  consisted  of  about  twelve  thousand  honemen,  and  each 
Haneloke  had  two  follahs  to  wail  upon  him.  ^  They  are  all  splendidly  armed :  in  their  girdles 
sre  always  to  be  seen  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  poniard ;  (Vom  the  saddle  ar»  suspended  another 
pair  of  ptatds  and  a  balchet;  on  one  side  is  a  sabre,  on  the  other  a  blonderbuss,  and  the 
tsnrant  en  foot  carries  I.  earblBe." 
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nea^aliM  their  neans  of  resiatanoe.    Leaymg  three  thousand  sol- 

dieiti  in  garrison  at  Alexandria,  he  set  oat  on  the  6th  of  July  for 

'  Cairo*  at  the  head  of  tliirtj  thousand-  men.    After  some 

BA1TLB  or    sjdrmishing  on  the  route  with  the  Mamelukes,  on  the 

THB        2l8t  of  the  month  he  arrived  opposite  Cairo,  on  the  west 

FTKAxioe.    ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  T^Q^^  where  Mourad  Bey  had  formed  an  in- 

trenohed  camp,  defended  hj  twenty  thousand  men,  idiile  on  the 
plain,  between  the  camp  and  the  pyramids,  were  drawn  up  nearly 
ten  thousand  Mameluke  horsemen.  Napoleon  arranged  hb  army 
in  five  divisions,  each  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  the  artillery 
at  the  angles,  and  the  baggage  in  the  centre ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
made  his  dispositions,  when  eight  thousand  of  the  Mameluke  horse- 
men, in  one  body,  admirably  mounted  and  magnificently  dressed, 
and  rending  the  air  with  their  cries,  advanced  at  full  gallop  upon  the 
squares  of  infantry.  Falling  upon  the  foremost  division,  they  were 
met  by  a  terrible  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  which  drove  them  from 
the  front  round  the  sides  of  the  column.  Furious  at  the  unexpected 
resistance,  they  dashed  their  horses  against  the  rampart  of  bayoneti^ 
and  threw  their  pistols  at  the  heads  of  the  grenadiers,  bat  all  m 
vain, — the  tide  was  rolled  back  in  confusion,  and  the  survivors  M 
towards  the  camp,  which  was  quickly  stormed,  its  artillery,  storeii 
and  baggage  were  taken,  and  the  "  Battle  of  the  Pyramids"  was  soon 
at  an  end.  The  victors  lost  scarcely  a  hundred  ^  men  in  the  action, 
while  a  great  portion  of  the  defenders  of  the  camp  perished  in  the 
Nile ;  and,  of  the  splendid  array  of  Mameluke  horsemen  that  had  so 
gallantly  borne  down  upon  the  French  columns,  not  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  escaped  with  Mourad  Bey  into  Upper  Egypt 
57.  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  Napoleon  expe- 
j^j^^jj^  rienoed  a  severe  reverse  by  the  destruction  of  his  fleet 
BATTLs  or  which  he  had  left  moored  in  the  Bay  of  Abonkir  near 
TBI  muL  Alexandria.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August  the 
British  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Nelson,  i^ppeared  of 

L  Cain  (ki'-to)  tbe  modem  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  aeeood  dty  of  the  MohaoiiMdaa 
world,  t«  near  Om  eaatoni  bank  of  the  NUe,  about  twelTe  mllea  above  tbe  apex  of  iu  delta, 
and  one  hundred  and  twelTe  mllea  aontb-eaat  fh>m  Alexandria.  Population  Tariously  M\vaf$uA 
at  from  two  hondred  and  flfly  to  tluee  handred  thooaand.  Cairo  la  aoppoeed  to  have  beta 
iMUided  abo«t  the  jear  970,  by  an  Arab  general  of  the  flrat  Fatlmate  ealiph.  The  DeigfalM^ 
kof  d  of  Oalro  aboonda  with  places  and  objects  poaaeaaing  great  intereat,  among  which  ait 
thr*  pyramlda,  and  the  remaHna  of  the  dty  of  HeUopolia.  the  On  of  the  aoriptoraa.  (4MP 
Mo.  Xli.) 

a.  •"Scarcely  a  hundred  kUled  and  wounded.**— Thiaim.  *«Ihe  Ttalois  hardly  toit Mr* l» 
dred  men  'ji  tbe  actio  t.**— A 
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the  lutfbor,  and  on  the  afternoon  jof  the  same  day  the  attack  was 
commenced,  several  of  the  British  ships  ]>enetrating  hetweon  the 
French  fieet  and  the  shore,  so  as  to  pUoe  their  enemies  hetwoen  two 
fires.  The  action  that  followed  was  terrific  The  darkness  of  night 
was  illumined  by  the  incessant  discharge  of  more  than  two  thousand 
cannon;  and  daring  the  height  of  the  contest  the  French  ship 
L'Orient,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  haying  been  for. some 
time  on  fire,  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  by  which  every 
ahip  in  both  fleets  was  shaken  to  its  centre.  The  result  of  this  &• 
mous  ^  Battle  ofihe  Nile"  was  the  destruction  of  the  French  naval 
power  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  shutting  up  of  the  French  army  in 
£gypt,  cut  oflf  from  its  resources,  with  scarcely  the  hope  of  return, 
the  dispelling  of  Napoleon^s  dreams  of  Oriental  conquest,  and  the 
revival  of  the  coalition  in  Europe  against  the  French  republic. 
Turkey  declared  war ;  Russia  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  kmg  of  Naples  took  up  arms ;  and  the  emperor  of  Austria,  yield- 
ing to  the  solicitations  of  England,  recommenced  hostilities. 

58.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  and  the  storm  that  was 
arising  in  Europe,  Napoleon  showed  no  design  of  abandoning  his 
conquests.     With  remarkable  energy  he  established  mills,  foundries, 
and  manufactories  of  gunpowder  throughout  Egypt,  and  soon  put  the 
country  in  an  admirable  state  of  defence.     Upper  Egypt  was  cqp^ 
quered  by  a  division  under  Desaix,  who  penetrated  beyond  the  ruins 
of  Thebes ;  and  finally,  in  the  early  part  of  February,      [17991 
1799,  Napoleon,  leaving  sixteen  thousand  men  as  a  re-  zl.  btrian 
serve  in  Egypt,  set  out  at  the  head  of  only  fourteen  thou-  *""*"*®'' 
sand  men  for  the  conquest  of  Syria,  where  the  principal  army  of  the 
Sultan  was  assembling.     On  the  6th  of  March,  Jaffa,  the  Joppa  of 
antiquity,  the  first  considerable  town  of  Palestme,  was  carried  by 
storm,  and  four  thousand  of  the  garrison  who  had  capitulated  were 
mercilessly  put  to  death — an  eternal  and  inefiaceable  blot  on  the 
memory  of  Napoleon. 

59.  On  the  16th  of  March  the  French  army  made  its  appearance  be- 
fore Acre,  where  ih^  Pacha  of  Syria  had  shut  himself  xxp 

with  all  his  treasures,  determined  to  make  the  most  des-  ^^  j^^ 
perate  resistance.     He  was  aided  in  the  defence  of  the 
place  by  an  English  officer.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  commanded  a 
small  squadron  on  the  coast     Foiled  in  every  attempt  to  take  the 
place  by  storm,  Napoleon  was  finally  compelled  to  order  a  retreat, 
after  a  siege  of  more  than  two  months,  having  in  the  meantime,  with 
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duly  tax  thousand  of  his  veterans,  defeated  an  army  ai  thirty  tho« 
sand  Oriental  militia  in  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor.'  On  the  morn- 
ing of  that  battle  Kleber  had  left  Nazareth*  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  Turkish  camp  near  the  Jordan,  but  he  met  the  adfancing  hosts 
in  the  plam  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tabor.  Throwing  his  little 
army  into  squares,  with  the  artillery  at  the  angles,  he  bravely  main- 
tained the  unequal  combat  for  six  hours,  when  Napoleon, 
or  MOUNT  arriving  on  the  heights  which  overlooked  the  field  of  bat- 
lAioB.  ijjg^  jyj^j  distinguishing  his  men  by  the  steady  fUmiog 
spots  amid  the  moving  throng  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  tn- 
nounced,  by  the  discharge  of  a  twelve  pounder,  that  succor  was  at 
hand.  The  arrival  of  fresh  troops  soon  converted  the  battle  into  a 
complete  rout ;  the  Turkish  camp,  with  all  its  baggage  and  ammnoi- 
tion,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  army  whidi  die 
country  people  called  "  innumerable  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  or  the 
stars  of  heaven''  was  driven  beyond  the  Jordan  and  dispersed,  nerer 
again  to  return. 

60.  Napoleon  reached  Egypt  on  the  1st  of  June,  having  lost  more 
than  three  thousand  men  in  his  Syrian  expedition ;  but  scarcely  had 
he  restored  quiet  to  that  country,  when,  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  a  body 
of  nine  thousand  Turks,  admirably  equipped,  and  having  a  numeroai 
pack  of  artillery,  landed  at  Aboukir  Bay,  having  been  transported 

^jjjj^  thither  by  the  squadron  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Napoleon 
BATTLB  or  immediately  left  Cairo  with  all  the  forces  which  he  could 
^*^'^*'  command,  and  although  he  found  the  Turks  at  Aboukir 
strongly  intrenched,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them  with  inferior 
forces.  The  result  was  the  total  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  army,— 
five  thousand  being  drowned  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  two  thousand 
killed  in  battle,  and  two  thousand  taken  prisoners. 

61.  By  some  papers  which  fell  into  his  hands.  Napoleon  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe.  Earij 
in  the  season  the  allies  had  collected  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fiftj 
thousand  men  between  the  German  ocean  and  the  Adriatic,  as  a  bar- 
rier against  French  ambition ;  and  fifty  thousand  Russians,  under  the 
veteran  Suwarrow,  were  on  the  march  to  swell  their  numbera  To 
this  vast  force  the  French  could  oppose,  along  their  eastern  frontierii 

L  JVmmU  Tabor  is  twenty-flre  miles  80iitb-6«st  fh>m  Acre,  and  flftj-Uiref  nortli-essl  fhw  ^ 
rusalem.  It  is  the  moantain  on  which  occurred  the  tnuisflguration  of  Christ— MattbeVf  xrfli 
2,  and  Biarfe,  ix.  S.    (^a^No.  VI.) 

1.  JTaiaretk,  a  small  town  of  Palestine,  celebrated  as  baring  been  the  early  resldaoee  of  tka 
r  of  Christianity,  is  seventy  miles  north-east  from  Jerusalem.    {Jia^  No.  VL> 
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and  scattered  orer  It&lj,  an  trmj  of  only  one  hundred  and  seyenty 
tlioasand.  In  Italy  the  united  Bussians  and  Austrians  gradually 
gained  ground  until  the  French  lost  all  their  posts  in  that  country 
except  Genoa :  many  desperate  battles  were  fought  in  Switzerland, 
but  victory  generally  followed  the  allied  powers,  while,  in  Oermany, 
tke  French  were  forced  back  upon  the  Bhine :  Corfu  had  been  oon- 
qaered  by  the  Bussians  and  English,  and  Malta  was  closely  block- 
aded. 

62.  When  Napoleon  was  infbrmed  of  these  reverses  of  the  French 
arms,  his  decision  was  immediately  made,  and  leaving  Kleber  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Egypt,  he  secretly  embarked  for  France.  After 
a  protracted  voyage,  in  which  he  was  in  constant  fear  of  being  cap- 
tured by  British  cruisers,  he  landed  at  Frejus'  on  the  9th  of  Odih 
ber,  and  on  the  18th  found  himself  once  more  in  Paris.  The  moil 
enthusiastic  joy  pervaded  the  whole  country  on  account  of  his  return. 
The  eyes,  the  wishes,  and  the  hopes  of  the  people,  who  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  existing  state  of  thmgs,  were  all  turned  on  him :  men 
of  all  professions  paid  their  court  to  him,  as  one  in  whose  hands 
were,  already,  the  destinies  of  their  country :  the  Directory  alone 
distrusted  and  feared  him. 

63.  Napoleon,  perceiving  that  the  French  people  had  grown  weary 
of  the  Directory,  and  relying  on  the  support  of  the  army, 
concerted,  with  a  few  leadmg  spirits,  Uie  overthrow  of  oybbthiiow 
the  government     As  preliminary  measures,  the  Oouncil      o'  the 
of  the  Ancients  was  induced  to  appoint  him  commander 

of  the  National  Guard  and  of  all  the  military  in  Paris,  and  to  de- 
cree the  removal  of  the  entire  Legislative  body  to  St  Cloud,"  under 
his  protection ;  but  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  alarmed  by  ru- 
mors of  the  approaching  dictatorship,  raised  so  furious  an  opposition 
against  him,  that  Napoleon  was  in  imminent  danger.  As  Uie  only 
resource  lefb  him,  he  appealed  to  his  comrades  in  arms,  and  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1799,  a  body  of  grenadiers  entering  the  Legisla- 
tive hall  by  his  orders,  cleared  it  of  its  members;  and  thus  military 

1.  jeVffw  It  a  town  of  ■oiitb-«Mt«ni  Fnooe,  In  a  fpadoiM  plain,  one  mile  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  rorty-ave  mllea  nortb-eaat  from  Toulon.  Napoleon  landed  at  Si.  Raphael,  a  imaU 
Miins  village  aboat  a  nile  and  a4iair  from  Fr^ua.  Fredas  waa  a  plaor  ^importanee  in  the 
time  of  JoHoa  Gteaar,  who  gave  It  hit  own  name.    (Map  No.  XI IL) 

9.  St.  Ct0ud  is  a  dellghtftil  vilfaige  six  miles  west  from  Paris,  containing  a  royal  castle  and 
wagnlfliienr  garden,  which  were  much  embeUished  1^  Napoleon.  Napoleon  chose  Si.  Oiowl 
iirhiaresidenoe;  hence  the  exprssdon  csHiMti/ St.  Omi^  l/ndar  the  fonner  gofwnmMl 
lh»plinsewas,caMasti/rirs^:<««,orcaHiMei/as  Tirilmri4$, 
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force  was  left  Lmmphant  in  the  place  of  the  ocmstitatioii  and  the 
ZLT.  NAFo-  ^^^     ^  ^^^  coDstitution  was  soon  fonned,  by  wbidi 
uoN  riBST  the  executiYe  power  was  intrusted  to  three  oonsuls,  of 
^^^^     whom  Napoleon  was  the  chief.     The  "  First  oonmil,"  ti 
Napoleon  was  styled,  was  in  everything  but  in  name  a  monarcL   Not 
only  in  Paris,  but  throughout  all  France,  the  feeling  was  in  favor  of 
the  new  goyemment ;  for  the  people,  weary  of  anarchy,  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  repose  under  the  strong  arm  of  power,  and  were  u 
unanimous  to  terminate  the  Revolution  as,  in  1789,  they  had  been 
to  commonce  it     The  Revolution  had  passed  through  all  its  ohaoges; 
— monarchical,  republican,  and  democratic ;  it  closed  with  the  mili- 
tary character ;  while  the  liberty  which  it  strove  to  establish  was  im- 
molated by  one  of  its  own  favorite  heroes,  on  the  altar  of  penonal 
ambitk)n 
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CHAPTEE    VI. 

TAB    NINETEENTH    OENTURT. 
SECTION  I. 

THE  WARS  OF  NAPOLEON. 

ANALYSIS.  [Etbnti  or  thk  tka.r  1800.]  1.  Napoleon^  proposals  for  peace,  imeeted 
by  the  Britlah  government.— 9.  Military  force  of  Great  Britain  and  Austria.  Situation  of  France. 
Bflteet  of  Napoleon^e  govemment— 3.  Dispoaltion  of  the  French  forces.— 4.  Soooesses  of  Moreao. 
[Engeo.  Moeeklrch.]  llassena  is  shut  up  in  Genoa.  Napoleon  passes  orer  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  [Great  St.  Bernard.]— 5.  Surprise  of  the  Austrians.  Napoleon's  progress.  Victoff 
of  Mansngo.  [Marengo.]— 6.  Efforts  at  negotiation.  Malta  surrenders  to  the  British.— 7.  Oper- 
ations of  the  French  and  Austrians  in  Bavaria.  [Hohenlinden.]  Passage  of  the  Splugen  bf 
Macdonald.  [Splugen.]  Armls^.  Peace  of  Luneville.  [LuneviUe.]— 8.  Maritinte  confod- 
9IUCJ  against  England.    Its  eflbct.    Previous  <mlers  of  the  Danish  and  Russian  governments. 

9.  [EvKMTs  or  1801.]  England  sends  a  powerAil  fle^  to  the  Baltic.  Battle  of  Copenhagen. 
—10.  The  Russian  emperor  PaiU  is  strangled,  and  succeeded  by  Alexander.  Dissolution  of  the 
League  of  the  North.— 1 1.  The  French  army  In  ^"pt.   Capitulation.   General  peace.  [Amiens.] 

152.  tErsNTs  or  1803,  thb  tear  of  Pkack.]  Internal  Albirs  of  France.  Napoleon  mad« 
consul  for  lifo.— 13.  Conduct  of  Napoleon  In  his  relations  with  foreign  States.  Holland— the 
Italian  republics— the  Swiss  cantons.  Attempt  to  recover  St.  Domingo.  [Historical  account 
of  St.  Domingo.]— 14.  Circumstances  leading  to  a  rkmbwal  or  thk  wam  in  1803.  UosUI« 
acta  of  England  and  France. 

15w  Flrrt  military  operations  of  the  French,  In  the  year  1808.  [Hanover.]  Preparations  for 
the  Invasion  of  England.- 16.  Rebellion  In  Ireland.  Conspiracy  against  Napoleon  eariy  la 
1804.  Tbe  affiilr  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien.  [Baden.]— 17.  Hostile  acts  of  England  against  Spain* 
The  latter  Joins  France.- Id.  Napoleon,  emperor,  May,  1804— crowned  by  the  pope— anointed 
aovereign  of  Italy,  May,  1805. 

19.  New  coalition  against  France.  Prussia  remains  neutrsL  Begbmlag  of  the  war  by  Au» 
tria.— 90.  The  French  forces.  Napoleon  victorious  at  (Jim.  [Ulm.]  English  naval  victory  of 
lyafldgar.  [TnUUgar.]  Additional  victories  of  Napoleon,  and  treaty  of  Presbnrg,  Dec  1801, 
CAtulflvtttau] 

£1806.]  31.  Conquests  of  the  English.  [Mahrattas.  Buenos  Ayres.]  Napoleon  rapidly  ex- 
tends his  supremacy  over  tbe  continent.  The  alihin  of  Naples,  Holland,  and  GernMny.— Ol 
Olreamstances  which  led  Prussia  to  Johi  the  eoalitlon  against  NapoleoD.— 33.  Napoleon*s  vioto- 
lies  over  the  Prussians.  He  entera  Beriin.  [Jena.  Auetatadt.]— 34.  The  Berlin  deoreea.  Na- 
poleon In  Poland.  Battle  of  Pultusk.  Battle  of  Eylau,  Feb.  1807.  FaU  of  Dantdc.  [Eylao. 
OBiitile.}-9S.  Battle  of  Friedland.  [Friedland.  Nwmeii.]  The  treaty  of  TUsiL  Losses  snf> 
fored  by  Prussia.  [Tilsit.  Westphalia.]— 96.  Circumstances  that  led  to  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen,  by  the  English  fleet.  Denmark  Joins  France.  Portuguese  aflklrs.  The  French 
In  Lisbon.  [Bio  Janeiro.  Braxil.]— 37.  Tbe  designs  of  Napoleon  against  the  Peninsular  moo- 
arehs.  AftJrs  of  Spain,  1808.  Godoy— abdication  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  his  son  Ferdl- 
nand.  Joseph  Bonaparte  becomes  king  of  Spain,  and  Murat  king  of  Naples.— 38.  ResisUnea 
of  the  Spaniards  and  beginning  of  the  Peninsular  war.— SO.  Snccessei  of  the  Spaniards  al 
Oadls,  Valencia,  Saragosaa,  and  Baylen.  [Baylen.  Ebro.]— 30.  War  in  Portugal,  and 
evacuation  of  that  country  by  the  French  forces.  [Oporto.  Vimiera.  CIntra.]— 31.  Napoleoa 
takes  the  field  in  person,  and  tbe  British  are  rapidly  dilven  from  Spain.  [R^yaow.  BvHOi. 
fiMWa.   ODraiina.1 
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p6D0L]  aSL  Avitrki  toddatdy  renewt  the  WW.  VleloriM  of  NqMlaoo,  wIm  cnltn  1 
Maj;  and  p«oe  with  Avatrlm  in  October.  [EckmohL  Aspera.  Wagram.}— 33.  War  wtlh 
the  lyrokae.  Brltlah  expedition  to  Holland.  Oontinoanoe  of  the  war  in  the  Spaniah  pcnia- 
•ola.  DUBculUea  between  Napoleon  and  the  pope.— 34.  Napoleon**  dlroroe  from  Joaephine 
and  manriage  with  Maria  Louiia  of  Austria,  1810.  Eilbeta  of  this  marriage  open  Napoteoo^ 
Aitore  proepecta.  Hia  conduct  towarda  Holland.  Sweden.  His  power  in  the  central  parta  of 
Europe.  Jealousy  of  the  Ruaaiau  omperor.— 35.  OonOnuanoe  of  the  war  in  the  Spaniah  peoia- 
•nla.  WeUlngton  and  Maaeena.  [andad  Bodrigo.  Buaaco.  Tonea  VedrB8.>--36w  Tbe  pe- 
ninsula war  during  the  year  1811.    [Badi^OB.    Alboera.] 

37.  Erenu  of  the  peninsular  war  from  the  beginning  of  1813  to  the  retreat  of  the  Ftmdk 
acroas  the  Pyrenees.    [Salamanca.    Vittoria.] 

38.  NAroLKON*8  Russia  CAitPAioa,  1813.  Ereota  that  led  to  the  opening  of  a  war  with 
Russia.  The  oppoeii«  naUons  in  thU  war.— 39.  The  **  Grand  Anaf*  of  Napoleon.  The  op- 
posing Ruaaian  force.— 40.  Napoleon  crosses  the  Niemen,  June  ISlS.  Retreat  of  the  Roaslana. 
Earty  disasters  of  the  French  army.  [Wilna.1— 41.  Onward  march  of  the  army.  Battle  of 
Smolenako.  Entrance  of  the  deserted  dty.— 43.  Napoleon  pursuee  the  retreating  BnawiaiMfc 
who  make  a  stand  at  Borodlna  [Borodino.]  The  evening  before  the  battle.— 43l  Battle  of 
Borodino,  Sept  7th^— 44.  Continued  retreat  of  the  Russians,  who  abandon  Moscow.  The  dty, 
on  the  eotnmce  of  the  French.  The  burning  of  Moscow.  Napoleon  begins  a  rstreat  Oct  IMk 
—45.  The  horrors  of  the  reureaU— 46.  Napoleon  at  Smolensko.  He  renews  the  retreat  Hot. 
14th.  Battles  of  Krasnoi,  and  passage  of  the  Beresina.  [KrasnoL  Beresloa.]  Marshal  Key. 
Napoleon  abandons  the  army,  and  reaches  Paris,  Dec  18th.    His  losaes  In  the  Russian  campaign 

47.  War  between  England  and  the  United  States  of  Ai^ca.  Mexico.  The  war  In  the 
Indian  seas. 

[1813.]  48.  Napoleon*s  preparations  for  renewing  the  war.  Pruasia,  Sweden,  and  Awlria. 
Rattles  of  Lutien  and  Bautxen.  Armistice,  and  coogrees  of  Prague.  [Bautien.]— M.  War  r^ 
newed  Aug.  lOih.  Austria  Joins  the  allies.  BatUea.  [Culm.  'Gross-Beren.  Katsbach.  De»> 
newitz.]  Battles  of  Leipsic,  and  retreat  of  the  French.  Losses  of  the  Rrench.  Revolts.  WeOlnglca. 

[1814.]  50.  General  invasion  of  France.  Bemadolte  and  Mnrat.  Energy  and  talents  of  9fr> 
poleon.  Ttie  allies  march  upon  Paris,  which  capitulatea.  Deposition,  and  abdicatfon,  of  NiqM>- 
leon.    Treaty  between  him  and  the  allies.   [Elba.]    LouUXVUI.    Restricted  limits  ori>>anoa. 

[1815.]  51.  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  Napoleon^s  return  from  Elba.  Marshal  Ney.  All  Fnmee 
fobmita  to  Napoleon.— 53.  Napoleon  in  vain  attempts  negotiatioos.  Forces  of  the  alttes;  of 
Napoleon.— 53.  Napoleon^s  policy,  and  movements.  Battles  of  Llg^y,  Quatre  Bras,  Wavn^ 
and  Waterioo.  Second  capitnlation  of  Paris.  Napoleon's  abdication  attempted  eacape 
to  America  exile  and  death.  54.  First  objects  of  the  allies.  Return  of  Louis  XVUL 
Execution  of  Ney,  and  Labedoydre.  Fate  of  Murat.— 55.  Second  treaty  of  Piaria.  Ita  ter«k 
Restoration  of  the  pillaged  treasures  of  art. 

1.  As  soon  as  Napoleon  was  seated  on  the  consular  throne  of 
rifiool      ^^^^^^  ^^  addressed  to  the  British  goyemment  an  aU« 

L  XTUTO  or  communication,  making  general  proposals  of  peace.  To 
™i8oo^  this  a  firm  and  dignified  reply  was  given,  ascribing  the 
evils  which  afflicted  Europe  to  French  aggression  and 
French  ambition,  and  declining  to  enter  into  a  general  pacification 
until  France  should  present,  in  her  internal  condition  and  foreign 
policy,  firmer  pledges  than  she  had  yet  given,  of  stability  in  her  own 
government,  and  security  to  others.  The  answer  of  the  British  gOT- 
emment  forms  the  beginning  of  the  second  period  of  the  war — that 
in  which  it  was  waged  with  Napoleon  himself,  the  skilful  director  of 
all  the  energies  of  the  French  nation. 

2.  War  being  resolved  on,  the  most  active  measurea 
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OB  boti  rides  to  t^roeeoute  it  with  vigor.  The  land  foroes,  equipped 
militia,  and  seamen  of  &reat  Britain,  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  men,  and  Austria  furnished  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. Franee  seemed  poorly  prepared  to  meet  the  oomiog  storm. 
Her  armies  had  just  been  defeated  in  Germany  and  Italy;  her 
treasury  was  empty,  and  her  government  had  lost  all  credit ;  the  a£> 
filiated  Swiss  and  Dutch  republics  were  discontented ;  and  the  French 
people  were  dissatisfied  and  disunited.  But  the  establishment  of  a 
firm  and  powerful  government  soon  arrested  these  disorders;  the 
finances  were  established  on  a  solid  basis ;  the  Yendean  war  was 
amicably  tierminated;  Russia  was  detached  from  the  British  alli- 
anoe ;  many  of  the  banished  nobility  were  recalled ;  confidence,  en^ 
^*gy,  and  hope,  revived ;  and  the  prospects  of  France  rapidly  bright- 
ened under  the  auqpices  of  Napoleon. 

3.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  the  French  forces  were  dis- 
posed in  the  following  manner.  The  army  of  Germany,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  strong,  under  the  command  of  Moreau, 
was  posted  on  the  northern  confines  of  Switserland  and  north  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine :  the  army  of  Italy,  thirty-six  ^ousand 
strong,  under  the  command  of  Massena,  occupied  the  crest  of  the 
Alps  in  the  neighborhood  of  Genoa ;  while  an  army  of  reserve,  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  were  veteran  troops, 
awaited  the  orders  of  the  first  consul,  ready  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  either 
Moreau  or  Massena. 

4  Moreau,  victorious  at  Engen  and  Moeskiroh,'  drove  the  Aus^ 
trians  back  from  the  Rhine,  and,  penetrating  to  Munich,  laid  Bavaria 
under  contribution.  Massena,  after  the  most  vigorous  efforts  against 
a  greatly  superior  force,  was  shut  up  in  Genoa  with  a  part  of  his 
army,  and  finally  compelled  to  capitulate.  Napoleon,  on  hearing  the 
reverses  of  Massena,  resolved  to  cross  the  Swiss  Alps  and  fall  upon 
Piedmont     Taking  the  route  by  the  Great  St  Bernard,*  on  the  17th 

1.  Engen  and  JHoetkirch  are  in  the  aouUi-eastem  part  of  Baden,  near  the  northern  bonodaiy 
of  Switzerland.    (Jlfa;>  No.  XVK.) 

2.  Oreat  St.  Bernard  Is  the  name  given  to  a  Ikmous  pass  of  the  Alpe,  leading  orer  the 
mountains  from  the  Swiss  town  of  Martigny  to  the  Italian  town  of  Aosta.  In  ita  highest  part 
H  rises  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  eight  thousand  feet,  being  almost  impassable  in  winter 
and  very  dangeroos  in  spring,  from  the  avalanches.  Near  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  the 
fkmous  hospital  founded  in  9&i  by  Bernard  de  Menthon,  and  occupied  by  brethren  of  the  ordtf 
of  St.  Augustine,  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  assist  and  relieve  truvelltira  crossing  the  mountains. 
In  the  midst  of  the  tempests  and  snow  sl(>^m^  the  monies,  accompanied  by  dogs  of  extraordW 
nary  size  and  sagacity,  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  tracicing  those  who  have  lost  tk6ir  way.  U 
tbey  find  the  body  of  a  traveller  who  has  perished,  they  carry  it  into  thr  vault  of  the  dead, 
vbere  It  remalna  lying  on  a  table  until  another  vistim  is  brought  to  oecapy  the  place.    It  ia 
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of  May  his  army  began  the  ascent  of  the  monntain.  The  artinerj 
wagons  werd  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  on  the  backs  of  mules,  while 
a  hundred  large  pines,  each  hollowed  out  to  receive  a  piece  of  artil- 
lery, were  drawn  up  the  mountain  by  the  soldiers.  To  encourage  the 
men,  the  music  of  each  regiment  played  at  its  head ;  and  where  Uie 
%soent  was  most  difficult  the  charge  was  sounded. 

5.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  Austrians  at  beholding  this  large 
army  descending  into  the  Italian  plains.  Before  the  end  of  the 
month  Napoleon  was  at  Turin,  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  after  litde 
opposition,  he  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Milan.  On  the  14th 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Austrian  general  Melas,  at  the  head  of  greatly 
superior  forces,  on  the  plains  of  Marengo.'  Here,  after  twelve  hours 
of  incessant  fighting,  victory  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  French  by 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  Desaix,  and  the  happy  charge  of  the  gal- 
lant Kellerman.  General  Desaix,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Egypt, 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  result  of  the  victory  gave  Napoleoo 
the  entire  command  of  Italy,  and  induced  the  Austrians  to  pro- 
pose a  suspension  of  arms,  which,  in  anticipation  of  a  treaty,  was 
agreed  to. 

6.  The  efforts  at  negotiation  were  unsuccessful,  as  no  satisfiustory 
arrangements  could  be  made  between  England  and  France,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  November  the  armistice  was  terminated,  and  hoetili- 
ties  recommenced.  In  the  meantime  Malta,  which,  during  mum 
than  two  years,  had  been  closely  blockaded  by  the  British  fbroee,  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  British 
dominions. 

7.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  the  Austrian  army,  ei^ty  thousand 
strong,  under  the  Archduke  John,  and  the  French  army,  somewhat 
less  in  number,  under  Moreau,  were  facing  each  other  on  the  eastern 
confines  of  Bavaria.     The  Austrians  advanced,  and  on  the  3d  of  Be- 

ttMn  let  np  against  the  wall,  among  the  other  dead  bodies,  which,  on  account  of  the  cold,  dociy 
io  slowly  that  they  are  often  recognized  by  their  (Hends  after  tne  lapse  of  years.  It  U  tmpoe- 
itble  to  bur}'  the  dead,  as  there  is  nothing  about  the  hospital  Lat  naked  rocks.  Not  a  tiee  or 
bush  is  to  be  aeen,  but  ereriasting  winter  reigns  In  this  dreary  abode,  the  highest  inhabiied 
place  in  Europe. 

When  the  army  of  Napoleon  crossed  the  St.  Bernard,  every  soldier  receiTed  fh>m  the  monks 
a  hurge  ration  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  draught  of  wine  at  the  gate  of  the  hospital :  a  seasoo- 
able  supply  which  exhausted  the  stores  of  the  establishment,  but  was  ftiUy  repaid  by  the  fliift 
Consul  before  the  dose  of  the  campaign. 

The  IMUe  St,  Bemardy  over  which  Hannibal  crossed,  is  farther  west,  separatii^  Ptadmoot 
from  Savoy.  Tbe  undertaking  of  the  Carthaginian  was  fiv  more  difficult  than  that  of  Napolecok 
{Map  No.  XIV.) 

1.  Marengo  U  a  small  village  of  Northern  Italy,  In  an  extensive  plab  16rty-thr<«  milea  tcmi^ 
weM  fh»n  Milan.    (JVoy  No.  XIL) 
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oember  brought  on  the  famous  battle  of  Hohenlinden,*  in  whiob  they 
were  completely  overthrown,  and  driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 
Horeau  rapidly  porsaed  the  retreating  enemy,  and  penetrated  within 
sixty  miles  of  Vienna,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral, an  armistice  was  agreed  to  on  the  25th.  In  the  meantime,  in 
the  very  heart  of  winter,  the  French  general  Maodonald,  at  the  head 
of  fifteen- thousand  men,  had  crossed  from  Switierland  into  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  by  the  funous  pass  of  the  Splugen,*  more  difficult  than  that 
of  St  Bernard.  The  French  forces  in  Italy  now  numbered  more 
titan  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  Aui^ 
trians  was  anticipated,  when  an  armistice,  soon  followed  by  the  peace 
of  Luneyille,*  put  an  end  to  the  contest  with  Austria.* 

8. .  In  the  meantime  Napoleon,  with  consummate  policy,  was  sue- 
eeasfnlly  planning  a  union  of  the  Northern  powers  against  England ; 
and  on  the  16th  of  December,  1800,  a  maritime  confederacy  was 
signed  by  Bnssia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  soon  after  by  Prussia, 
as  an  acceding  party.  This  league,  aimed  principally  against  Eng* 
land,  was  designed  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  Northern  powers, 
on  principles  similar  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780;  but  its  effect 
would  have  been,  if  fully  carried  out,  to  deprive  England,  in  great 
part,  of  her  naval  superiority.  The  Danish  government  had  previ- 
ously ordered  her  armed  vessels  to  resist  the  search  of  British  cruis- 
ers; and  the  Bussian  emperor  had  issued  an  embargo  on  all  the 
3ritish  ships  in  his  harbors. 

9.  England,  determined  to  anticipate  her  enemies,  despatched,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  under  the  command  of 
Nelson  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker.  Passing  through  the  Sound  under 
the  fire  of  the  Danish  batteries,  on  the  30di  of  March  the  fleet  came 

L  tMemiindm  to  a  YiUage  of  Bavwia,  nliie(Mii  mites  Mit  from  Mimicb.  (M§f  Mo.  XVIL) 
OaDpb«ll*t  Bobto  ode,  beginoingi 

**  On  Linden,  when  the  ton  was  low, 
AH  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow," 
kaa  rendared  the  name,  at  least,  of  this  battle,  femlliar  to  ahnost  every  sohool-boj. 

S.  The  Piut  •f  the  Splugen  leads  orer  the  Alps  from  the  Grlsons  to  the  Italian  TyroL  Into 
Ibe  ralley  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  It  was  only  afrer  the  most  Incredlbte  eSbrts  that  Maodonald 
sncceadfd  In  passing  his  army  over  the  mountain ;  and  more  than  a  hundred  soldiers,  and  as 
many  horses  and  mules,  were  swallowed  up  In  its  abysses,  and  never  more  heard  ot  Since 
1883  there  has  been  a  road  over  the  Splugen  passable  fbr  wheel  carriages.  It  was  bnlU  by 
Austria,  at  great  expense.    (Jlf<9  No.  XTV.) 

3.  Lunevilie^  in  the  former  province  of  Lorraine,  is  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg^ 
sixteen  mllea  south-east  from  Nancy.  By  the  treaty  concluded  here  in  IPOl,  and  which  Francis 
was  obliged  to  give  his  assent  to^  **  not  only  as  emperor  of  Austria,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
Oeman  empire,"  Belgium  and  all  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  again  fbrmaUy  ceded  to 
Wmm,  awA  Lombardy  waa  erseied  into  an  independent  Stf  la.  (Jtfar*  Now  XUL  and  XVIL) 
•.FMKQUsiaSL 
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to  anehor  opposite  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen,  whieh  was  proteoied 

by  an  imposing  array  of  forts,  men-of-war,  fire-ships,  uA 

ofI^    floating  batteries.     On  the  2d  of  AprU  Nelson  brought 

his  ships  into  the  harbor,  where,  in  a  space  not  exceeding 

a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  they  were  reoeived  by  a  tremendoos  fir« 

from  more  than  two  thousand  cannon.     The  English  replied  witk 

eqoal  spirit,  and  after  four  hours  of  incessant  cannonade  the  irhole 

front  line  of  Danish  vessels  and  floating  batteries  was  silaaoed,  with 

a  loss  to  the  Danes,  of  more  than  six  thousand  men.     The  Engli^ 

loss  was  twelve  hundred.     Of  this  battle.  Nelson  said,  ^  I  have  been 

in  one  hundred  and  five  engagements,  but  that  of  Oopenhagen  wu 

the  most  terrible  of  them  all" 

10.  While  Nelson  was  preparing  to  follow  up  his  suooess  by  at- 
tacking the  Busman  fleet  m  the  Baltic,  news  reached  him  of  an  event 
at  6t  Petersburg  which  (^nged  the  whole  current  of  Northen 
policy.  A  conspiracy  of  Bussian  noblemen  was  formed  against  tlie 
Emperor  Paul,  who  was  strangled  in  his  chamber  on  the  night  of  tiie 
24th  of  March.  His  son  and  successor  Alexander  at  once  resolved 
to  abandon  the  confederacy,  and  to  cultivate  the  friend^ip  of  Oieit 
Britain.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  followed  his  example ;  sod 
thus  was  dissolved,  in  less  than  six  months  after  it  had  been  formed, 
the  League  of  the  North, — the  most  formidable  confederacy  ever 
arrayed  against  the  maritime  power  of  England. 

11.  While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  Europe,  the  armj 
which  Napoleon  had  left  in  Egypt,  under  the  command  of  Eleb^) 
after  losing  its  leader  by  the  hands  of  an  obscure  assassin,  was 
doomed  to  yield  to  an  English  force  sent  out  under  Sir  Bal|Jh  Aber* 
erombie,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  columns  on  the  plains  "^ 
of  Alexandria.*  By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  French  ^oopDi 
to  the  number  of  twenty-four  thousand,  were  conveyed  to  France 
with  their  arms,  baggage,  and  artillery.  As  Malta  had  previooslj 
surrendered  to  the  British,  there  was  now  little  left  to  contend  for 
between  France  and  England.  To  the  great  joy  of  both  nations 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  London  on  the  I  at  of  Oct(Jber, 
and  on  the  27th  of  March,  1802,  tranquillity  was  restored  throngb- 
out  Europe  by.  the  definitive  treaty  of  Amiens.* 

12.  Napoleon  now  directed  all  his  energies  to  the  reconstructiofl 

].  Jimitnt.    (See  p.  379.)    The  deflniUvo  treaty  of  Amiens  wu  oondiided  March  STIh,  M 
ketweea  Great  Britain,  Fraooe.  Spain,  and  ttie  Bat^fian  KepnbUo,  (SepubUe  d  HoBtfd^ 
a.  'llansh  81st,  180L 
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of  society  in  France,  the  general  improvement  of  the  oonntry,  and 
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the  consolidation  of  the  power  he  had  acquired.  By  a 
general  amnesty  one  hundred  thousand  emigrants  were  "^^  1802^* 
enahled  to  return :  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  re-  ™*  ^kar 
stored,  to  the  discontent  of  the  Parisians,  but  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  rural  population  :  a  system  of  public  instruction  was  es- 
tablished under  the  auspices  of  the  government :  to  bring  back  that 
gradation  of  ranks  in  society  that  the  Revolution  had  overthrown, 
the  Legion  of  Honor  was  instituted,  an  order  of  nobility  founded  on 
personal  merit:  great  public  works  were  set  on  foot  throughout 
,  France :  the  collection  of  the  heterogeneous  laws  of  the  Monarchy 
and  the  Republic  into  one  consistent  whole,  under  the  title  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  was  commenced ;  an  undertaking  which  has  deserved- 
ly covered  the  name  of  Napoleon  with  glory,  and  survived  all  the 
other  achievements  of  his  genius ;  and  finally,  the  French  nation,  as 
a  permanent  pledge  of  their  confidence,  by  an  almost  unaDimous  vote, 
conferred  upon  their  favorite  and  idol  the  title  and  authority  of  con- 
sul for  life. 

13.  In  his  relations  with  foreign  States  the  conduct  of  Napoleon 
was  less  honorable.  He  arbitvirily  established  a  government  in 
Holland,  entirely  subservient  to  his  will ;  and  he  moulded  the 
northern  Italian  republics  at  his  pleasure  :  he  interfered  in  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  Swiss  cantons  to  establish  a  government  in  harmony 
with  the  monarchical  institutions  whioh  he  was  introducing  in  Paria^ 
and  when  the  Swiss  resisted,  he  sent  Ney  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  to  enforce  obedience.  England  remonstrated  in  vain,  and 
the  Swiss,  in  despair,  submitted  to  the  yoke  imposed  upon  them. 
Napoleon  was  less  successful  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  island  of 
St  Domingo,'  which  had  revolted  from  French  authority.     Forces 

].  St.  DominfOf  or  HayH,  called  by  Columbus  Hlspaniola,  (Littl$  Spain^)  U  a  large  island 
of  the  We«t  ludiea,  about  flfly  miles  east  of  Cuba.  It  was  first  colonized  by  the  Spaniards, 
by  whose  cruelties  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  soon  almost  wholly  destroyed.  Their  pine* 
was  at  flrsl'fiuppUed  by  Indians  forcibly  carried  offftom  the  Bahamas,  and,  at  a  later  perio<l 
by  the  importation  of  vast  numbers  of  n^roes  Prom  AMca.  About  the  middle  of  the  six* 
teenth  centur]p-ihe  Fiynch  obtained  fooling  on  its  wettem  cossts,  and  in  1691  Spain  ceded  to 
France  half  the  island,  and  at  subsequent  periods  the  possessions  of  the  latter  were  still  farther 
augmented.  From  1778  to  1780  the  French  colony  was  a^tbe  hei^t  of  its  prosperity,  but  In 
179 1  the  negroes,  excited  by  news  of  the  opening  revolution  in  France,  broke  out  in  insurrec- 
tion, and  In  two  months  upwards  of  two  thousand  whites  perished,  and  large  districts  of  fertile 
plantaiions  were  devastated.  While  the  W&r  was  raging,  commissioners,  sent  fh>m  France, 
taking  fart  with  the  negroes  against  the  planters,  proclaimed  the  fVeedom  of  all  the  blacks  who 
should  enrol  themselves  under  the  republican  standard :  a  measure  eqnlfalent  to  the  instant 
aboniiOD  of  slavery  throughout  the  island.  The  English  govemroenl,  apprehensive  of  danger 
to  its  West  India  possessions  ttom  the  establishmenLof  so  great  a  revolutionary  oatpcet  at 

w         31 
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to  the  number  of  thirty-five  thousand  men  were  sent  out  to  redoes 
the  island,  but  nearly  all  perished,  victims  of  fatigue,  disease,  and  the 
perfidy  of  their  own  government. 

14.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  peace  of  Amiens  could  not 
be  permanent  The  encroachments  of  France  upon  the  feebler  En- 
ropean  powers,  the  armed  occupation  of  Holland,  the  great  accami- 
lation  of  troops  on  the  shores  of  the  British  Channel,  and  the  evident 
designs  of  Napoleon  upon  Egypt,  excited  the  jealousy  of  England ^ 
and  the  latter  refused  to  evacuate  Malta,  Alexandria,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  accordance  with  the  late  treaty  stipulations,  until  sa^ 

iv;  axNKWAL  ^"^^ory  explanations  should  be  given  by  the  French  gov 
OF  THK      emment     Bitter  recriminations  followed  on  both  sides, 

WAE.  isoa  ^^^  jj^  ^jj^  month  of  May,  1803,  the  cabinet  of  London 
issued  letters  of  marque,  and  an  embargo  on  all  French  vessels  in 
British  ports.  Napoleon  retaliated  by  ordering  the  arrest  of  all  the 
English  then  in  France  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  jem. 

15.  The  first  military  operations  of  the  French  were  rapid  and 
fncceasfiil.     The  electorate  of  Hanover,'  a  dependency  of  England, 


tb«  entranee  of  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  and  hoping  to  tak«  adrantage  of  th«  confiutOD  preraOiif 
tn  the  island,  attempted  its  redaction,  bat  after  an  enormoua  low  of  men  Anally  erBontcd  ttli 
ITtt.  No  aoonerwaa  the  Island  dellTeredfyom  exteroal  eiiemiee  than  a  IHftiiAilciril  war  w 
aned  between  the  molatloes  and  negroes,  but  the  former  were  oreroome,  and  in  Deoefflbir 
1800  Toussaint  Lou  vert  ure,  the  able  leader  of  the  blacks,  was  sole  master  of  the  Frencb  put 
tf  the  island.  Napoleon  ai  first  conflrmed  him  in  bis  command  as  genernl-ln-chifli;  but  laAif 
Utat  he  aimed  at  independent  authority,  in  the  winter  of  I8i)l  he  sent  out  a  large  toree  vt  rsion 
the  island  to  submission.  During  a  truc<  Toussaint  was  surprised  and  carried  to  Frsoce,  wImm 
be  died  in  April  1803.  Hostllitlee  were  renewed :  in  Norember,  ISOl,  the  FrsMb,  drirea  isM 
a  corner  of  the  island,  eapitnlated  to  an  BngUsh  squadron ;  and  la  Jaaoary,  18D4,  the  fiagnl* 
ehieft,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  renounced  all  dependence  on  France.  Nuroeroos  dvll  win 
and  fOTolntlons  long  continued  to  distract  the  isfamd.  In  18^  that  part  of  the  Uaad  origlBsBy 
•Mtled  by  the  Spaniards  roluntarUy  pUwed  Itself  under  the  Hayilen  lo▼erwBM^  wWsh  itf 
maintains  its  independence. 

In  1791  St.  Domingo  was  in  a  neat  flourishing  oonditton,  but  Its  commerce  and  Indastfjvat 
•eriously  interrupted  by  the  bloody  wars  and  revolutions  which  succeeded.  MoreovM*,  it «« 
noi  to  be  expected  that  bal(^;lvllized  negroes,  suddenly  loosed  fh>m  bondage,  under  s  bsralof 
ann,  and  without  the  wants  or  desires  of  Europeans,  should  exhibit  tlie  vigor  and  indintry  if 
the  latter.  The  Haytien  government  has  (bund  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  ^  Rural  Code,''  «i>^ 
makes  labor  compulsory  on  the  poorer  classea,  who  In  return  share  a  portion  of  the  pmduos  il 
the  landa  of  their  masters.  Nominally  (Vee,  the  bUcks  remain  really  enslaved. '  But  ttas  isbs^ 
Is  beginning  to  assume  a  more  thriving  appearance ;  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  psofiK 
although  still  bad,  are  Improving ;  and  something  has  been  done  fbr  public  Insimetloa.  Wtat 
are  to  be  the  final  results  of  this  experiment  of  negro  emancipation,  time  only  can  detcrmlaa 

1.  Hanover  is  a  large  kingdom  of  north-western  Germany,  bounded  north  by  the  Genati 
Ooean  and  the  Elbe,  eatl  by  Prussia  aud  Brunswick,  south  by  Hesse  Cassel  and  the  ftuitf 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhino,  and  west  by  Hollaod.  A  portion  of  western  Hsauvsr  is 
almost  divided  ftom  the  rest  by  the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg.  (See  Map  No.  XVIL>  Thli 
kingdom  Is  ftmnod  out  of  the  ducb'is  formerly  possrised  by  several  Ikm'JIes  of  lbs  i«^ 
teaMb«r  the  bouaeoTBraawaiGk.    JCmeii  Aoguatoa,  )ukeor  Bnuiawiek,iDarriliiifW%* 
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waa  qaicUy  conquered,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  neutral  rights  the 
whole  of  the  North  of  Germany  was  at  once  occupied  by  French 
troops,  while,  simultaneously,  an  army  was  sent  into  southern  Italy, 
to  take  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  territories.  But  these  move 
ments  were  insignificant  when  compared  with  Napoleon's  gigantio 
preparatibns  ostensibly  for  the  iuyasion  of  England  Forts  and  bat- 
teries were  constructed  on  every  headland  and  accessible  point  of  the 
Channel :  the  number  of  vessels  and  small  craft  assembled  along  the 
coast  was  immense ;  and  the  fleets  of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain, 
were  to  aid  in  the  enterprise.  England  made  the  most  vigorous 
preparations  for  repelling  the  anticipated  invasion,  which,  however, 
was  not  attempted,  and  perhaps  never  seriously  intended. 

16.  The  year  of  the  renewal  of  the  war  was  farther  distinguished 
by    an   unhappy  attempt   at  rebellion  in   Ireland,  in 

which  the  leaders,  Russell  and  Emmett,  were  seized, 
brought  to  trial,  and  executed.  Early  in  the  following  year,  1804,  a 
conspiracy  against  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  detected,  in  which  th« 
generals  Moreau  and  Pichegru,  and  the  royalist  leader  Georges,  were 
implicated.  Moreau  was  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  Pichegru 
was  found  strangled  in  prison,  and  Georges  was  executed.  Napoleon, 
either  believing,  or  affecting  to  believe,  that  the  young  Duke  D'Enghien, 
a  Bourbon  prince  then  living  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,'  was 
coueemed  in  this  plot,  caused  him  to  be  seised  and  hurried  to  Vin- 
cennes,  where,  after  a  mock  trial,  he  was  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court  martial : — an  act  which  has  fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
memory  of  Napoleon,  as  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  criminality  was 
brought  against  the  unhappy  prince. 

1 7.  Owmg  to  the  intimate  connection  that  had  been  formed  between 
the  courts  <^  Paris  and  Madrid,  England  sent  out  a  fleet  in  the 
autumn  of  1804,  before  any  declaration  of  war  had  been  made,  to 
interrupt  the  homeward  bound  treasure  frigates  of  Spam ;  and  theso 
were  captured,^  with  valuable  treasure  amounting  to  more  than  two 

Smnd-dangfater  of  James  I.  of  England ;  and  George  Loula,  the  Issue  of  this  marriage,  became 
king  of  England,  with  the  Utie  of  George  I.,  in  1714 ;  from  which  time  tlU  1837,  at  the  death 
of  WHUam  IV^  both  England  and  Hanorer  liad  the  same  sovereign.  On  the  aooeesion  of  a 
taaale  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  the  Salic  law  conferred  the  crown  of  Hanover  on  anothei 
hmnch  of  the  Hanoverian  fiuniiy.  Daring  the  supremacy  of  Napoleon,  Hanover  conslitated  a 
part  of  the  Idngdom  of  Westphalia,  bat  was  restored  to  its  lawful  sovereign  in  1613.  (Map 
Mo.  XVII.^ 

1.  The  grsAd-duchj  of  Baden  occopies  the  south-western  angle  of  Germany,  having  Swltxev^ 
tend  on  the  iiiath,  and  France  and  Ebenish  Bavaria  (the  Palatinate)  on  the  west  {Mof  B9, 
XYIL) 

a.  Get.  4th,  1S04. 
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million  ponndfl  sterling.  The  British  government  was  severely  cen- 
sured for  this  hasty  act  Spain  now  openly  joined  France,  and  de- 
clared war  against  England.^ 

18.  On  the  18th  of  May  of  this  year  Napoleon  was  created,  by 
decree  of  the  senate,  "  Emperor  of  the  French;"  and  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1804,  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  pope,  who  had  bees 
induced  to  come  to  Paris  for  that  purpose.     The  principal  powen 

of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  reco^ 
niaed  the  new  sovereign.  On  the  26th  of  May  of  the 
following  year  he  was  formally  anointed  sovereign  of  Northern  Italy. 
The  iron  crown  of  Charlemagne,  which  had  quietly  reposed  a  thon* 
■and  y^ars,  was  brought  forward  to  give  interest  to  the  oeremonji 
and  Napoleon  placed  it  on  his  own  head,  at  the  same  time  proDonndng 
the  words,  "  God  has  given  it  me :  beware  of  touching  it" 

19.  The  continued  usurpations  charged  upon  Napoleon  at  length 
induced  the  Northern  Powers  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  EngUod; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1 805  a  new  coalition,  embracing  Russia,  Aqb- 
tria,  and  Sweden,  was  formed  against  France.  Prussia,  tempted  by 
the  glittering  priie  of  Hanover,  which  Napoleon  held  out  to  her,  per- 
sisted in  her  neutrality,  with  an  evident  leaning  towards  the  Freooh 
interest  The  Austrian  emperor  precipitately  commenced  the  wir 
by  invading^  the  neutral  territory  of  Bavaria ;  an  act  as  unjustifiable 
as  any  of  which  he  accused  Napoleon.  The  latter  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  branding  his  enemies  as  aggressors  in  the  contest,  and  de- 
clared himself  the  protector  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

20.  In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1805,  the  French  forces,  u 
eight  divisions,  and  numbering  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men, 
were  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into 
Austria.  The  advance  of  Napoleon  was  rapid,  and  everywhere  the 
eiivmy  were  driven  before  him.  On  the  20th  of  October,  Napoleoo, 
haviog  surrounded  the  Austrian  general  Mack  at  Ulm,'  eompeiled 
him  to  surrender  his  whole  force  of  twenty  thousand  men.  On  the 
very  next  day,  however,  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Nelson,  gained  a  great  naval  victory  off  Cape  Trafalgar,'  over  the 

1  Ulm  It  an  easlem  IVontier  lown  of  WJrteraberg,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  DBnob«,i«^ 
«ly-6ix  niil«s8  north-weet  from  Munich.  Formerly  a  free  city,  U  wa»  atuclied  lo  Ba«rf*  ■ 
1803.  and  m  IdlO  to  Wirteniberg.    {Map  No.  TViL  ) 

4.  Caf  TYt^alfar  \t  a  promontory  of  the  aouth-westem  coast  of  Spain,  Iweoiy-flve  ■*■ 
rorth-we«t  of  the  ft.rtreas  of  Gibraltar.  In  the  great  naval  battio  of  Oct.  -.'lit,  i»5»  ^  ** 
jtL,  under  NelM>n,  having  tweoty-eeven  sail  of  tlie  Una  and  three  frii(Hte<s  were  oppow*  tT"* 

a.  Deo.  13th,  1804.  b.  Sopt.  Mh,  ISOS^ 
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eomlmied  fleets  of'  France  and  Spain ;  but  it  was  dearly  pnrobased 
by  the  death  of  the  hero.  On  the  13th  of  November  Napoleon  en- 
tered Vienna,  and  on  the  2d  of  December  he  gained  the  great  battle 
of  Aosterlitz,'  the  most  glorious  of  all  his  victories)^  which  resulted 
in  the  total  overthrow  of  the  combined  Russian  and  Austrian  armies, 
and  enabled  the  victor  to  dictate  peace  on  his  own  tenns>  The  em- 
peror of  Russia,  who  was  not  a  party  to  the  treaty,  withdrew  his 
troops  into  his  own  territories :  the  king  of  Prussia  received  Hanover 
as  a  reward  of  his  neutrality ;  and  Great  Britain  alone  remained  at 
open  war  with  France. 

21.  While  the  English  now  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigor  on  the 
ocean,  humbled  the  Mahratta*  powers  in  India,  subdued  the  Butch 
colony  of  the  Gape,  and  took  Buenos  Ayres*  from  the  Spaniards,  Na- 
poleon rapidly  extended  his  supremacy  over  the  continent 

of  Burope.  In  February,  1806,  he  sent  an  army  to  take 
poesoBsion  of  Naples,  because  the  king,  instigated  by  his  queen,  an  Aus- 
trian princess,  had  received  an  army  of  Russians  and  English  into  his 
oiqpitaL  The  king  of  Naples  fled  to  Sicily,  and  Napoleon  conferred 
the  vacant  crown  upon  his  brother  Joseph.  Napoleon  next  placed 
his  brother  Louis  on  the  throne  of  Holland :  he  erected  various  dis- 
tricts in  Germany  and  Italy  into  dukedoms,  which  he  bestowed  on 
his  prmeipal  marshals :  while  fourteen  princes  in  the  south  and  west 
of  Germany  were  induced  to  form  the  Confederation^  of  the  Rhine, 
And  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France.  By  this  latter 
stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  a  population  of  sixteen 
millions  was  cut  off  from  the  (Germanic  dominion  of  Austria. 

22.  In  tiie  negotiations  which  Napoleon  was  at  this  time  carrying 
on  with  England,  propositions  were  made  for  the  restoration  of  Han- 
over to  that  power,  although  it  had  recently  been  given  to  Prussia.    It 

French  $xA  Spanish  fleet  of  thirty-three  tail  of  the  line  and  seven  fHgateB.  Nelson,  who  waa 
mortally  woonded  In  the  nctloo,  Ured  only  to  be  made  aware  of  the  de«<'netlon  of  theenemy'a 
SeeL    (JV^  No.  Xlll.) 

L  AusUrlUi  (ow8'4er  UU)  la  a  unan  town  of  Moravia,  thirteen  nUlea  aonthweit  of  Bnuui 
the  capital.    (Jtfap  No.  XVII.) 

S.  najyoAroMM  were  an  extend /eUhideonatloB  in  the  wmMii  pari  of  ioalheniHIadoalaB 
The  vartons  tribes  of  which  the  nation  consisted  were  flni  united  into  a  monarchy  ahoot  tht 
midflle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

3.  Bwemot  Jtpr4»  On  Spanish  bwt-oooe-i-res,)  is  a  large  dty  of  Sooth  America,  capital  of  the 
repnblie  of  In  Plata.  In  18B)  began  the  rovolntlonary  movemenU  thai  ended  in  Ihe  emand- 
poilQn  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  lie  Stales  of  La  Plata  ftoor  Spain.  The  declaration  of  lod^mi- 
deaee  waa  made  on  the  9th  of  Joly,  ISIO. 

p,  hem  of  the  allies  thirty  thousand,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  Uken  prisoners.    Loss  ef  tk« 
fftach  twelve  thousand, 
b.  lyealy  of  Preeburg,  Dae.  97tA,  ISOS.  e.  July  ISth. 
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• 
was  moreorer  rnspccted  that  Napoleon  bad  offisred  to  win  the  &T«r 
of  Boasia  at  the  expense  of  his  Prussian  ally.  These,  and  ether 
eausea,  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Prussiims;  and  the  Prosuio 
monarch  openlj  joined  the  coalition  against  Napoleon  before  his  Cfwn 
arrangements  were  completed,  or  his  allies  could  yield  him  any  asBist' 
ance.  Both  England  and  Russia  had  promised  him  their  oodperip 
tion. 

2p.  With  his  usual  promptitude  Napoleon  put  his  troops  id  motioa, 
and  on  the  8th  of  October  reached  the  advanced  Prussian  outpoitt 
On  the  14th  he  routed  the  Prussians  with  terrible  slaughter  m  the 
battle  of  Jena,'  and  on  the  same  day  Marshal  Davoust  gained  the 
battle  of  Auerstadt,*  in  which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  moitsUj 
wounded.  On  these  two  fields  the  loss  of  the  Prussians  was  nearlj 
twenty  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  nearly  as  mucj 
prisoners.  The  total  loss  of  the^French  was  fourteen  thousand.  In 
a  single  day  the  strength  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  prostratei 
Napoleon  rapidly  followed  up  his  victories,  and  <m  the  25th  Ui 
vanguard,  under  Marshal  Davoust,  entered  Berlin,  only  a  fortnight 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

24.  Encouraged  by  his  successes  Napoleon  issued  a  aeries  of  edieti 
from  Berlin,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  Uockade,  and 
excluding  British  manufactures  from  all  the  continental  porta  fle 
then  pursued  the  Russians  into  Poland :  on  the  30th  of  November  hit 
troops  entered  Warsaw  without  resistance ;  but  on  the 
26th  of  December  his  advanoed  forces  received  a  cheek 
in  the  severe  battle  of  PultusL  On  the  8th  of  February,  1807,* 
sanguinary  battle  was  fought  at  Eylau,'  in  which  each  fide  loet 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  both  claimed  the  victory.  In  some  miner 
engagements  the  allies  had  the  advantage,  but  theee  were  more  thin 
counterbalanced  by  the  siege  and  fall  of  the  important  fortreee  of 
Dantzic,*  which  had  a  garrison  of  seventeen  thousand  mai,  and  ni 
defended  by  nine  iiundred  cannon. 

1.  J(MM  to  a  loim  oToenUsI  0«nH9,  te  tlM  giwMl-dvehy  of  8n»  WehBV,  M  «•  «^ 
•r  Vbm  rifw  Ssltai  IbHy^hrM  mite  •octfb-wMt  ft«B  Leipde.   Tbt  Iwttto  wm  fbosbC  kctvw 
the  towna  of  Jena  and  Weimar.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

S.  Jtumrstadt  (ow'-er-ttadt)  te  a  tmall  vlUageof  PniMlaii  Saxony,  ilz  nllM  wait  orKtumb** 
•ad  about  tweaiy  milM  north  of  tha  battle-^roond  of  Jena.    (Mmp  No.  X  VO.) 

a.  JBy/M  (How)  la  a  TlUage  tn  PnMtU  ptopwr,  or  Batt  PraMto,  twenty-eight  ■««  ^^ 
from  Konlgiberg.    (JITi^  No.  XVII.) 

4.  Dmnuie  t«  an  important  commercial  dty,  teaport,  and  fortreM,  of  the  prorinoe  of  Wirt 
Pruaila,  on  the  WMtem  bank  of  the  VUtuIa,  about  three  milee  fh>m  ito  mouth.  Dutiic  m^ 
iwdMPad  to  the  French  May  87lh  1807.    (Jtfiy  No.  XVU^ 
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25.  At  length,  on  the  14th  of  June,  Napoleon  foogfat  the  grett 
and  decisive  battle  of  Friedland/  and  the  brokoa  remains  of  the 
Jlusaiaa  army  fell  back  upon  the  Niemcn.'  An  armUtieo  was  now 
agreed  to  :  on  the  25th  of  June  the  emperors  of  France  and  Russia 
met  for  the  first  time,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  on  a  raft  in 
the  middle  of  the  Niemeo,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  signed  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit.'  All  sacrifices  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  who  received  back  only  about  one-half  of  his  dominions. 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  ally  of  France,  was  rewarded  with  that 
portion  of  the  Prussian  territory,  which,  prior  to  the  first  partition 
in  1772,  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  :  this  portion  was 
DOW  erected  into  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw.  Out  of  another  por- 
tion *v«8  formed  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,*  which  was  bestowed 
upon  Jerome  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon ;  and  Russia  agreed 
to  aid  the  French  emperor  in  his  designs  against  British  commerce. 

26.  Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  it  became  evident  to  England 
that  Napoleon  would  leave  no  means  untried  to  humble  that  powei 
on  the  ocean,  and  it  was  believed  that,  with  the  connivance  of  Russia, 
he  was  making  arrangements  with  Denmark  and  Portugal  for  the 
conversion  of  their  fleets  to  his  purposes.  England,  menaced  with 
an  attack  from  the  combined  navies  of  Europe,  but  resolving  to  an- 
ticipate the  blow,  sent  a  powerful  squadron  against  Denmark,  with 
an  imperious  demand  for  the  instant  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet 
and  naval  stores,  to  be  held  as  pledges  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  A  refusal  to  o(Mnply  with  this  summons  was  followed  by  a  four 
cays'  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  final  surrender  of  the 
fleet  Denmark,  though  deprived  of  her  navy,  resented  the  hostility 
of  England  by  throwing  herself,  without  reserve,  into  the  arms  of 
France.  The  navy  of  Portugal  was  saved  from  falling  into  tho 
power  of  France,  by  sailing,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British,  to  Rio 

1.  FHtdlmmd  (frMd'  toad)  U  a  towa  of  EaU  ProMta,  on  tiM  wfltton  bank  of  tha  rirar  Alia 
(al'-lah)  tweaty-eigbi  milea  •ouUk-«aat  from  Konigsborg,  and  alghtaeo  north-east  of  Eylaa. 
(Map  No.  XVII.) 

9:  The  river  M'iewun  (Polish  nyem'  en)  rises  in  Uie  Prussian  pmvinoo  of  Grodno,  and,  passing 
thKXigh  the  north-easlem  OKtremity  of  Prussia,  enters  a  gulf  of  the  Baltic  by  two  channels 
twenty-two  miles  apart,  and  eacbnibout  thirty  miles  below  Tilsit.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Tittil  is  a  town  of  East  Prussia,  on  the  southern  banlc  of  the  Niemen,  sixty  miles  nortt»i 
em  of  Kouigsberg.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  fVentpkatia  Is  a  name,  Isl,  originally  given,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  a  large  part  of  Germany : 
M.  to  a  duchy  forming  a  part  of  the  great  duch}  of  Saxony :  3d,  to  one  of  the  circles  of  the 
German  eroplie:  4ih,  to  the  Itlngdom  of  Westphalia,  created  by  Napoleon :  5th,  to  the  preseoi 
Prussian  province  of  Westphalia,  created  in  1815.  Mo§t  of  t)»e  present  province  was  i 
ItteMhoftlMeadivWfNia    See  alsc  Not«»  p  360.    (^<ylf«XVID 
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Janeiro,'  tiie  oapttal  of  the  Poiiagaese  colony  of  Brasil.'  Napoleon 
had  already  announced,^  in  one  of  his  imperial  ediciii,  that  "  the 
House  of  Bragansa  had  ceased  to  reign."  and  had  sent  an  army  under 
Junot  to  occupy  Portugal.  On  the  27th  of  November,  the  Porto- 
guese  fleet,  bearing  the  prince  regent,  the  queen,  and  court,  sailed 
for  Brazil ;  and  on  the  30th  the  Freooh  took  possession  of  Lisbon. 

27.  The  designs  of  Napoleon  for  the  dethronement  of  the  Penin- 
sular monarchs  had  been  approved  by  Alexander  in  the  oonferencen 
of  Tilsit ;  and  when  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  he  set  on  foot  a 
series  of  intrigues  at  Madrid,  which  soon  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  interfering  in  the  domestic  affdrs  of  the  Spani^  nation,  his  recent 
ally.  Charles  lY.  of  Spain,  a  weak  monarch,  was  the  dupe  of  hk 
faithless  wife,  and  of  his  unprincipled  minister  €h>doy.     The  latter, 

secured  in  the  French  interest  by  the  pretended  gift  of  a 
principality  formed  out  of  dismembered  Portugal,  al 
lowed  the  French  troops  under  Murat  to  enter  Spam ;  and  by  fraud 
and  false  pretences  the  frontier  fortresses  were  soon  in  the  hands  of 
the  invaders.  Too  late  Godoy  found  himself  the  dupe  of  his  own 
treachery.  Charles,  intimidated  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
resigned  *>  the  crown  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  but,  by  French  intrigues, 
was  soon  after  induced  to  disavow  his  abdication,  while  at  the  saoM 
time  Ferdinand  was  led  to  expect  a  recognition  of  his  royal  title  from 
the  emperor  Napoleon.  The  deluded  prince  and  his  father  were  both 
enticed  to  Bayonne,  where  they  met  Napoleon,  who  soon  comp^ed 
both  to  abdicate,  and  gave  the  crown  to  bis  brother  Joseph,  who  had 
been  summoned  from  the  kingdom  of  Nicies  to  become  king  of  Spain. 
The  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  bestowed  upon  Murat  as  a  reward  for 
his  military  services. 

28.  Although  many  of  the  Spanish  nobility  tamely  acquiesced  in 
this  foreign  usurpation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdou,  yet  thm 
great  bulk  of  the  nation  rose  in  arms :  Ferdinand,  although  a  prisoner 
in  Franoe,  was  proclaimed  king :  a  national  junta^  or  oooneil, ' 


I.  Mo  Jannro^  the  capital  of  BraslI,  It  the  most  Important  oommerdal  dtj  and  teapott  oC 
Soath  America.  Population  about  two  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  about  half  are  whitee,  aaA 
the  reat  mostly  negro  slaves. 

9.  Prior  to  1808  Braixl  was  merely  a  Portuguese  colony,  but  on  the  arriral  of  the  prinet 
reKenl  and  his  court,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  emigrants,  January  SSlh,  1806,  It  mm 
rained  to  a  kingdom.  In  1822  Brazil  was  declared  a  kingdom  independent  of  the  crown  of 
P«>rtugal.  The  empire  of  Brazil,  second  only  in  extent  to  the  giant  empires  of  China  and 
Russia,  embraces  netu-ly  the  half  of  the  South  American  continent ;  but  iu  population— wbtlei| 
Mf^roes,  a*ul  Indiansr— is  less  than  six  millions,  of  whom  only  about  one  million  are  whites. 

a.  Not.  13th,  18U7.  b.  Manih  9Qlh»  1808. 
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ehosen  to  direot  the  affairs  of  the  government ;  and  the  English  at 
once  sent  large  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  their  new  allies, 
while  Napoleon  was  preparing  an  overwhelming  force  to  sustain  his 
usurpation.  A  new  direction  was  thus  given  to  affairs,  and  for  » 
time  the  European  war  centered  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

29.  In  the  first  contests  with  the  invaders  the  Spaniards  were 
generally  successful.  A  French  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  pre- 
vented from  escaping  hj  the  presence  of  an  English  fleet,  was  forced 
to  surrender :  *  Marshal  Moncey,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men, 
was  repulsed  in  an  attack  ^  on  the  city  of  Valencia :  Saragossa,  de- 
fended by  the  heroic  Palafox,  sustained  a  siege  of  sixty-three 
days  ;^  and,  although  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  drove  the  French 
troops  from  its  walls :  Cor'  dova  was  indeed  iakeu^  and  plundered 
by  the  French  marshal  Dupont,  yet  that  officer  himself  was  soon  after 
compeUed  to  surrender  at  Baylen,*  with  eight  thousand  men,  to  the 
patriot  general  Castanos.  This  latter  event  occurred  on  the  20tb 
of  July,  the  very  day  on  which  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Madrid.  But  the  new  king  himself  was  soon 
obliged  to  flee,  and  the  French  forces  were  driven  beyond  the  Ebro.' 

30.  In  the  meantime  the  spirit  of  resistance  had  extended  to  Por- 
tugal :  a  junta  had  been  established  at  Oporto*  to  conduct  the  gov 
emment :  British  troops  were  sent  to  aid  the  insurgents,  and  on  the 
21st  of  August  Marshal  Junot  was  defeated  at  Yimiera,*  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  This  battle  was  followed  by  the  convention  of 
Cintra,*  which  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French 
forces. 

31.  Great  was  the  mortification  of  Napoleon  at  this  inauspicious 
beginning  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  take 

1.  Baiflen  is  %  town  of  Spain,  In  the  prortnoe  of  Jaen,  tW(«ty4wo  miles  north  fh>m  Um  cttf 
otJnta,    It  commauds  the  road  leading  from  OasUle  Into  Andalusia.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

S.  The  Ebro  (anciently  Ibinui)  flows  through  the  north-eastern  part  of  Spain,  and  Is  the  only 
groat  rlTsr  of  the  peninsnia  that  fells  Into  the  Mediterranean.  Before  the  second  Punic  war 
it  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  territories,  and  In  the  time  of 
Cbarlemagne»  between  the  Moorish  and  Christian  dominions.    {Map  No.  XUI.) 

3.  OpTto^  an  Important  ci^mmerdal  city  and  seaport  of  Portugal,  Is  on  the  north  banlc  of  tb« 
Dooro,  two  miles  frtm  lU  month,  and  one  hundred  and  serenty-four  mOes  north-^ast  fronh 
Usbon.    (JI#a/»  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Vimiera  is  a  small  town  of  the  Portuguese  prorlnee  of  Estremadura,  abo^  thirty  mitat 
Botth-west  fh>m  Lisbon.    {Map  No.  Xlll.) 

5.  antra  Is  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  twelTe  miles  north-west  flnom  Lisbon.  By  the  eoa- 
▼entlon  slvned  here  Aug.  82d,  IflOK,  the  French  forces  were  to  lie  conveyed  to  I  Vance  wiUi  their 
nma,  artillery,  and  property.  This  convention  was  exceedingly  unpopular  in  itngland.  (Map 
iro.XlII.) 

a.  June  14th.  b.  June  «8tb.  c  June  14tb,  to  Aug.  17th.  d.  June  Sib. 
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tbe  field  m  person.  Collecting  his  troops  with  the  greatest  rapidify, 
in  the  early  part  of  November  he  was  in  the  north  of  Spain  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men.  He  at  onee  com 
municated  his  own  energy  to  the  operations  of  the  army :  the  Span- 
iards were  severely  defeated  at  Beynosa,^  Burgos,^  and  Tudela  ;^*  and 
on  the  4th  of  December,  Napoleon  forced  an  entrance  into  the  c^itaL 
The  British  troops,  who  were  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the  Span- 
iards, were  driven  back  upon  Corunna,*  and  being  there  attacked' 
while  making  preparations  to  embark,  they  compelled 
the  enemy  to  retire,  but  their  brave  commander,  Sir 
John  Moore,  was  mortally  wounded.  On  the  following  day  the 
British  abandoned  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  the  possession  of  the 
country  seemed  assured  to  the  French  emperor. 

32.  A  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Corunna  Napoleon  reoeived 
despatches^  which  induced  him  to  return  immediately  to  Paris.  The 
Austrian  emperor,  humbled,  but  not  subdued,  and  stimulated  by  the 
warlike  spirit  of  his  subjects,  once  more  resolved  to  try  the  haiards 
of  war,  while  the  best  troops  of  Napoleon  were  occupied  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula.  On  the  8th  of  April  large  bodies  of  Austrian 
troops  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  Italy, 
and  soon  involved  in  great  danger  the  dispersed  divisions  of  Ni^ 
Icon's  army.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  Napoleon  arrived  and 
took  the  command  in  person.  Baffling  the  Austrian  generals  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  he  speedily  concentrated  his  divisions, 
and  in  four  days  of  combats  and  manoeuvres,  from  the  19th  to  the 

1.  JItfyiMtc,  Bmrft^  and  7W«te.  (See  Mf  No.  Xni.)  Regmott  it  Ibrty-MTOQ  mlleisoilk- 
west  fhwD  RoTRo*.  Todela  f<(  on  the  Ebro,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  ewt  fhmi  Bvsoik 
Bofgoe  it  one  Hundred  and  thirtjMbor  milet  north  of  Madrid.  At  Beynoaa  Blake  was  dttaiti 
\off  the  French  nuder  Manhal  Victor:  at  Burgot  the  Spanish  count  de  Relvidere  waa  orei^ 
Ihrown  by  Ifarahal  Soult:  and  at  Tudela  Palafox  and  Cbstafiot  were  beaten  by  Manhal  lannrt 
S:  Omnna  is  a  city  and  seaport  of  Spain,  at  the  norlh-wettem  extremity  of  the  Ungdoo* 
Sir  John  Moore  wat  ttmclc  down  by  a  cannon  ball  as  he  was  animating  a  rtgiment  to  the 
charge  **  Wrapped  by  his  attendants  in  hit  mllitAry  cloak,  he  wat  laid  in  a  graTe  hattilf 
foi  med  on  the  ramparts  of  Corunna,  where  a  monument  was  soon  after  constructed  over  hi 
uncofflned  rmnaius  by  the  generosity  of  the  French  marshal  Ney.  Not  a  word  waa  spoken  as 
the  melancholy  interment  by  torch  light  took  place :  silently  they  laid  him  in  bto  grave,  while 
the  distant  cannon  of  the  battle  flred  tbe  niiieral  honors  to  his  meakOTj7*-^Mi»9n^ 

This  touching  scene  hat  been  virtdly  described  in  one  of  the  noti  beaatiftil  pieeet  of 
poetry  in  tbe  Engllth  language,  beginning— 

*«  Not  a  drum  waa  heard,  nor  a  ftmeral  note. 

As  his  corpse  to  the  ramparts  we  harried : 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  &rewell  shot 

0*er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried  ** 

a.  IToT.  10th  and  1 1th.  b.  Nov.  10th.  «.  II«t.  8MI. 

d.  Jan.  lOlh,  1»0.  e.  Jan.  Itt,  1800. 
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22d  inohudvey  hi  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Anstriftn  army.  On 
the  last  of  these  days  he  defeated  the  Archduke  Charles  at  Eckmukl,' 
and  compelled  him  to  recross  the  Danuhe.  Kapidly  following  up  hm 
victories,  he  entered  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  although  worsted 
in  the  battle  of  Aspern'  on  the  2l8t  and  22d,  on  the  5  th  of  July  he 
gained  a  triumph  at  Wagram,*  and  soon  after  dictated  a  peace*  by 
which  Austria  was  compelled  to  surrender  territory  containing  three 
and  a-half  millioDS  of  inhabitants. 

33.  Daring  the  war  with  Austria,  the  brare  Tyrolese  had  seised 
the  opportunity  to  raise  the  standard  of  reyolt ;  and  it  was  not  until 
two  powerful  French  armies  had  been  sent  into  their  country  that 
they  were  subdued.  The  British  government  also  sent  a  fleet,  and 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  to  make  a  diversion  against  Napo- 
leon on  the  coast  of  Holland ;  but  the  expedition  proved  a  failure. 
The  war  still  continued  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  sent  out  by  the  British  government  with  a  large  force 
to  cooperate  with  the  Spaniards.  In  the  meantime  difficulties  had 
arisen  between  the  French  emperor  and  the  Pope  Pius  VIL :  French 
troops  entered  Rome;  and  by  a  decree^  of  Napoleon  the  Papal 
States^  were  annexed  to  the  French  empire.  This  was  followed  by 
a  bull  of  excommunication^'  against  Napoleon,  whereupon  the  pope 
was  seized  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  into  France,  where  he  was  de- 
tained until  the  spring  of  1814. 

34.  Near  the  close  of  1809  the  announcement  was  made  that  Na- 
poleon was  about  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  the  Empress  JosephinCi 

1.  Eckmukl  te  a  wnall  rlllage  of  Bararla,  thtrtMn  mtlM  toulh  of  Ratisbon,  and  tfty-tirt 
Britos  Dortb-east  from  Munich.  Marebal  Davoust,  bavlog  particularly  dlstioguiahed  hlmaetf 
io  the  batde  of  the  S9d,  waa  ralaed  by  Napoleon  to  the  dignity  of  prince  of  EckmuhL  (Map 
No.  XVH.) 

t.  Aspern  la  a  KDall  Auatrian  Tillage  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the  island 
•f  Loban,  about  two  miles  below  Vienna.  (Map  No.  XVli.)  After  two  days*  oontSuuoua 
lighting,  with  Tsst  loss  on  both  sides.  Napoleon  waa  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  fVom  the 
field,  and  take  reftige  in  the  island  of  Loban.  ftlarshal  Lannes,  one  of  Napoleon^s  ablest  gen- 
eraUs  was  raortaily  wounded  on  the  0eid  of  Aspern,  having  both  his  legs  oarried  away  by  a 
cannon  balU  Napoleon  was  deeply  allbcted  on  beholding  the  dying  Marshal  brought  off  the 
flekt  on  a  litter,  and  extended  in  the  ogoniea  of  death.  KoeeUng  beside  the  rude  coach,  he 
wept  fredy. 

X  fVagram  Is  a  small  Austrian  rilbge  eleven  miles  north-east  of  Vienna.  (Map  No.  XVH.) 
In  the  baiile  of  Wagram  each  party  lost  about  twenty-flve  thousand  men :  km  prisoners  were 
Uken  on  diher  side,  and  the  Austrians  retired  from  the  field  in  good  order.  The  Frenck 
buUeiin,  copied  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  says  the  French  took  twenty  thousand  prisoners,— now 
admitted  to  be  a  grossly  erroneous  statement.  The  retreat  of  the  Austrians,  howerer,  gnv*  U 
napoleon  ill  the  moral  advantages  of  a  vict<»7. 

t.  IVeaiy  of  Vienna,  Oct.  14th.  b.  Bfay  Hth,  18Q0. 
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Ibr  the  purpose  of  allying  himself  with  one  of  the  royal  families  of 
Europe.  To  Josephine  Napoleon  was  warmly  attached  ;  bat  reasons 
of  state  policy  were,  in  his  breast,  superior  to  the  dearest  afibctions 
His  first  marriage  having  been  annulled  »  by  the  French 
senate,  early  in  1810  he  received  the  hand  of  Maria 
Louisa  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Fraucis.  This  mar- 
riage, which  seemed  permanently  to  establish  Napoleon's  power,  by 
uniting  the  lustre  of  descent  with  the  grandeur  of  his  throne,  was 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  final  ruio,  as  it  was  justly  feared 
by  the  other  European  powers  that,  secured  by  the  Austrian  alliance, 
he  would  strive  to  make  himself  master  of  Europe.  His  conduct 
towards  Holland  justified  this  su^icion.  Dissatisfied  with  his  broth- 
er's government  of  that  country,  he,  soon  after,  by  an  imperial  de- 
cree,^ incorporated  Holland  with  the  French  empire.  In  the  same 
year  Bernadotte,  one  of  his  generals,  was  advanced  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden.  Napoleon  continued  his  career  of  aggrandizement  in  the 
central  parts  of  Europe,  and  extended  the  French  limits  almost  to 
the  frontiers  of  Russia,  thereby  exciting  the  strongest  jealousy  of 
the  Russian  emperor,  who  renewed  his  intercourse  with  the  court  of 
London,  and  began  to  prepare  for  that  tremendous  conflict  with 
France  which  ho  saw  approaching. 

35.  The  war  still  continued  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  had  recently  been  created  Lord  Wellington,  had  the 
chief  command  of  the  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  forces.  On 
the  1 0th  of  July  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo'  surrend- 
ered to  Marshal  Massena,  but  on  the  27th  of  September  Masseoa 
was  defeated  in  an  attack  upon  Wellington  on  the  heights  of  Busaco.* 
Wellington,  still  pursuing  his  plan  of  defensive  operations,  then  re- 
tired to  the  strongly-fortified  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,"  which  defends 

L  Cindad  Rodrig0  (in  Spanish  iho-oo-d«d'  rod-ree-go,  meaning,  **the  dty  Rodrigo,**)  It  t 
■troogty-fortifled  city  of  Spain,  flfty-five  miles  souUk-west  fh>m  Salamanca.  In  1613  U&is  dty 
was  retaken  by  Wellington,  »n  adiievement  which  acquired  fbr  him  the  title  of  Dukeof  aodad 
Rodrigo  flrom  the  Spanish  government.    {Map  No.  Xill.) 

2.  Bnaaco  is  a  mountain  ridge  starting  ttom  the  northern  bank  of  the  rirer  Mood^o  a  km 
cities  norUi-east  ofCoirobra,  and  extending  north-west  about  eight  miles.  On  the  summit  of 
the  northern  porUon  of  this  range,  around  the  convent  of  Bunco,  seventeen  miles  north-cait 
•f  Colmbra,  Wellington  collected  hisjvrhole  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 96th,  while  Massena,  with  seventy4wo  thousand,  lay  at  its  Ibot,  detem:  ined  to  Ibrce  the 
passage,  which  he  attempted  eariy  on  the  following  morning,  but  without  sucoees.  (^Mof  Ne 
XIU.) 

a.  TVrrw  Vedrag  is  a  small  village  on  the  road  fVt>m  Lisbon  to  Ooimbra,  twenty-4bar  mllss 
•ortb>west  of  the  former.  The  **  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras,**  constructed  by  WelU^iton  in  IS]% 
1  of  tbfee  dlitinct  ranges  of  defonce,  extending  (h>m  the  river  Tlngiis  to  tiM  Attaatti 
a.  Deo.  IStb,  IMNL  b.  July  9lta,  UUA. 
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ad  &e  approaches  to  Lisbon.  Massena  followed,  bat  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  find  a  weak  spot  where  he  conld  attack  with  any  prospect 
of  snocess,  and  after  continuing  before  the  lines  more  than  a  month, 
he  broke  up  his  position  on  the  14th  of  NoTember,  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  accession  of  Napoleon,  the  French  eagles  commenced 
a  final  retreat. 

86.  The  early  part  of  1811  witnessed  the  siege  of  Badajoz^  by 
Marshal  Soult,  and  its  surrender  to  the  French  on  the 
10th  of  March ;  but  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  battle 
of  Albuera,'  in  which  the  united  British  and  Spanish  forces  gained 
an  important  victory.  Many  battles  were  fought  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  but  they  were  attended  with  no  important 
results  on  either  side. 

37.  The  year  1812  opened  with  the  surrender  of  the  important 
jity  of  Valencia  to  Marshal  Suchet  on  the  9th  of  Jan-  ^^^  eubsuji 
uary — ^the  last  of  the  long  series  of  French  triumphs  in    campaign, 
the  peninsula.     On  the  same  day  Wellington,  in  another       ^^^^* 
quarter,  laid  siege  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  and  the  capture*  of  this  place 
by  the  British  arms  was  soon  followed  ^  by  that  of  Badajoz.     Wel- 
lington, following  up  his  successes,  next  defeated  Marmont^  in  the 
battle  of  Salamanca  :*  the  intrusive  king  Joseph  fled  from  Mad- 
rid, and  on  the  next  day  the  capital  of  Spain  was  in  the  possess- 
ion of  the  British  army.     The  concentration  of  the  French  forces 
again  compelled  the  cautious  Wellington  to  retreat  to  Portugal ;  but 
early  in  the  following  year,  1813,  he  resumed  the  offensive, — ^gained 

OeMB,— the  BOtt  MlTaaoed,  eaibndng  TorrM  Vedraa,  being  twenty-ntoe  miles  in  leDgtl),>-tbe 
■eoond,  about  eight  miles  In  the  rear  of  the  flrat,  being  Iweuty-fbur  miles,  and  the  thtad,  or 
**  lines  of  embarcation,**  in  the  vicinity  of  Li8l>on,  designed  to  cover  the  embarcation  of  the 
Iroope  if  that  extremity  should  become  necessary.  More  tlian  fifty  miles  of  fortifications,  bris- 
tling with  six  hundred  pieces  of  artUleffy,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  forts,  flanked  with  abattis 
and  breastworks,  and  presenting,  in  some  places,  high  bills  artificially  scarped,  In  others  deep 
nad  narrow  passes  carefully  choked,  and  artificial  pools  and  marshes  made  by  damming  up  the 
streams,  were  defiHided  by  seventy  thousand  disposable  men.  The  Fronch  Jbrce  under  Msssena 
amounted  to  about  the  same  number.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

L  Bad^ot  is  a  city  in  the  west  of  Spain,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Gnadiana,  about  two 
anndred  miles  souih^est  of  Madrid,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-dve  miles  east  of  Lisbon. 
(Jtfo^No  XIII.) 

S.  Mhutra  is  a  small  town  fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Badijoz.  In  the  battle  of  Albuera^ 
to«ght  ftlay  Ifith,  18II,  the  allied  British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  troops,  were  commanded  by 
Marshal  Beresfoid,  and  the  French  by  Marshal  Soult.    (Jlfa^  No.  XIU.; 

3.  Salantanca  is  «  city  of  Leon  in  Spain,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  miles  north-west  fVoiD 
Madrid.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  itie  name  of  Salanuintiea,  During  a  long  period  it 
was  celebrated  as  being  the  seat  of  a  University,  which.  In  the  fiOeenlh  and  sUteenth  oenturies» 
was  attended  by  (h>m  ten  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  students.    (Jimp  No.  XIII.) 

a.  /an.  ISth.  b.  April  0th.  c  July  Sii .  d.  Aug.  lltk 
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the  deoisive  battle*  of  Vittoria,'  and  before  the  dose  of  the  oaapiigi 
drove  the  French  across  the  Pyrenees  into  their  own  territories. 

38.  During  these  reverses  to  the  French  arms,  events  of  greater 
magnitude  than  those  of  the  peninsular  war  were  occupying  the  pe^ 
sonal  attention  of  Napoleon.  The  jealousy  of  Russia  at  his  repett- 
ed  encroachments  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe  has  already  been 
mentioned :  moreover,  the  commercial  interests  of  Russia,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  the  other  Northern  powers,  had  been  greatly  in- 
jured by  the  measures  of  Napoleon  for  destroying  the  trade  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  French  emperor  refused  to  abandon  his  favorite  policy, 
and  the  angry  discussions  between  the  cabinets  of  St  Petersburg 
and  Versailles  led  to  the  assembling  of  vast  armies  on  both  sidea, 
and  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
of  1812.  Napoleon  had  driven  Sweden  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Russia  and  England ;  but  he  arrayed  around  his  standard  the  im- 
mense forces  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  Poland,  and  the  two  monarchies  Prussia  and  Austria. 

39.  The  ^<  Grand  Army'^  assembled  in  Poland  for  the  Rnsau 
war  amounted  to  the  immense  aggr^ate  of  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  of  whom  eighty  thousand  were  cavalry — the  wboU 
supported  by  thirteen  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Nearly  tireo^ 
thousand  chariots  or  carts,  of  all  descriptions,  followed  the  army, 
while  the  whole  number  of  horses  amounted  to  one  hundred  lod 
eighty-seven  thousand.  To  oppose  this  vast  army  the  Russians  had 
collected,  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  nearly  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men ;  but  as  the  war  was  carried  into  the  interior  their  fbrcei 
increased  in  numbers  until  the  armies  on  both  sidaa  were  nearly 
equal. 

40.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1812,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemea  al 
the  head  of  the  ^^  Chrand  Army,"  and  entered  upon  his  ever  mem- 
orable Russian  campaign.  As  the  enormous  superiority  of  his  forces 
rendered  it  hopeless  for  the  Russians  to  attempt  any  immediate  re- 
sistance, they  gradually  fell  back  before  the  invaders,  wasting  the 
country  as  they  retreated.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  soon  became 
apparent  A  terrible  tempest  soon  set  in,  and  the  horses  in  the 
French  army  perished  by  thousands  from  the  combined  eStets  of  in* 

1.  ruurU  !•  a  town  in  the  Spaolth  proriiioa  of  AUva,  on  the  road  beCwetn  Bnmos  ai 
BayoDiM,  atxty  milM  Doitb-wsi  from  the  fonner.  The  betUe  of  VlttorU  almoM  tanthflimt  thi 
fteneh  power  Ji  Sfeia.    (M^p  No.  XIIL) 
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oessant  rain  and  sjanty  forage :  the  soldiers  sidcened  in  great  nnm- 
bora ;  and  before  a  single  shot  had  been  fired  twenty-five  thousand 
aick  and  dying  men  filled  the  hospitals ;  ten  thousand  dead  horsoB 
atrewed  the  road  to  Wilna,'  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon  were  abandoned  for  want  of  the  means  of  transport 

41.  Still  Napoleon  pressed  onward  in  several  divisions,  frequently 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  and  driving  them  before  him,  until  he 
arrived  under  the  fortified  walls  of  Smolensko,  where  thirty  thousand 
Russians  made  a  stand  to  oppose  him.  A  hundred  and  fifty  cannon 
were  brought  up  to  batter  the  walls,  but  without  effect,  for  die  thick- 
ness of  the  ramparts  defied  the  efforts  of  the  artillery.^  But  the 
French  howitzers  set  fire  to  some  houses  near  the  ramparts ;  the 
flames  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  during  the  night  which 
followed  the  battle  a  lurid  light  from  the  burning  city  was  cast  over 
the  French  bivouacs,  grouped  in  dense  masses  for  several  miles  in 
circumference.  At  three  in  the  morning  a  solitary  French  soldier 
scaled  the  walls,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior;  but  he  found 
neither  inhabitants  nor  opponents.  The  work  of  destruction  had 
been  completed  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
withdrawn  with  the  army,  leaving  a  ruined  city,  naked  walls,  and  the 
cannon  which  mounted  them,  as  the  only  trophy  to  the  conqueror. 

42.  The  division  of  the  army  led  by  Napoleon  followed  the 
Bussians  on  the  road  to  Moscow,  engaging  in  frequent  but  indecisive 
encounters  with  the  rear  guard.  When  the  retreating  forces  had 
reached  the  small  village  of  Borodino,*  their  commander,  General 
Kutusoff,  resolved  to  risk  a  battle,  in  the  hope  of  saving  Moscow 
On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  September  the  two  vast  armies  took  their 
positions  facing  each  other, — each  numbering  more  than  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men — the  Russians  having  six  hundred  and  forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  French  five  hundred  and  ninety.  Napoleon 
sought  to  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers  by  recounting  to 
them  the  glories  of  Marengo,  of  Jena^  and  of  Austerlitz ;  while  % 
procession  of  dignified  clergy  passed  through  the  Russian  ranks,  be* 
stowing  their  blessings  upon  the  kneeling  soldiers,  and  invoking  the 
aid  of  the  God  of  battles  to  drive  the  invader  from  the  land. 

I,  WUnoj  the  former  capital  of  Lithuania,  la  at  the  oonfflneDee  of  Uie  ikmn  WUeoka  aad 
Wllna,  eaatera  tributariee  of  the  Niemen,  aboat  two  hundred  and  flAy  miles  north-eaat  tnm 
Wanaw.    Population  nearly  forty  thooaand,  of  whom  more  than  twenty  thonaand  tn  Jewa^ 
Map  No.  XVII.) 

8.  Borodinc  (l>oro-dee'-no)  la  a  amaU  Tillage  about  eeventy  milea  sonOi-weat  fron  Meaoow 
SB  Ike  imall  atraun  ol'the  KokHsa,  a  tributary  of  the  Moekwa. 

a  Aug.  11th. 
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43.  At  b!x  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7tb  a  gun  fired  from  the 
French  lines  announced  the  commencement  of  the  battle :  the  roar 
of-  more  than  a  thousand  cannon  shook  the  earth :  yast  clouds  of 
Bmoke,  shutting  out  the  light  of  the  sun,  arose  in  awful  sublimity 
over  the  scene ;  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  combatants,  led 
on  in  the  gathering  gloom  by  the  light  of  the  cannon  and  musketry, 
engaged  in  the  work  of  death.  The  battle  raged  with  desolating  fury 
until  night  put  an  end  to  its  horrors.  The  slaughter  was  immense. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal,  amounting,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  ninety  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Russian 
position  waj3  eventually  carried,  but  neither  side  gained  a  decisive 
victory. 

44.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  the  Russians  retired,  in  perfect 
order,  on  the  great  road  to  Moscow.  Preparations  were  immediately 
made  by  the  inhabitants  for  abandoning  that  city,  long  revered  as 
the  cradle  of  the  empire ;  and  when,  on  the  1 4th,  Napoleon  entered 
it,  no  deputation  of  citizens  awaited  him  to  deprecate  his  hostility, 
but  the  dwellings  of  three  hundred  thousand  persons  were  as  silent 
as  the  wilderness.  It  seemed  like  a  city  of  the  deadr  Napoleon 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars; 
but  the  Russian  authorities  had  determined  that  their  beloved  city 
should  not  afford  a  shelter  to  the  invaders.  At  midnight  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  a  vast  light  was  seen  to  illuminate  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  city ;  fires  broke  out  in  all  directions ;  and  Moscow  soon 
exhibited  a  vast  ocean  of  flame  agitated  by  the  wind.  Nine- tenths 
of  the  city  were  consumed,  and  Napoleon  was  driven  to  seek  a  tem- 
porary refuge  for  his  army  in  the  country ;  but  afterwards  returning 
to  the  Kremlin,  which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire,  he  re- 
mained there  until  the  19th  of  October,  when,  all  his  proposals  of 
peace  being  rejected,  he  was  compelled  to  order  a  retreat 

45.  The  horrors  of  that  retreat,  which,  during  fifty-five  days  that 
intervened  until  the  recrossing  of  the  Niemen,  was  almost  one  con- 
tinued battle,  exceeded  anything  before  known  in  the  annals  of  war. 
The  exasperated  Russians  intercepted  the  retreatinff  army  wherever 
an  opportunity  offered ;  and  a  cloud  of  Cossacks,  hovering  incessant- 
ly around  the  wearied  colunms,  gradually  wore  away  their  numbers. 
But  the  severities  of  the  Russian  winter,  which  set  ii  on  the  6th  of 
November,  were  far  more  destructive  of  life  than  the  sword  of  the 
enemy.  The  weather,  before  mild,  suddenly  changed  to  intense  oold: 
the  wind  howled  frightfuUy  through  the  forests,  or  swept  over  the 
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plainB  with  resifttloss  farj ;  and  the  snow  fell  in  thick  and  continued 
showers,  soon  confounding  all  ohjects,  and  leaving  the  army  to  wander 
without  landmarks  through  an  icy  desert.  Thousands  of  the  soldiers, 
falling  benumhed  with  cold,  and  exhausted,  perished  miserably  in  sight 
of  their  companions ;  and  the  route  of  the  rear  guard  of  the  army  was 
literally  choked  up  by  the  icy  mounds  of  the  dead.  In  their  nightly 
biyouacs  crowds  of  starving  men  prepared,  around  their  scanty  fires, 
%  miserable  meal  of  rye  mixed  with  snow  water  and  horse  flesh ;  but 
numbers  never  awoke  from  the  slumbers  that  followed  ;  and  the  sites 
of  the  night  fires  were  marked  by  circles  of  dead  bodies,  with  their 
feet  still  resting  on  the  extinguished  piles.  Clouds  of  ravens,  issuing 
from  the  forests,  hovered  over  the  dying  remains  of  the  soldiers ; 
while  troops  of  famished  dogs,  which  had  followed  the  army  from 
Moscow,  howled  in  the  rear,  and  often  fell  upon  their  victims  before 
life  was  extinct  The  ambition  of  Napoleon  had  led  the  pride  and 
the  chivalry  of  Europe  to  perish  amid  the  snows  of  a  Russian 
winter ;  and  he  bitterly  felt  the  taunt  of  the  enemy,  "  Could  the 
French  find  no  graves  m  their  own  land  f^' 

46.  Nt^oleon  had  first  thought  of  remaining  in  winter  quarters  at 
Smolensko ;  but  the  exhausted  state  of  his  magazines,  and  the  con- 
centrating around  him  of  vast  forces  of  the  enemy,  which  threatened 
■con  to  overwhelm  him,  convinced  him  that  a  protracted  stay  was 
impossible,  and  on  the  14th  of  November  the  retreat  was  renewed— 
Napoleon,  m  the  midst  of  his  still  faithful  guards,  leading  the  ad- 
Tanoe,  and  the  heroic  Ney  bringing  up  the  rear.  But  the  enemy 
harassed  them  at  every  step.  During  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th,  in 
ihe  battles  of  Krasnoi,*  Napoleon  lost  ten  thousand  killed,  twenty 
thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  terrible  passage  of  the  Bere- 
sina,'  which  was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  sixteen  thousand  prisoners, 
and  twenty-four  thousand  killed  or  drowned  in  the  stream,  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  Chrand  Army.  All  subordination  now  ceased,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  Marshal  Ney  could  collect  three  thousand 
men  on  foot  to  form  the  rear  guard,  and  protect  the  helpless  multi- 
tude from  the  indefatigable  Cossacks ;  and  when  at  length  the  few 
remaining  fugitives  reached  the  passage  of  the  Niemen,  the  rear 
guard  waH  reduced  to  thirty  men.  The  veteran  marshal,  bearmg  a 
moskft,  and  still  fiacing  the  enemy,  was  the  last  of  the  Grand  Army 

].  JTrMMM  It  a  Mnan  town  aboat  thtilj  miles  aoatb-west  trmn  SmotoMko.  ( Jfcf  Mow  XVIL) 
lLTbeA«rMi<>«if  awMtanitrlboUttyoftbeDnteiMr.   8m  JMoy  Mo.  XVIL 
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wlio  left  the  Biiflsian  ierritorj .  Napoleon  had  already  abandoned 
the  remnant  of  his  forces,  and,  setting  out  in  a  sledge  for  Paris,  he 
arrived  there  at  midnight  on  the  18th  of  December,  even  before 
the  news  of  his  terrible  reverses  had  reached  the  capital  It  baa 
been  estimated  that,  in  this  famous  Russian  campaign,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  Napoleon  perished  in 
battle ;  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  two  thousand  died  of  fatigofl^ 
hunger,  and  cold ;  and  that  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  were  takes 
prisonera 

47.  While  these  great  events  were  transpiring  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  difficulties  arose  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Great  Britain,  which  led  to  the  opening  of  war  between  those  two 
powers  in  the  summer  of  1812.  Mezieo  was  at  this  time  paaaing 
through  the  struggles  of  her  first  Revolution ;  and  a  feeble  war  was 
still  maintained  between  the  French  and  British  possessions  in  Uit 
Indian  seas ;  but  these  events  were  of  little  interest  in  comparison 
with  that  mighty  drama  which  was  enacting  around  the  centre  of  Na- 
poleon^s  power,  and  which  was  converting  nearly  all  Europe  into  a 
field  of  blood. 

48.  Notwithstanding  his  terrible  reverses  in  the  Russian  campaigB, 

Napoleon  found  that  he  still  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  French  nation  :  he  at  once  obtained  from  the  senate 
a  new  levy  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men — ^took  the  most 
yigorous  measures  to  repair  his  losses,  and,  having  arranged  his  di^ 
ficulties  with  the  pope,  on  the  15th  of  April  he  left  Paris  for  the 
theatre  of  war.  In  the  meantime  Prussia  and  Sweden  had  jomed 
the  allianoe  against  him;  a  general  insurrection  spread  over  th« 
German  States ;  Austria  wavered ;  and  already  the  confederates  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  On  the  2d  of  May  Napol^n  gained 
the  battle  of  Lutien,  and  a  fortnight  later  that  of  Bautsen ;'  but  as 
these  were  not  decisive,  on  the  4th  of  July  an  armistice  was  agreed 
to,  and  a  congress  met  at  Prague  to  consider  terms  of  peace. 

49.  As  Napoleon  would  listen  to  nothing  calculated  to  limit  hii 
power,  on  the  expiration  of  the  armistice,  on  the  lOth  of  Augos^ 
war  was  renewed,  when  the  Austrian  emperor,  abandoning  the  cause 
of  hid  son-in-law,  joined  the  allies.  Napoleon  at  once  commenced  a 
series  of  vigorous  operations  against  his  several  foes,  and  with  vari- 

L  JTmetm  (boQt-*«)  to  a  town  of  fltxonf  on  tht  "Mtam  tenk  of  the  rtrar  Bgtm,  iMiHifi 
■Um  aorUi-Mat  fhuv  DrMdoo.   (Jir^  No.  X  VIL) 
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9q«  8*00688  fbught  the  batdes  of  Culm,'  Oross-Beren,"  the  KatsbacV 
%ad  PeDnewiCx/  in  which  the  allies,  although  not  decidedly  victoriouSy 
were  constantly  gaining  strength.  In  the  first  battle  of  Leipsioi 
foaght  on  the  16th  of  October,  the  result  was  indecisive,  but  in  the 
battle  of  the  18th  the  French  were  signally  defeated,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  began  a  retrograde  movement  towards  the  Rhine. 
Pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  allies,  great  numbers  were  made  prisoners 
daring  the  retreat;  about  eighty  thousand,  left  to  garrison  th 
Prussian  fortresses,  surrendered;  the  Saxons,  Hanoverians,  and 
Hollanders,  threw  off  the  French  yoke ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that 
Wellington  was  completing  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Spain. 
50.  The  year  1814  opened  wiUi  the  invasion  of  France,  on  the 
eastern  frontiers,  by  the  Prussian,  Russian,  and  Austrian 
armies ;  while  Wellington,  having  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
laid  siege  to  Bayonne :  Bemadotte,  the  old  comrade  of  Napoleon, 
but  now  king  of  Sweden,  was  marching  against  France  at  the  head 
a  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  brother-in-law 
of  the  French  emperor,  eager  to  secure  his  crown,  entered  into  a  se- 
cret treaty  with  Austria  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy. 
Never  did  the  military  talents  of  Napoleon  shine  with  greater  lustre 
ihan  at  this  orisis.  During  two  months,  with  a  greatly  inferior  force, 
he  repelled  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  gained  many  brilliant  victo- 
ries, and  electrified  all  Europe  by  the  rapidity  and  i^ill  of  his  move- 
ment&  But  the  odds  were  too  great  against  him ;  the  enemy  had 
aroased  the  Bhine,  and  while,  by  a  bold  movement,  Napoleon  threw 
himself  into  the  r«ar  of  the  allies,  hoping  to  intimidate  them  into  a 
retreat,  they  marched  upon  Paris,  which  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
before  he  oould  come  to  its  reliefl  Two  days  later  the  emperor  was 
formally  deposed  by  the  senate,  and,  on  the  6th  of  April,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  he  signed  an  unconditional  abdication  of  the  thrones 
of  France  and  Italy.  By  a  treaty  concluded  between  him  and  the 
allies  on  the  Uth,  Napoleon  was  promised  the  sovereignty  of  the 

1.  aam  to  *  miaH  town  In  die  nordi  ef  Bobemla,  aft  tlM  foot  of  Um  BrW'Geklrf  mooatalM, 
•bout  Ulj  iBil«  iiMth-wvet  ftom  Prague.  On  tbe  30Ui  of  August,  1813^  tbe  French  onder 
Vandemme  were  utterly  orerwhelined  by  the  allied  Auatriana,  Ruaalanfti  and  Pruaslani,  com- 
Banded  by  BareUy  de  Tolly.    {Map  No.  XVIl.) 

8.  OrofBer^n  (groee-bftren)  to  a  amaU  TlUjige  a  abort  dtotaaee  aooto  of  Berlin,  and  eaak 
oCPotodam    (jlf^  No.  XVli.) 

3.  Tbe  Kmuh9£h  (kai»4MM)k)  to  a  western  tributary  of  the  Oder,  In  SlUcIa.  The  batUe,  or 
Mvend  battlMofthal  name*  were  fought  near  the  eaalero  bank  of  that  sUeam,  west  of  Liegultx, 
Md  mty-Ave  milea  uortb-weat  ftom  BreaUo.    (JV^  No.  XVn.) 

4.  UnmmoUx  to  a  hmUI  vUtoge  of  Pruasian  Saxoqy,  seven  miles  nortta^eaai  ftom  Wittombeig 
iJirsiiMo.XVlL> 
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island  of  Elba,'  and  a  pension  of  one  hundred  thousand  j  onnds  per 
annum.  On  the  3d  of  May,  Louis  XYIII.,  returning  from  his  long 
exile,  reentered  Paris :  to  conciliate  the  French  people  he  gave  them 
a  constitutional  charter,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  formal  tretXj 
with  the  allies,  bj  which  the  continental  dominions  of  France  wen 
restricted  to  what  they  had  been  in  1792. 

51.  The  final  settlement  of  European  affairs  had  be^  left  to  a 
general  congress  of  the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers,  which  assem* 
bled  at  Vienna  on  the  25th  of  September ;  but  while  the  eonferenoes 
were  still  pending,  the  congress  was  thrown  into  consternation  by  tht 
announcement  that  Napoleon  had  left  Elba.  An  eztensiye  conspira- 
cy had  been  formed  throughout  France  for  restoring  the 
fidlen  emperor,  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  1815,  he  landed 

at  Frejus,  accompanied  by  only  eleyen  hundred  men  : — eyerywhere 
the  soldiery  receired  him  with  enthusiasm :  Ney,  who  had  swon 
fidelity  to  the  new  goremment,  went  over  to  him  at  the  head  of  a 
force  sent  to  arrest  his  progress ;  and  on  the  erening  of  the  20th  of 
March  he  reentered  the  French  capital,  which  Louis  XYIU.  hid 
left  early  in  the  morning.  With  the  exception  of  Augerean,  Mtf- 
mont,  Macdonald,  and  a  few  others,  all  the  officers,  civil  and  milittfji 
embraced  his  cause ; — at  the  end  of  a  month  his  authority  was  reee- 
tablished  throughout  all  France ;  and  he  again  found  himself  at  the 
summit  of  power,  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  traQ8iti<ms  recorded 
in  history. 

52.  In  Tain  Napoleon  now  attempted  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  allied  powers,  and  professed  an  ardent  desire  for  peace ;  the  alliei 
denounced  him  as  the  common  enemy  of  Europe,  and  refused  to  r» 
cognize  his  authority  as  emperor  of  the  French  people.  All  Borope 
was  now  in  arms  against  the  usurper,  and  it  was  estimated  that,  by  the 
middle  of  summer,  six  hundred  thousand  effective  men  oould  be  w- 
sembled  against  him  on  the  French  frontiers.  But  nothing  whieh 
genius  and  activity  could  accomplish  was  wanting  ou  the  part  of  Na- 
poleon to  meet  the  coming  storm ; — and  in  a  country  that  seemed 
drained  of  men  and  money,  he  was  able,  by  the  Ist  of  June,  to  peA 

1.  EOm,  (the  (Etiuaia  of  the  Greeka,  and  the  71m  or  /7m  of  the  RomamO  >•  «  ■oMtriwwi 
Maud  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  Italian  coaal  and  Corrioa,  Ox  or  aeren  mitoa  tnm  thi 
nearest  point  of  the  former,  and  having  an  area  of  about  one  hondred  and  Sftj  aqoait  vita 
It  deriTea  lu  chief  historical  interest  flrom  its  havii^  been  the  restdenoe  and  empirs  of  Nip» 
leon  fh>ni  the  3d  of  May  1814,  to  the  96(h  of  February  1815.  Daring  this  short  period  a  roai 
was  opened  between  the  two  prlnctpnl  towns,  trade  revived,  and  a  MW  ««  iiinml  >•  k*** 
dawned  upon  the  lalaad.*  (JMy  Mo.  VUI.) 
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on  foot  an  army  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  veterans,  who 
had  served  ip  his  former  wars. 

53.  His  policy  was  to  attack  the  allies  in  detail,  before  their  forces 
could  be  concentrated,  and  with  this  view  he  hastened  across  the 
Belgian  frontier  on  the  15th  of  June,  with  a  force  numbering,  at  that 
point,  one  hundred  aud  twenty  thousand  meu.  *  On  the  16th  he  defeated 
the  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  at  Ligny,*  but  at  the  same  time  Ney  was 
defeated  by  Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras.'  The  defeat  of  the  Prussians 
induced  Wellington  to  fiedl  back  upon  Waterloo,*  where,  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  he  was  attacked  by  Napoleon  in 
person,  while,  at  the  same  time,  large  bodies  of  French  and  Prussians 
were  engaged  at  Wavre*  On  the  field  of  Waterloo  the  combat 
raged  during  the  day  with  terrific  fury — ^Napoleon  in  vain  hurling 
column  after  column  upon  the  British  lines,  which  withstood  his  as- 
saults like  a  wall  of  adamant ;  and  when,  at  length,  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  he  brought  up  the  Imperial  Guard  for  a  final  effort,  it  was 
driven  back  in  disorder.  At  the  same  time  Blucher,  coming  up  with 
the  Prussians,  completed  the  rout  of  the  French  army.  The  broken 
host  fled  in  all  directions,  and  Napoleon  himself,  hastening  to  Paris,  was 
the  herald  of  his  own  defeat.  Once  more  the  capital  capitulated,  and 
was  occupied  by  foreign  troops :  Napoleon  a  second  time  abdicated 
the  throne,  and,  after  vainly  attempting  to  escape  to  America,  sur- 
rendered himself  to  a  British  man-of  war.  He  was  banished  by  the 
allies  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,*  where  he  died  on  the  5th  of  May^ 

L  Z^^fny  l8  a  inMn  Tillage  on  the  tnitU  itreain  of  the  iame  name,  two  or  three  mllea  north- 
cut  of  Fleunu,  and  about  elghieen  miles  east  of  south  ttom  Waterloo.  {Mmyt  Noa.  XII. 
and  XV.) 

8.  Quatrt  Bra*  (kah-tr-brah  **  four  arms,**)  Is  at  the  meeting  of  four  roads  about  seTenteea 
BHee  south  fhHn  Bnosels,  and  nearly  ten  miles  south  from  Walerloo.  iMap*  Noa.  XU. 
•ndXV.) 

3.  WaUrl0o  Is  a  small  village  or  hamlet  of  Belgium,  nine  miles  south  of  Bmssela,  and  on  Ihe 
■outt^weslera  border  of  the  forest  of  Soignles.  The  great  road  from  Bnwsels  leading  south  to 
Jharieroi  passes  through  Waterloo,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  which  was  the 
centre  of  the  position  of  the  allies,  who  oeeupied  the  crest  of  a  range  of  gentle  eminences,  ex- 
taoding  about  two  miles  In  length,  and  crossing  the  high  road  at  right  angles.  The  French 
army  occupied  a  correspooding  line  of  ridges  nearly  parallel,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Talley, 
and  about  three^iuarters  of  a  mile  distant.  In  the  Talley  between  these  ridges  the  **  Battle  of 
Waterloo**  was  fought.    {Maps  Nos.  XII.  and  XV.) 

4.  Wttvre  is  a  small  Tillage  on  the  western  bank  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Dyle,  nine  miles 
a  little  south  of  east  from  Waterloo,  and  fiAeen  miles  south-east  from  Brussels.  The  river  Dyle 
h  not  deep,  but  at  the  period  of  the  battle  It  was  swollen  by  the  recent  heavy  rain,  and  the 
roods  weru  in  a  miry  state.    (Mips  Nos.  XII.  and  XV.) 

5.  SI.  Httena  Is  an  island  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  In  ftfleen  deg. 
Ifteen  min.  south  hit^  and  twelve  hundred  miles  west  from  the  coast  of  Benguela  In  South  AA 
Ilea.  Length  ten  and  a-half  miles,  breadth  six  aud  a-half  mllea.  It  is  a  rocky  Mand,  the  lata* 
Iter  or  which  Is  a  plateau  about  flfteen  hundred  feet  aboTe  the  torel  of  the  sea.    The  highirt 
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1831,  during  one  of  the  most  yiolent  tempests  that  bad  eTer  n^ 
on  the  island — ^fitting  time  for  the  soul  of  Napoleon  to  take  its  de- 
parture. In  his  last  moments  his  thoughts  wandered  to  the  scenes  of 
his  military  glory,  and  hb  last  words  were  those  of  command,  as  hfi 
fancied  himself  at  the  head  of  bis  armies. 

54.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  the  tranquil ization  of  France, 
and  the  future  peace  and  safety  of  Europe,  received  the  first  atten- 
tion of  the  allies.  Louis  XVIII.  following  in  the  rear  of  theif 
armies,  entered  the  capital  on  the  8th  of  July;  but  the  French 
people  felt  too  deeply  the  humiliation  of  defeat  to  express  any  joy  at 
bis  restoration.  The  mournful  tragedy  which  followed,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  Marshal  Ney  and  Labedoy^re  for  high  treason  in  fiivoring 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  after  the  undoubted  protection  which 
had  been  guaranteed  them  by  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  was  a  stain 
upon  the  character  of  the  allies ;  and  although  Ney's  treason  was 
beyond  that  of  any  other  man,  to  the  end  of  the  world  his  gailt  will 
be  forgotten  in  the  broken  feith  of  his  enemies,  and  the  tragic  interest 
and  noble  heroism  of  his  death.  The  fate  of  Murat,  king  of  N24)le8, 
was  equally  mournful,  but  less  unjust.  On  Napoleon's  landing  at 
Frejus  he  had  made  a  diversion  in  his  favor  by  breaking  his  alliance 
with  Austria,  and  commencing  the  war ;  but  the  cowardly  Neapoli 
tans  were  easily  overthrown,  and  Murat  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  it 
France.  At  the  head  of  a  few  followers  he  afterwards  made  a  descent 
upon  the  coast  of  Naples,  in  the  hope  of  r^aining  bis  power ;  but 
being  seized,  he  was  tried  by  a  military  commission,  condemned,  and 
executed. 

55.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1815,  the  second  treaty  of  Pans 
was  concluded  between  France  and  the  allied  powers,  by  which  the 
French  frontier  was  narrowed  to  nearly  the  state  in  which  it  stood 
in  1790:  twenty-eight  million  pounds  sterling  were  to  be  paid  by 
France  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  a  larger  sum  still  for  the 


BMantaln  sommit  is  two  UmmumkI  leTeo  bandred  aikI  three  feet  in  beighL  Jemeitovii,  the  porti 
u  i  resldooce  of  the  authoritiee,  b  the  only  town.  Longwood,  the  residence  of  Vtpoktoo,  tt$B^ 
cm  the  ptateeUf  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  park.  After  Napoleon's  death  the  hoass  wst  t>r 
some  time  oninhabited,  but  was  flnally  oonrerted  into  a  Idnd  of  ihrming  estabi  shmsat;  ••' 
tecently,  the  room  in  which  the  oonqoeror  of  Austerlitx  breathed  his  last,  was  oocapied  ss  • 
earuhouse  and  stable  I 

Napoleon  airi ved  at  St.  Helena  on  the  lath  of  October,  1615,  and  there  he  expired  on  Am  31k 
of  May,  1831.  His  remains,  aner  haTlng  been  deposited  for  nineteen  years  in  a  hnrnbls  gmw 
■ear  the  house,  were,  in  1840,  conveyed  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  to  Frsnes,  wbiPi 
■giMnbly  Ic  the  wish  expressed  in  his  laot  wU,  they  now  repose»  in  the  H<4ei  des  InfiMi^O 
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spoIiaUoiui  which  she  had  inflicted  on  other  powers  during  h«  BeTo* 
Intion,  and  for  fire  years  her  frontier  fortresses  were  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  her  recent  enemies ;  while  the  vast  treasures  of  art 
which  adorned  the  mnseoms  of  the  Lonyre — the  trophies  of  a  hundred 
yictories — ^were  to  be  restored  to  the  States  from  which  they  had 
oeea  pillaged  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon.  Mournfully  the  Parisians 
parted  with  these  memorials  of  the  glories  of  the  consulate  and  the 
empire.  The  tide  of  conquest  had  now  set  against  France  herself: — 
her  pride  was  broken — her  humiliation  complete— and  the  iron  en- 
tered into  the  soul  of  the  nation. 


SECTION    II. 

FROM  THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

I.  THE  PERIOD  OF  PEACE:  ISIS-lSaS. 

ANALYSIS.  [Tksatibs  or  1815.]  L  Trestj  between  Ruada,  Pnusle,  Awtiia,  mi  Ei^ 
kmcL  The  **  Holy  Alliance."  General  acceeiion  to  lL—2.  Ita  antbonhipi,  o^eota,  and  ajterte.— 
3.  Condition  of  Earope.    OonUnned  popular  exoitement,  bat  change  In  ita  obtfecta^ 

4.  The  aodal  contest  in  Enolaxd.  Proaperlty  of  England  during  the  war«— 5.  DIaappolnied 
expectatioaa.  Cauaes  of  a  general  revulaioa.  Scarcity,  in  1816.— «.  Other  oontribntii^  cauaei 
diminlahed  eapply  of  the  prvdoua  metala,  Ate  Deouinda  of  the  Radlcala.—?.  Policy  o(  Um 
Eogliah  goTeramenL  Befonns  granted,  R^Kirted  eooMfiney.-^.  Stringent  meaaores  of  goT- 
•mment.  The  meeting  at  Maneheater.  [Manchester.]  Continued  complaints.  GoTemment 
carrieaaU  its  important  meaaures.-~9.  The  piratical  States  of  Northen^^Mca.  [Barbery.]  lite 
United  States  of  America  and  Algiers.— 10.  Cbaatiaement  of  Algiers  by  an  English  aquadron,  la 
ISitt.— 1 1.  Importance  of  theae  events.    Decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

IS.  intuation  of  FaAjiCB  at  the  time  of  the  second  restoration.  Change  tn  public  fiBChng 
agiUnet  the  Bonapartlsu  and  RepnbUcana.  Punishment  of  the  Revolutionists  demanded.— 13. 
Beilgioaa  and  political  fends.  Atrodtlea.— 14.  Demands,  and  acts,  of  the  Chamber  of  Depntlea 
of  1815.  Singular  posiUon  of  parlies^-lS.  PoUoy  of  the  king  and  Bkinlstiy,  and  cwf  iTuat 
jMC^dM  tmk)  of  Sept.  1816.— M.  Effects  of  the  new  measorsa. 

a.  REVOLUTIONS  IN  SPAIN,  PORTUOAL,  NAPLES,  PIEDBKUTi;  GRBBOI^ 
FRANCE^  BELGIUM,  AND  POLAND:  1SM-I83I. 

I.  BrAMt.  1.  Spain  fh>m  181S  to  1830.  Grant  of  a  constitution  in  1890.  The  party  opposed 
to  It.  Action  taken  by  the  European  powers.— S.  Interference  of  the  French  In  1823.  Re 
mainder  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand.    Tho  course  of  England  and  the  United  Statea  of  America. 

II.  PoRTcoAL.  I.  Situation  of  PortiigaL  Revolution  of  1890.  Opposition  to»  and  su]^ 
prewion  oi;  the  new  constitution.  Anarchy.— 9.  Don  Pedro.  Don  Bliguel*s  nsurpatlon.  CIvU 
war.    Foreign  interference,  and  restoration  of  tranquillity. 

IlL  Naplks.    I .  History  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  previous  to  1815,— 8.  Tbe  sobaaqneot  rule 

•f  Ferdinand.    Popular  insurrection  in  July,  1890.    Grant  of  a  constitution.    Resolution  of 

Kuasla,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  put  down  the  constitution.    [Troppan.]— 3.  Cot  duel  of  Ferdft- 

aaad.    [Laybach.]    An  Austrian  army  suppresses  the  Revolution. 

,  rV.  PianMOirr.    L  Aocooat  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy.    [Sardinia.   Tssatno]    FeellBgsand 
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eonpfadnU  ni  (he  Pledmonteae*— &  Inmirroetion  In  Ptedmont,  March  18SI.  Suoohb  oT  thi  !■ 
PDifeota,  and  abdioatloii  of  the  kfiig.    Austrian  Interference  auppreieea  the  Rerolatton. 

V.  Thk  Gbkbk  RBvokOTiOM.  1.  Uiatory  of  Greece  fh>m  1481  to  18U.  Prodanatloa  of 
Grecian  Independence  In  1831.  Suppression  of  the  Revolution  in  Northern  Greece.  [Iibia* 
lam.  Trteate.}—^.  Beginning  and  spread  of  the  Revolution  In  the  Morea.  ProdamaUoa  of 
the  MossenitiB  senaln.  [Kalamatiaj  AidextendedtotheOreeks.— 3.  Rage,aBdcnialUea,orih» 
Turks.  Effects  produced.— 4.  EvenU  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  in  Candia,  Cypress,  Rhodes,  fcc. 
Successes  and  retaliatory  measures  of  the  Greeks.  [Monembasia.  Navarino.  Trlpolitza.}-^ 
Defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Thermopyl».  The  peninsula  of  Osasandra  laid  waste  by  them.  CCI*> 
•andra.]    The  Turks  driven  from  the  country  to  the  cities. 

[1832.]— 6.  Acts  of  the  Greek  congress.  [Epidaurus.]  Dissensions  and  diffleulties  among 
the  Greeks.— 7.  Principal  mittlary  events  of  183-^.  [8cio.  Napoll  dl  Romania.}-4L  Destnictkia 
ef  8cio.  Events  In  Southern  Macedonia.  [Solonica.]— 8.  Events  in  Western  Greece.  Us 
Greek  flre-shipa.    [Tenedos.]    Great  loss  of  Turkish  vessels.    Taking  of  Napoll  dl  Romania. 

[18S3.]— 8.  Events  of  the  war  during  the  year  1883.  [MissoIonghLl  The  poet  Lord  Bjroa. 
[1824.3—10.  The  Turks  besiege  Negropont,  subdue  Gaodia,  reduce  Ipsara,  and  attack  Ssiaoa 
The  EgypUan  fleet.  [IS5-6.]— II.  Successes  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  In  the  Morea.  Siege  and  laO 
of  MIssolonghl.  [Salona.]  Fate  of  the  inhabitanU  of  MIssolonghi.— 13.  Danger  apprehended 
from  the  successes  of  Ibrahim  Pacna,  and  treaty  of  London,  July  18S7.— 13.  Allied  squsdrm 
lent  to  the  archipelago.  Battle  of  Navarino.  Rage  of  the  Porte.— 14.  French  and  English  anaj 
sent  to  the  Morea,  1838.  War  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  [Pruth.]  Convention  with  Ibcs' 
him  Pacha.  Successes  of  the  Greeks.  Retaliatory  measures  of  the  sultan.— 15.  Protocol  of  ths 
allies,  Jan.  1837.  [Cyclades.]  Successes  of  the  Russians,  and  peace  of  Adrianople.  [Sslkaa 
Mis.]— 16.  Unsettled  condition  of  the  country  and  Ita  subsequMit  history. 

VL  Thb  Fbbmch  Rbvolutiom  or  1830.  1.  Brglnnlug  of  the  reit<u  of  Cbaries  X.  Prladpla 
of  his  government  and  opposition  of  the  people.  The  Polignac  ministry,  1439.— SL  The  royil 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  In  1830.  Elfecta.  Reply  of  the  Chambers.  DiaMlaHoa 
of  the  Chambers.— 3.  IVar  with  Algiers. — 4.  Continued  excitement  In  France.  Result  of  Um 
eleotlona.  Course  pursued  by  the  ministry.  The  three  ordinances  of  July  S6lh.  Accompso; 
Ing  report  of  the  ministers.— 5.  The  course  pursued  by  the  public  Journals.  Excitemsa. 
throughout  Paris.  Apathy  of  the  king  and  ministers.— 41.  Events  of  the  37th.  Marmoou 
Arming  of  the  people^— 7.  On  the  38th  the  riot  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  Revolution.  The  ooa 
test  during  the  day.  Its  results.— 8.  Renewal  of  the  contest  on  the  third  day.  DefectloD  of 
the  troops  of  the  line,  and  snooess  of  the  revolution.  Installation  of  a  provisional  govemmesL 
Louis  Phllllppe  elected  king.— 9.  Alarm  of  the  continental  sovereigns.  The  emperor  of  Ranh* 
Charles  X.  and  his  ministers. 

VlL  Bbloium.  1.  Effects  of  the  French  Revolution  upon  Europe.  Revolution  in  BdgfoiB* 
—%.  Vain  attempts  at  reconciliation.  Declaration  of  Belgian  Independence.  Protocol  of  tbi 
Ave  great  European  powers.  Selection  of  a  king.  [Saxe-Coburg,  Gotba.]  Siege  sad  n^ 
render  of  Antwerp.    Prosperity  of  Belgium. 

VIIl.  Polish  RavoLimoN.  1.  Disposition  made  of  Poland  by  the  congress  of  Vienns.  Air 
•xander*s  arbitrary  government  of  Poland.— 3.  The  government  of  Poland  under  the  effiptfC 
Nicholas.  Character  of  Oonstantlne.  Effect  of  his  barbarities.  Secret  societies.  [Yolbynis-] 
—3.  Revolutionary  outbreak  at  Warsaw,  Nov.  1830.  A  general  rising  In  Warsaw.  The  pro* 
▼liional  govemmenU— 4.  FrulUess  attempts  to  negotiate.  Russian  and  Pullah  forces.  Openisf 
•venU  of  the  war.— 5.  Night  attacks  and  rout  of  the  Russians.  [Bug  River.]  Coadarto^ 
Prussia  and  Austria.-6.  Battle  of  Oslrolenka.  [Minsk.  Ostrolenka.]  Death  of  Diebiisch  sod 
Constantino.  Conspiracy  at  Warsaw.— 7.  Dissensions  among  the  Poles.  Fall  of  WarMV  sad 
end  of  the  war.    Fate  of  the  Polish  generals,  soldiers,  and  nobility.    Result. 

HL  ENGLISH  REFORMS.    FRENCH  REVOLITTION  OF  184a    REVOLUTIONS  IN  THI 

GERMAN  STATES,  PRUSSIA,  AND  AUSTRIA.    REVOLPTIONS  IN  ITALY. 

HUNGARIAN  WAR.    USURPATION  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

L  ENousn  Rkforms.  1.  Enghmd  from  1830  to  1830.  Reforms  obUlned  In  18SS  and  189i> 
Baslgnatlon  of  the  Wellington  ministry,  1830.  The  whig  ministry  of  Eari  Grey.  Lord  RossdTfc 
Eelbrm  blU  ^— lost  in  the  Commons.— 3.  DIssol  ntion  of  ParliamenU  Result  of  the  new  eleedoas. 
••ooDd  defea  of  the  Eelbrm  bill,  1831.    Pop  «lar  resentment,  and  riots.    [Derby.    BnMoLht 
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TUm  dtfcfttol  ^  nefom  biH,  1633.  Rerignatlon  of  mintetan.  Ottuos  of  their  rehMUtcmcofc. 
Viiwl  pssmge  i  f  be  Reform  bill.— 4.  Important  effects  of  this  measure.  More  Intimate  union 
with  fyanoe.  Prosperity  of  England  under  the  change.->5.  Accession  of  Victoria  to  the  throne, 
US7 ;  and  her  marriage  to  Prince  Albert,  1840. 

II.  French  Rkvolutiok  op  1848.  1.  Most  important  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis  PhiUlppe. 
— <.  LaAiyette*s  inetrnmentaHty  in  his  election.  Anomalous  and  dlOlcult  position  of  Louis 
Phlllippe.  The  temporary  success  of  liis  government.— 3.  Discontent  of  the  middle  and  lower 
daases.— 4.  The  political  reform  banquets  of  1847-8.  The  contemplated  banquet  for  the  2"id 
of  Peb.,  194H,_forbfddeo  by  the  government  Measures  taken  by  the  opposition  deputies.— 5. 
Announcement  of  the  postponement  of  the  banquet  Popular  assemblage  dispersed.  Di»> 
turbances  In  the  evening  of  the  SSd.— 6.  Renewed  disturbances  on  the  morning  of  the  S3d. 
Demands  of  the  National  Guards  acceded  to.  The  people  flred  upon  In  the  evening.— 7. 
A  Ttilers*  ministry  organized.  Proclamation  on  the  morning  of  the  S4th,  and  withdrawal 
•f  the  troops.  Disarming  of  tlie  troops,  abdication  of  the  king,  pillage  of  the  pahice,  and  flight 
of  the  king  and  ministers.— 8.  Meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Adoption  of  a  Republic 
— f.  M.  Lamartlne.  General  adhesion  to  the  new  government— 10.  The  Moderate  and  the 
Red  Republicans.  Their  respective  principles.  Demands  upon  the  government— 11.  Ani- 
mosities of  the  two  sections  of  the  Republican  party.  Popular  demonstrations.  The  April 
deetlnns.  The  executive  committee.—]^  Insurrection  of  the  Iftth  of  May.  Its  suppression. 
<^I3.  Precautionary  measures  of  the  government  Insurrection  of  June— suppressed  after  a 
bloody  contest.- 14.  Oavaignac  chief  executive.  Treatment  of  the  Insurgent  prisoners.  Adop- 
tion, and  ehancter  of,  the  new  constitution. 

Iff.  RavoLimoiis  in  tbb  Gkrman  Statks,  Prussia,  and  AnsTRiA.  L  Effects  of  the  recent 
French  Revolution  upon  the  German  States.  Events  In  Baden.— 9.  Events  at  CX>logne| 
Munich,  and  Hene-OisKl.  [Hanau.  Heese-Oassel.]— 3.  Oonventlon  at  Heidelberg.  [Heidel- 
berg.] Action  of  the  Frankfort  diet  Oourw  Of  Frederick  William  of  Prussia.  Saxqny  and 
HaaoTer.    Revolt  of  Sleswiek  and  Ilolsteln. 

4.  Excitement  in  Vienna,  caused  by  the  Revolution  in  Paris.  [Oallcia.  Mettemlch.]— S. 
Opening  of  the  diet  of  Lower  Austria.  Commotions  and  bloodshed.— 0.  Concessions  of  the 
government,  and  triumph  o?  the  people.— 7.  Eflbrts  of  government  to  fhlfil  its  promises.  Di^ 
flenltles  that  Intervened.  Rule  of  the  mob.  Flight,  and  return.  Of  the  emperor,  [fnspruck.] 
8.  Demands  of  the  Bohemians.  A  Slavic  Congress.  Bombardment  of  Prague,  and  terminatloa 
of  the  Bohemian  Revolution.— 0.  Hungary  >t  this  period.  Revolt  of  the  Croats,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  Austria.  [Hungary.  Croatia.]  Second  Revolution  1m  Vienna.  Flight  of  the  em 
peror.  [CHmotx.]  Siege  and  surrender  of  Vienna.— 10.  The  Hungarian  army  during  the  siege 
— 1 1.  Character  of  the  second  Revolution  in  Vienna.  Reaction  In  the  popular  mind,  and 
triomph  of  despotism. 

IV.  RxvoLUTioNs  IN  Italt.  I.  Austriau  Influence  and  Intorforence  in  Italian  aflUrs  stnco 
:1m  Ml  of  Napoleon.  [Modena.  Parma.  Papal49tates.]— S.  Election  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  In 
1B40.  His  character  and  acta.  Austria  Interfores.  [Fenva.]  A  general  rising  against  Au^ 
tria.  Withdrawal  of  Austrian  troops.  [Bologna.  Lucca.]— 3.  Austrian  force  In  Lombardy. 
General  insurrection  throughout  Austrian  Italy.  Charies  Albert  of  Sardinia  espouses  the 
eauee  of  Italian  nationality.  Final  triumph  of  the  Anstrlans  under  Radelsky.  An  mrmlstlee.— 
4i  Beoewal  of  the  war— second  triumph  of  Radetsky,  and  abdication  of  Charles  Albert— S. 
Blockade  and  fall  of  Venice.— 6.  Revolution  In  Naples.  [Kingdom  Of  Naples.]  War  with, 
•ad  final  reduetJon  of;  the  Sldllana.  [Palermo.]- 7.  Dlflleuldes  of  th^  pope.— &  His  grewli^ 
nn|/>pubu1ty  and  flight.  [Gaeta.]  The  Roman  Republic  instituted.— 9.  The  pope*s  appeal  for 
aid— bow  responded  to.— 10.  Reduction  of  Rome  by  the  French  army.  Retnm  of  the  pope. 
The  change  in  him  and  bis  people. 

V.  Hi  noarian  war.  1.  Immediate  cause  of  the  second  Revolution  in  Vienna.  Hungarian 
and  Croatian  war.— S.  Historical  account  of  the  Magyon.  [Tbeiss.]  Character  of  the  Hun- 
garian government.— 3.  Repeated  acknowledgments  of  Its  Independence.— 4.  Ferdinand  the 
FMth.  His  means  of  Influence,— and  Austrian  control  over  the  government  of  the  Hungarians. 
The  two  pariies  in  Hungary.— 5.  Concessions  to  Hungary  In  March,  1848.  [Pesth.]— 6.  Anarohy. 
and  misrule  in  Hungary.— 7.  A  more  alarming  danger  to  Hungary.  Her  population.  Revolt 
oTCrotttla.  [Sluvonians.]  The  Serbian  rerolt  [Serbs.]  Aetual  beginning  of  the  war  on  thei 
part  of  Hungary.  [Oarlowitx.  Peterwardein.  The  Banat.]  Austria  openly  supports  tb» 
Gkmaian  reb«rUww— &  Aetkm  of  the  Hungarian  Diet    Defeat  of  Jellaohich  nMT  TmtQu-^ 
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Cbaraetcr,  tod  titnatioD,  of  Ferdinand,  who  abdicates  tiie  throne.  Hie  Hmigariaa  Diet  rtJmm 
to  adcDOw  ledge  bla  succeaaor.  Failure  of  the  attempt  at  negotiatk>nB.~IQ.  Deflectloo  of  seveni 
of  the  Hutigarlao  leader8,~biit  general  adherence  to  Kossuth  and  the  oooatiy.  Wau  ofarnM— 
but  partially  supplied.  Ilungnrlan  force.— II.  Austrian  plan  of  invaaioo.  Aaatriaoa  eoMr 
Peslh,  Jan.  1849t,  and  the  gOTerument  relires  to  Debreczin.  CooceDtration  of  the  Hungartaa 
forces.  Gonenil  Bern.  [Debreczio.  Comom.  Eperies.  Bakowlna.]~13.  Loss  of  Fswecfc. 
Bern  Is  at  first  repulsed.  U is  final  successes.  [Esscdc  Wallachs.  tiermansladt.  Crooatadt. 
Tsmeswar.]— 13.  Dembinski.  Operations  iu  the  valley  of  the  Tlieiss.  [Saegedin.  Maros.  K»> 
poIna,Atc1  Battlesof  Kapolna.— 14.  Gorgey.  His  victories  orer  the  Austrfaas.  pTaplobludiei 
Godollo.  Waitzen.  Nagy  Sarlo.]  Siege  of  Buda.  [Buda.]— IS.  UonaUlatloa  for  the  Anauiaa 
empire.  Declaration  of  Hungarian  independence.  Kossuth  governor  of  Hungary.— Id.  A«t> 
trian  and  Russian  preparationa  for  a  second  campaign.  The  Hungarian  foroea.— J7.  Invasisa 
of  Hungary  in  June.  [Presburg.  Bartfeld.]— 18.  Gradual  oonoentradon  of  the  Miemiea  of 
Hungary.  [Hegyes.]  Barbarities  of  Haynau.— 19.  Gorgey^s  retreat  to  Arad.  [Onod.  Tbkaf. 
Arad.]  Want  of  concert  among  tbe  Hungarian  generals.'-20.  Retreat  of  Dembinski.  Defeat 
at  Temeswor,  and  breaking  up  of  the  southern  Hungarian  army.  Goigey^s  flilluie  to  Npport 
Dembinski.  His  suspected  fidelity.  Supreme  power  conferred  upon  him  —91 .  Gorgey*s  treaaooi 
and  surrender  of  his  army,  Aug.  I3lh,  1849.-22.  Previous  successes  of  tbe  Hangariaos  la  the 
Ticinity  of  Comom.  [Raab.]  Surrender  of  Comom,  Sept.  89lh^— 83.  Fate  of  Kosaalb,  Bern, 
Dembinski,  Ibc  [Widdin.]— 94.  The  closing  tragedy  of  the  Hungarian  war.  Fate  oftbe  l» 
fcrior  ofllcers,  Hungarian  sokliera,  &c. 

VI.  UsnapATioN  or  Louis  Napolkom.  I.  Election  of  a  chief  magtaUrate  In  France  la  ISflL 
The  six  candUlatea.  Cavalgnac,  and  Louis  Napoleon.  Election  of  the  hdter.  iaangarsHoa 
and  oath  of  oflloe.— 3.  History  of  Louis  Napoleon  down  to  the  period  of  his  election.  [Fortfe» 
of  Ham.]— 3.  His  declaration  of  principles.  Jealousy  of  him.  Parties  In  the  Aswmbly.— 4 
Want  of  confidence  between  the  President  and  Assembly.  AcU  of  the  Assembly.—S.  Pr^ 
posed  revision  of  the  constitution.— 6.  Preddent*s  messsge  of  November  1851.  Incieasli^  aaft- 
noslty  of  the  Assembly  against  the  President.— 7.  An  approaching  crisis,— bow  antioipaled  by 
Louis  Napoleon.  Circumstances  of  the  camp  (Patat  of  December  9d.— 6.  Meeting,  and  airMli 
of  members  of  the  Assembly.  The  public  press.  Decree  for  an  elecdon.  Inaurrectioo  of  Os 
ember  4lh,  suppressed  by  the  military.— 0.  Result  of  the  elections  of  December.  The  asv 
•Mwtltntlon    Louis  Napoleon  Praaldent  for  ten  yeara.    Assumes  the  title  of  —pater. 


L  THE  PERIOD  OF  PEACE :  1815—1820. 

1.  On  the  day  of  the  sigDing  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  another  wu 
ooDcluded  between  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  £Dg> 
'o^isis!*  l&nd,  designed  as  a  measure  of  security  for  the  allied 
powers,  and  declaring  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his 
Jamily  should  be  forever  excluded  from  the  throne  of  France.    On 
the  same  day  a  third  treaty,  of  notorious  celebrity,  called  "  The 
Holy  Alliance,'*  was  subscribed  by  the  emperors  of  Russia  ana 
Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  bound  themselves,  "  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  Holy  Scripture, — to  lend  each  othor 
every  aid,  assistance,  and  succor,  on  every  occasion."     This  treatj 
was  ere  long  acceded  to  by  nearly  all  the  continental  powers  as  partiei 
to  the  compact,  although  the  ruling  prince  of  England  declined  sign- 
ing it,  on  the  ground  that  the  English  const'tution  prevented  biia 
from  becoming  a  party  to  any  convention  that  was  not  oounteriigDed 
by  a  responsible  minister. 
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2.  The  terms  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  drawn  by  the  yonng 

Rueeian  emperor  Alexander,  whose  enthusiastic  benerolence  prompt- 
ed him  to  devise  a  plan  of  a  common  international  law  that  should 
sabstitute  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  (Gospel  in  place  of  the  rude  em- 
pire of  the  sword.  But  the  law  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  although  be- 
nefieeni  in  its  origin,  was  to  be  interpreted  by  absolute  monarebs:  as 
it  was  evident  that  its  only  active  principle  would  be  the  maintenance 
€f  despotic  power,  under  the  mask  of  piety  and  religion,  it  was  justly 
Regarded  with  dread  and  jealousy  by  the  liberal  party  throughout 
Europe,  and  was  in  reality  made  a  convenient  pretext  for  enforcing 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  resisting  all  eSorts  for  the  es- 
tablishment pf  constitutional  freedom. 

3.  The  treaties  of  1815  both  dosed  the  ascendency  of  imperial 
France  in  Europe,  and  terminated,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  revolution- 
ary movements  in  the  civilised  world.  Twenty-five  years  of  war  had 
exhausted  the  treasures  of  Europe,  and  covered  her  soil  with  mourn- 
ing, and  never  before  had  the  sweets  of  repose  been  so  eagerly  oov- 
eted  by  rulers  and  people.  But  although  the  nations  had  tired  of 
the  mingled  horrors  and  ^ories  of  military  strife,  the  excitement  oo- 
eaaioned  by  the  revolutionary  wars  continued,  and,  for  want  of  other 
channels  of  action,  seised  hold  of  the  social  passions  of  the  masses : 
military  gave  place  to  democratic  ambition — the  old  ante-revolution- 
ary contest  between  despotism  and  democracy  revived, — to  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  revolutions  still,  until  one  or  the  oUier  principle  shall 
triumph — ^until,  in  the  language  of  Napoleon,  Europe  shall  beeome 
either  Cossack  or  Republican. 

4.  In  England,  the  social  contest,  wearing  a  milder  aspect  thia 
en  Uie  continent,  displayed  itself  in  the  legal  strife  for  government 
relief  and  parliamentary  reforms.     During  a  long  and 
expensive  war,  England  had  enjoyed  extraordinary  do-    ^Q^jin. 
mestic  prosperity:  since  the  year  1792  her  population 

had  increased  more  than  four  millions,  notwithstanding  the  absorp- 
tion of  five  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  army  and  navy :  the  ex- 
ports, imports,  and  tonnage,  of  the  kingdom,  had  more  than  doubled 
since  the  war  began  ;  and  although  the  public  debt  had  grown  to  an 
enormous  amount,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  had 
gone  on  increasing,  during  the  whole  struggle,  in  an  unparallel  id  ratio. 
6.  It  was  confidently  anticipated,  not  only  by  the  ardent  and  en 
thusiastic,  but  also  by  the  prudent  and  sagacious,  that  when  the 
enormous  expenass  of  the  war  establishment  should  be  removed,  and 
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peace  had  thrown  open  the  ports  of  all  Europe  to  the  enter{nri8e  of 
British  merchants,  the  tide  of  national  prosperity  would  rise  still 
higher  and  higher ;  but  never  were  hopes  more  cruelly  disappointed. 
Exports,  to  an  enormous  amount,  being  suddenly  thrown  into  oountriet 
impoverished  by  war,  glutted  the  foreign  market ;  and  the  conngn- 
ments,  in  most  instances,  were  sold  for  little  more  than  half  their 
original  cost — spreading  ruin  throughout  the  oommeroial  interesla 
Moreover,  the  opening  of  the  European  and  American  ports  for  the 
the  supplies  of  grain,  glutted  the  home  market  of  England;  aod 
prices  of  every  species  of  agricultural  produce  soon  fell  to  two-thirds 
of  what  they  had  been  during  the  dosing  scenes  of  the  war  :  a  season 
of  unusual  scarcity,  in  1816,  threatening  a  £unine,  mcreased  the 
general  distress,  which,  like  a  pall  of  gloom,  enshroaded  the  whole 
kingdom. 

6.  Other  causes,  in  addition  to  those  originating  in  the  men 
transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  one  of  peace,  doubtless  contributed 
to  the  general  revulsion  in  business,  among  which  may  be  mentioDed, 
as  the  most  prominent,  the  greatly  diminished  supply  of  the  precioei 
metals  from  South  America,^  owing  io  the  unsettled  state  of  that 
country  then  occupied  with  revolutionary  wars,  and  the  rapid  oon- 
traction  of  the  paper  currency  of  Great  Britain,  in  anticipation  of  a 
speedy  return  to  specie  payments.  But  the  English  Radical  or  Be- 
publican  party  attributed  the  difficulties  to  excessive  taxation  and  the 
measures  of  a  corrupt  government;  and  a  vehement  outcry  was 
raised  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  retrenchment  in  all  brandies  of 
public  expenditure. 

7.  The  English  government,  wiser  than  the  continental  pow^s, 
has  ever  had  the  prudence  to  make  seasonable  oonoessioas  to 
reasonable  popular  demands,  before  the  spark  of  discontent  has  been 
blown  into  the  blaze  of  revolution ;  and  now,  after  a  spirited  contest, 
a  heavy  property  tax,  that  had  been  patiently  submitted  to  as  a 
necessary  war  measure,  was  repealed,  amid  the  universal  transports 
of  the  people :  the  remission  of  other  taxes  followed,  and,  in  one 
year,  a  reduction  of  thirty -five  million  pounds  sterling  was  made  firoA 
the  national  expenditure,  although  strongly  opposed  by  the  ministry. 
Still  the  distress  continued ;  the  popular  feeling  against  the  govern* 
mont  increased ;  numerous  secret  political  societies  were  orgiiuiied 
among  the  disaffected ;  and  early  in  the  following  year  (1817)  a  com* 

ft.  From  1815  to  181G  tiie  amount  of  gold  and  sllv«r  coin  pnxlnrod  rVom  the  miMS  of  8oiA 
liarica  Ml  from  aboal  mtwi  miUkw  poawla  itMUng  Uj  lire  snU  »  huitu 
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Butfeee  of  pftrKament  reported  tiiat  an  extenmye  eoDspiraoy  existed, 
ohiefly  in  ^e  great  towns  and  manufActnring  districts,  for  the  oyer- 
throw  of  themonarohy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  its  stead. 

8.  In  consequence  of  the  information,  greatly  exaggerated,  which 
had  been  commtmicated  to  the  committee,  ministers  were  enabled  to 
earry  through  parliament  bills  for  suspending  the  privileges  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  for  suppressing  tumultuous  meetings,  de- 
bating societies,  and  all  unlawful  organizations.  Armed  with  ex- 
tenaiye  powers,  government  took  the  most  active  measures  for  putting 
»  stop  to  the  threatened  insurrection  :  a  few  mobs  were  suppressed ; 
many  persons  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  and  several 
were  conrieted,  and  suffered  death.  In  1819  a  large  and  peaceable 
meeting  at  Manchester,*  assembled  to  discuss  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary refbrms,  was  charged  by  the  military,  and  many  lives  in- 
kumanly  sacrificed ;  but  all  attempts  in  parliament  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Manchester  magistrates,  under  whose  orders 
the  military  had  acted,  were  defeated.  Although  the  people  stili 
justly  complained  of  grievous  burdens  of  taxation,  and  unequal  rep 
resmtation  in  parliament,  those  evils  were  not  so  oppressive  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  incur  the  hazards  of  revolution;  and  government, 
having  yielded  to  the  point  where  danger  was  past,  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  all  its  important  measures. 

9.  An  event  of  general  mterest  that  occurred  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  European  war  was  the  merited  chastisement  of  the  piratical 
State  of  Algiers.  During  a  long  period  the  Barbary*  powers  had 
carried  on  a  piratical  warfare  against  those  nations  that  were  not  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  prevent  or  punish  their  depredations.  From 
the  year  1795  to  1812  the  United  States  of  America  had  preserved 
peace  with  Algiers  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute ;  but  in  the 
latter  year  the  Dey,  believing  that  the  war  with  England  would  render 
the  Americans  unable  to  protect  their  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean, 
commenced  a  piraotical  warfare  against  all  American  vessels  that  fell 
in  the  way  of  his  cruisers.  In  the  month  of  June  1815,  an  Ameri- 
can squadron,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Decatur,  being  sent 

1.  MtinekuUr^  the  great  centre  of  the  oottoo  mmnaflictare  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  greateel 
nanaftctnrlng  town  in  the  world,  to  aUiiated  on  the  Irwell,  an  afllueat  of  the  Mersey,  thirty-cue 
Miles  east  fh>m  Lirerpool.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

a.  BmrkTy  to  the  name  that  has  been  usoany  glTen,  In  modem  times,  to  that  portion  of 
BOrthem  AMca  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  lying  between  the  western  (h>ntier  of 
Egypt  and  the  Atlantic.    The  namo  Barbary  to  derlred  (K>m  (hat  of  ito  ancient  inhahita  ts,th« 
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to  tbe  Mediterranean,  after  capturing  seyeral  Algerine  Teaads,  < 
pelled  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  to  release  all  Amerioan  prisonen 
in  their  possession,  pay  large  sums  of  money,  and  relinquish  all  falare 
claims  to  tribute  from  the  United  States. 

10.  In  the  following  year,  the  continued  piracies  of  the  Algerinei 
upon  some  of  the  smaller  European  States  that  claimed  the  protee 
tion  of  £n,;land,  induced  the  British  goyemmeat  to  send  out  a  pow- 
erful squadron,  with  directions  to  obtain  from  the  Dey  unqualified 
abolition  of  Christian  sUvery,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  destroy,  if 
possible,  the  nest  of  pirates  whose  tolerance  had  so  long  been  a  dis- 
grace to  Christendom.  On  the  27tJi  of  August  the  British  fleet, 
commanded  by  Lord  Ezmouth,  appeared  before  Algiers,  whoee  for- 
tifications, admirably  constructed,  and  of  the  hardest  stone,  were  de- 
fended by  nearly  fiye  hundred  cannon  and  forty  thousand  men.  No 
answer  being  returned  to  the  demands  of  the  British  goyenuMnt, 
the  attack  was  commenced  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day ;  and 
although  the  defence  was  most  spirited,  by  ten  in  the  eyening  all  the 
fortifications  that  defended  the  approaches  by  sea  were  totally 
ruined,  while  the  shot  and  shells  had  carried  destruction  and  death 
throughout  the  city.  On  the  following  morning  the  Dey  submitted, 
agreeing  to  abolish  Christian  slayery  fbreyer,  and  immediately  re- 
storing twelye  hundred  captiyes  to  their  country  and  friends.  The 
total  number  liberated  at  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  was  more  than 
three  thousand. 

1 1.  The  humiliation  of  the  piratical  Barbary  powers  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  1815,  and  the  battle  of  Algiers  in  the  following  year,  were 
eyent«  highly  important  to  the  general  interests  of  humanity,  not 
only  from  their  immediate  results,  but  as  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
cisiye  ascendency  of  the  Christian  oyer  the  Mohammedan  world. 
Former  triumphs  of  the  cross  oyer  the  crescent  had  ayerted  sabjii- 
gation  from  Christendom,  or  had  boon  obliterated  by  subsequent  dis- 
asters ;  but  since  the  battle  of  Algiers,  the  followers  of  the  prophet 
haye  seen,  and  mournfully  submitted  to,  their  destiny ;  Algiers  has 
since  become  a  proyinoe  of  a  Christian  State ;  and  the  Ottoman  ea^ 
pire  is  only  sayed  from  dissolution  by  the  jealousies  of  its  Christiaii 
neighbors. 

12.  The  situation  of  France  at  the  time  of  the  second  restoration 

of  Louis  XYIIL,  with  a  yast  foreign  army  quartered 

upon  her  people,  an  empty  treasury,  and  an  unsettled 

goyemmcnt,  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme.    With  a  yacHlation  peculiar 
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to  tbe  French  pe  ;p1e,  public  opinion  bad  already  turned  against  tbe 
Bonapartiste  and  the  Republicans)  who  were  regarded  as  the  autbors 
of  all  the  evils  under  which  tbe  nation  suffered ;  and  tbe  king  soon 
found  himself  seriously  embarrassed  by  tbe  ardor  of  bis  own  friends. 
Punishment  of  tbe  Revolutionists,  and  a  restoration  of  tbe  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  tbe  clergy,  were  violently  demand- 
ed by  tbe  Royalists;  but,  fortunately,  the  extreme  danger  of  any 
violent  reactionary  movement  was  too  manifest  to  permit  tbe  king 
to  intrust  tbe  government  to  tbe  ultraists  of  bis  own  party. 

13.  Had  it  not  been  for  tbe  presence  of  a  large  foreign  army, 
France  migbt  again  have  been  doomed  to  tbe  horrors  of  civil  war : 
as  it  was,  tbe  party  feuds  of  centuries  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  ?'^>testants,  revived  by  the  imbittered  feelings  of  tbe  moment, 
broke  forth  anew  in  the  soutb  of  France :  tbe  Royalists  demanded 
vengeance  against  tbe  Republicans ;  and  political  zeal  combined  with 
religious  enthusiasm  to  arouse  the  worst  passions  of  tbe  people,  and 
incited  to  numerous  massacres,  which  recalled  the  memory  of  tbe 
bloodiest  period  of  the  Revolution.  Although  tbe  king  denounced 
these  atrocities,  and  called  upon  the  magistrates  to  bring  tbe  guilty 
parties  to  justice,  the  latter  were  screened  from  arrest,  or,  if  taken, 
were  acquitted  in  face  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  their  guilt. 

1 4.  Tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  its  first  meeting,  in  tbe  autumn 
of  1815,  urgently  demanded  of  tbe  king  that  those  <<who  bad  im 
perilled  alike  tbe  throne  and  the  nation  should  be  delivered  over  to 
tte  just  severity  of  the  tribunals  :"  stringent  laws  were  passed  punish* 
hag  seditious  words ;  courts  martial  were  established  for  trying  politi* 
eal  offences ;  and  when  the  king,  after  the  execution  of  Ney,  La- 
bedoy6re,  and  a  few  others,  proposed  a  general  amnesty,  tbe  chamber 
had  prepared,  and  demanded  the  proscription  of,  a  list  of  twelve  hun- 
dred additional  victims ;  and  in  order  to  secure  tbe  amnesty  the  king 
was  compelled,  against  his  inclination  for  moderate  measures,  to  assent 
to  an  amendment  providing  for  the  perpetual  banishment  of  all  those 
who  bad  voted  for  tbe  death  of  bis  brother,  tbe  unfortunate  Louis 
XVI.  France  presented  the  singular  spootacle  of  an  ascendant  Roy- 
aliBt  party  arrayed  in  opposition  to  tbe  king,  who,  in  order  to  check 
cheir  undue  zeal,  was  compelled  to  ally  himself  with  the  Republi- 
etokSj  the  natural  eiemies  of  bis  cause. 

15.  Although  the  ultra  Royalists  controlled  the  action  of  tbe  leg- 
islature, there  was  still  a  powerful  party  of  ultra  Revolntionista 
among  tbe  peop  .e ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  kin^^  and  hia  miniitiy 
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to  guard  against  the  danger  of  the  ascendency  of  either,  by  conform 
ing  to  the  general  principles  which  the  Revolution  had  impressed 
upon  the  nation.  As  the  legislative  body  continually  thwarted  the 
government,  it  was  determined  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  repre- 
sentatives by  a  coup  d'etat^  or  arbitrary  ordinance  of  the  king ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1816,  a  royal  ordinance  was 
published,  which  dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  arbitrarily  di- 
minished the  number  of  representatives,  and  secured  the  election  of 
a  majority  ot  those  who  were  attached  to  the  measures  of  the  mini» 
terial  party. 

16.  The  royal  ordinance  of  September,  although  conferring  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  only  one  hundred  thousand  out  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  the  population  of  France,  was  far  more  democratic  than  ac- 
corded with  the  wishes  of  the  Koyali^ts,  who  feared  that  the  nev 
representatives,  chosen  mostly  from  the  middle  classes  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, would  incline  towards  a  republican  form  of  government,  unda 
which  they  might  most  effectually  secure  their  own  rights,  and  divide 
among  themselves  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office.^  And  such, 
indeed,  was  the  result.  The  electoral  law  proclaimed  by  the  kin^ 
and  the  subsequent  creation^  of  a  large  body  of  peers  taken  firom 
the  Liberals  and  Bonapartists,  soon  placed  the  control  of  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party,  which  was  naturally  so* 
tagonistic  to  the  power  which  had  given  it  influence ;  but  the  Royal- 
ists, who  at  the  restoration  had  seemed  the  ruling  party,  were  unwilling 
to  resign  the  control  of  the  government ;  and  the  struggle  continued 
to  increase  in  violence  between  them  and  the  Liberals,  until  it  finally 
resulted  in  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  moar 
archy. 

n  REVOLUTIONS  IN  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL,  NAPLES,  PIEDMONT, 

GREECE.  FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  POLAND: 

1820—1831. 

L  Spain.  1.  During  the  period  of  general  peace,  from  1815  te 
1820,  Spain,  under  the  rule  of  the  restored  Ferdinand,  was  in  a  stale 
of  constant  political  agitation ;  and  in  1820  an  insurrection  of  the 
soldiery  compelled  the  king  to  restore  to  his  subjeota  the  free  and 
almost  republican  constitution  of  1812.     The  Republioans,  howew, 

a.  By  the  ordinanoe  of  Sept.  5th,  18IS,  Uie  right  of  voBngt  was  eetaUiated  on  ite  taaiiiflf 
Ihe  payment  of  three  hondred  ftanoa  direct  taxeato  the  gOTeniiBvit. 
Ik  March  5tb,  1819. 
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^rho  ilras  oUained  the  direction  of  tlie  gotertiinetit.  stowed  little 
wiedom  or  moderation ;  and  a  large  party,  directed  by  the  monka 
and  friars,  and  supported  by  the  lower  ranks  of  the  populace,  was 
formed  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Several  of  the  European 
powers,  in  a  congress  held  at  Yerona,  adopted  a  resolution  to  sup- 
port the  authority  of  the  king  in  opposition  to  the  constitution  which 
he  had  granted ;  but  England  stood  aloof,  and  to  France  was  in- 
trusted the  execution  of  the  odious  measure  of  suppressing  democratio 
principles  in  Spain. 

2.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  year  1823,  a  French  army  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me, 
entered  Spain :  the  patriots  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  the 
lung  was  soon  restored  to  absolute  authority,  on  the  ruins  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  remainder  of  the  reign  of.  Ferdinand,  who  died  in 
1883,  was  characterised  by  the  complete  suppression  of  all  liberal 
principles  in  politics  and  religion,  and  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
abuses  which  had  so  long  disgraced  the  Spanish  monarchy.  England 
and  the  United  States  severely  censured  the  interference  of  France 
in  the  domestic  aff&irs  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  showed  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  by  recognizing,  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible,  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  South  American 
republics,  which  had  recently  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Spain. 

II.  PoRTiroAL.  1.  The  adjoining  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  a 
prey  to  similar  commotions.  The  emigration  of  the  king  and  court 
to  Brazil  during  the  peninsular  war,  has  already  been  mentioned, 
(p.  488.)  The  nation  bebg  dissatisfied  with  the  continued  residence 
of  the  court  in  Brazil,  which  in  fftct  made  Portugal  a  dependency 
of  the  latter,  and  desiring  some  fiindamental  changes  in  the  frame 
of  government,  at  length  in  August  1820  a  revolution  broke  out,  and 
m  free  constitu^on  was  soon  after  established,  having  for  its  basis  the 
abolition  of  privileges,  the  legal  equality  of  all  classes,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  the  formation  of  a  representative  body  in  the  na 
tional  l^slature.  This  constitution,  being  violently  opposed  by  the 
clergy  and  privileged  classes,  who  formed  what  was  called  the  apos* 
tolical  party,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Don  Miguel,  the  king^s 
younger  son,  was  suppressed  in  1823,  and  a  state  of  anarchy  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  the  king  in  1826,  when  the  crown  fell  to 
Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil. 

2.  Don  Pedro,  however,  resigned  his  right  in  favor  of  his  infant 
daughter  Donna  Maria,  at  the  same  time  granting  to  Portugal  a 
X*  33 
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eonfltatatioDml  charter,  and  appointing  hia  brother  Don  WfpaiA  re^Biii 
Although  the  latter  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  charter,  be  looa 
began  openly  to  aspire  to  the  throne,  and  by  means  of  an  artfol 
priesthood  caused  himself,  in  1829,  to  be  proclaimed  soyercigD  of 
Portugal,  while  the  charter  was  denounced  as  inconsistent  with  iht 
purity  of  the  Roman  &ith.  The  friends  of  the  charter,  aided  bj 
Don  Pedro,  who  repaired  to  Europe  to  assert  the  rights  of  hit 
daughter,  organised  a  resistance,  and  after  a  sanguinary  struggle, 
during  which  they  were  once  driven  into  exile,  they  obtained  the 
promise  of  siq>port  from  France,  Spain,  and  England,  who  in  1834 
entered  into  a  convention  to  expel  the  younger  brother  from  the  Por- 
tuguese territories.  Soon  after,  Don  Miguel  gave  up  his  pretenaooi, 
and  the  young  queen  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  since  which  tine 
the  country  has  remained  comparatively  tranquil. 

III.  Naples.  1.  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  embracing  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy,  nearly  identical  with  the  Magna  Gnecia  of  antiqaity, 
had  been  erected  into  an  independent  monarchy  in  1 734,  under  the 
Infante  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  who  took  the  name  of  Charles  IIL  It 
continued  under  a  succession  of  tyrannical  or  imbecile  rulers  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  till  1798 :  the  Italian  portion  of  the  kii^om  wtf 
then  overrun  by  the  French,  who  held  it  from  1803  till  1815,  whm 
it  reverted  to  its  former  sovereign  Ferdinand,  who,  during  the  Freoek 
rule,  had  maintained  his  court  in  the  Sicilian  part  of  his  kmgdom. 

2.  Under  the  rule  of  Ferdinand,  popular  education  was  whoSy 
neglected ;  the  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works  which  the 
French  had  either  planned  or  executed,  were  left  unfinished,  or  fell 
into  decay ;  and  yet  the  people  ¥rere  oppressively  taxed,  and  a  rq^e* 
sentative  government  was  denied  them.  At  length,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  1820,  the  growing  discontents  of  the  people  broke  out  in  opaa 
insurrection,  and  a  remonstrance  was  sent  to  the  government  de- 
manding a  representative  constitution.  One  based  on  the  Sptniflh 
constitution  of  1812  was  immediately  granted,  and  the  Ne^>olitaa 
parliament  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  October  following ;  but  on  the 
same  month  a  convention  of  the  three  crowned  heads  who  forced  the 
Holy  Alliance,  attended  by  ministers  from  most  of  the  other  Ba> 
ropean  powers,  met  at  Troppau;*  and  it  was  there  resolved  by  the 

1.  Tr0fpmty  Um  capital  of  Austrian  SOeaia,  it  altoated  on  the  Oppa,  a  tributary  of  fbe  0i« 
lUrty-aeiren  milee  nortH-east  (torn  (*lmatz.  From  90th  October  to  SOUi  November,  1891^  U  vm 
fte  piece  of  meeting  of  the  diploma  ic  coogieaa,  which  aflenraida  removed  to  Layhaeh.  (^ 
Ho.  XVIL) 
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■jrereigDsof  Bnsfift,  Austria,  and  Prasna,  to  pnt  down  the  Neapoli* 
tan  constitution  I  j  force  of  arms. 

3.  France  approved  the  measure,  but  the  British  cabinet  remained 
neutral  The  old  king  Ferdinand,  y^ao  had  been  innted  to  rbit  the 
sovereigns  at  Lajbach,'  was  easily  convinced  that  his  promise  had 
been  extorted,  and  therefore  were  not  binding;  and  Austrian  troops 
immediately  prepared  to  execute  the  resolutions  of  the  congress, 
while  the  aid  of  a  Russian  army  was  promised,  if  necessary.  An 
Austrian  force  of  forty-three  thousand  men  entered  the  Neapolitan 
territory,  heralded  by  a  proclamation  from  Ferdinand,  calling  his 
sub.iects  to  receive  the  invaders  as  friends.  A  few  slight  skirmishes 
took  place,  but  the  country  was  quickly  overrun ;  foreign  troops  gar- 
risoned the  fortresses ;  the  king's  promise  of  complete  amnesty  was 
forgoUen ;  and  courts  martial  and  executions  closed  the  brief  drama 
of  the  Neapolitan  Revolution. 

IV.  Piedmont.  1.  Piedmont  is  the  principal  province  of  the  Sar- 
dinian monarchy  ;*  and  the  latter,  first  recognized  as  a  separate  king 
dom  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  comprises  the  whole  of  north- 
ern Italy  west  of  the  Tessino,'  together  with  the  island  of  Sardinia 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Piedmontese,  never  considering  them* 
•elves  proporly  as  Italians,  had  been  proud  of  their  annexation  to 
France  under  the  rule  of  Napoleon ;  and  on  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  they  were  the  first  of  the  Sardinian  people  to  exhibit  the 
liberal  principles  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  and  to  complain  of 
the  oppressive  exactions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  government. 

2.  Scarcely  had  the  Neapolitan  Revolution  been  suppressed,  when 
an  insurrection,  beginning  with  the  military,  broke  out  in  Piedmont 
On  the  10th  of  March,  1821,  several  regiments  of  troops  simulta- 
neoi^ly  mutinied ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  malcontents  were  se- 
oroUy  favored  by  Charles  Albert,  a  kinsman  of  the  royal  family,  who 

1.  I-ti^dmek^  tlM  ecpltAl  of  Awtrlan  Hlyrla,  (which  latter  embraoM  the  dachton  -it  Carinthia 
•nd  C«niiolii,)  to  irituated  on  a  navlgabto  itream,  a  trtbataiy  of  the  Sare,  flfty-foo:  mltoi  north' 
•Bst  fti*iD  Trieste.    It  is  celebrated  in  dipIomaUc  hittonr  for  the  congreaa  hek  aere  in  18SJ. 

(jtf«^ho.xvif.) 

2.  Surdinia  (Ktngdnn  of)  embracea  the  territory  of  Ptedmont,  Genoa,  ar^  Nice,  and  tha 
a4|iiceut  duchy  of  Sa  "oy  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alps,  together  with  the  Ir.and  of  Sardinia. 
BaToy,  which  was  governed  by  its  own  oonnls  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  was  the  nocleut 
<tf  Hi  9  niouafehy.  Oanoa  was  annexed  to  the  Savdlnlan  crown  at  the  peace  of  1S15.  {Mof^ 
Ko.  XVII.) 

3.  Thfi  Te99int  or  TUino  (anciently  Ttcinns,  see  p.  158,)  having  *ts  sources  in  Monat  St. 
6<«lhaid,  flows  atuthward,  and  after  travorMng  the  Lago  Maggiore  n  Its  entire  length,  and 
awwloff  tha  heaudary  between  Loabardy  and  Piedmont,  fiOla  into  the  Po  ai  Pavia.    {JUfH^ 

xva.> 
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afterwards  beoMSfi  king  of  Sardinia.  The  Bekvre  <»f  ibe  dtadel  of 
Tarin,  on  the  12th,  was  followed,  on  the  13th,  by  ihe  abdication  of 
the  king  Victor  Emannel,  in  favor  of  his  absent  brother  Obarlea 
Felix,  and  the  ^pointment  of  Prince  Albert  as  regent.  While  ef- 
forts were  made  to  organise  a  government,  an  Austrian  army  ms 
assembled  in  Lombardj  to  put  down  the  Revolution  :  the  new  ktag 
repudiated  the  acts  of  the  regent,  who  threw  himself  on  the  Am- 
trians  for  protection  :  on  the  8th  of  April  the  insurgents  were  o?er- 
thrown  in  battle ;  and  on  the  10th  the  combined  royal  and  Anstriu 
troops  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  country.  In  Piedmont,  uk 
Naples,  Austrian  interference,  ever  exerted  on  ihe  ode  of  tynnny, 
suppressed  every  germ  of  constitutional  freedom. 

V.  The  Greek  Revolution.  1.  In  the  year  1481,  Greece,  the 
early  and  favored  seat  of  art,  science,  and  lit^ature,  was  conquered 
by  the  Turks,  after  a  sanguinary  contest  of  more  than  forty  yean. 
The  Venetians,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  allow  its  new  masters 
quiet  possession  of  the  country ;  and  during  the  sixteenth  and  wYeo- 
teenth  centuries  it  was  the  theatre  of  obstinate  wars  between  them 
and  the  Turks,  which  continued  till  1718,  wlwn  the  Turks  were  ooo- 
firmed  in  their  conquest  by  treaty.  Although  the  Turks  and  Greeks 
never  became  one  nation,  and  the  relation  of  conquerors  and  con- 
quered never  ceased,  yet  the  Turkish  rule  was  qdetljr 
submitted  to  until  1821,  when,  according  to  previous  a^ 
rangements,  on  the  7th  of  March  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  a  Greek,  ao^ 
then  a  major-general  in  the  Russian  army,  proclaimed,  from  Moldaria, 
the  independence  of  Greece,  at  the  same  time  assuring  his  eoontiy 
men  of  the  aid  of  Russia  in  the  approaching  contest  Birt  tbe 
Russian  emperor  declined  intervention ;  the  Porte  took  the  moit 
rigorous  measures  against  the  Greeks,  and  called  upon  all  Mussolmen 
to  arm  against  the  rebels  for  the  protection  of  Isiamism  :'  the  wildest 
fanaticism  raged  in  Oonstantinople,  where  hundreds  of  the  resident 
Greeks  were  remorselessly  murdered ;  and  in  Moldavia  the  bloodt 
struggle  was  terminated  witil  the  annihilation  of  the  patriot  annji 
and  the  flight  of  Ypsilanti  to  Trieste,'  where  the  Austrian  geren* 
ment  seised  and  imprisoned  him. 

1.  Mamitm,  trom  the  Arabic  word  salamoj  *^jobe  free,  aafe,  or  deToted  to  God,"  ft  tteM* 
Vtikh  the  (bllowera  of  Mahomet  apply  to  their  religion.  The  term  **  Mohaiomedltfa''  li  tf 
ot^ectlonahle  as  the  term  **  popery.** 

8.  TrieaUj  a  seaport  town  of  Austrian  lUyria,  Is  near  the  north-eastern  extrenlCv  of  Ite 
Adriatic,  terenty-three  miles  north-east  Arom  Venice.  During  Oie  mi  Idle  a(ea  IrieUe  «m  tfct 
cqiltal  of  a  amaU  republic    (JTop  No.  XVU.) 
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2.  In  8(mtli6ni  Greece  no  ormlties  oonld  qnenob  the  fire  of  libertj; 
and  sixteen  days  after  the  proclamation  of  Tpsilanti  the  Beyolntion 
of  tho  Morea  began  at  Sada,  a  large  Tillage  in  the  northern  part  of 
Adiaia,  where  eighty  Tnrks  were  made  prisoners.  1%e  reyolution 
rapidlj  spread  orer  the  Morea  and  the  islands  of  the  JSgean  :  the 
ancient  names  were  revived ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April  the  Messenian 
eenate,  assembled  at  Kalamatia,*  proclaimed  that  Oreece  had  shaken 
off  tiie  Tnrkidi  joke  to  save  the  Ohristian  faith,  and  restore  the 
ancient  character  of  the  eonntrj.  From  that  time  the  Greeks  found 
friends  wherever  free  principles  were  cherished ;  and  from  England 
and  the  United  States  large  contributions  of  clothing  and  provisions 
were  forwarded  to  relieve  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  wanton 
alrooities  of  the  Torks. 

8.  The  rage  of  the  Tnrks  was  particularly  directed  against  the 
Greek  olorgy,  many  of  whom  were  murdered,  among  them  the  aged 
patriardks  of  Oonstantinople  and  Adrianople ;  and  several  hundred 
<tf  the  Gredc  churches  were  torn  down,  while  the  Christian  ambassa- 
^Ofa  of  neutral  powers  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the  Turkish  divaiL 
These  excesses,  and  the  massacre  of  those  whom  the  Turks  took  in 
arms,  showed  to  the  Greeks  that  the  struggle  in  which  they  had  en- 
gaged was  one  of  life  and  death ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
thai  the  Gredto  often  retaliated  when  the  power  was  in  their  hands. 

4.  During  the  summer  months  tho  Tnrks  committed  great  depre- 
dations among  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  :  the  in- 
habitants of  the  iriand  of  Oandia,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  insur- 
reotion,  were  disarmed,  and  the  archbishops,  and  many  of  the  priests, 
executed :  in  Cyprus,  where  also  there  had  been  no  appearances  of 
insnrreotion,  the  Greeks  were  disarmed,  and  their  archbishop  and 
•ther  prebtes  murdered.  The  most  barbarous  atrocities  were  also 
committed  at  Rhodes,  and  other  islands  of  the  Gh*ecian  Archipelago, 
where  the  villages  were  burned,  and  the  country  desolated.  But 
when  in  August  the  Gred^s  captured  the  strong  Turkish  fortresses 
of  Monembasia*  and  Navarino,"  and  in  October  that  of  Tripolitsa,^ 

1.  KaUmatU  it  near  the  betd  of  Um  MeMeniui  GuU;  now  called  the  Ovlf  of  lUlmmtfau    Ue 
BBdenl  nsne  was  Calmmm.    It  Is  eart  of  Um  Pamlsoa  river— now  the  Pamltca.    (Map  No.  I.) 

ai  Thetoftreaaof  JlliwM«*a#»kiatothev1cini^oftheanclent  EpfWannia,  on  tt  e  eaatem  ooaift 
oI'Laeonia,  IbrtjKhrae  mUet  aoiith'eaat  from  Sparta.    (Map  No.  L) 

3.  AWvortiM  la  on  the  weatem  coast  of  Measenla,  near  the  ancient  Pjloa.    It  stands  on  the 
ioath  side  of  a  Ine  aeosi^ircalar  hay  of  the  same  naoM,  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  L  e  long  narro 
Wand  of  Sphagia-andenily  Spkaeteria,    (Map  No.  I.) 

4  -TripalUMi  a  town  of  modem  orfgUs  ami,  under  the  Turin,  the  capttal  of  ttie  Morea,  la 
about  Are  miles  north  of  Tefea,  In  the  andent  Arcadia.    Its  name  Tripalltta^  **the  ih^e 
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they  took  a  terrible  rerenge  upon  their  enemiet ;  and  in  Tripolite 
alone  eight  thousand  Turks  were  put  to  deatL 

5.  On  the  5th  and  6th  of  September  the  Greek  general  Ulysm 
defeated,  near  the  pass  of  ThermopylsB,  a  large  Turkish  army  whidi 
had  advanoed  from  Maoedonia ;  but  on  the  oUier  hand  the  peninsok 
of  Cassandra*  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  when  three  thousand  Oreeb 
were  put  to  the  sword ;  women  and  ohildrian  were  carried  into  alay*- 
ry,  and  the  flourishing  peninsula  converted  into  a  desert  waste.  Tho 
Athenian  Acropolis  was  garrisoned  by  the  Turks,  and  the  inhabitanti 
of  Athens  fled  to  Sahunis  for  safety ;  but  in  general,  throughout  all 
southern  Greece,  the  Turks  were  driven  from  the  country  distrieti, 
and  compelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  cities. 

6.  The  year  1822  opened  with  the  assembling  of  the  first  Onek 

congress  at  Epidaurus,*  the  proclaiming  of  a  proviaonid 
constitution  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  the  issdng; 
on  the  27th,  of  a  manifesto  which  announced  the  union  of  the  Greeto 
under  an  independent  federative  government,  under  the  presidencj 
of  Alexander  Mavrooordato.  But  the  Greeks,  long  kept  in  fooodage^ 
and  unaccustomed  to  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen,  were  unable  at 
onoe  to  establish  a  wise  and  firm  government :  they  oflen  quarreM 
among  themselves ;  and  their  captam,  or  captains,  who  had  exerdsed 
an  independent  authority  under  the  government  of  the  Turks,  oooU 
seldom  be  brought  to  submit  to  Uie  control  of  the  central  gomn- 
ment  The  few  men  of  intelligence  and  liberal  views  among  then, 
and  the  few  foreign  officers  who  entered  their  service,  had  a  difficnit 
task  to  perform ;  and  all  that  enabled  ih&m  to  ccmttnue  the  stniggia 
was  the  wretchedly  undisciplined  state  of  Uie  Turkish  armies. 

7.  The  principal  military  events  of  1822  were  the  destmetion  of 
Scio'  by  the  Turks,  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  the  Morea,  the  smemm 
of  the  Greek  fire-ships,  and  the  surrender  of  Napoli  di  Bominia* 


dttoa,**  Is  •nppotad  to  be  derired  from  Um  dromnttanoo  of  its  hKfb^  beta  oowinMUd  rf  <>» 
ruins  of  the  three  cities  Tegoa,  Msotliiea,  and  Pallantium.    (Jtfe^  No.  L) 

1.  The  peninsula  of  Ca**andra  Is  the  same  as  the  ancient  PaiUiu,  at  the  esatera  sotnaoe  of 
fte  Tbermaio  Goir;  now  Gulf  of  Salonlea.    iMof*  Noe.  I.  mnd  X.) 

S.  J>uteiirv«.    See  Monombasla. 

8.  &M<andenUyC»Mtf)U  a  celebrated  and  beaiitllUlslaiid,abQ«rtthtrl]r4^ 
near  the  Lydlan  coast  of  Asia  Minor.    In  antlquitr,  and  In  modem  times  down  to  the  dresdM 
catastrophe  of  18S3,  the  Island,  alihongh  for  the  most  part  mountatnoas  and  roggedt  v*  ^ 
tfrated  with  the  greatest  ears  and  assiduity.    It  was  called  the  <*  paradise  of  modsm  Gresofc* 
Sdo  aspired  to  the  honor  of  being  the  native  country  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  poels,— 
**Tl)e  blind  old  man  ofChio's  rooky  Isle." 

4.  MipM  a  Rt  mmmU  (the  andent  J^ltrnplia^  the  port  of  Aigoe)  Is  sttuated  ea  apoiatsf  !•■' 
■ktbeheadofthe  AiiillcGuU;or6ulforNMUpUa.    (JUmNo.!^ 
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to  the  Oreeks.  Tlie  Oreek  population  of  the  flourishhg  and  da* 
£Bnceles8  kland  of  8cio  had  declined  every  invitation  to  engage  in 
the  Revolution,  until  a  Oreek  fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  in  March 
1822,  when  the  peasants  arose  in  arms  against  their  Turkish  masters, 
attacked  the  citadel,  and  put  the  Turkish  garrison  to  the  sword.  To 
piyiish  the  Soiots,  on  the  1  lUi  of  April  five  thousand  of  the  most  bar- 
barous of  the  Turkish  Asiatic  troops  were  landed  on  the  island, 
which  was  given  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage  and  massacre;  and  in  a 
few  days  the  paradise  of  Scio  was  changed  into  a  scene  of  desolation. 
According  to  the  Turkish  accounts,  twenty  thousand  individuals  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  a  still  greater  number,  mostly  women  and 
children,  sold  into  slavery.  Soon  after,  one  hundred  and  fifty  villages 
in  southern  Macedonia  experienced  the  &te  of  Sdo ;  and  the  pacha 
of  Salonica*  boasted  that  he  had  destroyed,  in  one  day,  fifteen  hun- 
dred women  and  children 

8.  In  the  meantime  the  Turks  had  made  extensive  preparations  to 
conquer  western  Greece — the  ancient  Epirus,  Acam^a,  and  JStolia, 
and  relieve  the  Turkish  garrisons  in  the  Morea ;  but  after  some  suc- 
cesses they  experienced  a  series  of  defeats  so  disastrous,  that,  during 
the  month  of  August  alone,  more  than  twenty  thousand  Turks  per- 
ished by  the  sword.  In  June,  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Scio, 
forty-seven  Greeks  rowed  a  number  of  fire-ships  into  the  midst  of  the 
fleet  of  the  enemy,  and  blew  up  the  vessel  of  the  Turkish  admiral, 
with  more  than  two  thousand  men  on  board.  ^The  admiral  himself 
mortally  wounded,  was  carried  «on  shore,  where  he  died.  On  the  10th 
of  November,  seventeen  daring  sailors  conducted  two  fire-ships  bto 
the  midst  of  the  Turkish  fleet  off  the  island  of  Tenedos,'  and  fastened 
one  of  them  to  the  admiral's  ship,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  second 
in  command.  The  former  narrowly  escaped ;  the  latter  blew  up  with 
eighteen  hundred  men  on  board.  Several  of  the  Turkish  vessels 
were  wrecked  on  the  Asiatic  coast ;  others  were  captured ;  and  oat 
of  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  vessels  that  had  sailed  for  the  relief  of  the 

1.  So/muM,  (AoeiaDUy  TbtMlonlGa,  at  Um  besd  of  the  Themudo  Gulf  in  MtoedoiilaO  kaov 
celebrated  city  and  seaport  yf  European  Turkey,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Golf  of  Sakmlea.  The  town  waa  known  to  Herodotus,  Thncydklee,  and  iEeeblnei,  by  the 
name  of  Tkemf^  bat  Cassandra  changed  ita  name  lo  that  of  his  wife  Tbeesalontoa,  ihm 
daughter  of  Philip,  and  sisler  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  Thesnionica  the  Apostle  Paul  made 
■umy  conTens,  to  whom  be  adrcwod  the  Epiatte  to  the  Thessakmians.  (Map*  Nos.  I.  and  X.) 
Sl  TIraWM  Is  a  smaU  bat  celebrated  Island  of  Turkey,  !■  the  iEgean  Sea,  <Arehlpelae«s) 
flAeeii  miles  soulh«west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danlauelles  and  about  Are  miles  west  firum 
«e  Asiatic  coast.  Aoooitiiog  to  Virgil,  (iEneid  11.)  it  was  the  place  to  whkh  the  Giedan  left 
made  the  Adgoed  retreat  belbre  the  sack  of  Troy.    {Majt  No.  IIL) 
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Morea,  only  eighteen  returned,  much  injured,  to  the  Dardanellei 
Finally,  to  crown  the  successes  of  the  year,  on  the  ]2tii  of  Beoember 
the  strong  Turkish  fortress  of  Napoli  di  Romania  was  carried  bj 
assault. 

9.  During  the  year  1823  the  war  was  carried  on  with  results  gen- 

erally fiiTorable  to  the  Greeks.  In  Thessaly  and  Epina 
there  was  a  suspension  of  arms :  on  the  22d  of  Mardi 
the  Greek  fleet  gamed  a  rictory  over  an  Egyptian  flotilla :  daring 
expeditions  were  made  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor :  a  Turidsh  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  that  attempted  to  invade  the  Morea  by 
way  of  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  was  repulsed  by  the  brave  Snliot 
leader  Marco  Botzaris,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory ;  and  tbe 
Turks  failed  in  repeated  attacks  on  Missolonghi.^  In  the  summer 
of  this  year  tbe  illustrious  poet,  Lord  Byron,  arrived  in  Greece,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  aid  of  Greek  independence ;  but  he  died  at 
Missolonghi  on  the  19th  of  April  following. 

10.  The  Turks  commenced  the  campaign  of  1824,  while  disseDsioni 

prevailed  among  the  Greek  captains,  by  seizing  Negro- 
pont,  subduing  Oandia,  and  reducing  the  small  bot 
strongly-fbrtified  rocky  island  of  Ipsara,  in  which  latter  place  tbe 
heroic  Greeks  blew  up  their  last  fort,  after  two  thousand  of  the  enemy 
had  entered  it,  and  thus  perished  with  their  conquerors.  The  Turk- 
ish fleet  next  made  an  attempt  on  Samos,  but  was  driven  away  in 
terror  by  the  skill  and  boldness  of  the  Greek  fire-ships.  A  large 
Egyptian  fleet,  sent  to  attack  the  M9rea,  was  frustrated  in  all  its  de- 
ngns,  and  the  campaign  terminated  gloriouedy  to  the  Oreeks. 

1 1.  The  campaign  of  1825  was  opened  by  the  landing,  in  the  Morea, 

of  an  Egyptian  army  under  Ibrahim  Pacha,  son  of  tbe 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  whom  the  sultan  had  induced  to  enga^ 
in  the  war.  Navarino  soon  fell  mto  his  power ;  nor  was  his  coram 
arrested  till  he  had  carried  desolation  as  far  as  Argos.  In  tbe 
meantime  Missolonghi  was  closely  besieged  by  a  combined  hmd  and 
naval  Turkish  force,  which,  on  the  2d  of  August,  after  a  contest  of 
several  days,  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  nine  tbou* 
sand  men.  But  Missolonghi  was  again  besieged,  for  the  fourth  time, 
the  siege  being  conducted  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  alone,  who  had  an  army 
of  twenty -five  thousand  men,  trained  mostly  by  French  officers.  Af- 
t^  repelling  numerous  assaults,  and  enduring  the  extremities  of 

1.  Mi»9Ucnght  Is  Oft  ttie  coast  oT  iEtoIia,  about  tan  mllM  wast  of  Iba  asdaat  Chaklfc 
iJIfo/  No.  L) 
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fiunhie,  Missolonghi  at  length  fell,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1826,  when 
eighteen  hundred  of  the  garrison  ont  their  way  through 
the  enemy,  and  reached  Salona*  and  Athens  in  safety. 
Many  of  the  inhihitants  escaped  to  the  monntains;  large  nmnhen 
were  oaptored  in  their  flight ;  and  those  who  remained  in  the  city, 
ahout  one  thousand  in  nnmber,  mostly  old  men,  women  and  children, 
blew  themselves  np  in  the  mines  that  had  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Five  thousand  women  and  children  were  made  slaves,  and 
more  than  three  thousand  ears  were  sent  as  a  precious  trophy  to 
Constantinople. 

12.  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  now  in  possession  of  a  large  part  of 
southern  Greece,  and  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  or 
Mgean  Sea ;  and  the  foundation  of  an  Egyptian  military  and  slave- 
holding  State  seemed  to  be  laid  in  Europe.  This  danger,  connected 
with  the  noble  defence  and  sufferings  of  Missolonghi,  roused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  European  governments  and  people :  numerous  philanthropio 
societies  were  formed  to  aid  the  suffering  Greeks ;  and, 

finally,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
at  London  between  England,  Russia,  and  France,  for  the  pacification 
of  Greece — stipulating  that  the  Greeks  should  govern  themselves,  but 
that  they  should  pay  tribute  to  the  Porte. 

13.  To  enforce  this  treaty,  in  the  summer  of  1827  a  combmed  Eng^ 
Hsh,  French,  and  Russian  squadron,  sailed  to  the  Grecian  Archipel- 
ago ;  but  the  Turkish  sultan  haughtily  rejected  the  intervention  of 
the  three  powers,  and  the  troo(>s  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  continued  their 
devastations  in  the  Morea.  On  the  20th  of  October  the  allied  squad- 
ron entered  the  harbor  of  Navarino,  where  the  Turkish-Egyptian  fleet 
lay  at  anchor ;  and  a  sanguinary  battle  followed,  in  which  the  allies 
nearly  destroyed  the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  The  Porte,  enraged  by  the 
result,  detained  the  French  ships  at  Constantin<^le,  stopped  all  com- 
munication with  the  allied  powers,  and  prepared  for  war. 

14.  In  the  following  year  the  French  cabinet,  in  connection  with 
England,  sent  an  army  to  the  Morea :  Russia  declared  war  for  vio- 
lations of  treaties,  and  depredations  upon  her  commerce ; 

and  on  the  7th  of  May  a  Russian  army  of  one  hundred 

and  fifteen  thousand  men,  under  command  of  Count  Wittgenstein, 

erossed  the  Pruth,'  and  by  the  second  of  July  had  taken  seven  for 

1.  «a^0M  is  tbe  same  u  the  ancient  Amphiaia,  in  Locris.  See  jf «vAi«««,  p.  00.  (Jfo^NoL) 
8.  The  liver  PrudL,  fonning  the  boundary  between  the  Roniaa  prorinoe  of  Beawrabla  and 

Ihe  Turfclah  pforlnoeor  MokU.via,  eoten  the  Danube  about  alztj  mUea  IhMn  iU  moaUi.  (.M^H 

Voa.X.amiXyn.) 
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tro88e0  fitym  %e  Turks.  In  August  a  oonrentbn  irms  ooudaded 
with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  agreed  to  evacuate  the  Morea  with  his 
troops,  and  set  his  Greek  prisoners  at  liberty.  In  the  meantime  the 
Greeks  continued  the  war,  drove  the  Turks  from  the  country  north 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  fitted  out 
a  great  number  of  privateers  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
Turks  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  consequence  of  these  measures  the 
sultan  banished  from  Constantinople  all  the  Greeks  and  Armenians 
not  bom  in  the  city,  amounting  to  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
persons. 

15.  In  the  month  of  January,  1829,  the  sultan  received  a  protocol 
from  the  three  allied  powers,  declaring  that  they  took 

the  Morea  and  the  Cyc'  lades*  under  their  protection,  and 
that  the  entry  of  any  military  force  into  Greece  would  be  regarded  urn 
an  attack  upon  themselves.  The  danger  of  open  war  with  France 
and  England,  together  with  the  successes  and  alarming  advance  of 
the  Russians,  now  commanded  by  Marshal  Diebitsch,  who,  bv  the 
close  of  July,  had  crossed  the  Balkan'  mountains  and  reached  the 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  took  Adrianople,  within  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  the  Turkish  capital,  indiM)ed  the  soltaa 
to  listen  to  overtures  of  peace.  On  the  14th  of  September  the 
peace  of  Adrianople  was  signed  by  Turkey  and  Russia,  by  which  the 
sultan  recognized  the  independence  of  Greece,  granted  to  Russia 
considerable  commercial  advantages,  and  guaranteed  to  pay  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  Russian  war. 

16.  The  provisional  government  of  Greece,  which  had  been  o^ 
ganised  during  the  Revolution,  was  agitated  by  discontents  and  jeal- 
ousies ;  for  some  time  the  country  remained  in  an  unsettled  conditioii, 
and  the  president,  Count  Capo  d'Istria,  was  assassinated  in  October 
1831.  The  allied  powers,  having  previously  determined  to  erect 
Greece  into  a  monarchy,  first  offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saze-Coburg,  (since  king  of  Belgium,)  who  declined  it  on  acoount 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Greeks  to  receive  him,  and  their  dissatis- 
&ction  with  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  the  allied  powers.     Finally, 

1.  The  Ore' laiw  to  •Dane  given  by  OieanetontGreeln  to  Uuaisifoduter  or  laiaadi  in  tte 
JEgfiUi  Sea  lying  east  of  eonthora  Greeoe.    {Map  No.  III.) 

9l  Tbe  BmUun  moontains  are  ttie  fame  aa  the  aneleat  Hmwuu^  which  formed  the  nofthsn 
boundary  ofThraoe,  ieparating  it  from  Msala.  (See  Map  No.  IX.)  The  Balkan  range  extendi 
from  th3  Black  Sea  westward  a  distance  of  abom  two  hondred  and  fifty  mllea,  dlridlng  tha 
Turidsh  prorinoes  of  Bulgaria  and  Bouro^ia,  and  tbe  wators  that  flow  into  the  ] 
fte  north  from  thoae  that  flow  into  the  Ma  itm  on  Oie  aoalh.    {Map  No.  X.) 
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Ihe  drown  wsi  OOLferred  mi  Otho,  a  Bavariaii  prinM^  yAf>  amved  at 
Nauplia  in  1833. 

YI.  The  French  REvoLtmoN  OF  1830.  1.  On  the  death  of  Louis 
XYIII.,  in  1824,  the  crown  of  France  fell  to  his  brother  Charles  X„ 
who  commenced  his  reign  by  a  declaration  of  his  intentions  of  con- 
firming the  constitntidnal  charter  that  had  been  granted  the  Frendi 
peojde  at  the  time  of  the  first  restoration.  But  the  new  king,  bit- 
terly opposed  to  ihe  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  governed  bj 
the  counsels  of  bigoted  priests,  labored  to  build  up  an  absolute  mon* 
archj,  with  a  privil^ed  nobility  and  clergy  for  its  support ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people,  persuaded  that  a  plot  was  formed  to 
deprive  them  of  their  constitutional  privileges,  talked  of  open  resist- 
ance to  the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  court  A  ministry,  which  the 
popular  party  had  forced  upon  the  king,  was  suddenly  dismissed,  and 
in  August,  1829,  an  ultra-royalist  ministry  was  appointed,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Prince  Polignac,  one  of  the  old  royalists,  and  an  early 
adherent  of  tJie  Bourbons. 

2.  At  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  in  March  1830,  the  speedi 
from  the  throne  plainly  announced  the  determinatbn  of  the  king  to 
overcome,  by  force,  any  obstacles  that  might  be  interposed  in  the 
way  of  his  government,  concluding  with  a  threat  of  resuming  the 
concessions  made  by  the  charter.  As  soon  as  this  speech  was  made 
public  the  funds  fell ;  the  ministers  had  a  decided  majority  opposed  to 
them  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  a  ^irited  reply  was  returned, 
declaring  that  '^  a  concurrence  did  not  exist  between  the  views  of  the 
government  and  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  that  the  administration 
was  actuated  by  a  distrust  of  the  nation;  and  that  the  nation,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  agitated  with  apprehensions  which  threatened  its 
prosp^ity  and  repose."  The  king  then  prorogued  the  chambers, 
and  on  the  17th  of  May  a  royal  ordinance  declared  them  dissolvedi 
and  ordered  new  elections, — ^measures  that  produced  the  greatest  ex* 
dtement  throughout  France. 

3.  In  the  meantime  the  kbg  and  his  ministers,  hoping  to  facilitate 
their  projects,  and  overcome  their  unpopularity  by  gratifying  the 
taste  of  the  French  people  for  military  glory,  declared  war  against 
Algiers,  the  Dey  having  refused  to  pay  longstanding  claims  of  French 
citizens,  and  having  insulted  the  honor  of  France  by  striking  the 
French  consul  when  the  latter  was  paying  him  a  visit  of  ceremony* 
A  fleet  of  ninety-seven  vessels,  carrying  more  than  forty  thousand 
poldiers,  embarked  at  Toulon  on  the  lOUi  of  May,— on  ti>e  14th  <rf 
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SvB»  ett&fAei  a  knding  on  ibe  African  eoast, — and  on  tiM  Mi  of 
Jnlj  compelled  Algiers  to  capitulate,  after  a  feeble  resistance.  The 
Dey  was  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  to  Italy ;  and  his  vast  treasures 
fell  into  Uie  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

4.  The  success  of  the  French  arms  in  Africa  occasioned  great  ex- 
ultation in  France,  but  did  nothing  towards  allaying  the  excited  state 
of  public  feeling  against  a  detested  ministry.  The  elections,  ordered 
to  be  held  in  June  and  the  early  part  of  July,  resulted  in  a  large  in- 
crease of  opposition  members ;  and  the  ministerial  party  was  1^  in 
a  miserable  minority.  The  infatuated  ministry,  howeyer,  instead  of 
withdrawing,  madly  resolyed  to  set  the  Toice  of  the  nation  at  defiance, 
and  even  to  subyert  the  constitutional  priyileges  granted  by  the 
charter.  They  therefore  induced  the  king  to  publish,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  of  July,  three  royal  ordinances, — ^e  first  dissolying 
the  newly-elected  Chamber  of  Deputies — the  second  changing  the 
law  of  elections,  sweeping  off  three-fourths  of  the  former  constitnencyy 
and  nearly  extinguishing  the  representative  system — and  the  third, 
suspending  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  the  ministerial  report,  pub- 
lished at  tiie  same  time  with  these  ordinances,  the  ministers  argue,  in 
ftiTor  of  the  latter  measure,  that  <<  At  all  epochs,  the  periodical  press 
has  only  been,  and  from  its  nature  must  ever  be,  an  insfarumoit  of 
disorder  and  sedition"  1 

5.  In  defiance  of  these  ordinances  the  conductors  of  ihe  liberal 
journals  determined  to  publish  their  papers ;  and  on  ^e  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  26th,  they  published  an  address  to  their  country- 
men, declaring  tha^  "  the  government  had  stripped  itself  of  the  diarao* 
ter  of  law,  and  was  no  longer  entitled  to  their  obedience," — language 
that  would  probably  have  exposed  them  to  the  penalties  of  treason 
if  the  contest  had  terminated  differently.  It  was  late  in  the  day  be- 
fore intelligence  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  government  was  gen- 
erally  circulated  through  Paris :  then  crowds  began  to  assemble  m 
the  streets :  cries  of  <<  do?m  with  the  ministry,"  and  '<  the  charter 
forever,"  were  heard  :  the  fearless  harangued  the  people ;  and  during 
the  night  the  lamps  in  several  of  the  streets  were  demolished,  and 
the  windows  of  the  hotel  of  Polignac  broken.  So  little  had  the 
kmg  anticipated  any  popular  outbreak,  that  he  passed  the  day  of  the 
26th  in  the  amusements  of  the  chase ;  and  it  appears  that  the  in&to- 
ated  ministry  had  not  even  dreamed  of  a  Kevolution  as  Uie  conse- 
quence of  their  obnoxious  measures. 

6..  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  several  of  the  joumaliBts  printed 
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and  ditttribated  their  papers ;  but  their  doors  were  soon  dosed,  and 
their  presses  broken  by  the  police.  This  morning  the  king  appointed 
Marshal  Marmont  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Paris ;  bat  it 
was  not  till  four  in  the  afternoon  that  orders  were  given  to  pat  the 
troops  under  arms,  when  they  were  marched  to  different  stations^ 
to  aid  the  police,  and  overawe  the  people.  The  latter  then  be- 
gan to  arm :  some  skirmishing  ocoarred  with  the  troops :  during  tiie 
night  the  lamps  throughout  the  city  were  demolished ;  and,  under 
the  cover  of  darkness,  many  of  the  streets  were  barricaded  with 
paviDg-stones  torn  up  for  the  purpose.  At  the  close  of  the  day  Mar- 
mont  had  informed  the  king  that  tranquillity  was  restored;  and 
therefore  no  additional  troops  were  sent  for ;  nor  were  the  great 
depots  of  arms  and  ammunition  guarded. 

7.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  armed  multitudes 
speared  in  the  steets ;  and  numbers  of  the  National  Guard,  which 
the  king  had  previously  disbanded,  appeared  in  their  uniform  among 
the  throng,  and  with  them  the  famous  trioolored  flag,  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  Frenchmen.  To  the  surprise  of  Marmont,  the  king, 
and  the  mmistry,  the  riot,  which,  on  the  previous  evening,  they  had 
thought  suppressed,  had  assumed  the  formidable  aspect  of  a  Kevolu- 
tion.  By  nine  o^clock  the  flag  of  the  people  waved  on  the  pinnacles 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  at  eleven  it  surmounted  the  central  tower 
of  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  which  was  afterwards,  however,  retaken  by 
the  royal  troops.  Marmont  showed  great  indecision  in  his  move* 
nents :  his  columns  were  everywhere  assailed  with  musketry  from 
the  barricades,  from  the  windows  of  houses,  from  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  and  from  the  narrow  alleys  and  passages  which  abound  in 
Paris;  and  paving-stones  and  other  missiles  were  showered  upon 
them  from  the  house-tops.  The  royal  guards  were  disheartened: 
the  troops  of  the  line  showed  great  reluctance  to  fire  upon  the  citi- 
sens ;  and  the  28th  closed  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  royal  forces 
from  every  position  in  which  they  had  attempted  to  establish  them^ 
selves  during  the  day. 

8.  The  contest  was  renewed  early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  daj, 
when  several  distinguished  military  characters  appeared  as  leaders  of 
the  people,  and  among  them  General  Lafoyette,  who  took  command 
of  the  National  Guard ;  but  while  the  issue  was  yet  doubtful,  several 
regiments  of  the  line  went  over  to  the  insurgents,  who,  thus  strength- 
ened and  encouraged,  rushed  upon  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuilleries, 
Mid  speedily  overcame  the  troops  stationed  there.     So  suddden  was 
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Iha  aamilt  that  Marmont  himself  with  difficulty  escaped,  leaying  be- 
hind him  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  public  fondo. 
About  half  past  three  P.  M.  the  last  of  the  military  posts  in  Paris 
surrendered ;  the  royal  troops  who  escaped  having  in  the  meantime 
retreated  to  St  Cloud,  where  were  the  kbg  and  ministry,  now  in  con- 
sternation for  their  own  safety.  The  Rerolution  was  speedily  com- 
pleted by  the  installation  of  a  prorisional  government :  on  the  Slat 
Louis  Phillippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,*  the  most  popular  of  the  royal 
fiimily,  aooepted  the  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom : 
when  the  Chambers  met  he  was  elected  to  the  throne ;  and  on  the 
9th  of  August  took  the  oath  to  support  the  constitutional  charter. 

9.  The  results  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  France,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  in  defiance  of  the 
guarantees  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  spread  alarm  among  the  sov- 
ereigns of  contmental  Europe ;  and  the  emperor  of  Russia  went  so 
fu  as  not  only  to  hesitate  about  acknowledging  the  title  of  the  citi- 
MQ  king  of  France,  but,  as  is  believed,  was  preparing  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  exiled  Charles  X.,  when  the  popular  triumph  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  by  converting  a 
former  ally  into  an  enemy,  raised  up  obstacles  that  arrested  hie 
measures.  Charles  X.,  after  having  abdicated  the  throne,  was  p^- 
mitted  to  retire  unmolested  from  France ;  but  his  ministers,  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  were  arrested,  and  afterwards  brought  to  trial,  when 
three  of  them,  including  Polignac,  were  declared  guilty  of  treason, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  At  the  end  of  six  years  they 
were  released  from  confinement, — ^mdignation  towards  them  having 
given  place  to  pity. 

YII.  Bbloium.  1.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830  produced  a 
powerful  sensation  throughout  Europe,  and  aroused  an  insurrection- 
ary spirit  wherever  the  people  complained  of  real  or  fancied  wrongs, 
while  th»  continental  sovereigns,  on  the  other  hand,  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  their  thrones,  looked  with  jealousy  on  every  political  move> 
ment  that  originated  with  tiie  people,  and  prepared  to  suppress,  by 
military  force,  the  incipient  efforts  of  rebellion.  The  Belgians,  who 
had  been  compelled  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  unite  with  the  Hol- 
landers in  forming  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  having  long  been 
goaded  by  unjust  laws,  and  treated  rather  aa  vassals,  than  as  subjects, 

a.  Loult  Philllppe,  Duke  of  Valoit  «t  his  birth,  Duke  of  Cbartree  on  the  deeth  of  his  graiid> 
flkther  hi  17BS,  and  Duke  of  Orteans  oo  the  death  of  hit  fSOher  In  IIM,  was  the  tos  of  Lovte 
PhiUlppe  JoMph,  Dnke  of  Orleana,— better  known  under  hia  Ber^latkwary  title  ef  FkOtp 
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of  the  JDatoh  king,  jndging  the  period  faTorable  for  disBolying  their 
onion  with  a  people  foreign  to  them  in  language,  manners,  and  in- 
terests, arose  in  insorreetion  at  Brussels,  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
and,  after  a  contest  of  four  days'  duration,  droye  the  Butch  autibori- 
ties  and  garrison  from  the  city. 

2.  In  vain  were  efforts  made  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  reconcile 
the  donflicting  demands  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians,  and  again 
unite  the  two  people  under  one  gOTemment.  The  proposals  of  the 
prince  were  disayowed  by  his  Cither  the  king  of  Holland,  and  equally 
rejected  by  the  Belgians ;  and  on  the  4th  of  October  the  latter  made  a 
formal  declaration  of  their  independence.  Soon  after,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  five  great  powers, — France,  Oreat  Britam,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Austria,  assembled  at  London,  agreed  to  a  protocol  in  favor  of 
an  armistice,  and  directed  that  hostilities  should  cease  between 
the  Butch  and  Belgians.  The  Belgians,  having  decided  upon  a 
oonsUtutional  monarchy,  first  offered  the  crown  to  the  Buke  of 
Nemours,  the  second  son  of  Louis  Phillippe;  but  the  latter  de- 
clined the  proffered  honor  on  behalf  of  his  son ;  after  which  ^e 
Belgian  congress  elected  Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha,* 
for  their  kmg.  As  the  Butch  continued  to  hold  the  city  of  Antwerp, 
contrary  to  the  determination  of  the  five  great  powers,  a  French 
army  of  sixty-five  thousand  men,  under  Marshal  (Jerard,  entered  Bel- 
gium in  November  1832,  and,  after  encountering  an  obstinate  defence, 
compelled  the  surrender  of  ike  place  on  the  24th  of  Becember. 
Since  her  separation  from  Holland,  Belgium  has  increased  rapidly  in 
every  industrial  pursuit  and  social  improvement 

YIII.  Polish  BsvoLimoN.  I.  By  the  decrees  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  most  of  that  part  of  Poland  which  Napoleon  had  erected 
into  the  Grand  Buohy  of  Warsaw,  and  conferred  upon  his  ally  the 
king  of  Saxony,  (see  p.  487,)  was  reestablished  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  to  be  united  to  the  crown  of  Russia,  but  with  a  separate 
constitution  and  administration;  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  1815,  the 
Russian  emperor  Alexander  was  proclaimed  king  of  Poland.  The 
mild  character  of  Alexander  had  inspired  the  Poles  with  hopes  that 
ho  would  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties ;  but  his 

1.  8az0'Coburf-OotkA  it  a  dodfy  oT  osntiml  Germanj,  oontitting  of  Um  two  prlndpaUtlts 
Bazo^Cobarg,  and  Gotha  ;~th«  former  on  ibe  south  tide  of  tbe  Tharinglan  foraat,  and  ibe  latt«r 
oo  Um  north  akto.  Area  of  the  whole,  teveo  hundred  and  iitnety«eeven  iquan*  milet:  popola 
tkm  one  haiidred  and  forty  tbouaand:  chief  towna,  Ooboig,  and  Gotha.  The  goTeromeot  la 
a  aoMtfmtlonal  nonarohy.  The  hooae  of  Saxe^XHmiv  baa  iateraMrriad  with  the  pfinoipal 
nlf(Bli«lluiiUiMof£ttroiw.    (JI^So.XVIL) 
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ftoe  profesaions  soon  be^^  to  prove  delnsiTe:  ere  long  none  b«l 
Bussians  held  the  chief  places  of  government :  the  article  of  the 
coDStitation  establishing  liberty  of  the  press  was  nullified :  pnblicilj 
of  debate  in  the  Polish  diet  was  abolished;  and  nomerons  state 
frosecutions  imbittered  the  feelings  of  the  Poles  against  their 
tyrants. 

2.  On  the  accession  of  Nicholas  to  the  throne  of  Bnssia,  in  De- 
cember 1825,  although  the  lieutenancy  of  Poland  was  intrusted  to  a 
Pole,  yet  the  real  power  was  invested  udi  the  king's  brother,  the 
Archduke  Oonstantine,  who  held  the  appointment  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  Constantino  proved  to  be  the  worst  of  tyrants— 
a  second  Sejanus— delighting  in  every  species  of  judicial  iniquity 
and  ministerial  cruelty.  The  barbarities  of  Constantino,  sanctioned 
by  Nicholas,  revived  the  old  spirit  of  Polish  freedom  and  nationality; 
and  the  successful  examples  of  France  and  Belgium  roused  the  Poke 
again  to  action.  Secret  societies,  organised  for  the  express  purpose 
of  securing  the  liberty  of  Poland,  and  uniting  again  under  one  gov- 
ernment those  portions  that  had  been  torn  ammder  and  despoiled  by 
the  rapacity  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  existed  not  only  in  Po- 
land proper  and  Lithuania,  but  also  in  Yolhynia^  and  Podolia,  and 
even  in  the  old  provinces  of  the  Ukraine,  which,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, had  long  since  lost  all  recollections  of  Polish  glory. 

3.  The  fear  of  detection  and  arrest  on  the  part  of  some  members 
of  one  of  these  societies,  led  to  the  first  outbreak  at  Warsaw,  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  November,  1830.  The  students  of  a  military 
school  at  Warsaw,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  number,  first  attempted 
to  seise  Constantino  at  his  quarters,  two  miles  from  the  city ;  but 
during  the  struggle  with  his  attendants,  of  whom  the  Russian  general 
Gendre,  a  man  infamous  for  his  crimes,  was  killed,  the  duke  escaped 
to  his  guards,  who,  being  attacked  in  a  position  frK)m  which  retreat 
was  difficult,  lost  three  hundred  of  their  number,  when  the  students 
returned  to  the  city,  liberated  every  State  prisoner,  and  were  joined 
by  the  school  of  the  engineers,  and  the  students  of  the  university.  A 
party  entered  the  only  two  theatres  open,  calling  out,  "  Women, 
home — ^men,  to  arms  1"  The  arsenal  was  next  forced,  and  in  one 
hour  and  a  half  from  the  first  movement,  forty  thousand  men  were 
m  arms.  Constantino  fell  back  to  the  frontier.  Chlopicki  was  first 
appointed  by  the  provisioDal  government  commander-in-chief  of  the 

L  Folkfnia  is  a  province  of  Europeftn  Prtuaia,  formeriy  oomprlaed  ia  the  kingdom  of 
||rli^  south  of  Giuloo  and  Mlnak.    (j|f/i^  No.  XVil^ 
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army  of  Poland,  and  afterwards  was  made  dictator ;  bat  he  soon  re 
signed,  and  Adam  Czartoriski  was  appointed  president 

4.  After  two  months'  delay  in  fruitless  attempts  to  negotiate  with 
the  emperor  Nicholas,  who  refused  all  terms  but  absolute  submission, 
the  inevitable  conflict  began — Russia  having  already  assembled  an 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Field 
Marshal  Diebitsch,  the  hero  of  the  Turkish  war,  while  the  Poles  had 
only  fifty  thousand  men  equipped  for  the  fight  On  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1831,  tiie  Russians  crossed  the  Polish  frontier:  on  the  18th 
their  advanced  posts  were  withm  ten  miles  of  Warsaw ;  and  on  the 
20th  a  general  action  was  brought  on,  which  resulted  in  the  Poles 
retiring  in  good  order  from  the  field  of  battle.  On  the  25th  forty 
thousand  Poles,  under  Prince  Radzvil,  withstood  the  shock  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day  ten  thousand  of  the  Russians  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  several 
thousand  prisoners  were  iakea, 

5.  Skryinecki,  being  now  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Polish  forces,  ooncerted  several  night  attacks  for  the  evening  of  the 
Blst,  which  resulted  in  the  total  rout  of  twenty  thousand  Russians, 
and  the  cloture  of  a  vast  quantity  of  muskets,  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion. These  successes  were  so  rapidly  followed  up,  that  before  the 
end  of  April  the  Russians  were  driven  either  across  the  Bug'  into 
their  own  territories,  or  northward  into  the  Prussian  dominions.  The 
oonduct  oi  Prussia,  in  affording  the  Russians  a  secure  retreat  on 
neutral  territory,  and  furnishing  them  with  abundant  ^applies,  while 
in  all  similar  cases  the  Poles  were  detained  as  prisoners,  destroyed 
all  advantages  of  Polish  valor.  Austria,  likewise,  permitted  the 
Russians  to  pass  over  neutral  ground  to  outflank  the  Poles,  but  de- 
tained the  latter  as  prisoners  if  they  once  set  foot  on  Austrian  terri- 
tory. Thus  Russia  and  Austria  interpreted  and  enforced  the  princi- 
ples of  the  "  Holy  Alliance." 

6.  While  the  Poles  were  stationed  at  Minsk,*  Skryznecki,  uniting 
ril  his  forces  in  that  vicinity,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  sud- 
denly crossed  the  Bug  and  forced  his  way  to  Ostrolenka,'  a  distance 

L  Tbe  Buf  ,  a  \ttrge  tributaiy  of  the  Viatola,  fbmu  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Ibe  present  Poland.  Another  river  of  the  same  name,  running  south-east  through  Podolia  and 
KberMn,  ftUls  into  the  estuaiy  of  the  Dnieper,  east  of  Odessa.    (.¥0^  No.  XVIL) 

2.  Minsk  is  a  small  town  of  Poland,  about  twenty4Ive  miles  south-east  of  Warsaw.  A  laift 
dty  of  the  same  name  is  the  capital  of  the  Rus^an  province  of  Minsk,  formerly  embraoad  la 
Poland.    (Map  JXo.XYlL) 

a  0sirslsii4w  Is  ft  soaK  town  sizty-dght  miles  north-east  flrom  Warsaw.   (Jlf<v  No.  XVH.) 
T         34 
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of  eighty  milefl,  where,  on  the  26th  of  May,  he  engaged  in  battle 
with  sixty  thousand  Russians.  The  combat  was  terrific — ^no  quarter 
was  asked,  and  none  was  given.  The  Poles,  led  by  the  heroic  Gen- 
eral Bern,  lost  one-fourth  of  their  number.  The  loss  of  the  Russians 
was  less  in  proportion,  but  they  had  three  generals  killed  on  Uie  field. 
In  the  following  month,  both  the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  Mar- 
shal Diebitsch,  and  the  Archduke  Constantino,  died  suddenly.  About 
the  same  time  a  conspiracy  for  setting  at  liberty  all  the  Rusaiaa 
prisoners,  thirteen  thousand  in  number,  was  detected  at  Warsaw. 

7.  Dissensions  among  the  Polish  chiefis,  and  the  want  of  an  ener- 
getic government,  soon  produced  their  natural  consequences  of  di- 
vided counsels,  and  disunited  efforts  in  the  field ;  and  by  the  6th  of 
September,  during  the  strife  of  factions  at  Warsaw,  a  Russian  arm> 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  supported  by  three  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  had  assembled  for  the  storming  of  the  city.  Although  de- 
fended with  heroism,  after  two  days'  fighting,  in  which  the  Russians 
had  twenty  thousand  slain,  and  the  Poles  about  half  that  number, 
Warsaw  surrendered  to  the  Russian  general  Paskewitch — the  main 
body  of  the  Polish  army,  and  the  most  distinguished  citiiens,  reUrinj 
from  the  city,  and  afterwards  dispersing,  when  no  farUier  hopes  re- 
mained of  serving  their  ill-fated  country.  Large  numbers  croesed 
the  frontiers  and  went  into  voluntary  exile  in  other  lands :  most  of 
the  Polish  generals,  who  surrendered  under  an  amnesty,  were  sent  to 
distant  parts  of  the  Russian  empire ;  and  the  soldiers,  and  Polish 
nobility,  were  consigned  by  thousands  to  the  dungeons  and  mines  of 
Siberia.  The  subjugation  of  Poland  is  complete':  her  nationally 
seems  extinguished  forever. 

ra.  ENGLISH  REFORMS.    FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OP  1848.    REVO* 
LUTI0N3  IN  THE  GERMAN  STATES,  PRUSSIA,  AND  AUS- 
TRIA.   REVOLUTIONS  IN  ITALY.    HUNGARIAN 
WAR    USURPATION  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

I.  English  Reforms.  1.  From  the  death  of  George  the  Third, 
in  1820,  to  the  death  of  George  the  Fourth,  in  June  1830,  England 
was  agitated  by  a  continued  struggle  between  the  two  great  parties 
which  divided  the  nation — the  whigs  and  the  tories.  Civil  disabili- 
ties of  all  kinds  were  loudly  objected  to,  and  political  abuses  denounc- 
ed with  a  plainness  and  force  never  before  known  in  England^  In 
1828  the  reform  party  obtained  the  abolition  of  the  test  act,  which, 
though  nearly  obsolete  in  point  of  fact,  still  imposed  nominal  disabili- 
ties on  Protestant  dissenters;  and  in  1829  the  barriers  whieh  had 
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00  long  ezoladod  lloman  Catholics  from  the  legislature  were  remoTod. 
At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  William  TV.,  in  1830,  a  torj  mmistrj, 
headed  hj  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  in  power ;  but  the  decided 
sentiment  of  the  nation  in  favor  of  reform  in  all  the  branches  of  gov- 
emment,  occasioned  its  resignation  in  November  of  the  same  year.  A 
whig  ministry,  pledged  for  reform,  with  Earl  Grey  at  its  head,  then 
eame  into  power ;  and  on  the  first  of  March  of  the  following  year 
Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward  in  parliament  the  ministerial 
plan  for  reforming  the  representation  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  which,  if  adopted,  would  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  half 
a  million  additional  voters,  disfranchise  fifty-six  of  the  so-called  rot- 
ten or  decayed  boroughs,  and  more  nearly  equalize  representation 
throughout  the  kingdom.  After  a  long  but  animated  debate  the  bill 
passed  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of 
only  one,  but  was  lost  on  the  third  reading,  the  vote  being  two  hun< 
dred  and  ninety-one  for  the  bill,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
against  it. 

2.  By  advice  of  the  ministers,  the  king  hastily  dissolved  parlia- 
ment, and  ordered  new  elections  for  the  purpose  of  better  ascertain- 
ing the  sense  of  the  people.  The  elections  took  place  amid  great 
excitement,  and  the  advocates  of  reform  were  returned  by  nearly  all 
the  large  constituencies.  The  new  parliament  was  opened  on  the 
14th  of  June,  183 1.  The  reform  bill,  being  again  introduced,  passed 
the  commons  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  lords,  whose  numbers  remained  unchanged,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  forty-one.  The  rejection  of  the  bill  by  the  lords  le^l  to 
strong  manifestations  of  popular  resentment  against  the  nobility: 
serious  riots  occurred  at  Nottingham  and  Derby;'  and  at  Bristol' 
many  public  buildings,  and  an  immense  amount  of  private  property, 
were  destroyed ;  ninety  persons  were  killed  or  wounded ;  ^ve  of  the 
rioters  were  afterwards  executed,  and  many  were  sentenced  to  trans 
portation. 

3.  On  the  12th  of  December  Lord  John  Bussell  a  third  time  in 
troduced  a  reform  bill,  similar  to  the  former  two ;  and  on  the  23d 
of  March,  1832,  it  passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  sixteen,  but  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority 

L  Derby  is  a  large  town  oo  th«  Derwent,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  north-west  from  London. 

S.  Brittol  is  a  large  and  important  city  and  seaport  of  England,  at  the  confluence  of  Iht 
Avon  and  the  Frome,  eight  miles  npom  the  entrance  of  the  former  into  Bristol  Channel,  and 
one  bondred  and  eight  milee  west  from  Loudon.  The  city  extends  over  six  or  seven  distinct 
klUs  and  Ibeir  intermediale  ralleysi  amidst  a  picturestiue  and  fertile  district.    {Mof  No.  XVL) 
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oC  forty.  The  minislry  now  advised  tbe  king  to  ereate  «  sdReient 
Bomber  of  peers  to  insure  tbe  passage  of  tbe  bill ;  and  on  his  refusal 
to  proceed  to  such  extremities,  all  tbe  members  of  the  cabinet  re* 
signed.  Political  unions  were  now  formed  throughout  the  coantry; 
the  people  determined  to  refuse  payment  of  taxes,  and  demaoded 
that  the  ministers  should  be  reinstated.  There  were  no  riots,  bat 
the  people  had  risen  in  their  collective  strength,  determined  to  assert 
their  just  rights.  The  king  yielded  to  the  force  of  public  opinioD, 
and  Earl  <3^rey  and  his  colleagues  were  reinstated  in  office,  with  tb« 
assurance  that,  if  necessary,  a  sufficient  tramber  of  new  peers  should 
be  created  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  bill.  When  the  lords  weri 
apprised  of  t^is  fioct  they  withdrew  their  opposition ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  many  of  them,  and  all  the  bishops,  left  their  seats  qd 
the  final  passi^  of  the  bill,  which,  having  been  rapidly  harried 
throu^  both  houses,  received  the  royal  assent  on  tbe  7th  of  June. 

4.  The  passage  of  the  Reform  bill  was,  to  England,  a  politieil 
revolution — ^none  the  less  important  because  it  was  bloodless,  and 
carried  on  under  the  protection  of  law.  Thereby  the  electoral 
franchise,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  varied  and  limited  dass  in 
the  interest  of  the  aristocracy,  was  extended,  not  to  the  whole  dti* 
lens,  as  in  America,  but  to  a  large  body  comprising  tbe  middle 
classes  of  society,  who  were  thus,  in  effect,  vested  with  supreme 
power  in  the  British  empire.  An  entire  change  in  the  foreigu  poliej 
of  the  country  was  the  consequence.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830 
had  elevated  to  power  the  middle  classes  of  the  French  people  also ; 
and  the  ceaseless  rivalry  of  four  centuries  between  France  and  Eng- 
land was,  for  the  time,  forgotten  :  the  political  interests  of  the  two 
great  powers  of  Western  Europe  were  united ;  and  the  Russian  auto- 
crat, in  full  march  to  overturn  the  throne  of  the  citizen-king,  and 
put  down  republicanism  in  France,  was  arrested  on  the  Vistula,  where 
his  arms  found  ample  employment  in  crushing  the  last  remnants  of 
Polish  nationality.  As  to  England  herself,  none  of  the  many  erib 
arising  from  democratic  ascendency  in  the  government,  so  often  pr^ 
lioted  by  the  aristocratic  party,  have  yet  fi)llowed  in  the  train  of  re* 
fbrm ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  peace,  power,  and  prosperity  of  the 
eountry,  have  increased  thereby. 

5.  The  reign  of  William  IV.  was  terminated  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1837,  when  the  Princess  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duko  of  Kent, 
and  grand-daughter  of  George  lit,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years.     One  effect  of  tiic  JeHccut  of  tho  crown  to  a 
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fnnak  wsr  ihe  septntftiofi  from  it  of  Hanoyer,  after  a  muoB  of  nore 
than  a  aentnrj.  On  tho  lOth  of  Februsrj,  1840,  her  majesty  mm 
married  to  Albert,  prinee  of  Saxe-Goburg  and  Qotha,  a  duohy  of 
06ntnU  Germany. 

IL  French  Retoltttion  or  1848.  1.  The  most  important  events 
that  distbgaished  the  reiga  of  Louis  Phillippe  were  the  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  French  peerage  in  October  1831 ; 
the  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  its  surrender  by  the  Dntch,  after  a  long 
and  vigorous  resistance,  in  1832;  an  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  nephew  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  to  excite  an  insnrroo- 
tion  at  Strasbourg,  in  October  1836,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  government ;  the  second  attempt  of  Louis  Ni^leon  to  exeite  a 
revolution  in  France,  by  landing  at  Boulogne  in  August  1840,  and 
his  subsequent  condemnation  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  and,  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  the  splendid  pageant  of  the  restcnration 
of  the  remains  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  France. 

2.  Louis  Phillippe  had  been  selected  to  fill  the  throne  of  France 
ohieily  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  venerable  Lafayette,  who, 
thinking  France  still  unfitted  for  a  republic,  preferred  for  her  <<  a 
throne  surrounded  by  republican  institutions."  Placed  in  this 
anomalous  position,  Louis  Phillippe,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  concili- 
ate both  monarchists  and  republicans,  had  a  difficult  game  to  play ; 
and  while  he  was  laboring  to  consolidate  his  power,  a  large  and  infiu- 
ential  party,  that  he  dare  not  openly  denounce,  was  lealously  striving 
to  mdermine  it.  Tet  for  a  time,  with  an  immense  revenue,  and  un- 
bounded patronage,  and  the  numerous  means  of  political  corruption 
which  they  placed  at  his  disposal,  the  government  of  Louis  Philli{^ 
seemed  to  be  steadily  acquiring  solidity,  and  by  its  success  in  keep- 
ing down  domestic  Actions,  and  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
foreign  powers,  acquired  a  high  reputation  fbr  wisdom  and  firmness. 

3.  Yet  amid  all  this  seeming  security,  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  as  to  the  results  of  the  Revolution 
of  1830,  were  daily  growing  more  and  more  discontented  with  the 
measures  and  policy  of  the  government ;  and  it  was  this  all-pervading 
feeling  of  discontent,  which,  without  any  serious  aggressions  on  the 
part  of  government,  and  without  any  pre  rious  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  led  to  the  unpremeditated  Bevolntion  of  February 
1848,^-a  revolution  which,  in  its  completeness  and  importance,  and 
the  bloodless  means  by  whioh  it  was  accomplished,  is  without  a  par 
oUelin  history. 
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4  During  tbe  winter  of  1847-8  nnmerons  political  reform  btii> 
qnets  were  held  throughout  France ;  and  the  omissiou  of  the  kiog^i 
health  from  the  list  of  toasts  on  these  occasions  was  a  circumsUnee 
that  added  much  to  the  jealousy  with  which  these  displays  were  re> 
garded  by  the  government.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  having 
announced  that  reform  banquets  would  be  held  throughout  Frtooe 
on  the  22d  of  February,  Washington's  birthday;  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  22d,  the  administration  forbade  the  intended  meeting 
in  Paris,  and  made  extensive  military  preparations  to  suppress  it  if 
it  were  attempted,  and  to  crush  at  once  any  attempt  at  insurrection. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  then  in  session,  this  arbitrary  measure 
of  government  was  warmly  discussed,  when  the  opposition  members, 
consenting  to  give  up  the  meeting  for  the  morrow,  concurred  in  tbe 
plan  of  moving  an  impeachment  of  ministers,  with  the  expectation 
of  obtaining  either  a  change  of  cabinet,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  Cbait- 
ber  and  a  new  election,  which  would  test  the  sense  of  the  nation. 

5.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  opposition  papers  annoonoed 
that  the  banquet  would  be  deferred,  when  tiie  orders  for  the  troopi 
of  the  line  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  intended  meeting  were  coante^ 
manded,  and  picquets  only  were  stationed  in  a  few  places ;  bnt  no 
serious  disturbance  was  anticipated,  either  by  the  ministry  or  its  op- 
ponents. The  announcement  of  the  opposition  journals,  howeTer, 
came  too  late ;  and  at  noon  a  large  concourse,  chiefly  of  the  working 
classes,  had  assembled  around  the  church  of  the  Madeline,  where 
the  procession  was  to  have  been  organized.  But  the  multitude  ex- 
hibited  no  symptoms  of  disorder,  and  were  dispersed  by  the  mmiiei* 
pal  cavalry  without  any  loss  of  life.  In  the  evening,  however,  die- 
^rbances  began:  gunsmiths'  shops  were  broken  open;  barriosdes 
were  formed;  lamps  extinguished;  the  guards  were  attacked;  the 
streets  were  filled  with  troops ;  and  appearances  indicated  a  sangoi- 
nary  strife  on  the  morrow. 

6.  At  an  early  hour  on  Wednesday,  February  23d,  crowds  again 
appeared  in  the  streets,  barricades  were  erected,  and  some  skirmiBb- 
ing  ensued,  in  which  a  few  persons  were  killed.  Numbers  of  tbe 
National  Guards  also  made  their  appearance,  and  a  portion  of  them, 
having  declared  for  reform,  sent  their  colonel  to  the  king,  to  acquaint 
his  majesty  with  their  wishes.  He  immediately  acceded  to  their 
requests,  dismissed  the  Guizot  cabinet,  and  requested  Count  Mol6  to 
form  a  new  ministry.  This  measure  produced  a  mommitary  cabD ; 
bat  the  rioters  continued  to  traverse  the  streets,  often  attaddng,  and 
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fome^iimes  disarming,  the  municipal  guards.  Between  ter  and  eleyeii 
in  til  e  evening  a  crowd,  passing  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Affairs,  WM 
suddenly  fired  upon  hy  the  troops  with  fatal  e£fect.  The  people  fled 
in  consternation,  hut  their  thirst  for  vengeance  was  aroused,  and  the 
cry,  *^  To  arms  I  Down  with  the  assassins  1  Down  with  Louis  Phil- 
lippe  !  Down  with  the  Bourhons  1"  resounded  throughout  Paris. 

7.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  Mol6  administration  having  failed, 
the  king  sent,  late  at  night,  for  M.  Thiers,  and  intrusted  to  him  the 
formation  of  a  ministry  that  should  be  acceptable  to  the  people ;  and 
on  the  following  morning,  the  24th,  a  proclamation  to  the  citizens  of 
Paris  announced  that  M.  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot  had  been  ap- 
pointed ministers — that  orders  had  been  given  the  troops  to  cease 
firing,  and  retire  to  their  quarters — that  the  Chamber  would  be  dis- 
solved, and  an  appeal  made  to  the  people — and  that  Qeneral  Lam- 
oriciere  had  been  appointed  commandant  of  the  National  Guards. 
The  order  to  the  troops  to  retire,  which  occasioned  the  resignation 
of  their  commander.  Marshal  Bugeaud,  after  a  protest  against  the 
measure,  was  a  virtual  surrender,  on  the  part  of  government,  of  the 
means  of  defence ;  and  the  king  and  royal  family  soon  found  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  an  excited  populace.  The  troops  quietly  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  disarmed  by  the  mob,  who  then,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  thousand,  and  accompanied  by  the  National  Guard, 
directed  their  course  to  the  Palace  Koyal  and  the  Tuilleries,  and 
demanded  the  abdication  of  the  king.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the 
king  signed  an  abdication  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  young  Count  of 
Paris ;  but  before  this  fact  was  generally  known  the  armed  populace 
broke  into  the  palace,  made  a  bonfire  of  the  royal  carriages  and  furni- 
ture, and  after  having  carried  the  throne  of  the  state  reception  room 
in  triumph  through  the  streets,  burned  that  also.  Meanwhile  the 
ex-king  and  queen  escaped  to  St  Cloud,  whence  they  pursued  their 
way  to  Versailles,  and  thence  to  Dreux,  from  which  latter  plaee  they 
escaped  in  disguise  to  England,  whither  they  were  followed  by  M. 
Guixot,  and  other  members  of  the  late  ministry. 

8.  On  the  day  of  the  king's  abdication  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
assembled ;  but,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  crowd,  the  greatest  con- 
fusion prevailed,  and  amid  shouts  of  "  No  king  I  Long  live  the  Re- 
public," the  members  of  a  provisional  government  were  named,  and 
adopted  by  popular  acclamation.  Although  a  majority  of  the  depu- 
ties seemed  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and  it  was 
by  no  means  certain  that  there  was  any  great  party  oat  of  Parif  in 
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its  &Tor,  every  attempt  to  adjourn  the  qneEtion  was  the  signal  of  re> 
newed  shoats  and  disorder ;  and  amid  the  turbulent  demonstnttiooi 
of  the  Parisian  populaoe  the  French  Republic  was  adopted,  and  pro- 
ela'med  to  the  nation.  Royalty  had  tanished,  almost  without  a 
straggle, — ^blown  away  by  the  breath  of  an  urban  tumult, — and  the 
strangest  revolution  of  modem  times  was  consummated. 

9.  The  leading  member  of  the  provisional  government  was  M 
Lamartine,  to  whom  belongs  the  renown  of  saving  the  country  h  m 
immediate  anarchy.  By  his  noble  and  fervid  eloquence  the  passioni 
of  the  mob  were  calmed ;  and  by  his  prompt  and  judicious  measures, 
among  the  first  of  which  was  the  declaration  of  the  abolition  of  capi- 
tal punishment  for  political  oflPences,  tranquillity  and  confidence  were 
at  once  restored.  On  the  26lh  the  bank  of  France  was  reopened; 
the  public  departments  resumed  their  duties ;  and  with  unparalleled 
unanimity  the  army,  the  clergy,  the  press,  and  the  people,  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  in  Paris,  immediately  gave  in  their  adhesicm  to 
the  new  Republia 

10.  The  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  was  accomplished  by  Ae 
union  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  democratic  party — ^the  Mod- 
erate and  the  Red  Republicans.  The  principles  advocated  by  the 
former  were  the  right  of  self-government,  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  universal  suffrage.  The  latter  went  much  farther,  and,  adoptuig 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Socialists,  demanded  the  establishment 
of  new  social  relations  between  capital  and  labor ;  a  new  distributioii 
of  wealth,  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes  at  the  expense  of  the 
wealthy,  labor  and  food  to  all,  by  government  regulations,  and  the 
working  out,  on  a  national  scale,  of  the  grand  problem  of  Commun- 
ism. Believing  that  it  is  the  duty  and  in  the  power  of  government  to 
remedy  most  of  the  matiy  evils  of  society,  the  people  soon  began  to 
manifest  the  hopes  which  they  expected  the  Revolution  to  transform 
into  realities.  Deputations  from  all  trades  and  callings— even  to 
shoe-cleaners,  waiters,  and  nursery-maids — waited  on  the  prorisionil 
government,  making  known  their  grievances,  and  demandbg  relief, 
which  generally  consisted  of  freedom  from  taxation,  the  establish- 
ment of  national  workshops,  fewer  hours  of  labor,  higher  wages,  and 
more  holidays. 

11.  Although  the  Moderate  and  Red  Republicans  had  united  in 
overthrowing  the  monarchy,  no  sooner  was  tranquillity  restored  titan 
the  animosities  of  the  two  sections  revived ;  and  when  it  was  fbond 
that  the  Moderates  had  control  of  the  provisional  government,  their 
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eppoti^nts  determined  apon  its  overthrow.  On  seyeral  oooarioni 
during  the  month  of  April,  the  working  dasBes  of  Paris  assembled 
in  mass  to  make  a  demonstration  of  their  numbers ;  but  the  fidelity 
of  the  National  Guard  showed  that  the  real  physical  power  of  Paris 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  provisional  government  The  elections, 
held  in  April,  also  showed  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  the  Moderate 
party ;  and  on  the  ballot,  in  May,  for  an  executive  committee  of  the 
government,  consisting  of  five  members,  not  one  of  the  avowed  Ked 
Kepublicans  was  elected ;  and  Ledru  Rollin,  the  most  violent  and 
ultra  of  the  committee,  was  the  lowest  on  the  list. 

12.  On  the  15th  of  May  the  National  Assembly  was  surrounded 
by  the  populace,  led  by  Barb^  Blanqui,  Hubert,  and  other  Com- 
munist leaders,  who,  after  having  driven  the  deputies  from  their  seats, 
and  assumed  the  functions  of  government,  proclaimed  themselves  xthe 
national  executive  committee,  and  through  Barb^,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, declared  that  a  contribution  of  a  thousand  millions  of  francs 
should  be  levied  on  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor — ^that  a  tax 
of  another  thousand  millions  should  be  raised  for  the  benefit  of  Po- 
land— that  the  National  Assembly  should  be  dissolved — and,  finally, 
that  the  guillotine  should  be  put  in  operation  against  the  enemies  of 
the  country.  But  in  the  meantime  the  National  Guard  was  called 
9ut,  the  rioters  were  soon  dispersed,  their  leaders  arrested,  and  the 
provisional  government  reinstated. 

13.  Owing  to  the  fear  of  another  demonstration  against  the  gov* 
emment,  the  full  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Paris  was  given  to 
General  Cavaignac,  the  minister  of  war ;  and  all  the  approaches  to 
the  National  Assembly,  and  the  different  ministries,  were  strongly 
guarded.  In  June,  the  government,  finding  the  burdens  imposed 
on  the  public  treasury  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  determmed  to  send  out 
of  Paris,  to  the  provinces,  about  twelve  thousand  of  the  workmen  then 
unprofitably  employed  in  the  national  workshops.  This  wa^  the 
signal  of  alarm :  disturbances  began  on  the  evening  of  the  22d :  on 
the  23d  the  most  active  preparations  were  made  by  both  parties  for 
the  coming  contest,  and  some  blood  was  shed  at  the  barricades  erect- 
ed by  the  insurgents.  At  one  o^clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the  24th, 
General  Oavaignao  declared  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  struggle 
began  in  earnest.  From  that  hour  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  insurgents  were  driven  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  the 
musketry  and  cannonade  were  incessant,  and  Paris  was  a  vast  battle- 
field.    The  fight  was  renewed  at  an  early  hour  on  Sunday  morning, 
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and  oontmned  during  most  of  the  day,  and  it  was  not  till  noon  <n 
Monday  that  the  struggle  was  terminated,  by  the  unconditional  snr- 
render  of  the  last  body  of  the  insurgents.  The  number  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  insurrection — by  far  the  most  terrible  that  has  erer 
desolated  Paris — ^will  never  be  known ;  but  five  thousand  is  probably 
not  a  high  estimate. 

14.  The  exertions  and  success  of  (General  Cavaignao  in  defending 
the  government  procured  for  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Assemblv, 
and  the  unanimous  appointment  of  temporary  chief -executive  of  tbe  na- 
tion, with  the  power  of  appointing  his  ministers.  Many  of  the  leaden 
of  the  insurrection,  among  them  Louis  Blanc  and  Oaussidiere,fled  from 
the  country :  a  small  number  of  those  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands 
were  condemned  to  transportation ;  but  the  great  majority,  after  & 
short  confinement,  were  set  at  liberty.  The  Assembly,  in  the  mean- 
time, proceeded  with  its  task  of  constructing  the  new  Constitution, 
which  was  adopted  on  the  4th  of  November,  1848,  by  a  vote  of 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  in  its  favor,  and  thirty  in  opposition. 
It  declared  that  the  French  nation  had  adopted  the  republican  form 
of  government,  with  one  legislative  assembly,  and  that  the  execativB 
power  should  be  vested  in  a  President,  to  be  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Its  principles  were  declared  to  be 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity ;  and  tbe  basis  on  which  it  rested, 
family,  labor,  property,  and  public  order. 

III.  Revolutions  in  the  German  States,  Prussia,  and  Austell 
1.  As  soon  as  the  first  accounts  of  the  French  Revolution  of  the  24th 
of  February,  1848,  reached  Germany,  the  whole  of  that  vast  country 
was  in  a  ferment :  popular  commotions  took  place  in  all  the  large 
cities ;  and  the  people  demanded  a  political  constitution  that  should 
give  them  a  share  in  legislation,  establish  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  otherwise  secure  them  their  just  rights.  On  the  29th  of  Feb* 
ruaiy  deputations  from  every  town  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  de- 
manded of  the  Grand  Duke  liberty  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  th 
right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms,  and  meet  in  public,  and  a  more 
popular  representation  in  the  national  diet  at  Frankfort^    On  the 

a.  TIm  present  eonfederaUon  o^  Germany,  oigantsed  In  181S,  embraces  nearly  f^rty  8*"^ 
•ome  cf  very  small  dimensions,  but  each  possessing  an  independent  government,  snd  oolf 
liable  to  be  called  on  to  furnish  its  proportionate  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  CouAdenliM 
u  ease  of  danger.  Tbe  emperor  of  Austria,  being  the  sovereign  of  many  tenritoriee  thst  v«* 
eonsidered  flefs  of  tbe  German  empire,  is  a  memlier  of  the  Germanic  ConfederatlOD ;  sod  Ids 
minister  has  the  right  of  presiding  in  the  Confederate  Germanic  Diet,  held  at  FYankibrt  Iks 
Austrian  German  pn>rlnce«  belonging  to  the  Germanic  Confederstlon  are  the  arcb-dae^  ^ 
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the  2d  of  March  the  Duke  yielded  to  their  demands,  and  appobted 
a  ministry  from  the  popular  party. 

2.  Similar  demonstrations  were  made  in  nearly  all  the  German 
States.  At  ColognOi  a  riot  ensued,  the  town-house  was  stormed,  and 
the  authorities  made  prisoners.  At  Munich  the  people  stormed  the 
arsenal,  and,  having  possessed  themselves  of  the  arms  it  contained, 
forced  from  the  Bavarian  king  the  concessions  which  he  had  refused 
to  make.  At  Hanau,*  in  Hesse  Cassel,*  the  Elector  yielded  only  af- 
ter a  severe  conflict.  Within  a  week  from  the  revolution  in  Paris 
the  demands  of  the  people  had  heen  acceded  to  throughout  nearly  all 
the  south  and  west  of  Germany. 

3.  In  a  popular  convention  held  at  Heidelberg*  on  the  5th  of  March, 
the  necessity  of  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  people  was  insisted  upon ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Federal  Diet,  sitting  at  Frankfort,  invoked 
the  different  German  States  to  take  the  measures  necessary  for  a  new 
constitution  of  the  Diet,  providing  that  the  people  as  well  as  the 
rulers  should  be  represented  in  it.  King  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  after  having  in  vain  resisted  a  popular  revolution  in  BerliUi 
unexpectedly  to  all  placed  himself,  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  reform 
party,  with  the  hope,  it  is  believed,  of  reuniting  the  German  States 
in  one  great  empire,  and  placing  himself  at  its  head.  The  king  of 
Saxony  was  compelled  to  grant  the  requests  of  his  subjects,  who  had 
pronounced  in  favor  of  reform :  the  king  of  Hanover  ahK>  yielded, 
but  with  much  reluctance,  and  only  when  farther  delay  would  have 
cost  him  his  throne.  On  the  26th  of  March,  Sleswick  and  Holstein,^ 
the  two  southern  duchies  of  Denmark,  which  had  always  considered 

].  Bamtm  tt  a  town  of  flfteen  tbooMnd  tnbabltants  In  the  eleotonte  of  Hesae,  eloTon  mllat 
nortb-«ut  from  FraokforU    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  //mm  CaaaU  i«  an  irregulHily-shaped  Slate  of  Germany,  conslsling  of  a  central  terrltorj 
and  several  detached  ponlona,  tbe  whole  lying  moeily  north  of  north-western  Bavaria.  The 
goveniment  U  a  iimiied  monarchy.  Hesse  I>arms(adt,  or  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  also  a 
|UnU3d  mooarehy,  is  divided  by  Hesse  Cassel— part  of  it  lying  north  and  part  south  of  th« 
river  Mayn.    (Jlfa/»  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Mludetka-f  Is  a  city  of  northern  Baden,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Neckar,  ihrty-eighi  nUlet 
south  of  PrankforU    (Jfop  No.  XVII.) 

4.  Sl4490icM  and  HatfUU.    See  p.  40S,  and  Maps  Not.  ZIV.  and  XVIL 

Austria,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  with  Moravia  and  Silesia,  part  of  Gallda,  the  county  of 
lyrol,  and  the  duchies  of  Slyria,  Carinthla,  and  Oamioh^  with  the  town  of  Trieste.  The  other 
States  of  the  Austrian  empire  tuivo  no  conuection  with  the  Germanic  Confederation.  The  king 
of  Prussia,  In  the  same  manner  as  Uie  Austrion  emperor,  is  a  member  of  the  Confederation. 
Tbe  empires  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  and 
Wlrtembiirg,  have,  ench,  four  votes  in  the  German  Diet;  and  the  smallest  State,  the  free  city 
of  Hamboig,  containing  an  area  of  only  forty4hree  square  miles,  hat  one  vote :  the  prindpali^ 
•f  Ueateitela,  with  a  population  eC  only  seven  thousand,  has  also  one  vote. 
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IhemselTes  as  gOTerned  by  t&e  king  of  DentHark  m  Lib  eapacitj  of  i 
prince  of  German j,  long  dissatisfied  with  the  Danish  role,  and  ini- 
tated  by  the  refusal  of  the  king  to  acoede  to  any  of  their  demands, 
declared  themselves  independent  of  Denmark,  and  solicited  admission 
into  the  Qer manic  Confederation.  Being  assisted  by  twenty  thousand 
Prussian  and  Hanoverian  volunteers,  they  waged  a  sanguinary  war 
against  the  Danish  king  until  foreign  intervention  terminated  the 
contest. 

4.  For  some  time  there  had  been  much  political  excitement  in 
those  portions  of  the  Austrian  empire  embracing  Galicia,^  Hungary, 
and  northern  Italy ;  but  down  to  the  period  Of  the  French  Revoln- 
tion,  in  February  1848,  the  German  provinces  of  the  empire  had  re- 
mained tranquil  When,  however,  news  of  the  down&ll  of  Lenis 
Phillippe  reached  Vienna,  a  shock  was  felt  which  vibrated  through- 
out the  whole  Austrian  empire :  the  public  funds  immediatelj  f<^ 
thirty  per  cent :  the  people,  sympathising  with  the  Parisians,  ex- 
pressed themselves  upon  the  great  subject  of  reform  with  a  freedom  and 
earnestness  altogether  foreign  to  their  habits ;  and  the  royal  fiunilj, 
panic-stricken  by  the  gathering  tempest,  were  closeted  in  deep  con- 
sultation. All  the  royal  family  and  the  imperial  cabinet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Archduke  Louis,  uncle  of  the  emperor,  and  the  min- 
ister Mettemich,  were  in  favor  of  making  immediate  concessions  to 
the  people,  as  the  pnly  means  of  retaining  the  provinces,  if  not  of 
preserving  the  throne.  Mettemich  tendered  his  resignation,  but  was 
persuaded  to  retain  his  post  only  on  condition  of  being,  as  hitherto, 
imobstructed  in  his  administration  of  the  government. 

5.  At  the  opening  of  the  Diet  of  Lower  Austria,  at  Vienna,  on 
the  13th  of  March,  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  headed  by  the 
students  of  the  University,  marched  to  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  and 
there  presented  their  petition  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  government) 
a  responsible  ministry,  freedom  of  the  press,  a  citizens'  guard,  trial 
by  jury,  and  religious  freedom.  The  crowd  increasing,  the  Arch- 
duke Albert  ordered  the  people  to  disperse,  but,  not  being  obeyed, 
commanded  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon  them.  Many  victims  fell,  and 
the  greatest  excitement  was  occasicmed,  which  was  only  partially 
calmed  by  an  order  from  the  emperor  for  the  military  to  withdraw. 

6.  The  city  guard  had  in  the  meantime  sided  witii  the  people,  and 

1.  Oalieia  and  LodameriOj  now  oonstUutiag  a  provinoe  of  the  Anatriaii  «inpf ra^  iBii  (7^ 
■oith  of  Huiigaiy,  Include  thoM  territories  of  Poland  which  hare  fUIea  to  Aiulria  is  the  v«^ 
OMpartittons  of  UuU  country.    (Jtfop  No.  XVIL} 
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opened  to  tbem  tlie  arsenal.  Metternich  and  the  Archduke  Albert 
resigned.  On  the  next  day,  the  14th,  the  emperor  abolished  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  assented  to  the  formation  of  %  National 
Ooard ;  and  forty  thousand  citizens  enrolled  their  names,  and  were 
furnished  with  arms.  On  the  following  day,  the  15th,  all  the  other 
demands  of  the  people  were  complied  with,  and  a  promise  given  that 
a  convention  of  deputies  from  each  of  the  provinces  should  be  as- 
sembled as  speedily  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  consti- 
tution for  the  empire.  This  announcement  was  received  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  greatest  joy ;  and  the  supposed  dawn  of  Austrian 
Hberty  was  celebrated  by  triumphal  processions  and  illuminations. 

7.  The  first  period  of  the  Bevolution  terminated  with  the  triumph 
of  the  people,  and  was  followed  by  apparently  sincere  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  fulfil  its  promises  and  carry  out  the  reforms 
projected.  But  serious  difficulties  intervened.  The  various  races  in 
the  empire — Germans,  Magyars,  Slavonians,  and  Italians — ^were  jeal- 
ous of  each  other,  while  their  wants  and  requirements  were  dissimi- 
lar :  the  people,  generally,  were  unprepared  for  ^ee  institutions ;  and 
the  government  was  undecided  to  what  extent  concessions  were  expe- 
dient During  the  whole  of  April  and  May,  the  mob,  guided  by  the 
students,  who  often  conducted  themselves  disgracefully,  ruled  in 
Vienna :  the  liberty  of  the  press  degenerated  into  licentiousness  :  a 
shameful  literature  flooded  the  city:  violations  of  law  and  order 
were  frequent :  the  Reign  of  Terror  commenced ;  and  finally,  on  the 
i8th  of  May,  the  emperor,  anxious  for  his  personal  safety,  secretly 
left  Vienna  and  repaired  to  Innspruck  *  in  the  Tyrol.  But  the  with- 
drawal of  the  emperor  was  not  what  the  people  wished,  and  they  de- 
sired him,  now  that  Metternich  was  removed,  to  lead  them  onward 
in  the  way  of  reform.  Returning  in  August  he  strove  in  vain  to 
resume  the  reins  of  government :  the  students  of  the  university  and 
the  democratic  clubs  usurped  the  entire  control  of  the  city,  and,  in 
the  name  of  democracy,  exercised  a  most  cruel  and  unmitigated  des- 
potism. 

8.  In  the  meantime  the  Bohemians,  of  Slavic  origin,  opposed  to 
every  measure  tending  to  identify  tliem  with  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, had  demanded  of  the  emperor  a  constitution  that  should  give 
them  a  national  existence,  equivalent,  in  its  relations  with  the  empire, 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  Hungarians.     Being  refused  their  demands,  a 

1.  Htupruck^  the  chief  city  of  the  TjKlf  ti  on  the  river  Inn,  two  hundred  end  fortjr  a>il« 
ioolh-west  from  Vienna. 
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ooDgress  of  the  Slavic  natioiiB  of  the  Austrian  empire  had  assembled 
at  Prague  early  in  June,  and  was  discussing  the  various  plans  of 
Slavic  regeneration,  when  a  vast  assemblage  of  citizens  and  student! 
addressed  a  "  Storm  Petition"  to  Prince  Wmdiscbgratz,  the  military 
commander  of  the  city,  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  regukr 
troops,  and  a  distribution  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the 
people.  The  petition  not  being  granted,  the  people  rose  in  open  re- 
volt ;  a  most  fearful  and  bloody  conflict  ensued  within  the  city,  which 
was  also  bombarded  from  the  surrounding  heights,  and  after  almost 
an  entire  week  of  fighting,  on  the  17th  the  city  capitulated.  The 
Slavic  congress  was  broken  up ;  the  bright  visions  of  Bohemian  ni- 
tionality  vanished;  and  subsequently  the  strong  national  feeliDgs 
of  the  Slavonic  population,  and  their  hatred  alike  of  Magyars  and 
Germans,  rendered  them  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Austrian  throne 
and  government 

9.  At  this  time  Hungary^  was  striving  for  a  peaceable  maintenanoe 
of  her  rights  against  Austrian  encroachments ;  and  Croatia,*  which 
was  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Hungarian  monar'^hy,  en- 
couraged by  Austria,  had  revolted,  and  her  troops  were  already  on 
their  march  towards  the  Hungarian  capital.  Austria  now  openly 
supported  the  Croats ;  and  an  order  of  the  emperor,  on  the  5th  of 
October,  for  some  troops  stationed  in  Vienna  to  march  against  Hun- 
gary, produced  another  Bevolution  in  the  Austrian  capital  The 
people,  sympathizing  with  the  Hungarians,  opposed  the  march  of  the 
troops:  a  sanguinary  contest  followed;  the  insurgents  triumphed; 
the  ministry  was  overthrown ;  the  minister  of  war  murdered ;  and 
the  emperor  fled  to  Olmutz,'  attended  by  the  troops  that  remained 

1.  IfiMf  ary,  tak<m  In  lit  wtdeat  •oeeptAtlon,  Ineludes,  b«tldM  Hnngwy  proper,  Croidii 
fliATODia,  ibe  military  frontier  prortnoee,  ibe  Banal,  and  Tranaylrania.  The  Carpatbtaa  aooa- 
laina  form  Die  boundary  of  Hungary  on  the  noriti-east,  separaUng  It  from  Galicia  and  L«d»> 
meria.  The  greater  pari  of  the  liingdom  oonsitta  of  two  exieiiti  ve  plains ;— the  plain  of  Upper 
Hungary,  north  of  Boda,  travened  by  the  Danube  from  weit  to  east ;  and  the  great  plain  ^ 
Southern  Hungary,  eouth  of  Buda,  watered  by  the  Danabe  and  lu  trlbutarlea,  the  Dny% 
the  \iTe,  and  the  Theisa,  with  the  numeroua  aflluenU  of  the  latter.  The  whole  of  tbii 
lowei  plain,  an  exoeedtngly  fertile  territory,  embracing  thlriy*eix  ttieuaand  Eogliah  tqmn 
nilea,  la  in  eearoely  a  single  point  more  than  one  hnndred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Deaab* 
(Jlfap  No.  XVU.) 

S.  Croatia,  (Austrian)  regarded  as  forming  the  maritime  portion  of  Hongary,  has  SUvooiii 
Tuiklsh  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  on  the  east  and  south-east,  and  the  Adriat!  j  on  the  eoutli-veiL 
The  Drave  separates  it  from  Hungary  proper.  The  OoaU  are  of  SlaTonio  slock,  and  ipcak  t 
dialed  which  has  a  greater  afBntty  with  the  Polish  than  any  other  language.  About  the  j«r 
1180  CroatU  was  incorporated  with  Hungary.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

I.  Otmuiij  a  town  of  Moravia,  and  ono  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  Austrian  empln^  li 
«i  the  river  March,  forty  miles  north-eaMt  of  Brunn.    Olmuu  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  ta  *i 
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faithful  to  his  oaose.  Fortunately  for  the  emperor,  a  large  and  faith- 
ful army  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  enabled  him  soon  to  concentrate 
an  overwhelming  force  around  the  chief  seat  of  rebellion :  Prince 
Windischgratz  from  the  north,  and  Jellachich  the  ban  or  governor 
of  Croatia  from  the  south,  united  their  forces  before  Vienna :  on 
the  morning  of  the  2dth  of  October  they  opened  their  batteries  on 
the  city;  and  on  the  31st,  after  a  great  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, compelled  an  unconditional  surrender.  Of  sixteen  hundred 
persons  arrested  under  martial  law,  nine  only  were  punished  with 
death. 

10.  While  these  events  were  occurring  at  Vienna,  a  Hungarian 
army  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men,  which  had  pursued  Jellachich 
to  the  Austrian  frontier,  had  remained  there  many  days  awaiting  an 
invitation  from  the  Viennese  to  come  to  their  aid.  At  last,  on  the 
28th  of  October,  the  Hungarians  took  the  responsibility  of  advancing 
into  the  Austrian  territory :  on  the  30th  and  Slst  they  met  the  im- 
perialists, when  some  skirmishing  ensued ;  but  the  fatal  blow  had 
already  been  struck  at  Vienna,  and  the  Hungarian  army  recrossed 
the  frontiers. 

1 1.  The  second  Revolution  of  Vienna  was  a  riot,  neither  national 
nor  liberal  in  its  character,  and  not  participated  in  by  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire ;  but  its  suppression,  in  connection  with  the 
scenes  of  anarchy  which  preceded  it,  produced  an  unfavorable  effect 
on  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  A  re- 
action  had  already  taken  place  in  the  popular  mmd :  peace,  under 
imperial  rule,  began  to  be  preferred  to  the  unchecked  excesses  of  the 
mob :  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  yearning  for  repose,  resigned  his 
erown  in  favor  of  his  nephew  the  Archduke  Joseph :  the  government 
resumed  its  despotic  powers ;  and  Austria  fell  back  to  her  old  posi* 
tion.  In  Prussia,  Frederick  William,  imitatuig  the  Austrian  empe- 
ror, and  calling  the  army  to  his  aid,  dissolved  the  assembly  which  he 
had  called  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  constitution,  and  forgot 
all  his  promises  in  favor  of  reform  and  constitutional  liberty.  With 
Prussia  and  Austria  against  them,  the  smaller  German  States,  di- 
vided in  their  counsels,  could  accomplish  nothing ;  and  the  projeet 
of  German  unity  was  virtually  abandoned. 

IV.  Revolutions  in  Italy.  1.  Since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Aus- 
trian influence  has  been  predominant  in  Italy.     The  Congress  of 

Thtrtx  Yean*  War :  it  was  besieged  unsuooeasrully  by  Frederick  the  Great  la  1798 ;  and  Laftjr* 
ette  was  coiiflued  there  io  1794.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 
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Vienna  assigned  to  Austria  the  whole  Milanese  and  Venetian  p'^or- 
inces,  now  included  in  Austrian  Lombardj :  at  the  same  time  the 
'  dependent  thrones  of  Tuscany,  Modena,'  and  Parma,*  were  filled  by 
members  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Austria,  in  her  steady  adherence  to  the  principles  of  despotism,  had 
exacted  treaties  from  all  the  princes  of  Italy,  stipulating  that  no  oon- 
stitution  should  be  granted  to  their  subjects.  When,  in  1820,  the 
Neapolitans  established  a  constitution,  Austria  suppressed  it  by  the 
force  of  arms,  (see  p.  516) :  in  1821  she  interfered  in  Piedmont; 
and  in  1831  and  1832,  in  the  Papal  States'  also,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressiqg  all  liberal  tendencies,  whether  in  the  government  or  the 
people. 

2.  The  election  in  June  1846,  of  Cardinal  Mastai,  to  fill  the  pon- 
tifical chair,  with  the  appellation  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  threatened  the 
subversion  of  Austrian  infiuence  throughout  a  great  part  of  Italy. 
The  pope,  a  plain  upright  man,  earnestly  desiring  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  people,  immediately  commenced  the  work  of  reform; 
and  the  liberal  course  pursued  by  him  at  once  revived  the  spirit  of 
nationality  throughout  the  entire  peninsula.  Austria,  alarmed  bj 
these  movements,  used  every  means  to  change  the  course  of  the  pope; 
and  on  the  19th  of  July,  1847,  the  Austrian  army  entered  Ferrara,^ 
a  northern  frontier  town  of  the  Papal  States.  The  occupation  of 
Ferrara  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  against  the  emperOT  of 
Austria,  not  only  in  Kome,  but  also  in  Florence,  Bologna,*  Lucca,* 
and  Genoa,  without  regard  to  their  distinct  governments.     In  De- 

1.  The  Duehjf  of  Modena  is  a  State  of  nortbem  Italy,  having  Austrian  Lombardj  on  tkm 
nortit,  the  northern  dlrision  of  the  Papal  States  on  the  east,  Parma  on  the  west,  and  Toacanf^ 
Lucca,  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south,  ^•tfmo,  the  ancient  .WittMa,  la  the  capital.  T%m 
goremment,  an  absolute  monarchy,  is  possessed  by  a  coUateral  branch  of  the  House  of  Amtria. 

3.  The  JJuchy  of  Parma  adjoins  Modena  on  the  west,  and  has  Austrian  Lombardy  ob  Um 
north,  from  which  It  Is  separated  by  the  Po.  GoYemment,  an  absolute  monanby.  Ckpltali 
Parma,  thirty-thrae  miles  south-west  from  Mantua. 

3.  The  Papal  States,  or  the  ^  States  of  the  Church,"  occupying  a  great  part  of  central,  vlth  a 
portion  of  northern  Italy,  have  Austrian  Italy  on  the  north,  from  which  they  are  aeparatwl  kf 
the  Po ;  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  west ;  the  NeapoUtan  dominioai  «a 
the  south ;  and  the  Adriatic  on  the  north-easi. 

4.  Ferraraj  formeriy  an  Independent  duchy  belonging  to  the  ftoilly  of  Est^  and  bow  Cto 
most  northern  dty  belonging  to  the  pope,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Volano,  flv«  miles  tovlk 
of  the  Po,  and  flfly-ihree  miles  south-west  from  Venice. 

6.  Bologna,  the  second  city  In  rank  in  the  I^pal  States,  is  at  the  southern  Yerge  of  the  rwSUtf 
of  the  Po,  twenty-flve  miles  souUi-west  from  Ferrara.  Bologna,  which  has  always  assumed  the 
Uilo  of  **  Learned,"  has  given  birth  to  eight  popes,  nearly  two  hundred  cardinals,  and  m^M 
ttuin  one  thousand  literary  and  scientific  men  and  artists. 

6.  Lueea,  a  duchy  of  central  Italy,  and,  next  to  San  Marino,  the  smallesi  of  the  Italian 
States,  has  the  duchy  of  Modena  on  the  north,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south-weM. 
LUC4M,  Ita  capital.  Is  eleren  miles  north-east  of  Pisa,  and  thirty-eight  west  of  Florence. 
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oember  the  Anstrian  army  was  withdrawn ;  and  the  right  of  the 
States  of  Italy,  not  under  Austrian  role,  to  choose  their  own  forms 
of  government,  seemed  to  be  conceded. 

3.  The  Austrian  emperor,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  Lombardy, 
which  was  already  in  commotion,  increased  his  forces  in  that  proy- 
ince,  until,  in  the  beginning  of  March  1848,  the  different  garrisons 
numbered  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The  proclamation  of  a  republio 
in  France  hastened  the  crisis  in  the  Austrian  portion  of  Italy,  and, 
by  the  unexpected  tidings  of  the  Revolution  in  Vienna,  the  climax 
was  precipitated.  On  the  18th  of  March  the  citizens  of  Milan  arose 
in  insurrection,  and  after  a  contest  of  five  days  drove  the  Austrian 
troops,  commanded  by  Marshal  Radetsky,  from  the  city.  At  the 
same  time  the  Austrians  were  driven  out  of  Parma  and  Pavia ;  and 
nearly  all  the  Yenetian  territory  was  in  open  insurrection.  On  th0 
23d  of  March  the  king  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  issued  a  procla- 
mation in  &vor  of  Italian  nationality,  and  marched  into  Lombardy 
fo  aid  in  driving  the  Austrians  beyond  the  Alps.  The  Austi'ian  gen- 
eneral,  Radetsky,  a  skilful  and  veteran  commander,  retreated  until  he 
^uld  concentrate  all  his  forces,  when  he  returned  to  meet  the  Ital- 
ians, who,  gradually  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  were  soon 
compelled  to  retire ;  and  one  by  one  the  Austrians  regained  possess- 
ion of  all  the  cities  from  which  they  had  been  driven.  After  defeat- 
ing the  Sardinian  king  in  several  engagements  during  the  latter  part 
of  July,  on  the  5th  of  August  Radetsky  was  again  before  Milan  :  all 
Lombardy  submitted ;  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon ;  and  Oharleet 
Albert  retired  to  his  own  dominions. 

4.  After  some  attempts  of  England  and  France  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  the  aiunistice  Was  terminated  by  Charles 
Albert  on  the  20th  of  March,  1849,  on  the  avowed  ground  that  its 
terms  had  been  repeatedly  violated  by  the  Austrians ;  but^  in  reality, 
in  obedience  to  the  clamors  of  his  people,  and  as  the  only  chance  of 
saving  his  crown,  and  preventing  Sardinia  from  becoming  a  republic. 
Sardinia  was  poorly  prepared  for  the  conflict :  her  forces  were  badly 
organized,  and  her  officers  incompetent ;  while  opposed  to  them  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  best-disciplined  armies  in  Europe,  under 
the  command  of  an  able  and  experienced  general.  At  twelve  o^clock 
on  the  20th,  the  moment  that  the  armistice  expired,  Radetsky  entered 
Piedmont,  while  the  Sardinians  were  utterly  ignorant  of  his  move- 
ments ;  and  by  the  24th  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Charles  Albert, 
defeated  in  three  battles,  and  rightly  judging  that  more  favor  would 

35 
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be  shown  bis  coimtrynen  if  the  sapreme  power  were  in  other  bandsi 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Victor  Emanuel  on  the  evening  of  the 
23d,  and  in  a  few  hours  left  the  country — bidding  adieu  not  only  to 
his  crown,  but  his  kingdom  also.  Victor  Emanuel  purchased  peace 
by  the  payment  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  as  mdemnity  for  the  ez 
penses  of  the  war. 

5.  While  these  successes  were  attending  the  Austrian  arms  in 
Piedmont,  an  Austrian  army  was  blockading  Venice,  which  on  the 
22d  of  March,  1848,  had  proclaimed  the  <<  Eepublic  of  Saint  Mark"* 
Venice  held  out  until  her  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  property  had  been  destroyed — ^not  less  than  sixty  thousand 
shot  and  shells  having  been  thrown  into  the  city  during  the  last  few 
days  of  the  siege.  In  the  last  days  of  August  1849,  Venice  sur- 
rendered to  Marshal  Badetsky ; — and  with  the  fall  of  the  Republio 
of  Saint  Mark,  Austria  recovered  her  authority  throughout  all  north- 
em  Italy. 

6.  During  this  period  the  southern  portions  of  the  peninsula  were 
far  from  enjoying  tranquillity.  The  subjects  of  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Naples'  and  Sicily,  had  risen  early  in  1848,  and  their  demands  for  a 
constitution  were  acceded  to ;  but  the  promises  of  the  king  to  the 
Sicilians  were  broken,  and  Sicily  revolted  from  his  authority,  and 
elected  for  her  sovereign  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  the  second  son  of 
Charles  Albert  king  of  Sardinia.  A  sanguinary  war  between  the 
Neapolitans  and  Sicilians  followed :  Messina,  after  two  days'  bom- 
bardment, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans :  the  Sicilians  were 
defeated  in  a  desperate  battle  at  Catania ;  Syracuse,  terror  strick^ 
surrendered  without  a  blow :  Palermo,'  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
islanders,  fell  after  a  short  struggle ;  and  Ferdinand  of  Naples  re- 
sumed his  former  sway  as  unlimited  monarch  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

7.  From  the  well-known  liberal  character  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  and 
the  manner  in  which  his  reign  began,  it  was  to  be  expected  that|  in 
the  Papal  States  at  least,  liberty  would  find  a  quiet  asylum.  For  a 
time  prince  and  people  were  united  in  the  noble  cause  of  the  political 
regeneration  of  Italy ;  but  the  people  soon  outran  the  pope  in  the 
march  of  reform,  and  began  to  murmur  because  he  lingered  so  far 
behind  them.  He  granted  liberty  of  the  press,  and  its  license 
alarmed  him  :  he  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  oould 

1.  Tbe  Kingdom  of  JV^/w,  ottMnriM  cdled  the  •'Kingdom  of  the  two  Sldlifli»»  ■Htfr 
IdMtlcal  wlUi  Um  Magna  Unada  of  aaaqnitjr,  oomfniMa  tbe  aoothani  portton oCItafy, 
wtth  Sldly  and  ibe  a4|ao6nt  talanda. 

%  Patmmo  t  aaa  Pamnwmt^  y,  117* 
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Bot  control  the  use  of  them  :  he  named  a  coonoil  to  asabt  him  in  the 
administration  of  civil  affairs,  but  was  dismayed  at  the  cries  for  a 
representative  assembly  that  shonld  share  in  tbe  government  of  the 
country. 

8.  In  the  summer  of  1848  symptoms  of  reaction  began  to  appear* 
Pius  signified  to  the  Boman  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  it  was  asking 
too  much ;  and  his  appointment  of  Eossi  to  the  post  of  prime  minis- 
ter exasperated  the  people,  and  diminished  his  own  popularity 
Rossi's  avowed  hostility  to  the  democratic  movement  led  to  his 
assassination  on  the  15th  of  November,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  open 
the  Chambers ;  and  eight  days  later  the  pope  fled  from  Rome,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  GUeta,*  in  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Naples. 
On  the  9th  of  February  following,  a  National  Assembly,  elected  by 
the  people,  proclaimed  that  the  pope's  temporal  power  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  form  of  government  of  the  Roman  State|  should  be  a 
pure  democracy,  with  the  name  of  "  The  Roman  Republic:" 

9.  Month  after  month  Pius  remained  at  Oaeta,  unwilling  to  de- 
mand foreign  aid  to  reinstate  him  in  his  temporal  sovereignty,  and 
hoping  that  his  people,  acknowledging  their  past  misconduct,  would 
recall  him  of  their  own  accotd ;  but  no  signs  of  any  change  in  his 
favor  being  exhibited,  he  at  length  availed  himself  of  the  only  re- 
source left  him.  The  Roman  Catholic  powers  of  Austria,  Naples, 
Spain,  and  France,  responded  to  his  appeal  for  aid :  the  Austriana 
entered  the  Papal  States  on  the  north — the  Neapolitans  on  the 
south — a  body  of  Spanish  troops  landed  on  the  coast — ^and,  to  the 
shame  of  republican  France,  towards  the  close  of  April  a  French 
army,  under  the  command  of  General  Oudinot,  was  sent  to  southern 
Italy,  under  the  avowed  pretence  of  checking  Austrian  influence  in 
that  quarter,  but,  in  reality,  as  the  sequel  proved,  to  restore  papal 
authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

1 0.  The  pretended  "  friendly  and  disinterested  mission"  of  the  French 
army  was  resisted  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  the  days  of  the  early 
Boman  Republic,  and  the  first  attack  of  the  French  upon  the  city  of 
Rome  resulted  in  their  defeat ;  but  the  assailants  were  reenfbrced,  and, 
after  a  regular  siege  and  bombardment,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1849, 
Bome  surrendered.  When  the  French  troops  entered  the  city  they 
were  received  with  silence  and  coldness  on  the  part  of  the  people ; 

L  €h€ta  b  a  itrongly-fbrtiOed  sMport  town,  fbrtj^ma  milw  north-wait  firom  Naptat,  and 
■eventy-lwo  milet  8oa*4i  «ast  from  Rome.  Otetn  was  pat  to  death,  by  order  of  Antooy,  in  the 
■amtfidtate  ridnity  of  UiU  town. 
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flie  Roman  goards  oonid  not  be  incbeed  to  pay  theim  the  eita^maj 
salute ;  the  common  laborers  refosed  to  engage  in  remormg  tiie  bar- 
ricades from  the  streets,  and  the  French  soldiers  were  compelled  Ur 
perform  this  task  themselves.  Pius  the  Ninth  retomed  to  Borne, 
stealthily,  and  in  the  night,  a  changed  man.  Three  years  of  political 
experience  had  changed  his  zeal  for  reform  into  the  most  imbit* 
tered  feelings  towards  all  democratic  institutions :  political  toleranoe 
gave  place  to  the  most  determined  support  of  absolutism ;  and  the 
blcssmgs  with  which  his  people  once  greeted  him  were  changed  to 
curses. 

y.  Hungarian  Wak.  1.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  tiie  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  second  Revolution  in  Vienna,  m  October  1848, 
was  the  order  to  some  Austrian  troops  stationed  in  Vienna  to  mardi 
to  the  aid  of  the  Croats,  who  had  revolted  from  Hungary.  The  Hon* 
garian  and  Croatian  war  soon  became  a  war  between  Hungary  tod 
Austria.  In  order  to  understand  the  true  character  of  this  important 
war  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  previous  political  connectioD 
between  the  two  countries. 

2.  The  Magyars,  from  whom  the  present  Hungarians  are  deseend' 
ed,  were  a  numerons  and  powerful  Asiatic  tribe,  which,  after  ofe^ 
running  a  great  part  of  central  Europe,  settled  in  the  fertile  plaint 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,'  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  o^tmy* 
For  a  long  period  the  government  of  the  Magyars  was  an  eleetive 
monarchy,  and  in  the  year  1526  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  of  the  hooM 
of  Hapsburg,  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Hungary ;  and  this  iral 
the  first  connection  between  the  two  countries.  Seven  saocoeding 
Austrian  princes  of  the  same  house  were  elected  in  snccessioii  by  tbe 
Hungarian  Diet,  until,  in  the  year  1687,  Uie  Diet  declared  the  boo- 
cession  to  the  Hungarian  throne  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Hapsboig; 
yet  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  was  not  affected  thereby,  al* 
though  Hungary,  with  all  its  dependent  provinces,  among  which  was 
Croatia,  became  permanently  attached  to  the  Austrian  dominiona 
The  same  as  Bohemia,  it  acknowledged  the  Austrian  emperor  fof  ita 
monarch ;  but  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  were  still  separtte 
nntianSf  each  governed  by  its  own  laws. 

3.  In  the  year  1790  Leopold  the  Second,  emperor  of  Austria, 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  ligned  a  sokon 

I.  Ite  TheU»^  (andent  7V»i»nu,)  ft  northern  tribatary  of  the  Dwrabe,  li  ft  Ivge  nd  MvW 
«ible  rlTer  of  Hungarjr,  flowing  aouth  through  the  greftt  Hongariaa  ptelo.  The  flM  <f  la 
bftiin  ii  eetimftled  fti  ilx  tboanad  square  mllet.    (Jtf^  No  XVIU 
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deolaraticm  tbat  '<  HuQgary  ia  «  free  and  independent  nation  in  her 
entire  sjstem  of  legislation  and  government,"  and  that  "  all  royal 
patents  not  issued  in  conjunction  with  the  Hungarian  Diet,  are  illegal, 
null,  and  yoid.''  After  the  peace  of  1815,  Francis  the  Second  re- 
solved to  govern  Hungary  without  the  aid  of  a  Diet,  in  violation  of 
the  laws  which  he  had  sworn  to  support ;  but  after  a  loog  period  of 
confusion  he  found  it  necessary,  in  1825,  to  yield,  and  again  summon 
the  Diet  His  attempt  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  Hungary,  ter- 
minated in  renewed  acknowledgmenl  of  the  constitutional  rights  oi 
the  Hungarians,  and  a  reiteration  of  the  declaratory  act  of  1790. 

4»  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  who  succeeded  his  father  Francis  in  1835, 
took  the  usual  coronation  oatii,  acknowledging  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  independence  of  Hungary ;  and  the  project  of  incorporating 
Hupgary  with  Austria  seemed  to  be  abandoned;  but  still  the  empe- 
ror, by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  making  i4>pointment8 
to  office,  could  command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  the  Magnates, 
and,  by  the  influence  which  he  could  exert  in  the  elections,  hoped  to 
secure  an  ascendency  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  Moreover,  the  af- 
fiiirs  of  Hungary,  instead  of  being  regulated  in  Hungary  by  native 
Hungarians,  were  managed  by  a  bureau  or  chancery  in  Vienna,  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  Austrian  cabinet.  Austrian 
influence  very  naturally  produced  an  Austrian  party  in  the  country, 
opposed  to  which  was  the  great  mass  of  the  Hungarians,  who  took 
the  designation  of  the  Liberal  or  Patriotic  party. 

5.  At  a  most  opportune  moment,  just  after  the  first  Revolution  in 
Vienna,  in  March  1 848,  when  the  emperor  had  conceded  to  the  people 
of  his  hereditary  States  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  demand- 
ed, a  deputation  from  Hungary  appeared,  asking,  for  their  kingdom, 
the  royal  assent  to  a  series  of  acts  passed  by  the  Hungarian  Diet, 
providing  for  its  annual  meeting,  the  miion  of  Transylvania  and 
Hungary,  the  organisation  of  a  National  Guard,  equality  of  taxation 
for  all  classes,  religious  toleration,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  a  re- 
sponsible ministry.  After  some  delay  these  acts  received  the  royal 
assent,  and  on  the  1 1th  of  April  were  copffirmed  by  the  emperor  per- 
sonally, in  the  midst  of  the  Diet  assembled  at  Pesth,*  the  capital  of 
Hungary.  These  concessions  were  received  with  the  utmost  joy 
throughout  the  Hungarian  nation. 

1.  Pestk,  which,  in  coi^atieUon  with  BiuU,  i«  the  seat  of  goTernment  of  Hungary,  to  on  Um 
Mtt  aide  of  the  Dnnube,  imtB6dtot«ljr  oppodte  Buda,  with  which  It  to  eooneotad  by  a  bridg* 
«f  boat*.  PopiUation  about  v'xty-llva  tbouMiid.  It  toiMie  hundiwl  aal  ttaif^y^hre  mUaa  •DBlto> 
cast  (hun  Vienna.    {Map  Na  XVU.) 
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6.  The  sadden  change  firom  the  restrunts  of  a  rigid  goYernment 
to  the  enjoymeDt  of  constitutioDal  liberty,  exerted,  among  the  manei 
who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  no  political  priyileges,  and  especially  in  the 
provinces  dependent  upon  Hungary,  an  influence  the  most  adverse  to 
rational  freedom.  Liberty  was  construed  to  mean  license  :  in  some 
places  the  Jews  were  plundered  and  maltreated :  officers  and  jurors 
who  did  their  duty  were  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  mob  :  the 
imbittered  feelings  and  prejudices  of  race  were  kindled  into  all  their 
fury ;  and  the  most  horrid  atrocities  were  committed,  while  the  new 
government,  scarcely  organized,  was  too  feeble  to  afford  protection  to 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  more  peaceful  inhabitants.  Calls 
upon  the  Austrian  government  for  assistance  from  the  Austrian 
troops  in  the  provinces  to  suppress  this  anarchy  were  unheeded ;  and 
the  indifference  thus  shown  to  the  welfare  of  Hungary  gave  rise  to  Um 
first  threats  of  separation. 

7.  A  more  alarming  danger  to  Hungary  was  the  opposition  against 
her  in  her  own  provinces,  first  secretly  encouraged,  and  afterwards 
openly  aided,  by  the  Austrian  government  The  Hungarian  domiiw 
ions  embrace  a  population  of  about  fifteen  millions,  of  whom  only 
six  millions  are  Magyars ;  and  unfortunately  the  other  eight  millions 
were  so  jealous  of  the  Magyar  ascendency  as  to  be  found  either  cold 
to  the  cause  of  Hungary,  or  openly  joining  the  Austrian  party. 
First  the  Croats,  a  portion  of  the  southern  Slavi,  or  Slavonians,'  af 
ter  demanding  entire  independence  of  Hungarian  rule,  and  showing 
a  disposition  to  place  themselves  in  more  immediate  connection  with 
Austria,  also  a  Slavonic  nation,  took  up  arms  against  Hungary,  and 
rejected  all  advances  towards  reconciliation.  Notwithstanding  the 
unconstitutionality  of  their  position,  the  emperor  sided  in  their  &vor, 
and  sent  Austrian  armies  to  their  aid.  Portions  of  Slavonia  proper 
joined  the  Croats ;  and  the  Serbs,*  or  Servians,  in  eastern  Slavonia, 
distinguishing  their  revolt  by  the  greatest  atrocities,  with  unrelent- 
ing fury  laid  waste  the  Magyar  villages,  and  massacred  the  unresist- 
ing inhabitants.  The  actual  beginning  of  the  war  on  the  part  of 
Hungary  was  the  bombardment,  on  the  12th  of  June,  184^  of  Car- 

].  The  8lav9nimn9  oompriae  ft  nonwioaB  foailly  of  DftUonti  desoeodanto  of  the  incleiit  Sm^ 
matlftM.  The  SlftTonUui  language  extends  tbroogfaoat  the  whole  of  European  HuaaU ;  wad 
dialecu  of  it  are  q>oken  hy  the  Croatai  Servlana,  and  Slaroniana  proper,  and  alao  hy  the  Fotm 
and  Bohemlaaa. 

S.  The  S*rb*  or  Serrlana,  who  hekwg  to  the  widespread  Staronlan  atoc4^  ara  bdiabltanla  ef 
AeTorktah  proTlnoe  of  Serrtn;  hut  many  of  the  Serha  are  aeatterad  thrtoghovt  the  i 
Hmgailan  pTOTlnoea. 
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lowitz,'  tfae  metropolis  or  holy  city  of  the  Serbs.  The  city  made  a 
braye  defence :  the  Ottoman  Serbs  hastened  across  the  frontiers  to 
the  assistance  of  their  brethren,  and  the  Magyars  were  driven  back 
into  the  fortress  of  Peterwardein.*  The  whole  Servian  race  in  the 
Banat'  then  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  peninsula*  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube  became  the  theatre  of  a  furious  con- 
flict between  the  hostile  races.  Finally,  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  Aus- 
trian cabinet,  throwing  off  all  disguise,  announced  the  intention  of 
Austria  to  support  Croatia  openly.  It  soon  appeared,  also,  that  the 
altered  condition  of  Austria,  consequent  upon  the  late  triumphs  of 
the  imperial  arms  in  Italy,  had  determined  the  emperor  to  revoke 
the  concessions  recently  made  to  Hungary. 

8.  The  Hungarian  Diet,  now  convinced  that  the  constitution  and 
independence  of  Hungary  must  be  defended  by  force  of  arms,  decreed 
a  levy  that  should  raise  the  Hungarian  army  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  In  the  meantime  Jellachioh,  the  ban,  or  governor,  of 
Croatia,  had  advanced  unopposed  into  Hungary,  at  the  head  of  an 
Austrian  and  Croatian  army,  and  had  arrived  within  twenty  miles 
of  Festh,  when  the  eloquence  and  energy  of  Kossuth,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  patriot  party,  collected  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
and  on  the  29th  of  September  Jellachioh  was  repulsed  and  the  capi- 
tal saved.  The  ban  fled,  and  on  the  5th  of  October  the  rear  guard 
of  the  Croatian  army,  ten  thousand  strong,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hungarians. 

9.  Hitherto  both  parties,  the  invaders  and  invaded,  appeared  to 
be  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  emperor-king,  a  kind-hearted  man, 
but  of  moderate  abilities,  and  unfitted  for  the  trying  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself  placed.  Wearied  by  the  contentions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  empire,  desiring  the  good  of  all  his  subjects,  but 
distracted  by  diverse  counsels,  and  involved,  by  a  series  of  intrigues, 
in  conflicting  engagements,  Ferdinand  abdicated  the  throne  on  the 

1.  Carlowitt  it  a  town  of  Slavonla,  on  Uie  right  bank  of  the  Danabei  four  miles  •ontb-eeet  of 
PMerwardein.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

S.  P$t€rwardein^  the  capital  of  the  SlaTonlan  military  ftontler  diitriot,  and  one  of  the  itrongcflt 
ftMrtretset  In  the  Austrian  empire,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  In  eastern  Slavonia.  It 
derives  its  present  name  from  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  marsliaUed  tiere  the  soldiers  of  the  flrst 
fmsade.    {Map  Vo.  XVll.) 

3.  The  Banat^  or  HnngarT-beyond^h^-Tbelss,  is  a  large  dlTision  of  south-eastern  Hongaiy, 
having  Transylvania  on  the  east,  and  fflavonia  on  the  west    (Jlfs^  No.  XVIL) 

a.  **  The  very  spot  that  was,  in  1007,  the  theatre  that  witnessed  tlie  splendid  victories  of 
Eofene  of  Savoy  over  the  Turks,  and  which  were  followed  by  the  peace  of  Oarlowits,  thai 
memorable  va  In  the  history  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  of  £urope.''~«etfss*d«iwtria|U.jp.ed> 
•m|».3M. 
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2d  of  Peoembtir,  but  a  ^ort  time  after  the  second  BevolutbB  wl 
Yienna,  (see  p.  542 ;)  and,  by  a  family  arrangement,  the  crown  wa« 
transferred,  not  to  the  next  heir,  Ferdinand's  brother,  but  to  his 
;iephew  Francis  Joseph.  The  Hungarian  Diet,  declaring  that  Ferdi- 
nand had  no  right  to  lay  down  the  crown  of  Hungary  and  transfer 
it  to  another — that  the  same  was  settled  by  statute  on  the  direct  heirs 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg — and,  moreover,  that  Francis  Joseph  had 
not  taken  the  requisite  oath,  in  the  Hungarian  capital,  to  preserve  in- 
violate the  constitution,  laws,  and  liberties,  of  the  Hungarians,— de< 
nied  the  right  of  the  new  emperor  to  reign  over  their  nation.  The 
Hungarians,  however,  averse  to  a  war  with  Austria,  attempted  nego- 
tiations for  a  settlement  of  all  difficulties ;  but  the  Austrian  cabinet^ 
desirous  of  setting  aside  the  constitutional  privileges  recently  grant- 
ed to  Hungary,  had  resolved  upon  the  unconditional  submission  of 
the  Hungarians ;  and  the  new  emperor  yielded  himself  to  the  course 
of  policy  dictated  by  his  ministers. 

1 0.  With  the  alarming  prospect  of  a  desperate  conflict  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  Austrian  empire,  several  of  the  Hungarian  leaders, 
who  had  thus  far  supported  all  the  measures  of  the  movement  party, 
withdrew  altogether  from  the  struggle ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
Hungarian  people,  more  than  one-half  of  the  high  aristocracy,  and 
nearly  all  the  untitled  nobility,  and  both  Romanist  and  Protestant 
clergy,  rallied  around  Kossuth,  and  sided  with  the  country.  Although 
the  peasantry,  whom  the  constitution  had  elevated  from  the  condition 
of  serfs  to  that  of  freemen,  rose  en  masse,  arms  and  ammunition 
were  wanting,  and  the  regular  troops  of  Hungary  were  still  in  Italy, 
fighting  the  battles  of  Austria.  Manufactories  of  powder  and  arms 
had  to  be  established ;  but  they  arose  as  if  by  magic ;  and  in  every 
town  the  anvils  rang  with  the  clang  of  the  arms  which  the  artizans 
forged  by  night  and  by  day.  But,  after  all  possible  efforts,  the  Hun- 
garian army,  at  the  actual  opening  of  the  campaign  in  December 
1848,  amounted  to  only  about  sixty -five  thousand  men,  which  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  forces  which  Austria  was  concentrating 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  country. 

11.  The  plan  of  Prince  Windischgratz,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Austrian  forces,  consisted  in  invading  Hungary  from  nine  points  at 
the  same  time — ^all  the  lines  of  attack  tending  to  a  common  centre, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  main  divisions  of  the  Austrian 
army,  entering  Hungary  from  the  north  and  west,  met  with  but  little 
opposition  from  the  Hungarian  general  Gorgey,  who  had  the 
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maud  in  that  quarter,  and  on  the  5tli  of  January,  1849,  both  Win- 
dischgratz  and  Jcllachicli  entered  Pesth  without  striking  a  blow. 
Kossuth  and  the  government  retired  to  Debreczin/  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  kingdom,  leaving  a  strong  garrison,  however,  in 
the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Coraorn,'  while  the  Hungarian 
forces  gradually  concentrated  in  the  valley  of  the  Theiss,  from 
Eperies*  to  the  Danube.  To  protect  the  rear,  General  Bern,  a  Pole, 
was  sent  to  Bukowina,*  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Transylvania,  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  men. 

12.  On  the  30th  of  January  the  Hungarians  lost  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Esseck*  in  Slavonia,  which  surrendered  with  about  five  thou- 
sand men.  About  the  same  time  Bern  was  driven  from  Bukowina, 
and,  after  repeated  disasters,  from  Transylvania  also, — the  Saxons 
and  Wallachs,*  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  having  jomed 
the  Austrians.  The  Szeklers,  however,  a  wild,  restless,  and  warlike 
race  of  southern  Hungary,  espousing  the  side  of  the  Hungarians, 
placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  Bern,  who,  thus  reenforced, 
was  soon  in  a  condition  to  resume  the  oflfensive.  Again  he  entered 
Transylvania,  at  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined  corps  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men ;  and  although  ten  thousand  Russian  troops  had  crossed 
the  frontiers  to  aid  the  Austrians,  he  repeatedly  defeated  their  united 
forces,  took  Hermanstadt^  after  a  severe  battle,  and  entered  Cron- 
stadt'  without  opposition.     In  a  few  weeks  Bern  was  complete  master 

J.  Dehrcezin^  the  great  mart  for  the  produce  of  northern  and  easiern  Hungary,  Is  ettuated  in 
a  flat,  sandy,  and  arid  plain,  one  hundred  aad  (burteon  miles  east  of  Fcsth.  Population  forty. 
Ave  thousand.    (J/a/>  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Comom,  situaied  on  u  point  of  Kind  formed  by  the  conflaonce  of  the  Waag  and  the  Dan- 
•be,  Is  forty-«lx  miles  norilv-eajst  of  Buda.  The  citadel  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortreMes  ia 
Europe,  and  has  never  boon  taken.    (Map  No.  X  Vil.) 

3.  Eperiea  is  a  forlifled  town  of  Upper  Jlungurj',  on  an  aflluent  of  the  ITieisa,  one  hundred 
and  forty  in{|«s  north-east  of  Pesth. 

4.  Bukowina^  ceded  by  the  Turks  to  Austria  in  1774,  is  now  included  in  Gallda  and  Lodo- 
meria.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

5.  Ktneek,  (anr.ient  Mursin^)  the  capital  of  Slavonln,  is  R  strongly-fortified  town  situated  on 
the  Drove,  thirteen  miles  fruiu  its  confluence  with  the  Danube.  It  is  one  hundred  and  thirtj'^ 
four  milfs  south  of  Buda.  Mursia^  founded  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  in  the  year  125,  became 
the  capital  of  Lower  Paniionia.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

d.  The  If  a//acA^— properly  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tnrco-Rusihm  province  of  Wallachla,  are 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Ducians.    (Pronounced  VVol'-Iaks:  \Vol-ia'-ke-a.) 

7.  Hermanstadt^  the  capital  of  the  "  Saxon  land,"  a  Saxon  portion  of  Transylvania,  Is  situated 
\n  an  cxtcnBivo  and  fertile  plain,  on  a  branch  of  the  Aluta,  in  the  southern  part  of  Transyl- 
vania.   (.Va;»  Nr».  XVIL) 

8.  Cronsiadt,  the  largest  and  most  populous,  as  well  as  the  principal  manufacturing  and 
oommerclal  town  of  Tnmsylvania— also  in  tlie  ♦*  Saxon  land"— is  seventy  miles  east  of  Hei^ 

dt    CMup  Ho.  XVII.) 
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of  TransylTanift,  from  which  he  passed  into  the  Banat,  and  ei^tored 
Temeswar,*  its  capital. 

13.  In  the  meantime  important  eyents  had  occurred  in  the  Tslley 
of  the  Theiss.  About  the  first  of  February  General  Dembinski, 
also  a  Pole,  was  inyested,  by  Kossuth,  with  the  command- in-chief  of 
the  Hungarian  armies.  Although  the  appointment  of  Dembioskl 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  native  Hungarian  officers,  who  seconded 
him  with  little  cordiality,  yet  his  plan  of  operations  was  jadici(ni& 
Leaving  strong  garrisons  at  Szegedin'  and  on  the  Maros,*  about  the 
middle  of  February  he  concentrated  his  forces  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Theiss,  to  meet  the  Austrians,  then  advancing  in  fall  force 
under  Windischgratz.  In  the  vicinity  of  Kapolna/  on  the  26th  and 
27th,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  between  forty  thousand  Hungarians 
and  sixty  thousand  Austrians,  without  any  decisive  result ;  but  had 
it  not  been  for  the  inactivity  of  Gorgey,  who  restricted  himself  to  a 
defensive  position,  the  Austrians  would  have  suffered  a  total  defeat 

14.  Early  in  March  Dembinski  resigned,  and  General  Vetterwaa 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Hungarian  forces ;  but  oving 
to  the  illness  of  Vetter  the  command  soon  devolved  on  Gorgey, 
under  whom  was  gained  a  series  of  victories  by  which  the  Austrians 
were  for  a  time  driven  out  of  Hungary.  On  the  4th  of  April  Jella* 
ohich  was  defeated  at  Tapiobieske,*  and  on  the  6th  the  corps  of 
Windischgratz  at  Godollo :"  on  the  9  th  Gorgey  took  Waitzen*  by 
storm  :  on  the  19  th  the  Ausrians  were  defeated  in  a  desperate  battle 
at  Nagy-Sarlo ;'  and  on  the  20th  Gorgey  relieved  the  fortress  of 
Comorn,  which  the  Austrians  had  closely  besieged  during  several 
months.  In  a  few  days  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians  was  driren 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  when  nothing  but  a  routed  army 
remained  between  the  Hungarians  and  the  city  of  Vienna.  Had 
Gorgey  then  followed  up  his  successes,  as  he  was  strongly  urged 
to  do  by  Kossuth,  in  two  days  his  forces  might  have  bivouacked 
in  the  Austrian  capital ;  but  he  remained  inactive  eight  days  at 
Comorn,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Buda,' 

1.  TVniMioar,  ttie  capital  of  the  Banat,  ia  a  strongly-Tortlfled  town.  aereDty^re  mHei  on*^ 
•aatof  Peterwardelii.  It  waa  taken  fh)m  the  Turks  In  1716  by  Prince  Eugene.  The  Bcgt 
canal,  aerenty-three  miles  in  length,  paaaes  through  the  town.  Taneawar  is  supposed  lo  R^ 
resent  the  ancient  Tablscus,  (o  which  Ovid  was  banished.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

a.  Siegtdin  la  a  large  town  of  Hungary,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maroa  and  ihi 
Tbeias,  one  hundred  nillea  south-east  of  Pesth.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  For  ttie  river  Maroa,  and  Uie  towns  Kapolna,  Taplobleske,  GGdOlM,  Waiuen,  and  Ktlf 
■arlo,  see  Map  No.  XVII. 

4.  Buda,  aitaated  on  the  right  bank  of  Om  Dtnab«»  one  hondrcd  and  thifty^Te  mOai  sodk 
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irbich  was  carried  liy  storm  on  the  21st  of  May.  Buda  was  the  bait 
which  the  retreating  army  left  behind  them  to  lure  the  Hungarians ; 
and  its  siege  was  the  salyation  of  Vienna,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire. 

15.  On  the  4th  of  March  the  Austrian  emperor  had  made  known 
the  project  of  a  constitution  for  his  empire,  the  effect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  rob  Hungary  of  her  independence  and  constitutional 
rights.  This  measure,  in  connection  with  the  well-known  fact  that 
Kussia  had  been  invoked  to  lend  her  aid  in  suppressing  the  Hungarian 
rebellion,  induced  the  Hungarian  Diet  to  make,  on  the  1 4th  of  July, 
1849,  the  declaration  of  Hungarian  independence.  The  Diet  also 
decreed  that,  until  the  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  for  the 
future  should  be  fixed  by  the  nation,  the  government  should  be  con- 
ducted by  Louis  Kossuth  and  the  ministers  to  be  appointed  by  him. 
Kossuth  was  thereupon  unanimously  declared  governor  of  Hungary, 
with  little  less  than  regal  powers. 

16.  The  demand  which  the  Austrian  emperor  had  made  upon  the 
Czar  for  assistance  was  neither  rejected  nor  delayed ;  and  prepara- 
tions for  a  second  campaign  against  Hungary  were  speedily  com- 
pleted. Four  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  were  Russians,  were  assembled  on  the  Hungarian 
frontiers  early  in  June, — the  whole  being  placed  under  the  command- 
in-chief  of  the  Austrian  general  Haynau,  of  whom  little  was  then 
known,  except  that  he  had  served  under  Radetsky  in  Italy,  where  he 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  atrocities.  To  meet  this  force  the 
Hungarians  had  raised  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
men,  with  four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  Of  these,  forty-five  thou- 
sand, imder  the  immediate  command  of  Gorgey,  were  on  the  upper 
Danube,  between  Presburg*  and  the  capital.  The  other  principal 
divisions  of  the  Hungarian  forces  consisted  of  thirty-five  thousand 
men  under  General  Perczel  in  the  Banat,  thirty-two  thousand  under 
General  Bern  in  Transylvania,  and  twelve  thousand  under  Dembinski 
at  Eperies,  near  the  Galician  frontier. 

17.  Almost  simultaneously,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  Haynau,  at 
the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  entered  Hungary  at   Presburg; 

east  of  Vientin,  la,  in  conjunction  with  Pesth,  the  capllal  of  Hunj?ar>".  Atlila  occasionally  made 
Buda  hia  residence.  Arpud,  liic  Magyar  cliief,  made  iL  his  head-quarters  in  the  year  900;  and 
It  then  became  the  cradle  of  ihe  riuntrarlan  monarchy.    {Map  No.  X  VII.) 

1.  Presburg^  once  the  capital  of  Hungary,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  thirty-four 
milef«  east  of  Vienna.  The  castle,  now  In  ruins,  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  appeal  made 
In  1741  by  >laria  I'heresa  to  the  Hungarian  States,  which  wai  so  seoerously  responded  to  by 
the  latter.    See  p.  490.    (JVa/i  No.  XVII.) 
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Paskiewitck  at  the  head  of  eighty-seven  thousand  Rnssiaifl,  passed 
the  frontiers  of  Galicia,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Theias 
by  way  of  Bartfeld'  and  Eperies  ;  and  forty  thousand  Russians  and 
fourteen  thousand  Austrians  entered  Transylvania  from  the  south 
and  east.  Smaller  divisions  entered  at  other  points — the  whole  de- 
signed to  enclose  the  H\ingarians  within  a  circle  of  armies,  in  tiio 
plains  of  the  Theiss  nnd  the  Danube. 

18.  The  plan  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians  was,  too  successfully 
carried  out.  The  Russians,  after  encountering  a  heroic  resistance, 
drove  Bern  from  Transylvania :  Jellachich,  after  experiencing  the 
most  disastrous  defeat  in  the  defile  of  Hegyes,'  marched  up  the 
Theiss :  the  Russians,  under  Paskiewitch,  in  two  divisions  entered 
Debreczin  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  Pesth  on  the  Uth.  Haynau 
fought  his  way  from  Presburg  to  the  vicinity  of  Comorn,  near  which 
place  he  fought,  on  the  11th  of  July,  a  severe  battle  with  Gorgey, 
in  which  the  latter  had  the  advantage.  On  the  19th  he  reached 
Pesth,  where  he  renewed  those  brutal  scenes  which  had  marked  hia 
whole  career  in  Hungary.  To  his  own  everlasting  infamy,  and  the 
deep  disgrace  of  the  Austrian  government,  he  repeatedly  ordered 
ladies  of  great  respectability  and  high  rank  to  be  publicly  flogged 
for  having  held  communication  with  the  insurgents, — and  one,  the 
daughter  of  a  professor  in  Raab,  for  having  turned  her  back  upon 
the  emperor  as  he  entered  the  city.  Brave  oflScers  were  hanged  bj 
him  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  defending  their  country.  Hay- 
nau,  by  his  barbarities,  fully  earned  the  title  which  has  been  given 
him, — that  of  "  Hungary's  Hangman." 

19.  From  Comorn,  Gorgey,  constantly  harassed  by  the  enemy,  re- 
treated to  Waitzen,  and  thence  to  Onod,*  and  on  the  29th  crossed 
the  Theiss  at  Tokay,*  from  which  place  he  turned  south,  and,  pur 
sued  by  the  enemy,  continued  his  retreat,  until,  on  the  8th  of  August, 

1.  Bartfdd  Is  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  raouotalns,  in  northcra  Hungary,  on  Uie  Tope,  »b 
affluent  of  the  Tlieiss.  It  fonnorly  enjoyed  consideruble  di«llnction  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Ii  •* 
one  hundred  and  flfly-flvo  miles  north-east  from  Pesth.    {.Vap  No.  XVII.) 

2.  HegycM  is  a  small  town  of  Southern  Hungry,  Ihirty-avo  miles  north-west  of  rctenrantet*- 
(-Va;»  No.  XVil.) 

3.  Onod  is  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Theiss,  ninety-flve  miles  north-cast  of  Pe*tb.  (.Wa? 
No.  XV II.) 

.4.  Tokay  is  a  small  town,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bodrog  with  the  Thei«9,  one  hm- 
drod  and  Ihlrtwm  miles  nonh-east  from  Pesth.  Tokay  derives  Its  whole  celebrity  frem  lt*be>i^ 
the  entrepot  fot  the  sab  of  the  famous  sweet  wine  of  the  same  name,  made  in  a  hilly  trscK* 
country  extend^np?  tw<  ntj  -five  or  thirty  miles  north-west  from  the  town.  The  finest  quality  f f 
the  wino  is  that  which  flows  from  the  ripe  grapes  by  their  own  pressure,  while  In  heaps-  (J*9 
Ko.  XVII.) 
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he  reaohcd  the  fortress  of  Arad/  on  the  Maros.  Petty  jealousies 
between  the  Hungarian  generals  frequently  prevented  concert  of 
action  and  a  union  of  forces  when  the  safety  of  whole  armies  depend- 
ed upon  it;  and  the  ambition  of  Gorgey,  in  particular,  who  was 
possessed  of  both  skill  and  courage,  seemed  to  be  to  show  himself  a 
great  general.     His  country's  safety  was  a  secondary  consideration. 

20.  Dembinski,  in  the  meantime,  had  retreated  south,  and  crossed 
the  Danube  also  in  the  Bauat.  After  almost  constant  fighting  on 
the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  August,  on  the  latter  of  which  days  he 
was  severely  wounded,  on  the  9th  his  army,  commanded  by  Bem, 
fought  with  Jellachich  and  Haynau  the  decisive  battle  of  Temeswar, 
in  which  the  Austrians  were  at  first  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  but 
the  failure  of  ammunition  in  the  Hungarian  lines  finally  gave  the 
victory  to  the  Austrians.  The  southern  Hungarian  army  was  com- 
pletely broken  up  by  this  disaster  :  many  laid  down  their  arms  and 
returned  home  :  some  escaped  into  Turkey ;  and  some  thousands  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  enemy.  On  the  8th  Gorgey  had 
reached  Arad  with  forty  thousand  troops,  within  half  a  day's  march 
of  the  spot  where  Dembinski  was  %hting ;  but  instead  of  joining  his 
oountrymen  at  that  opportune  moment,  when  he  might  have  turned 
the  scale  of  victory,  he  was  then  engaged  in  efforts  for  obtaining  the 
dissolution  of  the  government,  and  procuring  for  himself  the  ap- 
pointment of  dictator.  Gorgey's  fidelity  to  the  Hungarian  cause  had 
long  been  suspected,  even  by  Kossuth  himself,  yet  he  had  been  re- 
tained in  command  of  the  largest  division  of  the  Hungarian  army ; 
and  now,  when  he  declared  that  he  alone  could  and  would  save  the 
country  if  dictatorial  powers  were  conferred  upon  him,  Kossuth, 
considering  the  cause  of  Hungary  desperate,  took  the  important  step 
of  dissolving  the  government  and  conferring  upon  Gorgey  the  su- 
preme civil  and  military  power.     (Aug.  10th.) 

21.  It  soon  appeared  that  Gtorgey  had  long  maintained  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  enemy.  He  had  long  disobeyed,  at  his 
pleasure,  the  orders  sent  him  by  the  government ;  and  he  now  made 
such  a  disposition  of  his  forces  that  the  Kussians  might  enclose  his  army, 
of  which,  in  spite  of  its  corrupt  condition,  he  still  stood  in  fear.  On 
the  13th  he  surrendered  to  the  Russian  general  Rudiger,  without 
any  conditions,  his  entire  force,  with  one  hundred  and  forty-four  can- 
nons.    When  the  troops  were  drawn  up  for  surrender,  grief  and  in- 

1.  ^rad  Is  a  strongly-fortiaed  town,  situated  oa  both  sides  of  the  Maros,  tveaty<4«ven  miles 
noctb  of  Temeswar.    {Map  No.  XVIL) 
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dignation  were  visible  throighout  the  ranks:  one  officer  broke  bis 
Bword,  and  threw  it  with  curses  at  Gorgey's  feet :  many  a  hussar 
shot  his  noble  charger,  that  it  might  not  survive  the  disgrace  of  its 
master;  and  some  regiments  burned  their  standards,  determined 
never  to  surrender  them  to  the  enemy. 

22.  A  few  days  before  Gorgey's  treacherous  surrender,  one  parting 
gleam  of  success  shed  its  lustre  on  the  Hungarian  arms.  At  mid- 
night on  the  3d  of  August  the  garrison  of  Comorn,  commanded  by 
General  Klapka,  sallied  from  the  fortress,  and  drove  back  the  Aus- 
trians  with  dreadful  slaughter ;  and  so  great  was  the  panic  that  on 
the  5th  of  August  Eaab^  was  taken,  and  with  it  supplies  and  amma- 
nition  to  the  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  The  peasantry  in 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  rose  en  jnasse,  and  Klapka  thought  serious- 
ly of  marching  upon  Vienna  itself,  when  the  news  of  Gorgey's  sur- 
render paralyzed  all  farther  effort.  Comorn  surrendered  on  the  29tli 
of  September,  on  favorable  terms ;  and  with  the  fall  of  that  import- 
ant fortress,  terminated  the  military  operations  in  Hungary. 

23.  After  the  surrender  of  Gorgey,  Kossuth  left  Arad  and  direct- 
ed his  course  to  the  Turkish  frontier,  and,  finding  that  no  hope  re- 
mained of  serving  his  country,  delivered  himself  up  to  the  Ottoman 
garrison  at  Widdin.*  Austria  in  vaid  demanded  him  of  the  Turkic 
government.  When  he  was  finally  permitted  to  leave  the  coimtry 
he  came  to  the  United  States.  The  attentions  there  bestowed  apon 
him  for  his  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Hungarian  freedom,  called 
forth,  from  the  Austrian  government,  a  remonstrance,  which  was 
nobly  answered  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  American  Secretary  of  State: 
Bem  also  fled  into  Turkey,  where,  after  receiving  a  command  in  the 
Turkish  army,  he  died  in  1850,  of  wounds  received  in  the  Hungarian 
war.     Dembinski  and  a  few  others  followed  the  fortunes  of  KossatL 

24.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1849, — a  day  rendered  forever  man- 
orable  for  infamy  in  the  annals  of  Austria — ^thirteen  Hungarian 
generals  and  staff  officers,  who  had  surrendered,  were  shot  or  hanged 
at  Arad  :  many  of  the  Hungarian  ministers  and  other  civil  officials 
were  also  executed  :  an  immense  number  of  inferior  officers  were  sent 
to  fortresses  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  or  a  term  of  years ;  and  about 
seventy  thousand  Hungarians,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  contest, 

1.  Raab  is  situated  bouUi  of  the  Danube,  twenty<4wo  miles  south-west  of  Ooroora.  It  wm  t 
strong  post  under  the  Romans.  In  1809  an  Austrian  force  was  routed  by  the  Fronoh  trndsr  Us 
walls.    (Map  If o.  XVII,) 

S.  IViddin  is  a  fortifled  town  9f  Bulgaria  in  Turkey,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Dumber  eat 
hundred  and  sixty-flre  mites  so  ith-east  of  Peterwardein.    (Jlfa^  No.  VIU 
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were  fbrcibly  enlisted  ia  Austrian  regiments.  Thus  terminated  tlio 
etrugglo  of  Hungary  for  freedom.  Her  national  existeneo,  preserved 
through  a  thousand  years,  was  annihilated,  not  so  much  by  the  over- 
whelming power  of  two  great  empires,  as  by  the  faults  and  treason  of 
her  own  sons.* 

VI.  UsuRP.ATioN  OF  Louis  Napoleon.  1.  After  France  had 
adopted  a  republican  constitution  in  1848,  the  election  of  a  chief 
magistrate,  to  hold  the  executive  power  of  the  nation  for  four  years, 
became  the  absorbing  subject  of  thought  and  discussion  with  the 
French  people.  Six  candidates  were  in  the  field, — Lamartine,  Ledm 
Rollin,  Raspail,  Generals  Changarnier  and  Cavaignac,  and  Louis  Na- 
poleon. Lamartine,  who  had  saved  the  country  from  anarchy  in  the 
Rc7?Wtion  of  February,  but  had  made  a  feeble  president  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  soon  virtually  withdrew  from  the  contest,  by  re- 
questing his  friends  to  make  no  efforts  in  his  behalf:  the  adherents 
of  Ledru  Rollin,  although  earnest  and  active,  were,  comparatively, 
few  in  number :  Raspail  and  Changarnier  possessed  no  peculiar  rec- 
ommendations for  t]ie  office ;  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  choice 
would  lie  between  General  Cavaignac  and  Louis  Napoleon — the 
former,  popular  with  the  Assembly  and  the  leading  republicans,  a 
man  of  tried  integrity,  and  possessing  every  requisite  qualification 
for  the  office — tho  latter  an  adventurer,  who  had  made  two  fool- 
hardy attempts  to  usurp  the  throne  of  France,  viewed  with  jealousy 
and  distrust  by  the  republicans,  and  treated  with  coldness  by  the 
politicians  of  all  parties,  but  strong  in  the  prestige  of  a  name, 
and  hailed  by  the  people  as  the  living  representative  of  that  world- 
renownod  emperor  whom  France  can  never  forget  The  result  of 
the  election  surprised  every  one.  Seven  and  a-half  millions  of  votes 
were  polled  in  the  nation,  and,  of  these,  five  and  a-half  millioni 
were  cast  for  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  inaugurated  President  on 
the  20th  of  December.  He  then  solemnly  swore  "  to  remain  fiiith- 
ful  to  the  Democratic  Republic,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  which  the 
constitution  imposed  upon  him." 

2.  Louis  Napoleon,  the  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Hortense 
Beaoharnais,  the  king  and  queen  of  Holland,  was  bom  in  the  palace 

a.  When  Koaiatb,  with  Uie  membera  of  the  provisional  g^>vQmment,  wu  retreating  from 
point  to  point  at  the  Austrian  and  Russian  armies  advanced,  he  carried  with  him  tho  Hunga- 
rian regalia— the  royal  Jewels,  and  ttie  crown  of  St.  Stephen— objects  of  almost  religious  Teo^ 
(ration  to  the  Hungarian  people.  It  long  remained  a  mystery  what  had  become  of  them,  but 
aAer  years  of  search  by  Indiriduals  sent  out  by  tho  Aostrlan  goTemmeiiti  th^  wera  diiooTtied 
In  Sept.  1853^  burled  in  an  iron  chest  near  the  eonflnes  of  WaUachiiL 
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of  the  Tuillerics  on  the  20th  of  April,  1803,  and,  being  the  first 
prince  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  born  under  the  imperial  regime,  and 
the  only  one  living  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  considered  himself,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Bonapartists,  as  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon, and  the  heir  to  his  empire.  After  his  second  attempt,  in 
August  1 840,  to  excite  a  devolution  against  Louis  Phillippe,  he  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Ilam,*  from  which  he  made  his  escape  in 
May  1846,  after  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  five  years.  Being 
in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Eevolution  of  February,  1848,  he  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Paris,  but  was  so  coldly  received  by  the  members 
of  the  provisional  government  that  he  again  left  the  country^  Soon 
after  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly from  three  different  departments ;  but  the  hostility  against 
him  in  the  Assembly  was  so  great  that,  deeming  it  unsafe  to  take 
his  seat  as  a  delegate,  he  resigned  the  office.  In  the  election  to  fill 
vacancies,  in  August,  he  was  reelected,  when  he  returned  to  France, 
an<:  jl  the  26th  of  September  took  his  seat  as  the  representative  of 
i'jirin.  ais  native  city.  iJut  even  then,  nearly  all  the  members,  re- 
irirdii'g  him  as  a  secret  enemy  of  the  government,  treated  him  with 
mariifd  coldness  and  neglect ;  nor  did  the  icy  reserve  wear  away 
when  the  Buflfragos  of  nearly  six  millions  of  his  countrymen  had 
elevated  him  to  the  first  place  in  the  Republic. 

o.  The  first  act  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  to  make  a  public  declara* 
tion  of  the  principles  of  his  government,  which  he  avowed  to  be 
strictly  republican  ;  yet  from  the  outset  it  was  assumed  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  Assembly  that  he  would  prove  unfaithful  to  his  oath, 
and  endeavor  to  establish  an  imperial  dynasty.  The  Assembly  was 
composed  of  several  parties, — first,  the  Legitimists,  who  were  ad- 
herents of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons : — second,  the  Orlean- 
ists,  who  desired  to  see  the  heir  of  Louis  Phillippe  raised  to  the 
throne  : — third,  the  Republicans,  both  moderate  and  ultra ; — and, 
finally,  the  Bonapartists,  who  openly  expressed  their  desire  for  the 
restoration  of  the  empire,  and  were  encouraged  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
although  he  remained  professedly  attached  to  the  Republic 

4.  From  the  beginning  there  was  no  mutual  confidence  between 
the  President  and  the  Assembly ;  and  while  the  conduct  of  the 

1.  Har^  celebrated  for  its  strong  fortress  used  as  a  State  Prison,  is  a  town  in  a  marahjr  plaiHi 
In  the  former  province  of  Plcardy,  seventy  miles  north-east  from  Parii,  and  thirty -Ave  sootixart 
from  Amiens.  Here  Prince  Poliguac  ani  other  miuiBters  of  Charles  X.  were  oooflusd  for  lis 
years. 
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former  exhibited  marked  dishonesty  of  purpose  in  fuithering  his  am- 
bitious views,  the  whole  career  of  the  latter  was  a  series  of  intrigues 
against  the  President,  of  party  contests,  and  encroachments  upon 
popular  rights.  The  Assembly  introduced  severe  restrictions  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  press :  it  placed  the  entire  control  of  education  in 
the  hands  of  the  Homan  Catholic  clergy  :  it  made  restrictions  upon 
the  right  of  suffrage,  which  disfranchised  three  millions  of  electors ; 
and  it  united  with  the  President  in  sending  an  army  to  crush  the 
rising  Republic  of  Rome. 

5.  The  constitution  of  1848  provided  that  it  might  be  revised  by 
a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Assembly  during  the  last  year  of  the 
Presidential  term,  and  that  the  President  should  be  ineligible  to 
reelection,  until  after  an  interval  of  four  years.  This  latter  provision 
would  therefore  render  the  continuance  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  power 
impossible,  without  a  revision  of  the  constitution.  Early  in  1851  the 
question  of  revision  was  brought  before  the  Assembly,  and  after 
being  the  subject  of  some  very  exciting  and  stormy  debates,  in  which 
any  change  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  republicans,  the  motion 
to  revise  failed  by  nearly  a  hundred  votes. 

6.  In  his  annual  message  in  November  the  President  strongly  urged 
upon  the  Assembly  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  a  measure 
which  greatly  increased  his  popularity  with  the  French  people ;  but 
the  bill  introduced  for  that  purpose  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly. 
Soon  after,  the  increasing  animosity  of  the  Assembly  towards  the 
President  was  exhibited  by  the  proposal  of  a  law  authorizing  his 
impeachment  in  case  he  should  seek  a  reelection  in  violation  of  the 
constitution.  His  accusation  and  arrest  on  a  charge  of  treason  were 
also  hinted  at 

7.  The  strife  of  parties  in  the  Assembly  wa3  fast  bringing  matters 
to  a  crisis  that  would  probably  have  ended  in  anarchy  and  civil  war, 
when  suddenly — ^unexpectedly — and  quietly,  Louis  Napoleon  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  with  a  degree  of  skill  that  would  have  done  honor 
to  his  great  name-sake,  grasped  the  reins  of  power,  and,  crushing  the 
constitution,  overwhelmed  all  opposition  to  his  will.  On  the  night 
of  Monday,  December  1st,  the  pala^  of  the  President  was  the  scene 
of  a  gay  assemblage  of  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  Paris ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  President  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  unusually 
attentive  to  his  guests.  On  the  following  morning  the  inhabitanta 
of  Paris  awoke  to  find  the  city  filled  with  troops,  and  every  com- 
manding position  in  the  vicinity  occupied  by  them,  while  the  Presi- 
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dent's  decree,  posted  on  every  wall,  announced  the  dissolution  of  tho 
National  Assembly,  the  restoration  of  universal  suffrage,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  martial  law  throughout  Paris.  The  chief  members 
of  the  Assembly,  together  with  Generals  Cavaignac,  Changamier, 
Lamoriciere,  and  others,  had  been  seized  in  their  beds,  and  were  already 
in  prison  :  not  a  man  was  left  of  sufficient  ability  and  popularity  to 
rally  tlie  people ;  the  coup  d'etat  was  entirely  successful,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  was  absolute  dictator  of  France. 

8.  On  Tuesday  the  2d  of  December  about  three  hundred  members 
of  the  Assembly,  finding  thedoorsof  the  hall  of  legislation  guarded,  met 
in  another  part  of  the  city,  declared  the  President  guilty  of  treason, 
and  proclaimed  his  deposition;  but  scarcely  had  they  signed  the 
decree  when  they  were  surrounded  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  all 
marched  to  prison. .  The  Assembly  being  destroyed,  measures  were 
next  taken  to  disarm  the  power  of  the  press ;  and  none  of  the  jour- 
nals, except  the  government  organs,  were  allowed  to  appear.  On 
Wednesday,  the  3d,  a  decree  was  promulgated,  convening  the  whole 
people  for  an  election  to  be  held  between  the  14th  and  22d  of  De- 
cember— the  questions  submitted  to  them  being  whether  Louis  Na- 
poleon should  remain  at  the  head  of  the  state  ten  years,  or  not,  with 
the  power  of  forming  a  new  constitution  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage.  On  Thursday,  the  4th,  troops  were  called  out  to  suppress 
an  insurrection  in  Paris  :  no  quarter  was  given,  and  about  a  thousand 
of  the  insurgents  were  killed,  when  tranquillity  was  restored.  In 
some  of  the  departments  the  people  rose  in  great  strength  against 
the  usurpation ;  but  the  army  remained  faith^,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days  all  resistance  was  quelled. 

9.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the  army  should  vote  first  on  the 
great  question  submitted  to  the  nation ;  and,  as  bad  been  anticipated, 
its  vote  was  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The 
official  returns  showed  nearly  seven  and  a  half  mrilions  of  votes  in 
his  favor,  and  but  little  more  than  half  a  million  against  him.  Thus 
the  nation  sanctioned  his  usurpation  of  the  2d  of  December,  and 
virtually  proclaimecL  its  wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  empire.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1852,  the  result  of  the  election  was  celebrated  at 
Paris  with  more  than  royal  magnificence,  and  on  the  14th  the  new 
constitution  was  decreed.  It  was  avowedly  based  on  the  constitution 
which  the  emperor  Napoleon  had  given  to  the  French  nation.  It 
intrusted  the  government  to  Louis  Napoleon  for  ten  years,  made 
him  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  gave  him  control  over 
legislation,  and  the  power  to  declare  war  and  m^e  treaties.  He  w^ 
all  but  in  name  an  emperor ;  and  before  a  year  had  passed  he  assumed 
that  title,  apparently  with  the  consent,  and  by  the  desire,  of  the  na- 
tion. France  had  accepted  the  Napoleon  Dynasty  as  a  refuge  from 
anarchy — as  the  only  compromise  between  Bourbonism,  or  the  ptf^ 
and  Bepublicanism,  or  the  future. 
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ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  GREECE.    Map  No.  I. 

A  general  description  of  both  Ancient  nnd  Modern  Greece  may  be  round  on  pp.  31  and  9:£— 
«recian  Mythology,  \W  to  ii7— Anclenl  History  ol  Greece,  5^7  to  I*i3 — Modem  liiMor),  51ti  (• 
5-23.  For  descriptive  ;iccounta  of  the  Grecian  Suites,  and  linportnnt  lowiia,  citie^  rirers,  battle- 
groundis  ice,  Heo  tlw  *'IndfX  to  the  Descriptive  Notes"  al  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  following  Isu  briel  svnonsis  of  the  leading  events  in  Grecian  History,  boginnim  v.tb 
the  Persian  war»f  which  enued  H.  C.  4GJ.  'I'bu  I'eloponnciiiian  wnrA  lasted  nciu-ly  thirty  yeaI|^ 
1'.  C.  431-404.  t^ubjuKutloM  of  (ireeco  by  I'iiilip  of  MaccKlon,  B.  G.  3^8,  after  whtcli  come  tk» 
conquests  of  Alsxandcr,  the  Aclijeau  l^ea^ie,  and  then  ihe  Roman  conquenl,  B.  G.  146»  from 
which  timo,  duriuii  thirteen  hundred  and"  lifiy  years,  (i recce  c<jnibnie<i  lo  be  either  re&lly  ctf 
nominally  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  countr}*  was  invaded  by  Alaric  the  GoUi, 
A.  D.  400,  and  afierwanls  by  Gcnseric  and  Zaber  Khan,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  by  U»o 
Normans  in  the  eleventh  century.  At'Jer  the  capiure  of  Constantinople  by  Uie  cruaade'rs  iu 
1204,  Greece  was  dividel  into  feudal  principaiilles,  ami  yoveriied  by  a  variety  of  Norman,  Ve- 
iieliuu,  and  Fraulcish  nobler.  It  was  invaded  by  tlie  Turks  iu  1438,  mid  conquered  by  tfaem  in 
1481.  It  was  tne  theatre  of  ward  between  tlie  Turks  and  Venetians  duriui;  the  sixteenth  and 
Beventeenlh  centuries ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Passjirovilch,  in  1718,  it  was  given  up  lo  the  Turfcsj 
who  retained  po*se*«ion  of  the  country  till  the  brcjiking  out  of  the  Greek  Revolution  in  li^l. 

The  present  kingdom  of  Greece  embraces  all  tlie  Grecian  |Hjnipsula  south  of  the  ancient 
Epirus  and  Thcs'  &Jy,  as  seen  on  the  accoinpajiying  map,  toijelher  with  Euijuea,  iheCyc'  ladei, 
and  the  northern  SSpor'  adt^s.  Thea'  saly,  now  a  Turkish  province,  retains  its  ancient  name  and 
limits:  Epirus  Is  embraced  in  the  Turkish  prfivince  of  Albania,  for  which,  see  Map  No.  VII. 

The  Modern  Greeks  are  described  as  being,  generally,  **  rather  above  tlie  middle  height, 
and  well-shaped ;  they  iiave  the  face  oval,  features  regular  and  expressive,  eyes  large,  dick, 
and  aniraatfNl,  eyebrows  lurhed,  hair  lon;^  and  dark,  and  complexions  olive  colored.'"  Tbey 
retain  many  of  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  ancients;  llioconiinou  people  are  exlreracly 
credulous  and  euperfttitious,  and  pay  much  attention  to  auguries,  omens,  aiul  dreams.  They 
belong  mostly  to  the  (ireek  (;hurcli ;  they  deny  the  supremacy  ot  the  pope,  abhor  the  worship 
of  images,  nnd  reject  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  but  beltove  in  Imnsubslunilatiou.  The  priests 
are  generally  poor  and  illiterate,  although  imprcving  in  their  atuiiumenls;  and  their  habits  uo 
generally  simple  and  exemplary. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Northern  Greece,  or  Hellas,  are  said  to  have  retained  **  a  chivalroos  and 
warlike  spirit,  with  a  simplicitv  of  manners  and  mode  of  life  which  strongly  remind  us  of  the 
pictores  of  the  heroic  age."  1  he  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesus  are  more  ignorant  and  less 
nonest  than  those  of  Hellas.  Pfevious  to  tlie  Greek  Revolution,  remains  of  the  Hellenic  met 
were  fotmd,  in  their  greatest  purity,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country— in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Pama*su8  ia  Northern  <ireece,  and  the  inhospitable  tracts  of  Taygeios  in  Soatbem 
Greece,  whither  they  had  been  driven  from  the  plains  by  their  ruthless  oppreesora.  The 
language  of  the  modern  (J reeks  bears,  in  many  of  its  words  and  in  its  general  forms  and 
grammatical  structure,  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Greek— similar  to  the  reUtioa  siu> 
tained  by  the  Italian  lo  the  l^tiii ;  but  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  (>reek:  is  lost,  bow 
far  the  modem  tongue  corresponds  to  it  in  that  particular  cannot  be  ascertained. 

TraTellers  still  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  fine  views  everywhere  found  in  Grecian  eceo»> 
ry ; — and  besides  llieir  natural  beauties,  they  are  doubly  dear  to  us  by  the  thousand  hallowed  msv' 
ciatioDS  connected  with  them  by  scenes  of  historic  interest,  and  by  the  numerous  ruins  of 
ancient  art  and  splendor  which  cover  the  country — recalling  a  glorious  Post,  upon  whicfe  w« 
love  to  dwell  as  upon  the  mcmorv  of  departed  friends,  or  the  scenes  of  happy  chiMhood- 
•*iwi»et,  but  mournful,  to  the  soul." 

**  Yet  are  thy  skies  as  bine,  thy  crags  as  \»ild ; 

Sweet  are  thy  grove.s  and  verdant  are  thy  fioldj, 

Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smDed, 

And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymetlus  yields. 

There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds. 

The  freebom  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air ; 

Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gllda, 

Still  in  his  beam  Mcndeli^s  marbles  glare; 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fair. 

** Where'er  we  tread,  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground; 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould. 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
And  all  the  muses  tales  seem  truly  told. 
Till  Uie  sense  aclies  with  gazing  to  behold 
Tlie  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon : 
Each  hill  nnd  dale,  each  dee{iening  glen  and  wold, 
Defies  the  power  which  crusli'd  thy  temples  gone: 

Age  shaken  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon.*' 

ChU4€  Harolde^  canto  ii. 
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Asioog  the  monunumts  of  anliquiiy  which  st.II  exist  at  A  hens,  Uie  most  striking  are  tboM 
which  surmount  the  Acrop'olis,  or  Cecropian  ciiadel,  which  is  a  rocky  height  rising  •bmpUj 
out  of  ttie  Attic  plain,  and  accessible  only  on  the  western  side,  wlaere  stood  the  Prvp^'a^  a 
magnlCceut  structure  of  the  Doric  order,  which  served  as  the  gate  as  well  as  the  defence  of 
the  Aciop'  oils.  But  the  chief  glory  of  Athens  was  the  Par'  Uunon^  or  temple  of  Minerrs, 
which  stood  on  the  highest  pointy  tuid  near  the  centre,  of  the  Acrop'  oils.  It  was  constmcted 
entirely  of  the  most  beautiful  white  marble  from  Mount  Pentel'  licus,  and  its  dimenaions  wers 
two  hundred  and  twenly-ei^ht  feet  by  one  hundred  and  two— having  eight  Doric  columns  ia 
each  of  the  two  fronts,  and  seventeen  in  each  of  the  sides,  and  also  an  interior  range  of  six 
columns  in  each  end.  The  celling  of  the  western  part  of  the  main  building  was  supported  by 
four  interior  columns,  and  of  the  eastern  end  by  sixteen.  The  entire  height  of  the  buildiiig 
above  ila  platform  was  sixly-flve  feet  Hie  whole  was  enriched,  within  and  without,  with 
matchless  works  of  art  by  the  first  sculptors  of  Greece.  This  magnltlcout  structure  renialiied 
entire  until  the  year  1667,  when,  during  a  slcgo  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians,  a  bomb  fell  on  the 
devoted  Par'  thenon,  and  setting  Are  to  the  powder  which  the  Turks  had  stored  there,  entirely 
destroyed  the  root;  and  reduced  the  whole  building  almost  to  ruins.  The  eight  columns  of  the 
eastern  fh>at,  however,  and  several  of  the  lateral  colonnades,  are  siill  standing,  and  the  wboiek 
dilapidated  as  It  is,  still  retains  an  air  of  Inexpressible  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

North  of  the  Par'  thenon  stood  the  Erechtkiium^  an  irregular  but  beautiful  structore  of  th> 
Ionic  order,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Neptune  and  Minerva.  Considerable  remains  of  it 
ore  still  existing.  In  addition  to  the  three  great  edifices  of  the  Acrup'  oils,  which  were  adorned 
with  the  most  flnislied  paintings  and  sculptures,  the  entire  platform  of  the  hill  appears  to  have 
been  covered  with  a  vast  com|>o8iiion  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  cons.sting  of  temples, 
monuments,  and  statues  of  Grecian  gods  and  heroes.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  statnes 
of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Neptune,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Minerva;  and  a  vast  number  of  statues  of 
eminent  Grecians— the  whole  Acrop'  oils  having  boon  at  once  the  fortress,  the  sacred  enclosure, 
and  the  treasury  of  the  Athenian  nation,  and  forming  the  noblest  museum  of  •colptarBi  Iha 
richest  gallery  of  painting,  and  the  b^t  school  of  architecture  in  the  world. 

Beneath  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acrnp'  olis,  near  Its  eastern  extremity,  was  the  Tlutrt  tf 
Bdcekufy  which  was  capable  6f  containing  thirty  thousand  persons,  and  whose  seats,  rising  oos 
above  another,  were  cut  out  of  the  sloping  rock.  Adjoining  this  on  the  east  was  the  Od^om 
built  .by  Pericles,  and  beneath  the  western  extremity  of  the  Acrop' oils  was  the  Od^um  or 
Musieai  Theatre^  constructed  In  the  form  of  a  tent.  On  the  north-east  side  of  the  Acrop'  olis  stood 
the  Prytanium^  where  were  many  statues,  and  where  citizens  who  had  rendered  sorrioe  to  the 
State  were  maintained  at  tlie  public  expense.  A  short  distance  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Acrop'  oils  was  the  small  eminence  called  Arcop'  agus,  or  bill  of  Mars,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  which  was  situated  the  celebrated  court  of  the  Areup'  agus.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mils 
south-west  stood  the  Pnyr^  the  place  where  the  public  assemblies  of  Athens  were  held  in  its 
palmy  days,  a  spot  tliat  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  renown  of  Demosthenes,  and  other  filmed 
Athenian  orators.  The  steps  by  which  the  speaker  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  a  tier  of  three 
seals  for  the  audience,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  are  still  visible.  A  short  distance  south  of  the 
Pnyx  was  the  eminence  called  the  Musium^  that  port  of  Athens  where  the  poet  Mussos  is  nU 
to  have  been  buried. 

In  the  CeranUcuSf  north  and  west  of  the  Acrop'  olis,  one  of  the  most  considerable  pai  ts  of  the 
ancient  d^,  were  many  public  buildings,  some  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  others 
used  for  stores,  and  for  the  various  markets,  and  some  for  schools,  while  the  old  Fotvm,  oAea 
used  for  large  assemblies  of  the  peopio,  occupied  the  Interior.  North  of  the  Areop'  agus  b  the 
Temple  of  TkeeeuSi  built  of  marble  by  Cimon.  The  roof,  Mezes,  and  cornices,  of  this  teapl^ 
have  been  but  little  impaired  by  time,  and  the  whole  is  one  of  the  most  noble  remaios  of  ike 
ancient  roagnlflcence  of  AUiens,  and  the  most  perfect,  If  not  the  most  beantiful,  existiac 
specimen  of  Grecian  architecture. 

South-east  of  the  Acrop'  oils,  and  near  the  Illssus,  is  now  to  be  seen  a  duster  of  sixteen  am^ 
nifloent  Corinthian  cohimns  of  Pentdic  marble,  the  only  remaining  ones  of  a  bundled  sod 
twenty,  whldi  maxk  the  site  of  the  TVmpte  of  Jt^itor  Olrv*^-  On  the  left  bnk  of  tte 
OiMoa  was  the  ^ti^iim,  used  for  gymnastle  contests,  and  capable  of  aeoominodatiiv  twialrtra 
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thoiuAiid  persons.  The  marble  seats  bare  disappeared,  but  the  masses  of  maaoatf  wVUk 
formed  the  semi-circular  end  still  remain. 

Just  wilbout  the  micicnt  city  waits  on  the  east  was  tbe  Lfcium,  embellished  with  bondingii 
groves,  and  fountain^,— a  place  of  assembling  for  military  and  gymnastic  cxcrdaea,  sod  a 
favorite  resort  for  philosophicnl  Bttidy  and  contemplation.  Near  the  fool  of  Motint  Ancheamoi 
was  the  Cynosar'  grs^  a  place  adt>nied  with  several  temples,  a  gymnasium,  and  groves  saoed  tt) 
Hercules.  Beyond  the  wal  s  of  Uio  city  on  the  uorlli  was  the  Academy^  or  Public  Garden,— 
surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  adonied  with  staiue^  tempiea,  and  sepulchr<ss  of  illuslrioas  meo, 
and  planted  with  olive  and  piano  trees.  Within  this  enclosure  Plato  possessed  a  small  gardcD, 
in  which  be  opened  his  school.    Tlience  arose  the  Academic  sect. 

Athens  had  three  great  harbors,  the  Pine'  us,  Munych'  la,  and  Pharerura.  Anciently  these 
\\o\\g.  farmed  a  separate  city  lar^'cr  tlian  Athens  itself,  with  which  they  were  connected  by 
inoaiio  of  two  long  walls.  Duriufjf  the  prolonged  confticl  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  Greeo^ 
ft-ora  1820  to  18J7,  Atliena  was  in  ruins,  but  it  is  the  now  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Tbo  philosophical  cm  in  tbe  history  of  Athens  has  been  beautifully  alluded  to  by  Uiltoo. 

**See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retiremen^  where  the  Attic  bird 
Trills  her  ihick-wjirble<l  notes  the  summer-long: 
There  ttowery  hill  Itymeitus  with  the  sound 
or  been'  Industrious  murmur  oA  Invites 
T«»  studious  musing;  There  Missus  rolls 
His  whispering  stream:  within  tlie  walls  then  Tlew 
The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his  who  bred 
(^reat  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 
Lyceum  tiiere,  and  painted  Stoa  next; 
•        ••••«•• 

To  sage  philosophy  nett  lend  thine  ear. 
From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roofod  house 
Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement. 
Whom,  well  inspired,  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wisest  of  men;   from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
Melliduoua  streams  that  water'd  all  the  schools 
Ot  Academics  old  and  new,  with  thooe 
Suriutmed  Peripatetics,  and  tbe  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stole  severe." 


ISLANDS  OP  TDE  iilGEAN.    Map  No.  III. 

The  JEoxkin  Ska,  now  called  the  Archipelago,  is  that  pari  of  the  Mediterranean  lying  betwMO 
Greece,  tbe  blands  Crete  and  Rhodes,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  embnicea  those  gronp4  of  lalaad^ 
the  Cyc'  lades  and  the  Spor*  ades  ;*  also  EubcB'a,  I^esbos,  Chios,  Tenedos,  Lemnos,  kc^  nssily 
all  of  which  cluster  with  interesting  classical  associations.  Mentioning  only  tbe  most  important 
In  history,  and  beginning  in  the  northern  Archipelago,  wo  have  Tkasea^  now  Theso  or  TuWi 
early  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians  on  account  of  its  valuable  silver  mines  :->$aM«tAra««,wlMra 
the  mysteries  of  Cybele,  the  "Mother  of  the  Gods,"  are  said  to  have  originated:— L«««««i 
known  in  ancient  mythology  as  the  spot  on  which  Vulcan  fell,  after  being  hcrlod  down  from 
heaven,  and  where  he  estAblished  his  forge:— Ten frfct,  whither  the  Greeks  retired,  as  Vlij^ 
relates.  In  order  to  surprise  the  Trojans  '.—Lesbos,  celebrated  for  Ita  olive  oil  and  flga,  and  si 
being  tbe  abode  of  pleasure  and  licentiousness,  while  the  Inhabitants  boasted  a  high  degree  of 
intellectual  cultivntion,  and,  especially,  great  musical  attainments :— CAim,  now  Scio,  called  tte 
garden  of  the  Archipelago,  and  claimed  to  have  been  tbe  birthplace  of  Homer: — Samo*^  early 
distinguished  in  tbe  maritime  annals  of  Greece  for  its  naval  ascendency,  and  for  its  q>ladld 
temple  of  Juno : — IcaritL,  whose  name  mythology  derives  from  Ic'  arua.  who  fell  into  tbe  sea  oeff 
the  island  after  the  unfortunate  termination  of  his  flight  fh>m  Crete : — Patwtos<,  to  whicb  % 
Jolm  was  banished,  and  where  he  wrote  his  Apocalypse:— Ci»#,  celebrated  fbr  Its  temple rf 
iCsculaplus,  and  as  being  tbe  birthplace  of  Hippocrates,  tbe  greatest  physician  ot  antiqni^^-' 
JiisfruSf  said  to  have  been  separated  flrom  Cos  by  Neptune,  that  he  mi^t  hurl  it  againit  Ite 


*  The  division  between  the  Cyc'  lade«  and  Spor'  ades,  on  the  acoompanyfaig  Ma|s  "kooli 
Include  the  ialanda  Aseanit^  Tkeroy  and  Anapke^  among  the  latter. 
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giant  Po  jrbn'  tea  :-~^n'  aphe^  said  to  bare  been  made  to  riM  by  tbunder  firom  tbo  bottom  of 
the  sea,  in  order  to  receive  the  Argonauts  during  a  storm,  on  their  rclura  from  Col(d^:— 
Tkertu,  now  called  Sauioria,  said  lo  have  bec'U  loriut;*!  lu  the  sea  by  a  clod  ot'canh  thrown  (rom 
the  ship  Argo  i—Jistypalafu,  ciilled  also  Trajwdza,  or  iho  *''Tab.e  of  Ihe  Codii,"  because  iia  ioil 
was  fertile,  and  almost  enamelled  wiiU  llower* : -.i/«or^<w,  the  birthjilace  of  ll.e  Iambic  poet 
Shnon'ides: — losy  claimed  lo  hnve  been  iho  burial  place  of  Uouier :— .V/fio*,  now  Alda,  cele- 
brated for  ila  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Athenians,  and  i:s  cruel  ireaimeni  by  ilieui,  (aee  p. 
83)  :—.intiparo9^  c«lebraJed  for  its  grotto,  of  grc^it  depth  and  singular  beauty  :—Fcrojt^  famed 
for  ilfl  beautiful  and  enduring  marble:— «Vjxov',  the  lar;ie*l  of  the  U)c'  lade^  celebraic-d  fur  liie 
worship  of  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  there  :—i>eriphus^  celebra'ed  in  mytbology 
as  the  scene  of  the  most  remarkable  adventures  of  Perseus,  who  chaHiteJ  Polydec*  les,  king  of 
this  island,  and  his  subject*,  into  stones,  to  avens^e  the  wrongs  offered  to  his  mother  Danaj:— 
Ddos^  (a  small  island  between  Rhenea  and  M}can<is,)  celebrated  as  the  natal  island  of  Apollo 
and  Diana :— Ceo*,  the  birthplace  of  the  Elegiac  pool  Snnonides  grandson  of  the  poet  of 
Amorgus.  The  Simonides  of  Ccos  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  inscripUou  on  the  tomb 
of  the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thennopylte : — *"*"  SLranger^  tell  (he  Ltw-edtBtnonians  tAat  tee  art 
lying  here  in  obedience  to  their  laics.*''  ^gina,  Salamis,  Crete,  Rhodes,  ^tc,  bave  beeo  d»> 
■ciibed  in  other  parts  of  this  work.    See  Index,  p.  b4J. 


ASIA  MISOB.    Map  No.  IV. 

Anx  Minor,  or  Lesser  Asia,  a  celebrated  region  of  antiquity,  embraced  the  great  peninnla 
of  Western  Asia,  about  equal  in  area  to  that  of  Spain,  and  boimded  north  by  the  Black  Sea, 
east  by  Armenia  and  the  Euphrates,  goulb  by  Syria  and  the  Moditerrauean,  and  weel  by  tb« 
Euxine  Sea  or  Archipelago.  The  divisions  by  which  it  is  best  known  in  history  are  the  nine 
eoast  provinces,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  and  Lycio,  on  tlie  Mediterranetm ;  Cari&,  L}-dia,  and 
Mysia,  on  the  iEgean  ;  Bilhynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Ponlus,  on  the  Euxine ;  and  the  four  in- 
terior provinces,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Phr}'gta,  and  Pisidla.  All  of  these  were,  at  times,  inde- 
pendent kingdoms,  and  At  other?,  dependent  provinces. 

The  most  renowned  of  the  early  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor  was  that  of  Lydia,  situate  between 
the  waters  of  the  Hermus  and  the  Mseander,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  Phrygia.  Under  the 
last  of  its  kings,  the  famous  Cruesus,  renowned  for  his  wealth  and  muniflcence,  the  Lydian 
kingdom  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  Euxine  coast,  and  nearly 
all  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  Ualys.  On  the  overthrow  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus  the  Persian,  B.  C. 
506,  the  Lydian  kingdom  was  formed  into  three  satrapies  belonging  to  the  Medo-Peruan  em- 
pire, under  which  it  remained  upward  of  two  centuries.  The  Macedonian  succeeded  the  Ptf- 
iian  dominion,  B.  C.  331,  from  which  time,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  Asia  Minor  wassubgect 
to  many  vicissitudes  consequent  on  the  changing  fortunes  of  Alexander's  successors  Doriag 
the  century  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era,  the  western  provinces  of  the  peninsula 
fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  under  whom  they  formed  what  was  called  the 
proconsulship  of  Asia,  (see  Map  No.  IX.,)  the  same  which  the  Greek  writers  of  the  Roman  era 
call  Asia  Proper,  and  in  which  sense  we  And  the  word  Asia  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
(Acts,  3 :  S,)  although  in  some  passages  Phrygia  is  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  Asia.  {A^ia,  16 :  C^ 
and  Revelations.)  The  decline  of  the  Roman  power  exposed  the  peninsula  to  f^esh  invasioas 
from  the  East ;  and  at  the  period  of  tlie  first  crusade  the  Mohammedans  had  spread  o\'er  almo»t 
the  whole  peninsuUi.  Asia  Minor  now  constitutes  a  padiaiick  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  uiMler  the 
name  of  JVoto/to,  or  Anatolia— ti.  corruption  of  a  Greek  word,  (uvardAi;,)  meaning  the  Eatt^ 
corresponding  to  the  French  word  Levant. 

The  Greek  colonists  of  Asia  Minor,  who  spread  themselves  along  the  coast  ttom  the  Enxhie 
to  Syria,  were  at  least  equal,  in  commercial  activity,  reOuement,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
to  their  European  brethren.  Among  the  Grecian  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians  of  Asia 
Minor,  we  may  mention,  in  poetry.  Homer,  llesiod,  Sappho,  and  Alcaus;  in  philosophy, 
Thiles,  Pythag*  oraa,  and  ^naxag'  eras ;  and  in  history,  Herod'  otus,  Ct^^sias,  and  Diooysiiis  of 
Hallcamassus.  Anatolia  is  now  occupied  by  a  mixed  population  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  Arme- 
nlana  and  Jews ;  besides  wandering  tribes  of  Kurds  and  ToFComam  in  the  Inleriori  i 
partly  in  paitoralf  and  partly  In  marauding  occupations. 
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▲MtiBMT  PsEsiJk  comprehended,  in  its  utmost  extent,  all  the  countries  bctweon  the  rif  cr 
Indus  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Indian  Ocean ;  but  in  its  more  limited  acceptation  it  denoted  a  particular  province,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Media  and  Purthia,  on  the  east  by  Carmania,  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gnli; 
and  on  the  west  by  Susiana.  (See  Map.)  This  was  the  original  seat  of  the  conquerors  of 
Asia. 

Great  obscurity  rests  on  the  early  history  of  the  nations  embraced  within  the  Umtta  of  the 
Persian  empire ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C^  Cyrus,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  grandson  of  Astyages,  the  last  Median  monarch,  being  elected  leader  of  the  PersiaB 
hordes,  became,  by  their  assistance,  a  powerful  conqueror,  at  a  time  when  the  Median  and 
Babylonian  kingdoms  were  on  the  decline,  and  on  their  ruins  founded  the  Persian  empire, 
which  properly  dates  fh^m  the  capture  of  Babylon,  B.  0.  536.  Cambyses,  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture,  succeeded  Cyrus ;  then  followed  the  brief  reign  of  the 
usurper  Smerdis,  alter  whom  Darius  H ystaspes  was  elevated  to  the  throne,  S21 B.  C  Darius  was 
both  a  legislator  and  conqueror,  and  his  long  and  successful  reign  exerted  a  powerful  tnfloenos 
over  the  destinies  of  Western  Asia.  Under  his  rule  the  Persian  empire  attained  its  graateH 
extent.  (See  Map.)  His  vast  realm  he  divided  into  twenty  satrapies  or  provinces,  and  ap- 
pointed the  tribute  which  each  was  to  pay ;  but  his  government  was  little  more  than  an  or- 
ganized system  of  taxation.  The  attempts  of  Darius  to  reduce  Greece  to  his  sway  were  de> 
feated  at  Marathon ;  (B.  C.  490 ;)  and  the  mighty  armament  of  Xerxes,  bis  son  and  gocceflsoi^ 
was  destroyed  in  the  battles  of  Sal'  amis,  Platse'a,  and  MyC  ale.  The  Hedo-Perslan  empiie 
itself  was  finally  overthrown  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  battle  of  Arbehi,  B.  C  331. 

The  Macedo-Grecian  kingdom  of  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  vast  Persian  domains,  wUk 
the  additional  provinces  of  Greece,  Thrace,  and  Macedon— thus  exceeding  the  Persian  Ui^dom 
in  extent.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.  C,  the  Parihiana,  under  Arsaces,  one  of 
their  nobles,  arose  against  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  established  the  Parthian  empire, 
which,  under  its  sixth  monarch,  MithridaCea  I.,  attained  Its  highest  grandeur— extending  fhA 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus.  (See  Parthia^  p.  179.)  The  Parthian  empire  lasted  nearly  four 
hundred  and  eighty  years— flrom  B.  C.  350  to  A.  D.  2-26,  at  which  latter  period  the  Persians 
proper,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakened  state  of  the  empire  under  the  Seleudde,  r^>eQed, 
and  founded  a  new  dynasty,  that  of  the  Sassanida,  (See  Note,  Persian  History,  p.  949.)  The 
Persian  empire  imder  the  Sassanidss  continued  until  the  year  (>3ti,  when  it  was  overthrown  by 
the  Moslems  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Cadesiah.  (See  p.  249.)  Persia  then  continued  a  proriDoa 
of  the  caliphs  for  more  than  two  centuries,  when  the  sceptre  was  wrested  fh>m  them  by  the 
chief  of  a  bandit  tribe.  Afler  this  period  Persia  was  wasted,  for  many  centuries,  by  f%»<dgn 
oppression  and  internal  disorder,  (see  pp.  387—311—351,)  when,  toward  the  end  o/  the  sixteenth 
century,  order  was  restored,  and  Persia  again  rose  to  distinction  under  the  government  of  Shah 
Abbas,  snmamed  the  Great,  (p.  351.) 

The  present  Idngdom  of  Persia  is  reduced  to  the  limits  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  Pisniai 
Media,  C^armania,  Porthla,  the  country  of  the  Matieni,  and  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Osapian 
Bea.  The  Turkish  territories  extend  some  distance  cast  of  the  Tigris ;  Rusda  is  in  pnwesiina 
of  the  country  between  the  Euxine  or  Black  and  (^pian  Seas,  embnusing  a  part  of  Armenia; 
and  on  the  east  the  now  independent  but  constantly  changing  kingdoms  of  Cabool  and  Belo- 
chislan  embrace  the  ancient  Bactria,  India,  and  Gedrosia,  together  with  parts  of  Blargiana  and 
Aria,  (now  eastern  Khoraasan,)  and  the  country  of  (he  ancient  Barangiei.  Tlie  present  Persia 
has  an  area  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  eight  or  tea 
millions.  The  most  striking  physical  features  of  Persia  are  its  chains  of  rocky  mountains ;  ill 
long  arid  valleys  without  rivers ;  and  its  vast  salt  or  sandy  deserts.  The  population  is  a  mixture 
of  the  ancient  Persian  stock  wjth  Arabs  and  Turlts.  The  language  spoken  is  the  Par*e«f^ 
simple  in  structure,  and,  like  the  French  and  English,  having  few  inflections.  The  religion  o« 
the  country  is  Mohammedanism  (of  the  Sheah  sect,  or  adherents  of  Ali^  which  seemii  iMnr 
ever,  to  be  rapidly  on  the  decline. 
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A  brief  geographical  account  of  Palkstink  has  been  already  gfTen  on  page  40:- 
of  the  Moabitea,  Caiiaanites,  Midmuilea,  Phiiisiinea,  Ammoniies,— and  of  the  Jordan,  Jabeeb> 
Gilead,  Gilgal,  Galh,  GUboa,  Hebron,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Joppa,  Syria,  Domaacua,  Rabbah,  Edom, 
Samaria,  Gaza,  Belhoron,  Mount  Tabor,  Slc^  may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  Index  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 

Joshua  divided  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  I^nd,  among  the  twelve  IsraelitiBh  tribes,  whom 
loc;iIltie8  may  be  learned  from  the  accompanyhig  map.  The  Children  of  Israel  remahwd 
united  under  one  government  imlil  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes,  under 
Jeroboam,  rebelled  against  Rehoboani,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon.  The  tribe  of  Jndah, 
With  a  puH,  and  part  only,  of  the  Htllu  clan  of  Benjamin,  remained  faithful  to  Rehobcam. 
From  this  time  forward  Judah  and  lisnicl  were  sefwnite  kingdoms.  The  dividing  lineirBi 
about  ten  miles  north  of  JerusalQra,  between  Jericho  and  Gibeah,— the  former  belonging  to 
Israel,  the  latter  to  Judah.  Kdom,  or  Idumea,  and  the  possession  of  the  capital,  Jerusalem, 
therefore  fell  to  Judah ;  but  four-fifths  of  Iho  territory,  and  the  sovereignty  over  the  Moabitei, 
belonged  to  Israel.  The  Syriana  (Aramitee)  and  Ammonites,  afler  this,  were  no  longer  under 
aubJecUon. 

The  history  of  Israel  fW>m  the  time  of  Jeroboam  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes 
captive  to  Assyria,  (B.  C.  731,)  was  a  series  of  calamities  and  revolutions.  The  reigns  of  its 
seventeen  princes  average  only  flReen  years  each ;  and  these  seventeen  kings  belonged  to  seres 
different  families,  which  were  placed  on  the  throne  by  seven  sanguinary  conspiracies.  With 
the  captivity,  the  history  of  the  ten  tribes  ends.  Josephus  assures  us  that  they  never  retnined 
to  their  own  land. 

The  history  of  Judah,  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  is  little  more  than  the  history  of  t 
single  town,  Jerusalem.  After  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  nine  years  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  (B.  C.  GOt>,  and  afterwards,  B.  C.  587,)  and  Judoa  became  tributary 
to  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  termination  of  the  captivity  of  Judah,  after  a  period  of  sereoiy 
years,  was  the  act  of  Cyrus,  soon  afler  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  B.  C.  SXi ;  but  it  was  a  coaj» 
mon  saying  among  the  Jews,  that  **  only  tlie  bran,  that  is,  the  dregs  of  the  people,  returned  U> 
Jerusalem,  but  that  all  the  fine  flour  stayed  twhind  at  Babylon.''  At  the  time  of  the  Penian 
conquest  by  Alexander,  Judea,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Persian  provinces,  passed  nnderilie 
Macedonian  dominion.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  we  find  Palestine  altemateiy  sulijoct  to 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt ;  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cent-iiry  B.  C,  Judea  was  reod»«d 
independent  by  the  Maccabees,  (pp.  113—114,)  and  in  the  year  63  B.  0.  it  was  conquered  by 
Pompey,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire.    (See  p.  177.) 

Under  the  Roman  dominion,  Palestine  was  divided  into  five  provinces,  viz.:  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee,  Samaria,  Judea,  and  Penoa,— situated  as  follows :  The  divisions  of  Asher  and 
Naphtall,  (see  Map,)  embracing  the  comitry  of  the  Sidonians,  formed  Upper  Galilee ;— the 
tribes  of  Zebulun  and  I»achar,  embracing  the  country  of  the  Pcrizites,  formed  Lower  Galilee; 
— the  half  tribe  of  Manosseh  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  embracmg  ibe 
country  of  tlie  Hi vites,  formed  Saranrin ;— ilie  tribes  of  Benjnniin,  Judah,  and  Simeon,  em* 
bracing  the  countries  of  the  Jebusites,  Amorit«»,  llittltes,  and  Philistines,  formed  Judea;— tl« 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Mtmat^^'h  east  of  the  Jordan,  embracing  she 
countries  of  Ihe'Moabitea  and  Ammonites,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  formed  Perma. 

Palestine  remained  under  Uie  Roman  dominion  (part  of  the  time  under  the  Easiera  or 
Greek  empire)  until  the  year  fi3R,  when  Omar  conquered  Jerusalem,  (see  p.  249 :)  aHer  bdng 
more  than  four  hundred  years  subject  to  the  Ar.ibian  caliphA,  the  country  fell  into  the  bandi 
of  the  Turks,  (see  p.  '208,)  who  proved  more  oppressive  masters  than  any  of  their  predecessor!. 
Then  followed  the  Crusades ;  and  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  ye:irs  after  the  conquest  of 
Omar,  tlie  Holy  cily  was  rescued  from  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  (see  p.  283 ;)  but  a^ra  series 
of  changes,  in  the  year  1519  Jerusalem  came  finally  Into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  whose  flag  )a» 
ever  since  floated  over  its  sacred  phices. 

The  inhabitai-ts  of  Palestine  are  a  mi.\ture  of  various  races— consisting  of  the  .lescwjdanli 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  their  Anib  conquerors,  Turks,  Crusadera,  wonderiag 
Bedouins,  Kurda,  Ac,  but  all  now  equally  naturalized,  and  dUtributed  into  various  claaioi  or 
tribes  aooording  to  their  several  religlo^is  syatema. 
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TURKEI  IN  EUROPE.    Map  No.  VII. 

EoftoPSA!*  TcRKBTf  including  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Scrria,  which  are  oooDeeSed  wJk 
Ibe  Port«  only  by  ihe  slenticre.^t  lies,  i»  bounded  on  the  north  by  Slavonia,  Hungary,  and 
Tran8ylvanla--divi8lon8  of  ihc  iVus^trlun  empire— from  wlilch  it  is  separated  by  the  Savo»  ttw 
Danube,  and  the  eastern  Curpalhian  mountains ;  on  the  north-east  it  is  separated  fh>m  the 
Russian  provinco  of  Bes««arabia  by  tlie  Fruth ;  on  the  east  it  has  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosponn, 
the  Sea  or  Marmora,  and  llie  IIelle!«pont ;  on  the  south  the  Archipelago  and  Greece;  and  oa 
the  west  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Austrian  province  of  Dalmatia.  Area  of 
European  Turkey  about  two  himdred  and  ten  thousand  square  miles  ;  population  about  finaen 
millions. 

The  leading  events  in  the  history  of  European  Turkey  may  bo  stated  as  follows :  Hie  ADcIcfit 
Byzanteum  founded  by  Byzaa  tlio  Mcgarean,  B.  C.  656 :— destroyed  by  Seplimius  Pererua  in  Us 
contest  with  Niger,  A.  D.  190:— rebuilt  by  Constantine,  who  gave  it  his  own  name,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D.  33d  '.—captured  Ui  1204  by  the  Cruaaden, 
who  retained  it  till  1361 :— taken  in  1453  by  the  Turks,  who  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Eaaiero  or 
Greek  empire,  and  flrmly  established  their  power  in  Europe.  The  Turkisli  arms  contlnoe  to 
yniitntflin  their  ascendency  over  those  of  Christendom  until  their  check  In  1683  by  the  fiamoui 
John  SobleskI,  in  the  sletjo  of  Vienna.  (Seo  p.  389.)  Then  began  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman 
power:  it  received  a  severe  blow  by  the  victories  of  Prince  Eugene  in  1697,  (see  p.  390  ;>  sinoe 
which  period  province  after  province  has  been  dismembered  IVom  the  empire,  whicb^  doriag 
the  last  century,  has  been  saved  (h>m  dissolution  only  by  the  mutual  Jealousies  and  animoaities 
of  its  Christian  neighbors. 

The  divisions  by  vvhich  European  Turkey  is  best  known  in  history'  are  Rumilla,  Bulgaria, 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Scrvia,  Bosnia,  Turkish  Croatia,  Her^egovin8,  Albania,  Tbeeaaly,  and 
Macedonia,— for  which,  %•«  tlie  accompanying  Map.  Rumiiioj  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Archipelago,  containing  the  cities  of  Adrianople  and  Constantioople^ 
and  watered  by  the  Mnrilza,  the  ancient  llebrus,  is  cotermiunus  with  the  ancient  Thrace, 
(p.  71.)  Bulgaria^  separated  fVom  Rumilia  by  the  Balkan  range  of  mountains,  having  Sophia 
for  its  capital,  and  the  Danube  for  its  northern  boundary,  corresponds  to  the  ancient  M<£sia 
Inferior,  (p.  200.)  MoUlaria  and  Wallachia^  separated  from  Transylvania  by  the  Carpalhiaa 
mountains,  correspond  to  Uie  ancient  Dacia  conquered  by  Tr^Jon,  (p.  200-3.)  The  iuhbbitants, 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Dician^  cull  themselves  Roumuni^  or  Romans.  ServiA,  peopled  by 
SUvonians — correspond  lug  to  the  ancient  Mcusia  Superior,  formed  an  independent  kingdom  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1363 ;  but  since  that  period  it  has  fr^ 
quenlly  rebelled  against  its  Turkish  masters.  The  internal  government  is  now  wholly  in  the 
lionds  of  the  Servians,  wiio  pay  a  small  annual  tribute  to  the  sultan.  Bosnia,  now  a  pacbalic 
of  Turkey,  comprisinj?  a\M>  under  its  government  Tupklsh  Croatia  and  Hersegovina,  and  occu- 
pying the  north-western  extremity  of  lh«  empire,  was  anciently  included  in  I.ower  Pa'inonia. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  first  belonged  to  the  Lostern  empire,  and  afterwards  became  a  separate 
kingdom  dependent  upon  Ilun^'ary.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  14C0,  after  a  warof 
■eventeen  years ;  but  it  was  not  till  1522  that  Soiymau  the  Magnificent  finally  annexed  it  to 
the  Turkish  dominions,  ,'ithania^  a  large  provinco  bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  is  nearly  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Epirus,  (p.  4 1.)  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  preserve  their  ancient  names 
and  limits. 

CoNSTANTiNOPLr,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  occupies  a  Uiongular  promontory 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Rumilla,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
with  the  Thructan  Bosporus.  It  is  separated  from  its  extensive  suburbs  Galata,  Pera,  &.cu,  oo 
the  norili,  by  the  noble  harbor  called  the  Golden  Horn.  Like  Rome,  ConstantiiH>ple  was 
originally  built  on  sex  en  hillti.  The  city  is  about  thirteen  miles  In  circuit— comprises  an  area 
of  about  two  thousand  acres— and  has  a  population,  exclusive  of  its  suburb^v  of  about  five 
hundred  thousand.  The  scmg-Ho^  containing  the  palace,  mint,  arsenal,  public  offices,  ^c, 
occupies  the  siie  of  the  anci«'nl  IJyzanttMim,  (see  p.  218,)  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle.  It  isabool 
Uireo  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  enliro'y  Burround'-Kl  by  walls.  The  Bosporus,  or  Channel  of  Oo». 
■rantinoplo,  is  about  seventeen  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  varjing  from  half  a  mile  to  two 
miles.  The  channel  is  dee]) ;  tlie  bonks  abrupt,  with  stately  cliflb ;  and  the  adjacent  ooontry  If 
uiirivalled  for  beauty. 
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A1«3IENT  ITALY.    Map  So.  VIII. 

Aaoiiinr  Italy  was  eftlled  by  the  Greeks  Heeperia,  fh>in  its  western  lUtiatlon  in  rslatloa  tt 
Greece ;  tad  flrom  the  Lmlin  poets  It  received  the  nsjnes  Ausonia,  Sitiunis,  and  GBnoiria.  ^Stt 
also  p.  123.)  About  the  time  of  Arlsloile,  (B.  C.  380,)  the  Greelcs  divided  Italy  iiiio  six  eoanlriM 
or  regions,— A usouia  or  Opica,  Tyrrhenia,  lapygia,  Onabria,  Liguria,  and  Heiietia ;  bat  the  dh 
visions  by  which  it  is  best  Icnown  in  Roman  history  nru  tljoae  given  on  the  accompaDying 
Map,— Cisalpine  Gaui,  Etruria,  Umbrla,  Pioenum,  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  Latmm,  Cam- 
pauia,  Samniuin,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucania,  and  Bruliorum  Ager. 

Ciiolptne  Qaul^  or  Oaul  this  tide  «/  the  Jilps^  embracing  all  norlhem  Italy  beyond  tbt 
Ilubtcon,  was  inhabited  by  Gallic  tribOv^  which,  as  early  as  six  hundred  years  B.  C^  began  t» 
pour  over  tlie  Alps  into  this  extensive  and  fertile  territory.  FAruria^  embraciog  the  country 
west  and  north  of  the  Tiber,  was  inhabited  by  a  nation  which  had  attained  to  an  advanced  de> 
gree  of  civilization  before  the  founding  of  Rome.  Umbna  embraced  the  country  east  of 
Klruria,  from  the  Rubicon  on  the  north  to  the  river  Nur,  which  separated  it  fh>m  tbe  Sabine 
territory  on  the  south.  Picenum,  inhabited  by  the  Picentes,  was  a  country  uu  the  Adristk, 
baring  the  liver  iEais  on  the  north,  the  Malrinus  on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  the  ApeuniiMa, 
which  separated  it  flrom  Umbria.  The  Country  of  the  JSaiines,  at  the  period  when  itwai 
marked  out  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  precision,  was  separated  from  Latium  by  tbe  river 
Anio,  (h>m  Etruria  by  the  Tiber,  from  Umbria  by  the  Nar,  and  trom  Picenum  by  the  centnl 
ridge  of  the  Apennines.  (See  also  Map  No.  X.)  JMtium  was  south  of  Etruria  and  thi 
ooontry  of  the  Sabines,  ft'om  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  Camfemia^ 
sepanUed  fh)m  Latium  by  tlie  river  Liris,  was  called  the  garden  of  Italy.  The  Gsmpanise 
nation  conquered  by  the  Romrms  was  composed  of  Oscans,  Tuscans,  Samnites,  and  Greeks ;  tb« 
latter  having  formed  numerous  colonies  in  southern  Italy.  Sfamniumy  the  country  of  the  Samniiei^ 
bordered  on  the  Adriatic,  having  Picenum  on  the  north,  Apulia  on  the  south,  and  Latium  um) 
Campania  on  the  west.  Tlie  ambitious  and  warlilce  Samnites  not  unfrcquently  brought  lata 
tbe  field  a  force  of  eighty  thousand  foot  aiKi  eiglit  thousand  horse.  Jipulta^  inhabited  by  tb« 
early  Dauuli,  Peucetii,  and  Mej«apil,  bordered  on  the  Adriatic  on  the  east ;  and,  on  the  weft, 
on  the  territories  of  the  &\mnitea,  the  Campanians,  and  Lucanians.  Calabria^  called  also  b} 
the  Greelu  lapygia,  embraced  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Italian  peuinsuU,  answ«rii)| 
nearly  to  what  is  now  called  Terra  dl  Otranlo.  I.ueania^  Inhabited  by  the  warlike  Luouii, 
who  carried  on  a  successful  war  with  the  Greek  colonies  of  southern  Italy,  was  separstea 
fh>m  Apulia  and  Calabria  on  the  north-east  by  the  Bradanus.  Brutiorum  Ager^  the  Coontry 
of  the  Brutii,  comprised  the  southern  extremity  of  tbe  peninsula,  now  called  Calabria  Ultra. 
The  Brutii,  the  most  barbarous  of  the  Italian  tribes,  were  reduced  by  the  Romans  soon  aftci 
the  withdrawal  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy. 

Since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  Italy  has  never  been  urtited  in  one  State.  Aftei 
having  been  successively  possessed  by  the  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  Greeks,  and  Ix>mbards,  Chsrle> 
magne  annexed  it  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks  in  774 :  from  Sv-^d  till  the  cstablishmeni  of  tb« 
fepublie  of  Alilan  in  1150,  it  generally  belonged,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  of  tbe  Ve 
nelians,  to  the  German  emperors.  In  1535,  Milan,  then  a  duchy,  came  into  the  possesion  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  Since  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  duchies  of  Milan  and 
Mantua  have  generally  belonged  to  Austria,  with  the  excepti«>n  of  tbe  short  time  they  fonaea 
a  part  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  and  the  French  empire.  Venice  was  a  republic  from  tbe 
•eventh  century  till  1797.  It  was  confirmed  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  1815.  The  preaenl 
Italian  Slates  are  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  forming  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empin 
—kingdom  of  Sardinia— kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily— Grand-duchy  of  Tuscany— Slate*  ol 
the  Church— Duchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Lucca— and  the  liiiie  republic  of  San-Marioa 

The  French  rule  in  Italy  was  a  great  blessing  to  that  unhappy  country ;  **  but  the  coalition/ 
•ays  Sismondi,  "destroyed  all  the  good  conferred  by  rrnnce."  The  stale  of  the  iioople  c«m>- 
trasts  very  disadvantageously  with  Iht?  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  b<>;iuty  of  the  climate. 

"How  has  kind  Heav'n  adorn'd  the  happy  land.  And  Tymni  f  usurp*  her  happy  plains? 
And  scattered  l>Ie.Hsiii^  with  a  wa^itciul  band !  Tiio  poor  inimbitani  iK'iioIds  tn  vuin 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores,  The  rodd'nini?  orange  j>!id  the  swelling  graia, 

Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores,  Joylen  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  whie% 
With  all  the  gifts  that  Uear'n  and  earth  impari,  And  in  the  myrile^s  fhigrant  shade  repines :" 
Tbe  smiles  of  nature  and  tbe  charms  of  art,       Starves,  in  tlie  midst  of  natures's  boonty  cunrt 
While  proud  Oppreaslon  in  h«r  valleys  reigns,  And  in  the  ladep  Tboeyrrd  dies  for  tbirrt.** 
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Rboal  Romk,  or  Roma  nndcr  tho  Kiugs,  occupying  a  period  of  Aboat  two  handrwl  and  Ibrtf 
fean,  flpom  the  founding  of  tlie  city,  753  B.  C^  to  the  overthrow  of  royalty,  510  B.  C^,  ruled  oT«r 
•Dly  a  narrow  strip  of  seacoaat,  (Vom  the  Tiber  aouUiward  to  Terracina,  an  extent  of  about  seTent; 
milee,  (see  Map  No.  X ;)  but  it  already  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  ftywiii>t>^  Sdly, 
and  Carthage. 

Rkpublicam  Rome,  occupying  a  period  of  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  years,  (torn  Um 
OTerthrow  of  royalty  510  B.  C.  to  the  accession  of  Augustus,  28  B.  C.,  extended  the  Roman  do- 
minion, not  only  over  all  Italy,  but  also  over  all  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean— over  E^ypt, 
and  all  Northern  Aft>ica  from  ^ypt  westward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean— over  Syria  and  all  Aata 
Minor— over  Thrace,  Achala  or  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  lUyricum— and  over  all  Gaul,  and  DMtt 
of  Spain. 

Imperial  Rome  occupies  a  period  of  about  five  hundred  years,  extending  fh>m  the  accession 
of  Augustus,  28  B.  C,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans,  A.  D.  47S. 
Under  Augustus,  the  Roman  dominion  was  extended  by  the  conquest  of  JVoxto,  comeponding 
to  the  preeont  Turkish  provinces  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia— of  PaniMnia^  corresponding  to  tbe 
eastern  part  of  southern  Austria,  and  Hungary  south  of  the  Danube,  Styria,  Austrian  Oostis, 
and  Slavoula,  and  the  northern  part  of  Bosnia— of  JVortcttm,  corrraponding  to  the  AnstriaB 
SalKbnrg,  western  Styria,  Carinthia,  Austria  north  to  the  Danube,  and  a  small  part  of  sonth- 
eestem  Bavaria— AA«tta,  extending  over  the  country  of  the  Tyrol  and  eastern  Switxeriand— 
aiKl  Findelieia,  corresponding  to  southern  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria  south  of  tbe  Danube. 
(See  also  Maps  Nos.  VH.  and  XVII.)  On  the  death  of  Augustus,  therefore,  the  Roman  empfra 
was  bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  on  the  north ;  by  the  Euphrates  on  tbe  east;  liy 
the  sandy  deeerta  of  Arabia  and  Africa  on  the  south ;  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  wesL 

The  southern  part  of  Britain,  or  Brittania,  was  reduced  by  Ostorius,  in  the  reign  of  Oandlos; 
and  Agricoln,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  extended  the  Roman  dominion  to  the  Frith  of  Fortii, 
and  the  Clyde.  With  this  exception,  the  empire  continued  within  the  limits  given  it  by 
Augustus,  until  the  accession  of  Trajan,  who,  in  the  year  105,  added  to  it  DaetA,  a  region  north 
of  the  Danube,  and  corresponding  to  Waliachia,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  all  Hungary  eMt 
of  the  Theiss  and  north  of  the  Danul>e.  I'ri^an  also,  in  his  eastern  expedition,  descended  the 
T!^s  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  for  a  brief  period  extended  the 
sway  of  Rome  over  Colchis,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria;  and  even  the  Parthian 
monarch  accepted  his  crown  ttom  the  hands  of  Uie  emperor.  In  the  time  of  Trajan,  therefore, 
who  died  A.  D.  IJ7,  the  Roman  empire  attained  its  greatest  extent,— being,  at  that  perioJi 
the  greatest  monarchy  tlie  world  has  ever  known,— extending  in  length  more  than  three  lliou- 
sand  miles,  from  the  Western  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  more  than  two  thousand  iu  bretadili, 
fh>m  the  northern  limits  of  Dacia  to  the  deserts  of  AfVica, — and  embracing  an  area  of  sixteeji 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  tlie  most  fertile  laud  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Weil  migiit 
It  be  called  the  Roman  World. 

Adrian,  or  Hadrian,  the  successor  of  Tn^an,  voluntarily  began  the  system  of  retrcncfaroeiit 
tvhldi  was  forced  upon  his  successors.  In  order  to  preserve  peace  on  tbe  frontiers  be  aboti- 
doned  oil  the  conquests  of  his  predecessor  except  Dacia,  and  l>ounded  the  eastern  provinces  by 
the  Euphrates.  Tlie  iinily  of  tliis  mighty  empire  was  first  broken  by  the  division  into  Eastern 
and  Western  in  the  year  3J15.  In  tbo  year  476  the  Western  Empire  fell  under  the  rept^t^i 
attacks  of  the  barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scylhia,  tbe  rude  ancestors  of  the  most  polished  ut* 
tions  of  Europe.  ,^The  Eastern  Empire  survived  nearly  a  thousand  years  longer,  bat  Anally  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Turks,  who  took  Constantinople,  its  capital,  in  the  year  1453,  and  mads 
!t  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
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ANdENT  ROSE.    Map  No  X. 


lo  deiscribing  Anciknt  Romk  ourallenlion  is  flrst  direcled  to  the  relnlive  localities  of  UN 
SevoD  II ills  ou  which  Rome  wus  originally  built— Iho  AvoDtiDef  Cielian,  PalatiD&,  £aquiUiNi| 
Cnpitoline,  Viminal>  und  Quirinul— all  included  within  the  wails  or^rvius  Tuliias,  built  about 
the  year  5o'J  B.  C.  About  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  Inter  the  emperor  Aurellan  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  new  wall,  which  was  completed  by  Probus  Ave  years  aftcrvard.  The  cir- 
cuniference  or  tlie  s^ervhm  (own  was  about  six  miles;  that  given  it  by  the  wall  of  Aurelian, 
which  exteuddd  to  the  right  bank  of  tike  Tiber  and  inclosed  a  port  of  the  Jauiculan  mount, 
was  about  twelve ;  although  the  city  extended  fur  beyond  the  limits  of  the  latter.  The  modem 
rampart  surrounds,  substjiulially,  the  same  area  as  that  of  Aurelian. 

The  greater  part  of  Modern  Rome  covers  the  flat  surface  of  the  Campos  Martiua,  the  Cspl- 
toUne  and  Quirinal  mount^s  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  from  Hadrian's  Maueoleum,  (dov 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,)  south  to  and  including  the  Jaidcaian  mount.  The  ancient  city  of  the 
Seven  Hills  is  nearly  all  contained  within  the  old  walls  of  Servius.  Almost  the  whole  of  thli 
area,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  Capitollne  and  Quirinal  hills,  is  now  a  wide  wa^e  of  piles  of 
shattered  architecture  rising  amid  vineyards  and  rural  lanes,  exhibiting  no  tokens  of  habitalioa 
except  a  few  mouldering  convents,  villas,  and  cottages. 

Beginning  our  survey  at  the  Capitoline  hill,  on  which  once  stood  the  famous  temple  of  Japit«r 
Capltolinus,  we  And  there  no  vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur,  save  about  eighty  feel  of  what  an 
believed  to  have  been  jthe  foundations  of  the  temple.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  hilt 
we  still  discern  the  fatal  Tarpelan  Rock,  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  old  and  wretched  hovels, 
while  ruins  encumber  its  base  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet. 

The  open  space  between  the  Capitoline,  Esquiline,  and  Palatine  hills,  is  covered  by  relics  of 
ancient  buildings  interspersed  among  modem  churches  and  a  few  paltry  streets.  Here  vti 
the  Great  Roman  Forum^  large  space  surrounded  by  and  filled  with  public  buildings,  templet, 
statues,  arches,  fee,  nearly  all  of  which  have  disappeared ;  and  the  surface  pavement  on  vhldi 
they  stood  is  now  covered  with  their  ruins  to  a  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet.  The  spsce 
which  the  Forum  occupied  has  been  called,  until  recently,  Campo  Vaccino,  or  the  Field  of 
Cows ;  and  it  is  in  reality  a  market  place  for  sBeep,  pigs,  and  cattle. 

In  early  timet)  there  was  a  little  lake  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hilla.  In  time  (his 
was  converted  into  a  marsh ;  and  the  most  ancient  ruin  which  remains  to  us,  the  CZmm 
Mazima^  or  great  drain,  built  by  the  Tarqidns,  was  designed  for  carrying  off  i\A  watera.  Tliit 
drain,  still  performing  its  destined  service,  opens  Into  the  Tiber  with  a  vault  fourtem  feet  is 
height  and  as  many  in  width.  The  beautiful  circle  of  nhaeteen  Corinthian  columns  near  the 
Tiber,  around  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  has  been  usually  styled  the  Ttmple  of  FestA—vxg" 
posed  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Antoniuee. 

On  the  Palatine  hill  Augustus  erected  the  earliest  of  the  Polices  of  the  Cesars  ;  Claadhis  ex- 
tended them,  and  Joined  the  Palatine  to  the  Capitoline  by  a  bridge ;  and  towardsHhe  nortbera 
point  of  the  Palatine,  Nero  built  his  **  Golden  House,^'  finonted  by  a  vestibule  in  which  stood 
the  emperor^s  polossal  statue.  The  Aventlne  rises  flrom  the  river  steep  and  bare,  surmounted 
by  a  solitary  convent.  On  the  CoeUan  are  remains  of  the  very  curious  circular  TewtpU  of 
Faunuty  built  by  Claudius.  Southward  are  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  CaracuUa^  occupying  s 
surface  equal  to  one-aixteentli  of  a  square  mile.  The  building,  or  range  of  buildings,  wis  im- 
mense,—containing  four  magnificent  temples  dedicated  to  Apollo,  iEsculapiui^  Hercules,  and 
Bacchus,— a  grand  circular  vestibule,  with  baths  on  each  side  for  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  aea* 
bathing— in  the  centre  an  immense  square  for  exercise— and  beyond  it  a  noble  hall  with  sixteen 
hundred  marble  seats  for  the  bathers,  and,  at  each  end  of  the  hall,  libraries.  On  each  side  of  the 
building  was  a  court  surrounded  by  porticoes,  with  an  odeum  for  music,  and,  in  the  mi<Mle, 
a  spacious  basin  for  swimming.  There  was  also  a  gjmnaslum  for  running,  wrestling,  Ace,  and 
around  the  whole  a  vast  colomiade  opening  into  spacious  lulls  where  the  poets  declaimed,  sod 
philosophers  g^ve  lectures  to  their  auditors.  But  the  immense  halls  are  now  rooflen,  and  the 
wind  sighs  through  the  aged  trees  that  have  taken  root  in  the  pavements. 

South  of  the  Palatine  was  the  Circus  Maximus^  which  is  said  to  have  covered  the  q>ot 
wber)  the  games  were  celebrated  when  the  Romans  seized  the  Sabine  women.  It  was  mors 
than  *M9  '^lousans:  feel  In  length,  and,  in  its  greatest  extent,  contained  seats  for  two  hondrsd 
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aod  Blxtj  thomand  speetaton.   We  can  still  trace  its  shape,  but  (be  s  nictare  has  enflniy  di» 
q>peu-ed. 

In  the  open  space  eastward  of  the  Groat  Forum  stands  tho  CoHxeum  or  Flavian  ^mfki- 
theatre,  the  boast  of  Rome  and  of  the  world.  This  gigantic  edifice,  which  was  begun  by  Ve^* 
pasian  and  completed  by  Titus,  is  in  form  on  ellipse,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  five  and 
ft4ialf  acres.  The  external  deration  consisted  of  four  stories,— each  of  the  three  lower  stories 
having  eighty  arches  supported  by  half  columns,  Doric  in  the  first  range,  Ionic  in  the  secondf 
and  Ck)rinthian  in  the  tliird.  The  wall  of  the  fourth  story  was  faced  with  Corinthiim  pilastera, 
and  lighted  by  forty  rectangukir  windows.  The  space  surrounding  the  central  elllpUcal  ar«ia 
was  occupied  with  sloping  galleries  resting  on  a  huge  mass  of  arches,  and  ascending  towards 
the  summit  of  the  external  wall.  One  hundred  and  sixty  staircases  led  to  the  galleries.  A 
movable  awning  covered  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Podium,  or  covered  gallery  fi>r 
the  emperor  and  persons  of  high  mnk.  Within  the  area  of  the  Coliseum,  gladiators,  martyrii 
slaves,  and  wild  beasts,  combated  on  the  Roman  festivals ;  and  here  the  blood  of  both  men 
and  animals  flowed  in  torrents  to  furnish  amusement  to  the  degenerate  Romans.  The  CoUseom 
la  now  partially  in  rains ;  scarcely  a  half  presents  its  original  height ;  the  uppermost  galkry 
has  disappeared ;  the  second  range  is  much  broken ;  the  lowest  is  nearly  perfect ;  but  the 
Podium  is  in  a  very  rainous  state.  From  its  enormous  mass  **  walls,  palaces,  half  cities  have 
been  reared  ;^  but  Benedict  XIV.  put  a  stop  to  its  destruction  by  consecrating  tbe  whole  to  the 
martyrs  whose  blood  had  been  spiUed  there.  In  the  middle  of  the  once  bloody  arena  stands  a 
oruclflx ;  and  around  this,  at  equal  distances,  fourteen  attars,  consecrated  to  different  saints,  are 
erected  on  the  dens  (mce  occupied  by  wild  boasts. 

The  principal  ruins  on  the-  Esquillne,  a  part  o(  them  extending  their  intricate  corridors  co  the 
heights  overlooking  the  Goliseum,  have  been  called  the  Baths  and  Uie  Palace  of  Titus;  bat 
although  it  is  evident  that  baths  constituted  a  part  of  their  plan,  the  design  of  the  whole  is  not 
known.  What  is  called  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  in  a  garden  near  the  eastern  walls,  is  a 
decagonal  rain,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  The  Baihs  of  DitcUtian,  oo 
the  Viminal  mount,  app^ir  to  have  resembled,  in  their  general  arrangement,  tfaoee  of  Garacalla. 
SttU  farther  to  the  north-east  are  the  remains  of  tbe  camp  erected  by  Sejanus,  tbe  minister  of 
Tiberius,  for  the  Pnetorian  guards.  In  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  historian  Sollust,  on  tba 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Pincian  mountysre  the  remains  of  a  tensile  and  circus,  supposed  to 
belong  either  to  the  Augustan  age,  or  to  the  last  days  of  the  Republic.  On  the  western  asoeat 
of  tbe  thickly-peopled  Qnlrinal,  whose  heights  nre  crowned  by  the  palace  and  gajrdens  of  the 
pope,  are  extensive  ruins  of  walls,  vaults,  and  porticoes,  I>elonging  to  the  baUis  of  Oooetantioe. 
They  are  now  surrounded  by  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Colonna  palace.  Farther  south,  be* 
tween  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline,  some  striking  remains  of  tbe  Fomms  of  Nerva  and  Tn^an 
al^  still  visible. 

Of  the  numerous  ruins  in  the  Campus  Martius,  we  have  room  for  only  a  bri^  notice^  Of  the 
Tluatre  of  MarceUus,  eleven  arches  of  the  exterior  walls  still  remain.  Of  tbe  Tktatr*  «f 
Pompejff  the  fbimdation  arches  may  be  seen  in  the  cellars  and  stables  of  the  Palazzio  Pia  Tk» 
Flaminian  Ofrctiff  and  the  Cimu  JJg^onalia  are  entirely  In  ruins.  The  C^/iintm  af  ^nioniumt 
and  the  Tomb  of  Augustus  are  still  standing,  with  their  summits  much  lowered. 

The  Pantheon,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome,  is  a  temple  of  a  drcnlar 
form,  built  by  Agrippa.  It  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  the  Avenger,  but  besides  the  statue  of 
this  god,  it  contained  those  of  the  other  heathen  deities,  formed  of  various  matcriale— goM, 
itilver,  bronze,  and  marble.  The  portico  of  this  temple  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  by 
forty-four  in  depth,  and  is  supported  by  sixteen  Corinthian  columns,  each  of  tbe  shafts  con- 
sisting of  a  single  piece  of  Oriental  granite,  forty4wo  feet  in  height.  The  bases  and  capital  are 
of  white  marble.  The  main  building  consists  of  a  vast  circular  dram,  with  niches  fiuiked  by 
columns,  above  which  a  beautlftU  and  perfectly  preserved  cornice  rans  round  the  whole  build- 
ing. Over  a  second  story,  fonned  by  an  attic  siataining  an  upper  cornice,  rises,  to  tbe  height 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet,  the  beautiful  dome,  which  Is  divided  internally  into  square 
panels  supposed  to  have  been  originally  inlaid  with  bronze.  A  circular  aperture  in  the  dome 
admits  the  only  light  which  the  place  receives.  Tlie  consecration  of  this  temple  (A.  D.  010)  sa 
a  Christian  church,  has  preserved,  for  the  admiration  of  the  moderns,  this  most  beautifh)  of 
heathen  fanes.  Christian  altars  now  fill  the  recess  where  once  stood  the  moat  £uno«s  i 
of  the  gods  of  the  heathen  world. 
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CHAET  OP  TOE  WORLD.    Map  No.  XI. 

Map  No.  XI.  Is  a  Chart  or  thic  World  on  Mercator's  projection— a  Cksrt  of  HisUrfy  «K- 
bibiting  the  worid  as  known  to  Karopeans  at  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  America— and  a 
dart  of  liothermai  itHes,  or  lines  of  eqiml  heal,  showing  the  coraparalive  mean  annoal  teni' 
porature  of  different  parts  of  the  EartJi^s  surface. 

It  win  be  observed  that  General  History,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  America,  is  oonfliwd 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  Eartirs  surface ;  as  represented  by  the  light  portions  of  the  Qiart; 
while  the  whole  Western  Continent  and  Greenland,  most  of  AlVica  and  Asia,  and  their  IslandSi 
and  parts  of  Northern  Europe  and  Iceland,  were  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  In  the  darkneM 
of  barbarism.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  history  of  thr  World  has  but  Just  com- 
menced. 

The  Isothermal  lines  show  that  the  temperature  of  a  place  does  not  depend  wholly  open  ita 
latitude.  Thus  the  southern  limit  of  perpetually  frozen  ground  in  the  northern  hemisphere  (at 
a  mean  annual  temperature  of  thlrty-two  degrees  Fahrenheit)  follows  a  line  ranging  fh>m  below 
flfty-flve  degrees  of  laUtude  to  above  seventy.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  London,  at 
flHy-one  and  a-half  degrees  north  latitude,  is  flHy  dejjn-ces  of  Fahrenheit,  the  same  as  that  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  eleven  and  a>half  degrees  of  laiitude  farther  south.  The  line  o(^;reatetl 
heat,  (at  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  eighty-two  and  four>tenths  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,)  is  mora 
than  ten  degrees  of  latitude  north  of  the  Equator  in  South  America,  in  AfHea,  and  soutbom 
Hlndostan ;  and  about  eight  degrees  south  of  the  Equator  In  a  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  be* 
tween  Borneo  and  Hew  Holland.  The  sea  is,  generally,  considerably  warmer  in  winter  than 
the  land,  and  cooler  In  summer.  Continents  and  large  islands  are  found  to  be  warm^  on  their 
western  sides  than  on  the  eastern.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  experienced  chiefly  in 
large  inland  tracts,  and  little  felt  in  small  islands  remote  flrom  continents.  Had  Uie  Arctio 
regions  been  entirely  of  land,  the  intense  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  would  havt 
been  equally  btal  to  animal  life. 


BiTTLE  mmm  of  the  wars  of  the  FRFJCR  REyOLUTIOl 
AND  TUB  WARS  OF  NAPOLEON.    Map  No.  Xtl. 

The  wars  growing  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  those  of  Nai)oleon  were  a  eoih 
tinuatlon,  embrace  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-three  years,  from  the  defeat  of  the  Austriana  at 
Jemappes  on  the  17th  of  November,  179-2,  to  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  on  the  18tk 
of  June,  1815.  • 

The  accompanying  Map  presents  at  a  glance  the  vast  theatre  on  which  were  exhibited  the 
thousand  Scenes  in  this  mighty  Drama  of  human  suffering.  The  thickly-dotted  Spanish  penin- 
sula may  be  regarded  as  one  great  battle-fleld,  where  Frenchman,  Spaniard,  Portuguese,  and 
Briton,  sank  in  the  death  stnigglo  together.  Those  dark  spots  where  the  **  pealing  dram,"  the 
**  waving  standards,"  and  the  ^^  trumpets  clangor,"  invited  to  slaughter,  cluster  thickly  around 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  France,  including  Belgium  and  northern  Italy;— they  are  seen  in 
Ssroff  Egypt  and  Palestine,  recalling  Napoleou^s  dreams  of  Eastern  conquest ;  and  they  streir 
the  route  tu  Moscow,  where,  fVom  the  flres  of  the  Kremlin,  and  amid  the  anows  of  a  Ruiiaa 
winter,  the  French  eagl<»  commenced  a  lasting  retreat. 

As  we  look  over  this  vast  glodintorial  arena  of  frantic,  stnig^ling  liifb,  and  agonizing  Death, 
our  thoughts  naturally  turn  (h>m  its  mingled  horrors  and  glories  to  rest  upon  '.he  commandiof 
genius,— the  wizard  spirit,— of  him  **  who  rode  npo:i  the  whirlwind  and  dire  ted  the  rtorm"— 
of  him  whom  Byron  well  describes  as  a  mighty  Gambler, 

♦*  Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were  throtiee, 
Whose  table  earth,  whose  dice  were  human  bones." 

Bat  the  French  Revolution  and  the  wars  of  Na]>olM>n,  with  all  the  suffering  which  they  oo> 
earionedybare  not  been  unattended  with  useHil  results  in  urging  forward  the  march  of  EuropaM 
dvtlizatiun.  Thh  moral  character  of  Napoleon,  the  most  prominent  actor  in  the  drama,  bm 
been  variously  drawn  by  friends  and  foes ;  but  the  towering  height,  the  1ightning4ike  rapUMy 
and  the  brilliancy,  of  his  genius,  have  never  been  queaUoned  ky  his  moat  bitter  revUers. 
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FBINCB,  8PAIH,  AND  POETUfiAl.    Map  No.  XHI. 

Fbajccc,  (ancient  Gait/,)  bordering  on  three  seaa,  and  being  encloaed  by  natoral  botrndarlai 
on  all  aSdea  except  the  north-east,  where  her  natiiraVlimita  arc  the  Rhine,  ia  admirably  aituated 
for  a  commanding  influence  in  European  affairs ;  and,  beaidea,  her  large  popuiation,  the  aaiva 
apirit  of  her  people,  the  fertilily  of  her  soil,  and  the  amenity  of  hor  climate,  place  her  among 
the  foremoat  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  in  power  and  resources. 

When  first  known  to  the  Romans,  tiaul  was  divided  between  the  Be1g»,  the  Celtae,  and  tba 
Aquitoni ;  the  Belga  or  Belgians  between  the  Seine  and  Lower  Rhine ;— the  Cells  between  tha 
Seine  and  Garonne ;  and  tiie  Aquilaui  between  the  Garonne  and  Pyrenees ;  but  the  Romania 
under  Augustus,  made  four  divisitHis  of  Gaul ;— Bolgica,  in  the  uortli-east ;— Lugduneniia,  be- 
tween the  Seine  and  Loire ;— Aquitania,  between  the  Loire  and  Pyroneee }— and  Narbonessifl,  is 
the  eouth-eart. 

None  of  the  barbarian  tribes  of  Europe  passed  through  a  more  agitated  or  brilliant  career 
than  the  ancient  Gauls,  the  ancestors  of  the  French  people.  They  burned  Rome,  conquered 
Blacedonia,  forced  Thermopylse,  pillaged  Delphi,  besieged  Carthage,  and  established  Uie  empirt 
of  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor ;  but,  after  a  century  of  partial  conflicts,  and  nine  yeara  of  general 
war  with  Casaar,  they  yielded  to  the  overshadowing  power  of  Rome.  When  Rome  fell,  Gaul 
was  OTerrun  by  the  Germanic  nations :  then  came  the  beginning  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks— 
the  encroachments  and  defeat  of  the  Saracens— the  vast  empire  of  Charlemagne — and  then  Ui« 
Increasing  power  of  the  feudal  nobility,  until,  in  the  year  967,  the  last  of  the  Oariovingiaa 
princes  possessed  only  the  town  of  Laon !  Under  Hugh  Capet  even,  dukea,  coujita,  and  mhior 
aeigueora,  shared  among  themselves  nearly  all  of  the  modern  kingdom.  Bat  by  degrees  the 
great  flefa,  one  after  another,  fell  to  the  crown :  and  before  the  close'of  the  seventeenth  century 
all  France  was  noited  under  one  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Louia  XIV. 

Thus,  with  her  history,  the  geography  of  France  has  been  continually  changing ;  bat  thoaa 
divialona  of  her  territory  best  known  in  general  hislory  are  the  old  Provinces,  as  given  on  the 
aooompanylng  Map.  These  provUices,  during  the  Middle  Agea,  were  all  either  duchies  or 
minor  aeignories  ruled  by  the  feudal  nobility;  and  their  history  is,  therefore,  virtually,  for  a 
»OBg  period,  that  of  separate  kingdoma.  (See  description  of  Provence,  Brittany,  Normandy, 
Aqaitaine,  Burgundy,  Roussilleo,  ate,  pp.  300,  371-3, 379.) 

At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  the  thirty-three  provincial  dl virions  were  abolished, 
and  France  was  then  divided  into  eighty-six  Departments  or  Prefectures ;  these  into  thrat 
hondred  and  sixty-three  Arrondissements ;  these  into  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five 
Cantons ;  and  these  latter  into  thiriy-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-three  CommuneSb 

flPAiK,  anciently  Hitpanioj  a  name  given  to  the  entire  peninsula  beyoud  the  Pyrenees,  was 
not  AiUy  conquered  by  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  wlio  made  three  divisions  of  the 
ooontry ;— 1st,  Batica,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  embracing  the  more  modem  province  of  Andar 
loaia ;— 2d,  Lusitanioy  embracing  all  Portugal  south  of  the  Douro,  and,  in  addiilon,  okmI  of 
Eatremadura  and  Salamanca ;— and,  3d,  TarraconensiSf  embracing  the  remainder,  and  greater 
portion,  of  the  peninsuhu 

About  the  time  of  the  subversion  of  (he  Western  empire  of  (he  Romans,  Spain  waa  overran 
by  the  Vandals,  and  other  Gothic  tribea;  and,  a  century  later,  the  Christianized  Visigoths  estab- 
lished their  supremacy  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  eentory 
the  Moors  f>om  Africa  overran  the  whole  country,  but  after  their  defeat  by  Charles  Martel  la 
France,  (see  p.  353,)  the  Christians  began  to  make  head  against  them,  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Leon  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and,  fh>m,  that  period,  gradually  extended 
their  power  until,  In  141>-2,  Granada,  the  last  Moorish  kingdom,  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  and,  soon  after,  ttie  whole  Spanish  peninsula  was  united  under  one  govemmoiC 
In  1130  Portugal  became  an  independent  kingdom :  flrom  1580  to  1640  i"^  waa  a  f^Mnisb 
jiroTince;  but  at  the  latter  period  it  regained  its  independeuceb  For  hiatorioal  aeooontaof 
Nsfure^  Aiagon,  0|  stile,  Leon,  and  Granada,  see  p.  817,— Portogal,  31& 


SWITZERLAND,  DENM&M,  AND  PARTS  OF  NORWAY  L^D 
SWEDEN.    Map  No.  XIV. 

Kb  a  brief  outlioo  of  the  hi^tiory  of  SwnzeRLA.ND  has  already  been  given  on  page  1£3.  mnA 
y(  Dknicaak,  S\vfc:DKN,  aitd  Norway,  oh  page  3ii(^,  wo  e>hall  here  cunfitie  our  aticoUon  prind* 
pally  lo  Ihe  phy»icai  geography,  goverataent,  poptilutiou,  Ace,  ol  those  countries. 

8wtT£KKLAND  h  a  repubUc  lorined  by  the  union  of  iwenly-lwo  confederated  Suitet  or 
canloiis,  wiiose  total  area  is  ubuul  fifteen  ihoueand  square  mile^  or  about  one-lhird  of  that  oi 
the  Slate  of  New  Vork.  Population,  about  two  millions  two  hundred  tliousaud,  of  whom 
nearly  two-thirde  are  Prolestaiita.  More  than  half  of  the  Swiss  people  speak  a  German  dialect 
about  four  hundred  and  Ofiy  tbousaud  !>peak.  Frondi ;  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-firt 
tJiousand  a  corrupt  Italian. 

The  f/ealer  portion  of  Switxerland  cousiais  of  mountains ;  and  the  geographical  appearanot 
of  Um  country  has,  not  improjierly,  been  compared  to  a  large  town,  of  which  the  valleys  aro 
the  ifreets,  and  the  mountuins  groups  of  contiguous  hou<»es.  JDoth  the  Rhino  and  the  Rhone, 
and  several  other  important  rivers  have  their  sources  in  Switzerland;  but  the  Aar  drains  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  pasKeii  through  the  lakes  of  Brieuz  and  Thuu,  and^  after  a  ooune 
of  about  one  hundred  and  seveuiy  milea,  unites  wiUi  the  Rhine.  The  lakes  of  Switzerland  ars 
numerous — all  navigable— and  remarkable  for  the  iteplh  and  purity  of  tlieir  waters,  and  their 
great  variety  of  flsh.  Lakes  Thuu  und  Brienz  are  nineteen  hundred  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the 
sea — the  lakes  of  (Jeneva  and  0»nstauce  about  twelve  hunUreJ.  Not  only  is  Switzerland  macb 
colder  than  the  aiyacent  couiUries,  owing  to  its  elcvatlou,  and  the  influence  of  its  glaciers  In 
cooling  the  atmosphere,  but  the  cold  has  incrca^ted  in  modern  limes,  and  many  tracts  are  now 
bare  that  were  formerly  covered  with  forests  and  pasture  ground.s. 

The  kingdom  of  Dcxmarx,  properly  so  colled,  comprises  only  Jutland,  or  the  northern  bilf 
of  the  ancient  Ctmbric  Chersonese^  together  with  the  islands  between  Jutland  and  Sweden,  and 
the  island  of  Bomholm  In  the  Baltic.  To  these  possessions  have  been  added  the  duchies  of 
Sleswick  and  llolslein,  which  originally  fonned  part  of  the  German  empire ;  and  as  soverago 
of  which  the  Dunish  king  now  ranks  as  a  member  of  the  Germanic  confederation.  IceUnd, 
part  of  Greenland,  the  Faroe  isles,  and  some  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  also  be- 
long to  Denmark. 

The  surface  of  the  Danisli  peninsula  is  remarkably  low  and  level;  and  along. the  whole 
western  coast  of  Sleswick  and  Hublein  the  country  is  defended,  as  In  Holland,  against  irruptioM 
from  the  sea,  by  immense  mounds  or  dikes.  The  soil  is  various,  biit,  generally,  very  fertile^ 
There  are  no  mountains,  and  no  rivers  of  any  magnltmle ;  but  the  inlets  of  the  sea  aro  numev 
oua,  and  penetrate  far  inland.  Since  the  year  1G6U  the  government  has  been  perhaps  as  aA««> 
iuts  a  monarchy  as  any  other  in  the  world ;  but  tlie  sovereigns  have  generally  exercised  tbdf 
extensive  powers  wiili  great  niodcraiion.  The  Lutheran  is  the  established  religion.  PopoUliOQ 
b^it  little  more  than  two  millions. 

The  kingdom  of  Swrdk.n  comprises,  with  Norway  and  Lapland,  the  whole  of  the  Scandi- 
laviau  peninsula,  west  of  the  Baliic  Sweden  is,  in  general,  a  level,  welUwaiored  country,  bat 
the  soil  is  poor.  Sweden  extends  so  far  nortli  that,  no:ir  Tomea,  tlio  sun  is  visible,  at  mid- 
summer,  during  the  whole  night.  The  government  of  Sweden  is  a  hereditary  monarcliy,  wUh 
a  representative  diet  con«isliug  of  four  chambers,  formed,  respectively,  of  deputies  fhim  Uie 
nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants,  or  cultivators. 

Norway,  forming  the  western  part  of  the  great  Scandinavian  peninsula,  is  a  mountainoiu 
country,  and  is  characterized  by  its  loHy  mountain  plateau  in  the  Interior,  and  the  deep  in* 
dentations  or  anns  of  the  sea  all  round  the  coast.  Although  Norway  is  under  the  same  crovn 
with  Sweden,  it  is,  in  reality,  little  connected  with  the  latter  country.  Its  democratic  assembly, 
called  the  StortAing^^  meets  for  ti.roe  months  once  In  three  years,  by  its  own  right,  and  not  by 
any  writ  fh>m  tho  king.  If  a  bill  pass  both  divisions  of  tbii  assembly  in  three  sueoesitva 
Btorthings,  it  becomes  a  law  of  the  land  without  the  royal  oaaent— a  right  which  no  ottar 
ii.oiiarchioo4eglftlatlve  nnymmy  ift  £urope  posaeaaea. 
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THB  NETHERLANDS,  NOW  EMBRACED  IN  THE  KIN6D01S  Sf 
HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM.    Map  No.  XV. 

Nearly  tho  whole  kingdom  of  Holland,  (oOeu  mentioned  in  history  as  the  **Low  Coontriea,**) 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Insignificant  hill  ranges,  is  a  continuous  flat— a  highly  fertOe 
country— in  great  part  conquered  by  human  labor  from  the  sea,  which,  at  high  tide,  ia  atM>T« 
tlie  level  of  a  considemble  portion  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  latter  is  al  all 
liable  to  dangerous  inundations.  Where  there  are  no  natural  ramparts  against  the  s 
artiflcial  mounds  or  dikes  havo  been  constructed ;  but  these  are  sometimes  broken  down  by 
the  force  of  (he  waves.  That  cxtenaivo  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Zuyder  Zee,  occnpyhog  an 
area^of  about  twelve  hundred  square  miles,  was  formed  by  successive  inundations  in  tbm 
couno  of  the  thirteenth  century;  The  surface  of  the  country  presents  an  immense  netwofil 
of  canals,  the  greater  number  being  appropriated  to  tlio  purposes  of  drainage.  \Vhen  the  aea 
is  once  shut  out  by  the  dikes  the  marsh  Is  intersected  by  water  courses  ;  and  wind-mills,  erod- 
ed on  the  ramparts,  are  employed  to  force  up  the  water.  Sometimes  the  marsh  is  so  fiv  below 
the  level  of  the  sea— even  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  below  the  highest  tides— that  two  or  mor» 
ramparts  and  mills,  at  dHferent  elevations,  are  requisite.  There  is  no  other  conntiy  wb^v 
nature  has  done  so  liltle,  and  man  so  much,  as  this.  The  north  and  west  prorinoes  of  Bbloiuh 
are' very  similar  in  their  flatness,  fertility,  dikes,  and  canals,  to  Uoliand. 

Goldsmith^s  description  of  Holland  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 

**  To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies.  Spreads  its  long  anns  around  the  watery  rov, 

£mbosomM  la  tho  deep  where  Holland  lies :  Scoops  out  an  empire  and  usurps  the  shore: 

Melhinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand.  While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o*er  the  pile, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land ;  Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  amileii 

And,  sedulous  to  sU^p  tho  coming  tide,  Tlie  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blo8som*d  rale, 

Lift  the  tall  rampans  artificial  pride.  The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 

Onward,  melhinks,  and  diliKenlly  slow.  The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain. 

The  firm  compacted  bulwark  seems  to  grow ;  A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign.** 

Holland  and  Belgium  were  partially  subjected  by  the  Romans:  In  the  second  ceotnry  H<^ 
land  was  overrun  by  the  Saxons :  in  the  eighth  both  were  conquered  by  Charles  Martel ;  and  they 
subsequently  formed  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne.  From  the  tenth  to  the  flAeeoth 
century  they  were  divided  into  many  petty  sovereignties,  most  of  which  successively  passed 
into  tho  possession  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  thence  to  that  of  Austria,  and,  about  the  middl* 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  tho  whole  fell  under  the  rule  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  Spain  and  «a> 
peror  of  Germany.  The  arbitrary  measures  of  Philip  H.  of  Spain,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Qiarles  V.,  led  to  a  general  rebellion  in  the  Netherlands :  the  Indpendence  of  the  **  Republie 
of  the  United  Provinces,*'  embracing  the  States  of  Holland,  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  im 
1609,  while  the  ten  southern  provinces,  which  had  either  remained  loyal  to  ^pain  or  been  kepi 
in  subjection,  had  In  the  meantime  passed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  liouse  of  Aoatria. 
From  this  period  tlio  southern  provinces  have  been  generally  distinguished  by  the  oame  of 
Belgium.  After  having  been  several  times  ctmquered  by  the  French,  and  recovered  ttwn.  them, 
they  were  incorporate<l,  in  1795,  with  the  French  republic,  and  divided  Into  departments.  !■ 
1806  the  republic  of  Holland  was  erected  Into  a  kingdom  for  Louis,  a  brother  of  Nap<deon ; 
and  on  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  united  Holland  and  Belginm 
to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  latter,  by  the  Revolution  of  1830,  was  dissolved 
into  the  present  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  A  portion  of  Luxembourg,  entirdy  d^ 
toched  fh>m  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  dominions,  belongs  to  Holland. 

Of  the  Inhabitants  of  Holland,  numbering  about  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand,  aboat 
two  millions  are  Dutch,  who  speak  what  Is  called  the  Low  Dutch,  as  distinguished  from  the 
High  Dutch  or  German— the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Dutch  or  Teutonic  language.  The  popo* 
hitlon  of  Belgium  numbers  about  four  millions  three  hundred  thousand,  divided  among  thre« 
principal  races,— the  Germanic,  which  comprdiends  the  Flemings  and  Gomans;  the  GaUto, 
to  which  belong  the  Walloons,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  French ;  and  the  Semitic, 
which  oomprehends  only  the  Jews.  The  French  language  is  used  In  publlo  aflUn,  and  by  al 
IIm  educated  and  wealthy  classes. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AltlD  IRELAND.    Map  No.  XVI. 

TbeUNirBo  Kingdo.x  or  Great  Britaik  and  Ireland  consiists  of  the  islands  (ireal  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  former  inchidin:?  Iho  onco  Independent  kin;(doras  of  England  and  ScotlaDd, 
and  the  whole  cons'Iluting  not  only  Iho  nucleus  and  the  ceniri',  but  aiao  ihe  m:tm  body  and 
seat,  of  tbe  we.dlh  and  power  of  the  Bkitisu  Emimkk.  The  colonies  and  foreiim  dependence* 
belonging  to  the  I'mled  Kini^dotu  are  of  great  extent  and  lmix)rlance,  oon<*ij>iing  pr-nciphlly  of  the 
British  pon^&»ions  in  North  Amt-rira,  the  West  Indie*,  theCajHiorCoiKl  IJope,  Ay^lralia,  arjd 
the  East  ladies,  llie  liriiish  lui.st  India  pos?tes9ion»  nione  embrace  au  urea  of  one  aiillion  \.^o 
hundred  thou^od  skjuarc  niilc.  It  Is  doublteAs  the  common  opinion  that  the  I'liiie*!  Kingdom 
is  indebted  to  iUi  territorial  po^He»<^ions  Air  a  larue  portion  of  ilii  wealth  and  po\*er;  but  many- 
able  writers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  thede  colonies  and  dependencies  (»cca&lon  an 
enormous  outlay  of  expea-^e  without  any  equivalent  advauta;;e,  and  luat  ihey  are  a  source  of 
weakness  nil  her  than  of  streniijih. 

No  country  ever  exlsled  more  favorably  situated  for  the  centre  of  a  mighty  empire  than  the 
United  Kingdom.  Its  insular  situation  gives  it  a  well  defended  frontier,  rendering  the  country 
comparatively  secure  from  iiostilo  attacks,  and  affording  unequalled  facilities  for  commerce ; 
while  its  soil  enjoys  Uje  fortunate  medium  between  fertility  and  barrenness  that  excludes  in- 
dolence on  the  one  hand,  and  poverty  on  the  other,  lu  harbors  are  numerous  and  excellent: 
Its  principal  rivers,  the  Thames,  Trent,  and  Severn  In  England,  and  the  Shannon  in  Ireland, 
are  all  navigable  to  a  very  great  distance:  iron  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance:  its  tin 
«  mines  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  the  most  productive  of  any  in  Europe :  its  salt  springs  and  salt 
beds  are  alone  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  world ;  and  its  inezkanatibU  coal  mines, 
tbe  principal  source  and  foundation  of  Its  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity,  are  more 
Valuable  than  would  have  been  the  possession  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  tbe  world. 
But  Engkind  has  an  enormous  public  debt:  her  government  is  very  expensive;  and  ooo- 
eequently,  with  all  her  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  burdens  of  taxation  ore  unusually  heavy. 
In  1838  her  public  debt,  contracted  in  great  part  during  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
French  revolutionary  wars,  amoimtod  to  nearly  eight  hundred  million  pounds  sterling.  Her 
expenditures  during  the  same  year  were  upwards  of  fifty  millions,  of  which  more  than 
twenty-nine  millions  were  appropriated  to  defray  the  Interest  and  expense  of  managing  tbe 
public  debt  I 

The  inhabitanta  who  occupied  the  British  Isles  at  the  period  when  the  Romans  first  landed 
in  England,  flfly-flve  years  before  Christ,  belonged  partly  to  the  Celtic,  and  partly  to  the  Gothic 
family— the  Celts  having  very  early  passed  over  into  England  from  tbe  contiguous  coasts  of 
France;  and  the  Belgic  Goths  having  at  a  later  period  driven  the  Celts  northward  and  west- 
ward into  Scotland, Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  occupied  the  eastern,  lower,  and  more  fertile  portioiM 
of  England.  Tbe  Romans  conquered  England  and  the  more  southern  portions  of  Scotland, 
but  appear  not  to  have  visited  Ireland.  After  the  departure  of  the  Roman;*,  about  A.  D.  4tiSl, 
the  Caledonian  Celts  overran  the  country,  when  the  Saxon  chiefs,  Hengist  and  Uorsa,  were  U)> 
Tited  over  to  aid  their  English  brethren.  The  conquest  of  England  by  thcunited  Saxons,  Jutes,  and 
Angles,  occupied  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  from  the  landing  of  HengisC 
In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  occurred  the  repeated  inroads  of  the  Danes,  who,  at  length, 
In  1017,  under  their  leaders  Sweyn  and  Cunutp,  became  masters  of  the  kingdom,  which,  how> 
ever,  they  only  held  till  1041.  In  the  year  lOuG  occurred  the  conquest  of  England  by  WlUiaci 
of  Normandy.  Through  William  and  Ihe  princes  of  the  house  of  PlantageneL,  more  than  a 
third  part  of  France  was  placed,  by  inheritance,  marriage,  conquest,  &C.,  under  the  immoiliate 
Jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  England  ;  Sut  during  the  reign  of  John,  suroamed 
Lackland,  the  French  recovered  most  of  their  provinces.  In  1  l<j9  Henry  II.  began  the  conquest 
of  Ireland. 

The  leading  epochs  in  later  English  history  are,  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Two  Roses,  terminated 
by  the  battle  of  Bosworlh  Field  in  14B4 :  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
1604 :  the  great  Civil  War  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  followed  by  the  execution  of  that  monarch 
In  1640 :  the  Restoration  in  IGCD :  the  Revolution  of  16ti6 :  the  legislalive  union  of  England 
and  jjcotland  In  1707 :  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  in  1714,  (see  Hanover  p.  488 ;)  tbe 
American  War,  1776-1764:  tbe  war  with  revolutionary  France,  1793-1815:  the  legislative 
onion  of  Ireland  with  England  and  Scotland,  1799 :  tbe  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  1838 :  GathoUe 
Bmanrtpal  >n,  183n ;  and  pauoge  of  the  Reform  Act,  I83i!. 
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CKNTtlL  EUROPE,  TOGETHEE  WITH  POlie^  EU1I61ST, 
AND  WESTERN  RUSSIA.    Map  No.  XVII. 

OiHTKAl.  EuROPB  maj  be  considered  as  embracing  the  present  ntnneroos  Gemuui  "tijfw, 
and  Switzerland;  including  in  the  former  those  portions  of  the  Aostrian  and  Pmaslan  empirea 
which,  previous  to  the  French  RevolulioOf  belonged  to  the  Gorman  empire. 

The  **  German  Empire**  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  history  of  Continental  Europe  ; 
but  it  has  passed  through  so  many  changes  in  limits,  divisions,  and  government,  that  the  reader 
of  history,  unless  he  is  familiar  with  them,  will  often  be  perplexed  by  apparent  contradlctloaa. 
Thus  the  emperor  of  Austria  is  often  mentioned  as  the  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  portions  of 
Germ&ny  are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Austria.  The  following  sketch  of  the  Otrman  Ewtph^ 
and  the  Chrmanie  Ckmfederation^  it  is  believed  will  explain  th^e  seeming  inconsistoiKies,  and 
render  German  history  more  intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 

The  first  Carlovlngian  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  hereditary  monarchs ;  but  as  early  as  687 
the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  deposed  their  emperor,  and  elected  another  sovereign  in  hia 
rteed ;  and  flrom  that  period  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire  in  1806,  the  em- 
perors of  Germany  were  elected  by  the  most  powerful  -vassals  of  the  empire,  some  of  whom 
were  mcHiarchs  within  their  own  domains.  From  1743  to  1806  the  Austrian  emperors  exetdsed 
%  double  sovereignty,— as  emperors  of  Austria,  and  emperors  of  Germany  also ;  but  a  portion 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  were  not  included  in  the  German  empire. 

At  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  German  empire  was  divided 
Into  what  were  termed  Ten  Great  Circles,  each  of  which  bad  its  diet  for  the  transaction  of 
local  business;  but  affidrs  of  general  Importance  to  the  empire  at  large  were  treated  by  the 
imperial  diet  summoned  by  the  emperor.  The  Ten  Great  Circles  were,  1st,  the  Circle  of 
Austria ;  9d,  The  Circle  of  Bvrguni^y  (including  most  of  the  present  Belgium,  and  belong- 
ing to  Austria;)  3d,  the  Circle  of  Westphalia;  4tb,  the  Circle  of  the  PalatituU;  Stii,  (be 
Circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine;  6th,  the  SuabUm  Circle,  (including  Wlrtemberg  and  Baden;  see 
Snabia,  p.  S70 ;)  7th,  the  Circle  of  Bavaria  ;  8th,  the  Circle  of  FYaneonia,  (see  Franoonla,  p.  870 ;) 
9th,  the  Circle  of  Lewer  Sazonjfy  (including  the  duchies  of  Magdeburg,  Holslein,  &c :  the  latter 
a  part  of  Denmark ;)  10th,  the  Circle  of  ITpper  Saxony,  (including  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  thd 
electorate  of  Saxony,  4cc)  In  addition  to  these  Circles  the  empire  embraced  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia;  the  margraviate  of  Moravia;  the  duchy  of  Silesia,  (Austrian  and  Pmaslan p  and 
various  small  territories  held  dire^y  of  the  emperor.  The  Swiss  cantons  had  revolted  tntm.  the 
empire,  and  maintained  their  independence.  Thus  the  German  empire,  consisting  of  a  vast 
aggregation  of  States,  fh>m  large  prindpaliUes  or  kingdoms  down  to  free  cities-  and  the 
estates  of  earls  or  counts,  comprised  all  the  countries  of  Central  Europe,  and  was  boonded 
north  by  northern  Denmark  and  the  Baltic ;  east  by  Prussian  Poland,  Galicia,  and  Hongaiy ; 
sonth  by  the  Italian  Tyrol  and  Switzerland;  and  west  by  France  and  Holland.  The  Anstriaa 
monarch  was  at  the  bead  of  this  vast  empire ;  but  he  had  also  other  States,  such  as  Hungary, 
Galicia,  Slavonia,  &&,  which  had  no  connection  with  the  German  emph>e.  Most  of  Pmarfaa 
and  the  southern  half  of  Denmark,  were  also  included  in  the  German  dominions. 

Napoleon  made  important  changes  In  the  political  geography  of  the  German  empire.  By  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  In  1797,  (see  p.  467,)  the  fh>ntier8  of  France  were  for  the  first  time  cs> 
tended  to  the  Rhine ;  and  the  Clrde  of  Burgundy  was  thus  cut  off  firom  the  German  domlniona. 
The  treaty  of  Presbuig  In  1805  was  followed  by  other  changes,  Austrian  Tyrol  being  given  lo 
Bavaria,  and  Hanover  to  Prussia ;  and,  in  1806,  by  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  (see  p.  4850 
a  population  of  sixteen  millions  was  taken  fh>m  the  Germanic  dominion  of  Austria.  Under 
these  circumstances,  on  the  6th  of  Aug.  1806,  the  Austrian  emperor  solemnly  renounced  tba 
style  and  titie  of  emperor  of  Germany.  The  war  with  Prussia  in  1807  deprived  the  PmssiaD 
monarch  of  nearly  one  half  of  his  dominions ;  and  Weetphalia  was  soon  after  erected  Into  a 
kingdom  for  Napoleon's  brother  Jerome. 

The  downfall  of  Napoleon  restored  Germany  to  its  geographical  and  political  position  in 
Europe,  but  not  as  an  empire  acknowledging  one  supreme  head.  A  confederation  of  thto^ 
five  (aft4»rwards  changed  to  thirty-four)  Independent  sovereignties^  and  four  flree  cities,  replaoed 
the  old  elective  German  monarchy.  In  this  Confederation  are  embraced  all  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  territories  formerly  belonging  to  the  (Serman  empire ;  also  Holstein,  (a  part  of  Den- 
mark,) and  Luxembourg,  (a  part  of  Holland ;)— the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  tbe  Idnga  ef 
Praasio,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  becoming,  for  their  respective  German  tenitoriei»  parttei  lo 
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fte  toigaa.  TIm  afflUrs  of  the  ConfMeratton  are  managed  by  a  diet,  In  which  the  nptmmti^ 
tff«  of  Analila  presides.  Until  a  very  reccnl  period  each  of  the  German  States  had  ila  owa 
eaatom  houses,  tarifli;  and  revenue  \aw%,  by  which  iho  internal  trade  of  the  country  waa  s«b> 
jected  to  many  vexations  und  ruinous  rcsirictions ;  but  chiefly  through  the  Influence  of  Pmeiia 
this  selfish  system  has  been  abandonoti ;  lrcH3  trade  exists  bciwoeu  the  States ;  and  a  eommodl^ 
Chat  has  once  pa«!<«u  tlie  Crotiticr  of  the  league  may  now  l«e  conveyed  withoot  hin 
throughout  its  whole  extent. 
For  notices  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  see  pp.  287,  311,  and  54SL 


THE  USITED  STATES  OP  AMERICi.    Map  No.  XVIII. 

Ibe  UiOTsn  States  occupy  the  middle  division  of  North  America,  extending  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  PaciAc  Ocean,  a^  embracing  an  area  of  about  tliree  millions  two  bniMired  thou- 
sand square  miles.  Ptiysical  geography  would  divide  this  broad  belt  into  three  great  aeclioBa  ; 
1st,  the  Atlantic  coast,  whose  rivers  flow  into  the  Atlantic ;  3d,  the  Valley  of  the  HiasiasippL, 
whose  waters  flnd  an  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  3d,  the  Pacific  coast,  embraciDg  an 
extensive  territory  west  of  the  Roclcy  Mountains.  The  section  between  the  Alleghanles  and 
the  Atlantic,  embracing  the  thirteen  original  States,  has  a  soil  generally  rocky  and  roogh  in  the 
north-eastern  or  Now  England  Slates ;  of  moderate  fertility  iu  (he  Middle  Stiites ;  and  geoferally 
light  and  sandy  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States.  The  immense  Valley  of  the  Miastaaippi,  In- 
cluded between  the  Alleghanles  and  the  Roclcy  .Mountains,  and  drained  by  the  MissiaalppL, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  t>asins  In  the  workL, 
embracing  on  areu  of  more  than  one  million  square  miles — nearly  equal  to  all  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Russian  empire.  In  the  ea^ntcrn  and  middle  sections  of  this  valley  the 
soil  is  generally  of  very  superior  quality;  but  extensive  sandy  wastes  skirt  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  TIjc  coiuitry  we«t  of  the  Rocky  Muimtains  exhibits  a  great  Tarlety  of 
soil.  Washington  and  Oregon  territories  are  divided  into  three  belts  or  seciloua,  by  mountain 
ranges  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  coadt.  The  easieni  section  is  rocky,  broken,  and 
barren ;  the  western  fertile.  Most  parts  of  Utah  and  western  New  Mexico  are  an  extensive 
elevated  region  of  sandy  barrens  and  prairie  lands:  the  northern  and  eastern  sectionB  of  CUi- 
fomia  are  hilly  and  mountainous:  the  only  portion  adapted  to  agriculture  being  the  aonthem 
section,  and  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast,  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  width.  The  vast  mineral 
wealth  of  California  gives  that  country  its  chief  importance. 

The  United  Slates  seem  destined  to  become,  at  no  distant  day,  In  population,  wealth,  and 
power,  the  greatest  nation  of  the  earth.  In  the  year  1850  llieir  population  numbered  more 
than  twenty-three  millions;  and  if  it  should  continue  to  increase,  for  a  century  to  come,  aa  it 
has  during  the  past  twenty  years,  at  the  end  uf  the  century  it  will  number  one  hundred  and 
»izty  millicns,  and  then  be  only  half  as  populous  ts  Rritai:i  or  fYance.  Ilurdly  any  limits  can 
be  assigned  to  the  probable  wealth  of  so  extensive  and  fertile  a  counli-y,  Intersected  by  numer- 
ous canals  and  navigable  lakes  and  rivers,  bound  togellior  by  its  roada  of  iron,  bord^ing  on 
two  oceans,  and  commanding  the  Ira^ie  of  tlie  world.  In  commerce  It  is  even  now  the  second 
country  on  the  globe,  being  inferior  only  to  (iroat  IJrliain :  in  its  agricultural  products  it  has  no 
equal ;  and  In  raanufuctiires  it  has  alreasly  risen  to  groat  rc^pcclubiliiy.  Its  revenue,  which  haa 
arisen. chiefly  from  customs  on  impo^t^  and  tlie  R:<Ie  of  public  land<«,  was  sufficient  In  January 
1h:J7,  not  only  to  complcie  the  payment  of  ilie  public  debt  c«mtracted  during  the  Ito  wars  with 
(Jreat  Britain,  but  al.-'o,  after  retaininijc  five  million  dulinri  in  the  treasury,  to  disiribute  more 
than  thirty-seven  millons  araon;;  the  State.^.  In  18.W  tho  Unitetl  Slates  was  entirely  ft-ee  from 
debt,  while  at  tlic  same  time  (Jreat  Britain  owed  a  debt  of  nearly  eight  hundred  millloa 
pounds  sterling,  equiU  to  mf>ro  than  thirty-fipe  hundred  miUiona  vfd/i!lar$  !  the  aonnal  intereet 
on  which,  at  the  low  English  rates  was  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  total  annual 
expenditure  of  the  American  government. 

The  national  existence  of  the  United  States  commenced  on  th«  4th  of  July,  177<l^  whan  Vtuf 
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dMhred  thdr  fndependenco  or  Great  Orltnfn.  Tbo  seven  ycnrs^  war  or  iho  Rerolatioa  ta^ 
lowed:  the  definitive  treaty  or  peace  was  signed  September  GOtli,  1783:  tbo  present  Conatltu- 
Uon  was  ratified  by  CoDgreu  Jaly  14lh,  1788 ;  and  on  the  30tti  of  April,  17^9,  Washington  was 
tuaugurated  first  President  of  the  Tnited  SUite*.  In  J80:{,  Louisinua,  embracing;  a  vast  and  ua- 
deflned  territory  west  of  ttie  Mississippi,  wns  piirchnsod  frosn  France  for  fifieeu  mtiliona  of  doi. 
lars;  and  in  1821  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  Uuiiiil  ^uie^  by  Sj>ain.  On  the  4ih  of  June,  1-I3, 
the  American  Congress  declared  war  against  (irent  Britain:  peace  was  cnnciuded  at  GhenLi 
Dec.  Htb,  1814.  In  the  year  1845  the  Republic  of  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  state*. 
In  April  1846  a  war  with  Mexico  b^an:  California  was  conqu(*red  by  Uie  Americans  during 
the  summer  of  the  same  year ;  on  the  47th  of  March,  1847,  Vera  Croz  capitulated ;  and  oa 
the  14tb  of  September  the  American  army  entered  the  dty  of  Mexico.  Im  February,  1648^  a 
treaty  was  eoocloded  with  Mexico,  by  which  the  United  States  obtained  a  large  Inrrnamnf  f 
II.0I7,  eaOmeiiiff  the  present  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Califomia. ' 
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nUMKLIK,  THB  PRINTKR'b  BOY. 


No.  1.— WILLSON'S     JUVENILE    AMERICAN 

History.  For  Primary  Schools ;  on  the  same  ffeneral  plan  as 
the  History  of  the  United  States.  Embracing  the  most  interest- 
ing and  morally  instructive  incidents  and  events  in  American 
History,  commencing  with  the  Life  of  Columbus  HandaoiMly 
illustrated.     160  pages.    81  cents. 


This  work  to  designed  (hr  younger 
In  Schoolt.  Many  of  the  toesuns 
are  socompanled^by  JudtcioiM  pictorial 
ilhutndons ;  allusion  Is  constantly  made 
to  thegM>graphy  of  the  parts  described, 
and  Biimeroas  aiaps'  associate  htocorical 
ereoli  with  their  localities. 

**  Mr.  Wlllson.  to  avoid  the  enon  X 
hto  pvedeceseon,  has  Inrestigated  closely, 
has  flrithfolly  collated  and  reriflod  his 
liMts  and  dates,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
qnenee,  has  produced  a  nost  deemrau  i 
work.  The  narratlTe  Is  giTcn  In  a  clear, 
simple  style,  and  the  blograpb  tel  sketches 
sA  are  fordbly  aid  vividly  deserii>UTe.** 


rBARKLIll,  TBS  rBILOSOPHBa. 
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No.  2.— WILLSON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 

states.     76  ceuta. 


m«./i4^.W../Qt,.W. commenclm?  with  the dliooTwy  of 

VTCjfrrrrof  aiJERKi^^c^^^l^^yf  '    >l|^   Americn,  and  brought  down  to  the  mld- 

°   '  -^  die   of  the  Nineteeoth    oentory.     The 

work  presents  the  following  claims  to 

Subllc  favor:— iBt,  snperinr  aoeoraey; 
i,  chronological  arrangement  of  dates, 
wholly  in  new  siyle;  3d,  IIIastratlTe 
maps  and  charts  and  copioiu  Geograpb- 
icMi  Notes,  exhibiting  to  the  e>e,  and 
dcseribiiv^all  important  localities  referred 
to :  4tli,  convenient  Marginal  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Questions.  An  Appendix 
coniains  the  Ooaniitution  of  ttie  United 
Slates,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  abridg- 
ed fh>m  tlie  auihor*s  woric  on  **CiTU 
Polity,**  or  OonsUtutlonal  Law. 

\Vill8on*s  History  of  the  United 
States  has  been  iotrtidaoed  into  the 
Public  SchooU  of  New  York  Ci^,  tlie 
Normal  School  in  Albany,  the  Publie 
Schools  in  Newark,  Brcxiklyn.  Rochester, 
Buffalo,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  Alc^ 
as  well  as  In  great  numbers  of  Male 
and  Female  Academies  and  Seminaries 
fu  all  parts  of  the  ooantry.  Daring  the 
^  first  yesr  of  its  publication,  ftmrtetn 
tk0u»€nd  copies  were  sold. 


I'Yom  the  numerous  *%comm«ndaUQns  and  notices  of  the  work,  the  Publishers 
wiect  the  following:— 


3 


V0TICE8. 

»  Boston,  Dee.  6th,  IStt. 
^'  I  consider  it  the  best,  and  in  reality  the  only 
School  History  (  have  erer  seen,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  oar  Oommon  Schools. 

•*  JOSHUA  BATES, 
**  Principal  of  Brimmer  Grammar  SchooL" 

•^BorhugiOD,  N.  J.,  11th  mo.  6tb,  184$. 
*"  Willson^s  I'istory  of  the  United  SUies  for  the 
use  of  Schools,  I  have  read  through  with  peoallar 
Botislhetloii.  If  any  other  book,  compiled  for  the 
_  same  purpose,  eqaals  it  in  combining  brevity  with 
clearness  of  detail.  Impartiality  with  a  manly  rsgard 
for  national  interests,  elevation  or  style  with  the  simplicity  due  to  yoath,  and  espedimy 
geogrnphy  with  history,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it. 

'*The  writer  Mems  to  be  imbued  with  ajost  peroept*-o  of  the  wanU  of  the  scholar 
and  the  facilities  due  to  the  teacher. 

**JMO.  OKIBOOM." 
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SUn*  AlUr  found  at  Copan^  six  f$et  tqua  rt  and  fotar  f§et  high. 

No.  8.— WILLSON'S    AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

School  EditioiL  12mo.  $1  6a    Library  Edition.  8to.  $2  oa 

School  Edition  and  UnWerslty  Edition,  comprising  Book  I.— Historical  Sketchea 
of  the  Iiidiau  Tribea,  with  a  Duetcri  ptioii  of  Aiiierlcun  Antiquities  and  an  Inqoinr  intu 
their  Ort^n,  and  the  Origin  of  the  Indian  Tribes.  Rook  II.— Hi«iof7  of  the  United 
Stales,  (same  as  the  atxive,)  with  Appendices  uddiliunul,  sliowingf  Isi. :  our  RelaUuns 
wlih  Enrope-m  History  dnrini?  our  Colonial  existence  ;  an  Account  of  the  Refbnnallor, 
Hibtory  of  the  Puriuin  Sects,  &c. ;  'M^  An  Account  of  Parties  in  England  during  vur 
Revtiuiioa,  and  the  Riiropenn  Wars  In  which  Rnglnnd  was  Inrolved  by  that  Cor  v«t ; 
3d,  An  Examination  of  the  Character,  Tendency  and  Influence  of  uur  National  Oorem- 
ment,  and  an  Historical  Sketch  ^f  'he  Piirties  that  divided  the  Country  fh>m  the  close 
of  the  Rerolutlon  to  the  termination  of  tlie  Second  War  witit  EiiRtand.  Book  111, 
Part  1.— History  of  the  present  British  Provinces,  trom  their  Eariy  Settlement  by  the 
French  to  the  present  lime,  comprising  History  of  the  I'^nadaa,  of  Nora  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton,  Prince  Ed wartrs  Island,  New  Brunswick  and  Newfoundland.  Also,  the 
Fairly  History  of  Ijoulsiana.  Part  9.— History  of  Mexico,  from  the  Conqtiest  by  Cortez. 
to  tlie  commencement  of  the  War  with  the  United  States  In  1846.  Pari  3.— History  of 
Texas,  fW>m  the  time  of  Its  discovery  by  La  Sallo  In  1684,  to  the  time  of  Its  admission 
Into  the  American  UuIud  in  1845.  Appendix.— Sketch  of  the  Mexican  War.  One  vol. 
laiigfe  octavo.    706  pages. 

Book  1.  oontaWtt  Plans  and  Drawings  of  all  the  principal  Mounds  and  Eulna 
known  to  nxist  in  our  own  territory,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  Continent.  The  results 
of  Stephen's  Travels  In  Central  America  and  Yucatan  are  succinctly  given ;  and  copies 
of  the  motit  Interesting  drawings,  made  by  Mr.  Catherwood,  have  been  engraved  ex- 
pressly for  this  work. 

VOTICX. 

FSrom  tk^  Madison  Banner^  hidianu. 

Mft  emtaina  a  very  large  qiuntlty  of  matter,  and  is  decidedly  better  adapied  fbr 
Schools  and  Academies  than  any  other  hisl4iry  of  the  American  Continent.  It  will  alei/ 
prove  In  valuable  to  all  persons  and  clashes  as  a  b«v>k  of  mference.  Indeed,  we  have 
never  ijemsed  any  historical  work  with  more  satisniclion,  Interoet,  and  deligbl.* 
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R0TICS8  OF  WILLBOH'B  AMBBICAH  HI8T0BT. 

From  Uu  dneinntUi  Herald, 
*  Tb«  bate  oorapepdium  on  ibe  subject  we  have  ever  saen.^ 

t>VoM  the  Brookifn  Eagle,  JV.  Y. 
**■  We  have  little  but  oommendaUoB  to  bestow  on  this  luuKiaonie,  Mttly-prlntMi 
work." 

F)rem  the  Cincinnati  Okroniele. 
*^  We  eommend  this  book  to  tb9  public  as  one  of  universal  Interest." 

Fyem  the  Ifew  Yerk  Trihnne. 
*<The  most  snodnct  and  eomprebeosive  history  of  America  that  has  BiIIsm  onder 
cor  uoUce.** 

No.  4.— WILLSON'S  OUTLINES  OF  GENERAL 

History.     Now    first   published,   Aug.   1864     Sohool    KditioaiL 

600  pages.  OcUva  $1  26. 

University  Edition.  850  pages.  Octaro.  $2  00. 

The  Publishers  submit  to  Teacbers  Superintendents  of  ScbooK  kjc^  **  WILLSOITB 
OlTTLiNl!»  OP  GENERAL  HISTORY,"  wiib  the  ounOdeni  belief  that  It  wlU  oommeod 
itseir  tu  ibein  ns  decitle<lly  supertur  tu  uny  other  work  uii  the  same  subject. 

The  SCHOOL  EDITION  of  the  Outlines  embraces  600  octavo  pagva— exteDdli« 
from  ibeetirliefli  U<storic  {•etlods  tu  the  year  165>2.  In  Greciuu  and  Rorann  History, 
the  line  flxed  by  hisu>rlcal  criticism  Is  drnwn  between  the  uncertain  and  legendarv,  aad 
Uie  aulbf  utic.  The  results  ol  the  luvesiigatioiis  of  lho^o  able  mitdeni  writerst  Tbirl- 
wali,  (iroia,  NIebuhr,  and  Arnold,  are  given— and  llie  authorities  on  all  dispulsd  point* 
of  general  interest  aru  cititl. 

A  nrominentcharactoristioofthe  work  is  Its  UNITY  OF  PLAN,  which  is  preserved 
throughout, — ibe  aileniion  of  the  reader  being  confined  chiefly  to  those  nations  whose 
enereeeioe  history  has  ext-rted  a  mnrked  influence  on  liieci  vilization  of  mankind.  Thoa 
we  have,  aAer  a  brief  notice  ol  the  early  Ages  the  Uisuiry  of  Greece,  until  that  oooDiry, 
and  all  tbe  nutluns  around  the  Mediterranean,  are  absorbed  in  the  overshadowing  power 
of  the  Roman  Empire ;— then  the  Roman  WORLD  until  the  dissoiutlou  of  tbe  Weaiera 
Empire ;— then  succeeds  the  gloomy  oei  lod  of  tlw)  Middle  Ages,  but  marked,  in  regular 
succession,  by  the  mighty  col«»ssutt  of  Saracen  dominion,  the  Feudal  sye^tem,  Chivalry, 
and  the  Crxsodea;  the  period  cl<»eing  w.lh  tl»e  diMovury  of  America,  and  the  dawn  of  a 
briKbti  r  future.  Tiie  several  succerdlng  centuries  aru  alao  t<o  marked  by  prominent  and 
mostly  encceesive  events  ns  to  render  ctinslderiible  unity  of  narrative  easily  attainable; 
—the  Sixteenth  by  the  Ako  of  Henry  Vill.  and  Charles  V.,  and  Uie  Age  of  Elizabeth— 
the  6ovenieeuih  bv  the  Tbirly  Years*  Wau-,  the  Ei.g  ish  RevuluUon,  and  the  Wars  of 
l4>iils  .\1  v.— Tbe  Eighteenth  by  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Siiooeesi«in,  Peter  the  Great  of 
Kuasia  and  Charles  All.  of  Sweden,  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  the  Seven 
Y«  ars*  War,  the  American  Revolution,  nnd  the  French  Revolution— the  Nineteenth  by 
the  Wars  of  Napoleon ;  Uie  Peace,  and  Reforms,  which  followed  ;  and  the  still  reoent 
ReTOluili'US  which  have  converted  Europe  inUi  a  great  Battle  Ground  for  Freedom. 

The  STYLE  in  which  the  work  Is  written  will  be  found  t<i  be  chaste,  vigorous  and 
elevated— the  PROPER  NAiMES  are  so  accentuated,  especiiilly  In  Grecian  and  Roman 
History,  that  the  student  will  readily  form  the  habit  of  their  correct  pronunciation ;  in- 
stead of  questions,  a  full  ANALYSIS  precedes  each  cbMpter  or  secliim;  neerly  eight 
hundred  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  NOTEtf  lllustraU  and  explain  what- 
ever is  esseiiti!U  to  the  fUll  elucidation  of  tlie  text ;  and  eighteen  HISTORICAL  MAPS, 
of  the  full  size  of  the  page,  are  fonnd  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  with  each,  an  aoeom- 
panylng  page  of  explanatory  matter  Tbe  Historical  Maps  are,  1st,  Ancient  Greece ; 
•id,  Athena  and  iU  Harbors;  .Id,  Ishinda  of  Ute  ifigean  Sea;  4th,  Asia  Minor ;  5ih.  P^Br- 
BUM  Empire  in  its  greatest  extent ;  6th,  Palesline,  or  the  Holy  Land ;  *lh,  Tancey  la 
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Europe,  with  the  Bo«phoru8 ;  8ih,  Ancient  Italy ;  9th.  Rumnn  Empire  In  ite  greatest  I 
extont;  lOttu  Ancient  Rome ;  lltb,  the  World  at  thettme  of  the  discovery  of  America; 
1^  Bauie  Groondfl  of  Napoleon ;  13Ui,  Fiance,  S|iain,  and  Purttu^  with  the  divlaiuna 
be«t  known  in  History :  Mih,  Switzerland  In  Cantnna.  and  ihe  CountrifS  arouud  the  ; 
Baltic;  I5ib,  ibe  Netherlands,  (now  Holland  and  Bflgium;)  16tb,  Great  Britain ;  17U^  ; 
Central  Europe ;  IStb,  United  SUtlee  and  their  Terriloriea.    These  maps  are  neatly 
colortd  in  both  editions  of  the  History. 

It  Is  04Mifldeiitly  believed  thnt  no  Hchool  History  hitht^rto  published  ha«>  been  pro- 
pared  with  ffreaier  care,  or  more  Judicious  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  student. 

The  ITNIVBRSITY  EDITION  of  the  OuUines  contains  the  **  School  edition"  com-  ; 
plete,  and  also  an  addltinoul  p:«ri  of  250  pages,  called  the  **  Philosophy  of  History  ;**  the 
whole  roiming  a  lartre  and  hand*ioine  ocuvo  of  850  pnges.    Tlie  subjects  treated  of  in  ! 
the  12  chapters  of  this  pnrt  of  the  work,  are,  1st,  liie  Antediluvian  World,  with  Its  ! 
geologiciU  history.  Ace ;  2d,  VMtli  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  Civilization ;  3d,  ; 
Character  and  extent  of  Civilization  during  the  Fabulous  period  of  Grecian  History ;  ; 
4ih,— during  the  uuceruUn  period  of  Cireciun  History  ;  5th,  The  Glory  and  the  Fall  of 
Greece;  Hth,  7ih,  nnd  8lh,  Regal,  Republican,  and  Tmperial  Rome:  Dtb,  the  Middle  ' 
Ages;  lOth,  the  Reformation;  1  lib,  The  English  Revolution;  litb,  The  French  Rev- 
oluti'  in. 

The  deaigu  of  this  ad3itional  (lart  to  the  "  Outlines**  is  to  show  the  adranced  Stm^  ; 
init-~Mot  that  this  World's  Hli^tory  is  **a  mighty  maze  without  a  plan**— but  that  the 
great  events  In  its  «irama— the  rise,  growth,  and  decay  of  Its  mighty  Empires— its  great 
political,  moral,  and  intellectual  iievolutiitnury  cliangus,  Mud  the  varying  phases  of  its 
civilization,  lie  along  an  unbroken  chain  of  causes  and  effects  that  have  in  great  part  ! 
been  developed  by  the  profound  rei^earcbea  of  a  Gibbon,  u  Hallam,  a  Niebuhr,  an  Ai^ 
DNd,  a  flNmondt,  a  Groie,  and  a  Gulzoi,  of  whose  labors  our  author  has  f^reely  availed 
himself.  These  closing  chnpters  of  the  work  exhibit  great  extent  of  research ;  and  al* 
though  they  condense  n  great  amount  of  matter  within  a  smnll  compass.  It  Is  believed 
they  will  compare  favorably,in  point  of  style  and  interest,  with  the  beat  Ulslofieal  aril- 
cles  in  the  English  Reviews. 

From  many  highly  favorable  notices  of  Willson*s  Outlines  of  History,  we  select 
the  following: 

fV*«  the  AVw  York  Commereial  Advertiser. 

**  We  bav«  examined  the  volume  with  some  care,  and  And  it  unusually  accurate,  : 
and  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools.    Mr.  Willson  bus  not  adopted  the  easy 
method  of  copying  from  Rollin  and  other  previous  compilers,  but  has  prepared  his 
wi>rk  from  the  best  sources— frum  the  writings  of  Tblrlwall,Grote,  Niebuhr,  Arnold, 
and  other  histortans  of  the  highest  reputaiion.** 

F^em  the  Religitnu  Herald  {Hartford). 

**  A  valuable  text  book  of  history,  designed  fur  the  higlier  class  of  schools  and  fbr 
eollegea.  The  author  is  well  known  bv  his  United  States  History,  which  is  so  exten- 
sively used  In  the  common  sciiools.  The  pre^vut  work,  modest  in  pretension  but  solid 
In  worth,  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student.** 

Prom  the  CkrUtian  iHielUgenetr. 

•*Oor  literature  In  the  department  of  History  is  here  enriched  by  a  most  valuable 
addition.  The  author  hns  embtKlled  the  resulu  of  the  bestwiters,  grouping  together 
the  main  sui^ecu  of  history,  so  as  to  present  them,  as  much  as  possible.  In  onecoi^ 
plete  view  to  the  reader  ;  und,  in  thin  way.  to  fasten  them  on  the  memory,  instead  of 
descending  to  such  minuteness  of  detail  as  would  .have  a  coiUrery  effbct.  The  work, 
while  admirably  adapted  to  toacb««rs  aud  sciiools,  for  whoiiu%BCi  it  seems  to  hate  Iteeo  \ 
designed,  is  wortbv  the  attention  of  the  general  reader." 
F-  -m  the  JV.  K  Tribune, 

«*  It  forma  a  u«of\il  book  of  reference,  la  well  as  h  maniul  for  instruction,  comprla- 
ing  the  resulta  of  the  latest  InvestlgaU-ns  by  the  best  mtKlern  scholars,  especially  Thirl- 
wull  and  Grote  In  Grecian,  and  Niebuhr  aiul  Aruold  in  Roman  His  lory.** 

* i 
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No.  5.— WTLLSON'S  COMPREHENSIVE  OHABT  ■ 

of  Amerioan  History.     $6. 

This  is  a  nmU>'«mgmyed  Chart  of  AmericHo  Hbtory;  colored.  Tarnished,  and 
mnnnted  (in  rr>llen,  and  monsuHng  nearly  fire  fnet  by  six.  I(  is  armngHl  ou  a  plati 
easeiilially  dlffi-rfnt  from  any  other  hi^lorical  chart;  and  yet  it  is  so  simple,  that  an 
iiitelliKtint  child  can  anfler»tand  it.  It  embraces  the  Hislorv  of  all  the  Connirirs, 
Goluiiies,  States,  and  ProTinces  of  North  America,  from  their  tfrst  dlscorery  and  settle- 
ment down  to  the  present  lime. 

The  following,  selected  from  numerous  commendatory  notices  of  the  Chart,  are 
submitted  to  the  atteation  of  those  intere>»ted  in  thecaose  of  education  t 

H0TI0S8. 

F)^om  JVUft.  Os««,  Prof,  of  Languagos  in  tho  Umivertitjf  of  JV^Avtf/s,  TVita. 

♦*  Nashville,  Feb.  1847. 

^  Willson^s  Chart  of  the  United  States  I  con'xtdor  superior  lo  anything  uf  the  kind 
1  have  seen.  It  is  comprehensive  without  being  confused,  and  the  plan  and  arrang»' 
mentM  simple,  and  iherttiore  rasily  uuderstuod. 

''In  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  teacher,  I  should  suppose  that  no  derice  ooald 
be  better  to  convey  to  the  pupiU  In  our  Common  and  Llementary  Sclioob  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  their  conutry.** 

FVom  tko  Hon,  fVm,  Jl,  Walker^  M.  C,  formorly  SuperintondeiU  of  Commom  Sck^oU 
for  the  city  and  county  of  JVew  York, 
^^  It  is  to  the  study  of  History  precisely  what  a  map  U  to  the  study  of  Geography; 
and  the  writer  ooiisiders  one  quite  as  necessary  as  the  other.  With  the  use  of  the 
Chart,  the  undersigned  rerilv  believes  that  as  much  might  be  laoghl  tu  a  cIms  in  a 
montii,  as  by  present  means  In  a  year.** 

Prom  Charlet  Bartlett^  Es^.,  Principal  of  the  Ponghkeepaio  CoUogiaio  School, 
**  This  is  a  splendid  C^art,  most  sdmirably  adapted  to  Uie  purposes  for  whidi  It 
wsH  designed ;  and  1  believe  that  an  Individual  or  a  clavs,  aldcSid  by  it,  would  obtain 
more  availnb  e  knowledge  of  Amerioan  History  in  one  month  thaa  eouM  be  obtained 
wi'hoiit  it  in  »ix  mo  ilhx.  This  C^art  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  Aoademy  aad 
Coinmun  School  In  tlie  United  Stales.** 

CLARK'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.      A  concise 

History  of  England,  from  the  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the 
Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  Written  on  a  new  plan,  with 
particular  reference  to  Chronology  and  Facts.  By  W.  Clark, 
Esq.  Edited,  with  Additions  and  Questions,  by  Vvot  J.  C  Moffa^ 
of  Frinceton  College.     862  pagea     75  cents. 

^Vom  the.  Xew  York  EvangelisU 
^  Just  what  it  purports  to  be— a  concise,  clear,  and  methodieal  outliae  of  Xng*^ 
hi.^lury,  well  sdapied  fur  school  purposes  and  for  young  readers.    It  gives  an  eas^ 
narrative,  and  coiMleiises  nil  the  principal  facts  in  a  way  to  convey  mtt<»  lastroeUen, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  exclio  a  desire  isa  larger  works." 

Upon  itf  own  merits  it  has  been  introduced  into  several  of  the  best  schools  In 
New  Yivrk  CUty,  into  the  Broolclyn  Female  Academy,  Asbury  Feoiale  College,  New 
Albnnv,  Ind.,  Hughes*  High  School,  Cincinnati ;  and  it  is  commended  in  stroag  teroiB 
l>y  i::ilWBrd  Co«iner.  Bitq^  late  Bditor  of  the  N.  Y.  Distrlet  SobeolJoornal ;  and  also 
b;  Prof.  J.  S.  Hnrt,  Principal  of  Philadelphia  High  SctaooL 
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